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PMLA 


A Statement of Editorial Policy 





PMLA welcomes essays of interest to those concerned with the study of lan- 
guage and literature. As the publication of a large and heterogeneous associa- 
tion, the journal is receptive to a variety of topics, whether general or specific, 
and to all scholarly methods and theoretical perspectives. The ideal PMLA es- 
say exemplifies the best of its kind, whatever the kind; addresses a significant 
problem; draws out clearly the implications of its findings; and engages the at- 
tention of its audience through a concise, readable presentation. Manuscripts 
in languages other than English are accepted for review but must be accom- 
panied by a detailed summary in English (generally of 1,000-1,500 words) 
and must be translated into English if they are recommended to the Edito- 
rial Board. Articles of fewer than 2,500 words or more than 9,000 words are 
not considered for publication. The word count includes notes but excludes 
works-cited lists and translations, which should accompany foreign language 
quotations. The MLA urges its contributors to be sensitive to the social im- 
plications of language and to seek wording free of discriminatory overtones. 
Only members of the association may submit articles to PMLA. Fora 
collaboratively written essay to be eligible for submission, all coauthors must 
be members of the MLA. PMLA does not publish book reviews or new works 
of fiction, nor does it accept articles that were previously published in any 
language. An article is considered previously published if it appears in print 
or in an online outlet with the traits of publication, such as editorial selection 
of content, a formal presentation, and ongoing availability. Online contexts 
that typically lack these traits include personal Web pages, discussion groups, 
and repositories. Each article submitted is sent to two reviewers, usually one 
consultant reader and one member of the Advisory Committee. Articles 
recommended by these readers are then sent to the members of the Editorial 
Board, who meet periodically with the editor to make final decisions. Until a 
final decision is reached, the author’s name is not made known to consultant 
readers, to members of the Advisory Committee and the Editorial Board, or 
to the editor. Because the submission of an article simultaneously to more 
than one refereed journal can result in duplication of the demanding task 
of reviewing the manuscript, it is PMLA’s policy not to review articles that 
are under consideration by other journals. An article found to have been 
simultaneously submitted elsewhere will not be published in PMLA even if it 
has already been accepted for publication by the Editorial Board. 
Submissions, prepared according to the MLA Style Manual and Guide 
to Scholarly Publishing, should be sent in duplicate as hard copy to the 
Managing Editor, PMLA, Modern Language Association, 26 Broadway, 3rd 
floor, New York, NY 10004-1789. With each submission please include a self- 
addressed envelope and enough postage for one copy to be returned. Authors’ 
names should not appear on manuscripts; instead, a cover sheet, with the 
author’s name and address and the title of the article, should accompany 
each manuscript. Authors should not refer to themselves in the first person 
in the submitted text or notes if such references would identify them; any 
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necessary references to the author’s previous work, for example, should be in 
the third person. If the contribution includes any materials (e.g., quotations 
that exceed fair use, illustrations, charts, other graphics) that have been 
taken from another source, the author must obtain written permission to 
reproduce them in print and electronic formats. 


Features in PMLA 


Manuscripts and correspondence related to the features described below 
should be sent to the Managing Editor, PMLA, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 26 Broadway, 3rd floor, New York, NY 10004-1789. 


Special Topics 

Articles on the general topics are invited; the subtopics listed are provided 
by way of example and suggestion only. Submissions to PMLA must meet the 
requirements given in the statement of editorial policy. 


Tragedy 
Deadline for submissions: 5 November 2012 


Coordinators: Jean E. Howard (Columbia Univ.) and Helene Foley 
(Barnard Coll.) 


How does tragedy speak to the critical and the creative imagination to- 
day? As a dramatic genre, tragedy has an ancient lineage in the West, con- 
nected to some of the most moving documents of the Greek theater; yet its 
persisting theatrical forms diverge from practices developed by the classi- 
cal Greek dramatists. New forms of tragedy often coalesce at particular his- 
torical moments: Elizabethan England, late-seventeenth-century France, 
mid-twentieth-century America. But each incarnation of the tragic form 
has concerned itself with questions of limits (of expression, endurance, and 
capacity); of human transcendence, sacrifice, and annihilation; or of ethical 
responsibility to self, others, and the universe. 

In the face of the present precariousness of life and new forms of hu- 
bristic self-assertion over and against the common good, what resources 
does tragedy provide for meaningful analysis, critique, and change? Does a 
traditional focus on the tragic protagonist preclude ideas of collective trag- 
edy? Can the genre encompass experiences of ecological disaster, genocide, 
and poverty? 

The PMLA Editorial Board invites essays that reflect on tragedy’s critical 
capacity to address urgent political, philosophical, and aesthetic questions. 
Potential contributors are encouraged to think about tragedy expansively, 
not only-as a dramatic form or a Western invention but also as a mode that 
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exceeds the stage and that might be challenged, paralleled, or rewritten by 
other literary traditions. Submissions may, for example, consider the con- 
temporary restaging and rewriting of early tragedies, explore tragedy in the 
context of current political crises and postcolonial politics, and examine the 
relation between scholarly understandings of tragedy and colloquial, every- 
day uses of the notion in domains such as news reporting and talk TV. 


Emotions 
Deadline for submissions: 4 November 2013 


Coordinators: Katharine Ann Jensen (Louisiana State Univ.) and Miriam L. 
Wallace (New Coll. of Florida) 


How do human beings experience or recognize emotions—our own and 
those of others? What distinguishes an emotion from other faculties and 
sensations, and how do different fields engage these complex concepts? These 
questions have recently been the focus of affect studies, which elucidates how 
visceral forces beyond consciousness impel us toward movement, thought, 
and relation and explores affect’s ethical, aesthetic, and political implications. 

The nature and significance of emotion have engaged thinkers since 
ancient times. In fifth-century Greece, for example, Hippocrates developed 
the theory of the humors to posit an intrinsic relation between the body and 
the emotions. Indeed, discerning connections or disjunctions among body, 
mind, and emotion has preoccupied philosophers, political theorists, religious 
thinkers, and literary writers, among others, for millennia. The classification 
of kinds of emotion—love, joy, hatred, sadness, fear, shame, and so on—an 
emotion’s positive or negative quality, and the ability to control one’s emotions 
have also been enduring subjects of theory and debate. Visual and theatrical 
artists since the eighteenth century studied the facial and bodily manifesta- 
tions of emotions to depict them persuasively, while Freud famously elaborat- 
ed the deleterious effects of repressed emotions and conceived of human exis- 
tence in terms of a persistent conflict between aggressive and erotic instincts. 

The PMLA Editorial Board invites essays that reflect on theories or rep- 
resentations of emotions in any period or cultural tradition. Potential con- 
tributors are encouraged to consider such questions as these: In what ways 
have emotions been valued as a form of knowledge or refinement; in what 
ways have they been rejected or associated with the uneducated? How and 
why have emotions been gendered or racially defined? How have emotions 
been understood to affect the imagination? How has emotion been conceptu- 
alized as disembodied or as excessively embodied, and what are the implica- 
tions of these competing notions? What have been the psychological aspects 
of emotions, whether repressed or unbridled? What are the affective dimen- 
sions of reading or viewing (sympathy, identification, alienation, subjective 
transformation)? What have been the epistemological, aesthetic, political, or 
moral dimensions of emotion? 
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Criticism in Translation 

MLA members are invited to submit to the PMLA Editorial Board proposals 
for translations. Articles, as well as chapters or sections of books that can 
function as independent units, will be considered. The originals may be in 
any language. Two types of proposals are welcome: (1) significant scholarship 
from earlier periods that has not lost its forcefulness and whose retrieval in 
English in PMLA would be a noteworthy event for a broad body of readers 
and (2) contemporary work of sufficient weight and potential influence to 
merit the attention of the field as a whole. 

A member who wishes to make a proposal should first ascertain that 
no previous English translation exists. The proposer should then provide 
the managing editor with the following materials: (1) a photocopy of the 
original essay, (2) an extended summary of the entire essay in English, 
(3) an introductory statement of approximately 1,000 words, prepared in 
accordance with MLA style, that will be published with the essay if the 
essay is accepted, (4) information on the copyright status of the original (if 
the translation is accepted for publication, the proposer will be responsible 
for obtaining permission to print it). In addition, if the proposer wishes to 
serve as translator of the essay or to designate a translator (who must also 
be an MLA member), a 1,000-word sample of the translation should be 
submitted; otherwise the Editorial Board will select a translator. 

The translated essays should normally not exceed PMLA’s 9,000-word 
limit. The Editorial Board will approve or decline the proposals, evaluate the 
quality of the translations, and cooperate with the proposers and translators. 


Little-Known Documents 
MLA members are invited to submit to the PMLA Editorial Board proposals 
regarding little-known documentary material that merits the attention of a 
broad range of readers. Consideration will be given to archival data from 
any period and in any language that do not exceed PMLA’s 9,000-word limit. 
A member who wishes to make a proposal should provide the manag- 
ing editor with the following materials: (1) a photocopy of the document, 
(2) an extended summary of the document in English, (3) an introductory 
statement of approximately 1,000 words, prepared in accordance with 
MLA style, that will be published with the document if it is accepted, 
(4) information on the copyright status of the original (if the document 
is accepted for publication, the proposer will be responsible for obtaining 
permission to print it). In addition, if the document is not in English and 
if the proposer wishes to serve as translator or to designate a translator 
(who must also be an MLA member), the proposal should include a 1,000- 
word sample of the translation; otherwise the Editorial Board will select a 
translator of accepted non-English material. The Editorial Board will ap- 
prove or decline the proposals. 
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Solicited Contributions 

The editor and the Editorial Board periodically invite studies and commen- 
taries by specific authors on topics of wide interest. These contributions ap- 
pear in the following series: Theories and Methodologies, The Changing Pro- 
fession, The Book Market, The Journal World, Letters from Librarians, and 
Correspondents at Large. MLA members are welcome to suggest topics that 
might be addressed under these rubrics. 


TDA: 


Introduction 


“Compajnero, Respect Your Vocation!”: 
Improvisations for a Workaday Crisis 


VICKY UNRUH 


VICKY UNRUH, who teaches Latin Ameri- 
can literature and culture at the University 
of Kansas, is the author of Latin American 
Vanguards: The Art of Contentious Encoun- 
ters (U of California P, 1994), Performing 
Women and Modern Literary Culture in 
Latin America (U of Texas P, 2006), and 
numerous essays in journals and books. 
She coedited (with Michael J. Lazzara) the 
critical collection Telling Ruins in Latin 
America (Palgrave, 2009). Her current proj- 
ect examines the postutopian afterlife of 
revolutionary ideology in Cuban cultural 
activity of the post-Soviet era. 


N TOMAS GUTIERREZ ALEA AND JUAN CARLOS TABIO’S OSCAR- 
nominated Cuban film Fresa y chocolate (Strawberry and Choc- 
olate [1994]),’ a gay intellectual dissident, Diego, asks a straight 
young communist university student, David, why he is studying 
political science if his passion is to write. “Because . . . one should 
study something that’s useful to society” (“Porque .. . uno tiene que 
estudiar algo que sea util a la sociedad”), David explains. But Diego 
brings David up short: “Companero, respect your vocation!” (““Com- 
pafiero, jla vocacion se respeta!”).” In context this advice is para- 
doxical. On the one hand, Diego’s counsel that David put his talents 
ahead of societal needs is consistent with the clandestine tutorial 
that Diego gives David on Cuban and international artists and intel- 
lectuals proscribed by the revolutionary state. The subversive advice 
also typifies the critique of state orthodoxy characterizing Cuban 
cultural expression since the post-Soviet era, which began in the 
early 1990s. But the admonition to respect one’s vocation—framed 
with the requisite, solidarity-building “companero”—also echoes the 
reverence toward work inscribed in the 1959 revolution’s utopian 
tenets and its interpellation of revolutionary subjects. Later Diego 
further complicates this reference. Having lost his job as a journalist 
for contesting state censorship of experimental artists, Diego—now 
blacklisted in the cultural sphere and believing his only option to be 
manual labor—explains to David why he must leave Cuba: “What 
will J do with a brick in my hand? Where will I put it?” (“;Qué hago 
yo con un ladrillo en la mano? ;Donde lo pongo?”). 
Critics have highlighted the film’s impulse to reconcile the revo- 
lution with its dissidents and rectify past wrongs against homosexu- 
als periodically consigned to punitive camps.° Diego, we learn, made 
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every effort in his youth to be a dutiful revo- 
lutionary, aiming to become a teacher and 
join volunteer literacy campaigns. It was the 
revolution, he notes, that prevented him, as a 
gay man and as the proprietor of a “thinking 
mind,” from making a useful contribution 
or fulfilling his vocation. A mentor to aspir- 
ing artists, Diego gives David an impromptu 
tutorial in cultural literacy that fills the gaps 
in David’s state education. But Diego’s com- 
ments on fidelity to a vocation and aversion to 
manual labor also mark the resurgence in this 
film’s post-Soviet epoch of unresolved ten- 
sions inscribed in the revolution’s pervasive 
ideology of work. Although the film’s action 
unfolds in 1979,* its dominant structures of 
feeling locate Fresa y chocolate firmly in the 
early 1990s, when it was made—that is, the 
“Special Period in Times of Peace” (“Periodo 
Especial en Tiempos de Paz”), an official des- 
ignation for the economic implosion follow- 
ing the end of the Cold War and the Soviets’ 
departure from the island in 1990.’ The film’s 
Special Period markers include a pervasive 
aura of disenchantment, images of extreme 
material scarcity, and a critical nostalgia not 
only for banned aesthetic icons of the pre- 
revolutionary past but also for the idealism of 
the revolution itself.° 

Offering frequent glimpses of the bur- 
geoning informal economy keeping countless 
Cubans afloat in the post-Soviet era, Fresa y 
chocolate also projects the Special Period’s 
critical but nuanced take on the ideology of 
work instilled in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution’s victory. But as a foun- 
dational element of the revolutionary state’s 
overhaul of Cuban society, this discourse of 
work exhibits a striking afterlife in cultural 
expression, even as Cuban citizens have ex- 
perienced dramatic reconfigurations in their 
everyday work lives since the Soviets’ with- 
drawal of support. Short-term Special Pe- 
riod measures addressed extreme shortages 
through the tight rationing of food and fuel, 
the widespread use of ubiquitous Chinese bi- 
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cycles for transportation, and a curtailment of 
the workday. Longer-term strategies to restore 
economic equilibrium included the reorien- 
tation of Cuba’s trade relations toward the 
West; initiatives to attract foreign investment 
in joint ventures; a focus on raising revenues 
from industries other than sugar, the coun- 
try’s prime export, like tourism and mining; 
and market-oriented internal reforms such 
as the creation of a two-tiered monetary sys- 
tem keyed in part to hard currency, the au- 
thorization of small farmers’ markets and 
more-autonomous cooperatives, a measured 
authorization of small businesses and self- 
employment, and a sharp increase in per- 
missible remittances to island families from 
Cubans living abroad (Brenner et al. 111-16; 
Gott 286-98). Changes that have followed 
Raul Castro’s assumption of his brother Fidel’s 
presidential powers in 2006 include greater 
access to consumer goods and, most recently, 
the right to buy and sell homes and cars. One 
result of this integration of quasi-capitalist 
measures into a socialist context has been a 
resurgence of profound inequalities, intensi- 
fied along gender and racial lines; a height- 
ened visibility of distinctions Cubans would 
once have attributed to class; and a rise in the 
number of citizens subsisting through work 
in the informal sector. As Ariana Hernandez- 
Reguant observes, “The double economy 
... corresponded to a two-tiered quotidian 
experience,” a complex social restratifica- 
tion in which “a discourse of possessive indi- 
vidualism began to take hold” even as some 
“mourned the socialist values of altruism and 
solidarity” (8). The Special Period also wit- 
nessed a crisis of cultural authority in literary 
and cinematic expression.’ But neither eco- 
nomic hybridity nor the concurrent cultural 
opening gave way to the political changes once 
anticipated in the perception that Cuba was in 
transition. Instead, flexibility in economic op- 
tions for Cuban citizens has been punctuated 
by periodic initiatives in ideological retrench- 
ment, as the state has sought to incorporate 
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capitalist strategies into reformulated socialist 
principles without relinquishing centralized 
control over economic or political life. 

Artistic renditions of the discourse of 
work in post-Soviet Cuba unleash all the 
anomalies and contradictions of this sce- 
nario. But although Cubans and Cuba watch- 
ers often underscore the exceptionalism of 
Cuba’s revolution and of its precarious post- 
Cold War situation, these critical recastings 
of revolutionary work ideology evoke the 
kinds of questions—about other geocultural 
locations, historical periods, and literary- 
cultural traditions—explored through other 
disciplinary and theoretical optics by the 
contributors to this issue of PMLA, dedicated 
to the special topic of work. The historical 
trajectory of Western capitalism, particularly 
of late capitalism, constitutes the backdrop 
for many pieces in this issue, whereas Cuba, 
although embracing selective capitalist ele- 
ments to fend off economic disaster, could 
be characterized as the embodiment of late- 
twentieth-century socialism under siege. But 
its singularities notwithstanding, the Cuban 
case foregrounds the power of a sudden fi- 
nancial crisis to catapult the secure into pre- 
cariousness and shake up a society’s dearly 
held guiding myths about the value of work 
and the equality of access for citizens. 

It was probably no accident that the idea 
to initiate a special issue on work emerged at 
the PMLA Editorial Board’s May 2009 meet- 
ing, less than eight months after the culmi- 
nating events in the 2008 crash shook the 
international financial system. As PMLA goes 
to press with this issue, the unresolved con- 
sequences of those events are still reverber- 
ating in citizens’ lives. Zuccotti Park, where 
the original Occupy Wall Street protesters 
took up residence in fall 2011, is a mere six- 
minute walk north from MLA headquarters 
in New York, and in October 2011 the Edi- 
torial Board conducted its business amid the 
Occupy din. Such events matter for the work 
that we—as teacher-scholars of languages, 
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literatures, and cultures—do, a subject taken 
up by some PMLA contributors. In this con- 
text of enduring economic crisis, Cuba offers 
a rich example of the resonance of interna- 
tional economic relations with local perfor- 
mances of citizenship through work and 
challenges us to consider what happens when 
any deep-rooted, exacting ideology of work— 
socialist or capitalist—is abruptly unmoored 
from citizens’ everyday enactments of worker 
roles. Tapping into the inventive repertoire 
for reinforcing and unpacking received 
truths that storytelling, image making, and 
language play offer, literary-artistic represen- 
tations of such everyday practices can bring 
into relief the dynamics between a powerful 
work ideology and its discontents, reveal in- 
equalities and tenuous forms of making or 
unmaking a living that an official work ethic 
often obscures, or illuminate the intricate re- 
lation between work and identity narratives. 
They can also tease out the far-from-simple 
ties between the privileging of particular ar- 
tistic forms or conceptions of literature and 
art and the manner in which human commu- 
nities think and talk about work and workers. 

I shall return later to the inventive ways 
this issue’s authors address such larger ques- 
tions. In posing the Cuban case as an entrée 
to the special topic, I want to focus on artistic 
enactments of the relation between a deeply 
ingrained work ethic under siege and the 
self-apprehended identity of citizens,” a tie 
complicated in epochs of economic uncer- 
tainty and improvisational hybridity. In her 
research on Havana’s self-employed workers 
of the Special Period and on Cubans work- 
ing with foreign investment companies who 
navigate between capitalist and socialist 
models, the anthropologist-lawyer Emma 
Phillips notes that as “worker subjectivities 
are reconstructed to encompass a growing 
range of individual choices and opportuni- 
ties, new ideas evolve about who is a produc- 
tive member of society” (“Dollarization” 357). 
“[C]hanges in the regulation of labor,” she 
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affirms, “have implications for... changing 
self-conceptions,” new identities that “may 
themselves become constitutive of fundamen- 
tal social change . . . not easily captured by the 
binary of communism/capitalism” (“Maybe” 
306; my emphasis). Phillips’s words illumi- 
nate the ideologically hybrid interpellations 
of Cuban subjectivity implicit in Diego’s in- 
junction “Companero, respect your vocation!” 

In his remark vocation embodies the par- 
adoxical tension between an ethics of social 
utility or the market on the one hand and a 
call to individual fulfillment on the other, a 
tension that Raymond Williams, in tracing 
the history of the key word work, might at- 
tribute to the fact that in Euro-American cul- 
ture the identification of work with a paid job 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. But even 
as it acquires this dominant denotation, the 
word’s fundamental association with any kind 
of activity, effort, or achievement persisted 
(335). A dynamic between physical work and 
cultural activity, moreover, is inscribed in the 
etymological ties between the word culture 
and productive labor, as in cultivation or hus- 
bandry. Williams describes a trajectory in the 
meaning of culture from tending animals to 
tending human minds, from material activity 
such as work to the intellectual, the spiritual, 
and the aesthetic (87-90). These links not only 
reveal the implicit ties between literature and 
work in Western culture, they also point to 
why the concept of vocation, with its implica- 
tion that the self is cultivated through work, 
can illuminate Cuban films and fiction in 
which self-fulfillment of a not obviously so- 
cialist kind is reinscribed in new mediations 
with utopian dreams. Against a backdrop of 
intensified economic hybridity, these new 
mediations between self and work emerge not 
only in working subjects who, like the com- 
munist student David, are interpellated as the 
revolution’s true believers but also in those 
whose spheres of labor, such as night-time en- 
tertainment or sex work, had been proscribed 
as marginal. Although revolutionary ideology 
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in Cuba interpellates its subjects as workers, 
the following examples show how the concept 
of a vocation posed by Diego’s admonition of- 
fers a way to square a residual socialist work 
ideology with the resurgent individualism 
characterizing Cuba’s post-Soviet era. 

As we consider the subjective dexter- 
ity required to perform the shifting role of 
worker in economically unstable scenarios, we 
can think about the work sphere as what Jo- 
seph Roach would call a “behavioral vortex,” 
a regularly traversed locale marked by “the 
gravitational pull of social necessity” (28), or 
as what Michel de Certeau would call a “prac- 
ticed place,” staked out not through its official 
mapping but by the recurrent, everyday activ- 
ity of citizens (117). Both terms designate a 
contested sphere that may be either physically 
real or imagined. Such locales may be insti- 
tutionalized—like the formally organized Cu- 
ban work life since the revolution’—and their 
activities ritualized. But they are also spheres 
of everyday activity’s improvisational poten- 
tial. As Ben Highmore argues, the kind of 
everydayness that Certeau attributes to “prac- 
ticed places” manifests “the density of cul- 
tural life and its refusal to be contained by the 
parameters of what passes for official ‘national 
life” (177; my emphasis). It is this refusal to 
be contained by the institutions that ground 
it that makes work portrayed in Cuban fiction 
and film so revealing of the dissonant cultural 
conversation about the revolution’s legacy. 
Certeau coined the phrase “practiced place” to 
define “space” and to contrast it with “place,” 
which he ties to the “law of the ‘proper’” as 
an “indication of stability.” Certeau’s space by 
contrast “temporalize[s]” place, emphasizing 
moments when place is “caught in the ambi- 
guity of an actualization” and functions in 
“a polyvalent unity of conflictual programs” 
(117). His concept of “practiced place” is use- 
ful for thinking about cultural representa- 
tions of work in post-Soviet Cuba because it 
juxtaposes the rule of law with the ambigu- 
ity and conflict of everyday actualizations, in 
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which, as Highmore notes (in his exegesis of 
Certeau), “imaginings” differ from the “ratio- 
nale governing the present” (148). 


Romances in Pedagogy at Work 


The inscription of work in the official defini- 
tion of Cuban citizenship under the revolu- 
tion could not be clearer than in the opening 
sentence of article 1 of the Cuban constitu- 
tion: “Cuba is a socialist state of workers” 
(“Cuba es un Estado socialista de trabajado- 
res”; Republica de Cuba 4). But by the time 
the first postrevolutionary constitution was 
adopted, in 1976, the ideological anchor for 
its work ethic had long been in place. We can 
recall Che Guevara’s messianic call for a new, 
organic relation to work in “El socialismo y 
el hombre en Cuba” (“Socialism and Man in 
Cuba” [1965]) and “Una actitud nueva frente 
al trabajo” (“A New Attitude toward Work” 
[1964]). Che argued that the capitalist alien- 
ation of people from their labors would be 
eliminated not simply through altered rela- 
tions to production but also through the new 
conception of work. Uncoupled from the 
market and material incentives, “liberated 
work” (“trabajo liberado”; “El socialismo” 
376), in particular volunteer work, would 
stimulate a new consciousness in the incipi- 
ent “new man,” fuel a “new joy” (“alegria 
nueva’) and a sense of “play” (“juego”) in 
everyday life (“Una actitud” 333), and forge 
his class-leveling identification not only with 
the collective but also with work itself: “Peo- 
ple... begin to see themselves portrayed in 
their work and to understand their human 
magnitude through the object created, the 
work fulfilled. This no longer entails leav- 
ing a part of one’s being in the form of the 
labor power sold . . . but rather signifies an 
emanation from oneself, a contribution to the 
common life in which one is reflected” (“El 
hombre . . . empieza a verse retratado en su 
obra y a comprender su magnitud humana a 
través del objeto creado, del trabajo realizado. 
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Esto ya no entrana dejar una parte de su ser 
en forma de fuerza de trabajo vendida . . . sino 
que significa una emanacion de si mismo, un 
aporte a la vida comun en que se refleja’; “El 
socialismo” 376). 

Although Che clearly drew on Marxist 
labor ideology, his emphasis on developing 
a new consciousness gave the Cuban revolu- 
tionary conception of work its singular cast."° 
This distinct, Cuban version of Marxism con- 
tained strong nationalist features and also 
synthesized elements from Antonio Gramsci, 
from the nineteenth-century Cuban poet- 
intellectual and independence fighter José 
Marti (1853-95), and from Latin America’s 
first home-grown Marxist, the Peruvian José 
Carlos Mariategui (1894-1930). A key feature 
in Cuba’s new work ethic, according to Che, is 
the pedagogical mechanism for effecting the 
change in consciousness. He imagined Cuba 
as “one gigantic school” (“una gigantesca 
escuela”; “El socialismo” 372) and cast the 
volunteer teacher as the revolution’s most im- 
portant cultural worker. Holding a romanti- 
cized view of rural Cubans as the incarnation 
of the revolutionary spirit, he argued that the 
encounter between urban teacher and rural 
student would change perceptions of work.” 
The educating would be reciprocal, bridg- 
ing mental and manual work and class lines. 
Newly literate rural Cubans would acquire a 
sense of participatory citizenship, reinforc- 
ing their restructured relation to production. 
The urban teacher on location would also do 
physical labor (such as sugarcane harvest- 
ing) to acquire an enhanced awareness of in- 
equality and a commitment to solidarity with 
other citizens based on love. As a conduit for 
its ideology of work, the revolutionary state’s 
reforms incorporated literacy-campaign 
principles into the island’s universal educa- 
tion system, through an academic curriculum 
requiring experience with manual labor and 
other practical activities, volunteering, and, 
for urban children, periodic immersion in 
rural life.’” 
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As the framework for educating the 
postrevolutionary citizen, then, the work 
ethic according to Che underscores the social 
duty that moves David in Fresa y chocolate 
to study political science but also imagines 
a vital connection between individuals’ self- 
apprehended identities and their work, em- 
bodied in the dissident Diego’s choice of the 
word vocation. Given the word’s root in the 
Latin vocare (“to call”) and its historical ties 
to the Christian concept of a calling, Diego’s 
admonition has an interpellative force and 
true-believer fervor comparable with Che’s 
creed-like call for a new relation between 
the “new man” and his work. The notion of a 
vocation as something to which one is called 
also reveals tensions in a state’s “hailing” of 
its citizens through a work ideology to con- 
tribute to the social good while realizing their 
individual “human magnitude.” The gram- 
matically impersonal form of Diego’s call to 
David to respect his vocation reinforces these 
mixed signals. In the context of their intimate 
conversation, my rendition of “la vocacién 
se respeta” as a second-person command is 
appropriate. But it can also be translated as 
“a vocation is to be respected,” the kind of 
maxim with truth claims that one might find 
on the Cuban vallas, the public billboards 
still used to display revolutionary slogans. 

Cultural debates in Cuba about work 
long predate the Special Period and even the 
revolution. Cuban scholars trace the revolu- 
tionary work ethic to Marti, who executed 
adroit metaphoric turns to define the man of 
action as a worker and intellectuals as labor- 
ers.'* In recounting early-twentieth-century 
modernization, the historian Louis Pérez 
documents the impact in Cuba of the United 
States’ market-based work ethic and ideas of 
the “self-made man” (143-46), and he details 
the projects in skills education, in production, 
and in marketing through which Protestant 
missionaries sought to reinforce this ethic 
throughout Cuba (252). In fact, a critical re- 
action to the market-based work ethic and, by 
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extension, to the United States’ intervention 
in Cuban economic and cultural affairs was 
a key feature of Cuba’s literary (1920s—30s) 
and artistic (1920s—40s) avant-gardes, whose 
cultural activity was often marked by critical 
representations of work. Those who signed 
the manifesto of Cuba’s avant-garde Grupo 
Minorista (“Minoritist Group” [1923-27]), for 
instance, defined themselves as “intellectual 
workers” who integrated artistic innovation 
with affirmations of cultural autonomy from 
the United States (““Declaracién”). As I have 
argued elsewhere, in response to the United 
States’ domination of Cuba’s sugarcane in- 
dustry, multigenre artistic expressions syn- 
thesized a focus on sugar with explorations of 
Afro-Cuban culture as a powerful antidote to 
the United States’ influence and as a marker 
of Cuban identity.’* Key literary examples 
include Agustin Acosta’s La zafra: Poema 
de combate (“The Sugar Harvest: A Combat 
Poem” [1926]), Alejo Carpentier’s novel jEcue- 
Yamba-O! (“Lord, Praised Be Thou” [1933]) 
and ballet script El milagro de Anaquillé 
(“The Miracle of Anaquillé” [1927]), and 
the early Afro-Cuban work of the renowned 
poet Nicolas Guillén. Mario Carrenio’s paint- 
ing Cortadores de cana (“Sugarcane Cutters” 
[1943]), reproduced on the cover of this issue, 
is the boldest visual depiction of this critical 
attention to work in the Cuban vanguards’ 
cultural discourse.’® Sujatha Fernandes ar- 
gues that Cuban socialism’s work ethic of 
solidarity and volunteerism was already well 
rooted in earlier nationalist movements, reli- 
gious and social organizations, and, she ob- 
serves, strong United States influences: “the 
evangelical churches’ ethic of hard work and 
helpfulness to others encouraged persever- 
ance and cooperation” (28). I would add that 
artistic explorations of the postrevolutionary 
work ethic are also rooted in the critical in- 
quiries into work that marked Cuba’s artistic 
avant-gardes. 

In a comparable critical vein, by repre- 
senting work as a “practiced place” postrevo- 
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lutionary artistic inquiries problematized the 
revolution’s work ethic from the start, in par- 
ticular the idealized pedagogical symbiosis 
between a bourgeoisie shedding its old ways 
and the revolution’s urban and rural ben- 
eficiaries. Gutiérrez Alea’s early masterpiece 
Memorias del subdesarrollo (Memories of Un- 
derdevelopment [1968]) intimated these com- 
plications in a failed romance between the 
film’s protagonist, Sergio—a former business 
owner and aspiring writer who out of curi- 
osity remains in Cuba when his cohort and 
family leave—and Elena, a quasi-adolescent 
of limited education. The film, in which Ser- 
gio’s perspective often dominates, links his 
alienation in part to his lack of useful work: 
he still lives from his property, which is grad- 
ually being appropriated by the state. Sergio 
is not in principle unsympathetic with the 
revolution’s goals of equity and education but 
despairs about the “underdevelopment” of 
its beneficiaries, embodied for him in Elena. 
With such intellectualized backdrops as a 
Havana bookstore, an art exhibit, and Er- 
nest Hemingway’s library-study on the Finca 
Vigia, the film stages this cross-class encoun- 
ter as a Pygmalion-like tutorial in cultural lit- 
eracy in which no Guevarian consciousness 
shifts unfold. The failed romance between 
Sergio and Elena as two postrevolutionary 
players can be read in part as a failure in the 
reciprocal pedagogy that might produce a 
new consciousness of work. 

Although Sergio designates himself Ele- 
na’s tutor, he is not really a teacher. But the 
work of bona fide teachers was one of the first 
vocations portrayed in early postrevolution- 
ary Cuban literature. While pedagogical ini- 
tiatives accompanied many twentieth-century 
revolutions (Russian, Mexican, Nicaraguan), 
efforts to integrate theory with practice in a 
consciousness-raising synthesis of manual 
and intellectual labor singularized Cuba's 
vast educational reforms. Moreover, the suc- 
cess of Cuba’s literacy campaigns is frequently 
attributed to the on-location tutorial model in 
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which one teacher often worked with a single 
student or a small group. This model gave the 
teacher a central role in the revolution’s cul- 
tural imaginary, and early fictional accounts 
showcased the problems for those respond- 
ing to the call. These accounts include Mae- 
stra voluntaria (“Volunteer Teacher” [1962]), 
by Daura Olema, a novel that, as Ana Serra 
demonstrates, represents the failure of urban 
literacy teachers and their rural students to 
identify with each other (“New Man” 42-49). 
Other fictionalized accounts register the ten- 
sions underlying changes in work practices 
and ensuing complications between class re- 
lations and those of gender or race.’ 

The 1968 film classic Lucia, directed by 
Humberto Solas, offers a key example. Lucia 
portrays three Cuban women named Lucia— 
one who experiences the colonial indepen- 
dence wars, one who lives in Havana during 
its modernization in the 1920s and 1930s, 
and one who works on a farm collective in 
the 1960s. In the third segment, probably the 
postrevolutionary text that most faithfully 
enacts the Guevarian ideal, a young male 
volunteer arrives at Lucia’s rural home. As- 
signed to teach her to read, he also does req- 
uisite farming labor. This film segment casts 
Lucia’s emergent literacy as the catalyst for 
her rebellion against a jealous husband who 
forbids her to work. Offsetting the residual 
class hierarchies implicit in having a young 
city man with his educator’s lantern enlighten 
the unschooled Lucia about her oppression is 
the teacher’s lack of a name. This is not his 
story, and he only reinforces what Lucia’s 
community has been proclaiming: she has the 
right to work and to read. Here the vocational 
call leans more toward Lucia’s informed citi- 
zenship than toward the teacher’s seemingly 
unproblematic assumption of his multiple 
work roles. Improvisational verses of the 
popular song “Guantanamera” not only back- 
ground the film’s idealized images of happy 
farmworkers—with the volunteer teacher 
harmoniously toiling at their side—but also 
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admonish the husband’s failure to adjust to 
changing times.’’ The couple’s unresolved 
standoff suggests that new work models are 
challenging to absorb. 

The 1974 film De cierta manera (One 
Way or Another) probes these problems more 
frankly, eschewing the sentimental revolu- 
tionary glow of Lucia’s third segment. This 
lauded experimental fusion of fiction and 
documentary was directed by Sara Gomez, 
Cuba’s first Afro-Cuban woman filmmaker, 
who died while completing it.'* The film, set 
soon after the revolution’s triumph, offers a 
difficult romance, between Mario—an Afro- 
Cuban bus-factory laborer, raised in a poor 
Havana neighborhood—and Yolanda, a pri- 
mary school teacher of middle-class origins. 
The revolution’s reforms directly benefit Ma- 
rio, but Yolanda’s vocation and her conflicts 
with Mario enact the stresses of living out 
these reforms. The two live and work in Mi- 
raflores, a razed slum under reconstruction 
by the revolution. Mario and Yolanda are 
complicated fictional characters, who interact 
with unrehearsed real-world residents of Mi- 
raflores. Critically reframing the ideal that so- 
cial classes’ perceptions of each other can be 
transformed, one scene shows Yolanda in her 
classroom berating a young boy for not appre- 
ciating all that the revolution has given him. 
The film’s juxtaposition of fiction and docu- 
mentary, inventive for its time, underscores 
Yolanda and Mario’s strong revolutionary 
work ethic but situates them at the juncture 
of all the social, racial, and gender tensions 
characterizing Cuba in the 1960s and 1970s. 


What Work? Which Job? 


It is no accident that postrevolutionary artis- 
tic representations of work focus frequently 
on teachers, not simply because of their po- 
tential for revolutionary volunteerism and 
their interpellation as the gap bridgers for 
class consciousness. Teachers and tutors in 
these accounts also implicitly stand in for 
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Cuba’s “lettered city,””’ its intelligentsia, who 


since 1961—the year Fidel Castro delivered 
the renowned “Words to Intellectuals”—have 
experienced the shifting fortunes of testing 
through trial and error what “[w]ithin the 
Revolution, everything; outside the Revolu- 
tion, nothing” means when it comes to mak- 
ing art (Castro 276). Che himself called for 
new intellectuals divested of the “original 
sin” (“pecado original”) of not being “au- 
thentically revolutionary” (“auténticamente 
revolucionarios’; “El socialismo” 380), a goal 
attainable only by overcoming aestheticism 
not obviously connected to concerns of or- 
dinary people.*° With Cuban writers’ post- 
Soviet “reinscription of the aesthetic’—a term 
coined by James Buckwalter-Arias—the lines 
of this debate have been redrawn. As the Cu- 
ban scholar Desiderio Navarro argues, in the 
1970s Cuban intellectuals were disparaged in 
official discourse and popular culture as “out 
of touch with social reality, the people, and 
hard work” (199; my emphasis). In contrast, 
post-Soviet literature and film, often through 
the optic of an artist-intellectual character, 
portray a revolutionary work ethic discon- 
nected from everyday practice. Zoé Valdés’s 
novel La nada cotidiana (lit. “The Everyday 
Nothingness” [1995]) offers a scathing cri- 
tique of this ethic. An irreverent Kiinstler- 
roman, La nada cotidiana unfolds, on one 
narrative level, in the present-tense, moment- 
by-moment “nothingness” of the workday of 
its narrator and protagonist, Yocandra, the 
editor of a literary magazine. Her on-the-job 
daydreaming generates a second-level retro- 
spective narration of her life to this point. 
Parody dominates Yocandra’s ribald, scato- 
logical framing of the revolutionary work 
ethic as the literal site of her own birth, an 
event instigated when Che himself envelops 
her mother’s pregnant belly in the Cuban flag 
as she goes into labor at the 1959 May Day 
celebration and her machete-wielding, patri- 
otic father rushes straight from the sugarcane 
harvest to the hospital “scattering the red soil 
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he [shakes] from his body” (“regando tierra 
colorada que sacudia de su cuerpo”; 22).”’ But 
Yocandra’s reflections are more direct: “I’m 
on my way to the office: worK. What work? 
I’ve been doing the same thing for two years: 
pedal from my house to the office, mark the 
card, sit down at the desk, read a few foreign 
magazines that keep coming two or three 
months or years late, and daydream” (“Voy 
hacia la oficina: EL TRABAJO. ;Qué trabajo? 
Hace dos afios que hago lo mismo todos los 
dias: pedalear de mi casa a la oficina, marcar 
la tarjeta, sentarme en el burd, leer algunas 
revistas extranjeras que continuan llegando 
con dos y tres meses 0 afios de retraso, y pen- 
sar en las musarafias’; 32). 

Such enactments of daily idleness are not 
mere surface critiques of economic precari- 
ousness. Rather, idle characters like Yocan- 
dra assertively resist notions of productivity 
as a viable anchor for selfhood and walk away 
from work that has rendered them superflu- 
ous in search of alternative engagements of 
their time. For example, the historian Es- 
corpion in Antonio José Ponte’s masterly, 
melancholic story “Corazon de skitalietz” 
(“Heart of a Wanderer” [1998]) goes AWOL 
from filling out index cards at a state-run cul- 
tural institute to wander the ruined city; and 
Victorio, the protagonist of Abilio Estévez’s 
novel Los palacios distantes (Distant Palaces 
[2002]), abandons a state job at an aqueduct 
to roam Havana and take up street perform- 
ing with his new friends, a sex worker pa- 
tronized by tourists and a clown. In Estévez’s 
account, unlike Ponte’s, characters still seek 
their true vocations and, by reenacting Cuba’s 
rich cultural past for fellow citizens in dete- 
riorating neighborhoods, salvage remnants 
of that ideal. But a more striking reverence 
toward work also persists in film and fic- 
tion that portray contemporary Cuban work 
life as improvisational identity remappings 
marked by the agency of choice. 

One obvious approach, the one followed 
by Fresa y chocolate, has been to restage peda- 
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gogy in surprising new places, enveloping the 
teacher-student duo in nostalgic desire but 
recasting it as a residual vocational path to a 
more reflective selfhood. For example, Gutiér- 
rez Alea’s final film, the popular comedy 
Guantanamera (1995), also codirected with 
Tabio, highlights the transformation of the 
protagonist, Gina, on a road trip across Cuba. 
Through this genre-film pilgrimage, Gina 
disconnects from her ideologue husband, 
who organizes the ride (a funeral procession 
for Gina’s aunt entangled in bureaucratic dys- 
function), and paradoxically liberates herself 
through a renewed on-the-road liaison with 
the (instantly reformed) womanizer, Mariano, 
a truck driver’s sidekick smitten by her years 
back when he was her university student. As 
the road trip showcases workers who have 
taken on new roles that Cuba’s economy has 
generated in response to material shortages— 
tour guides, clandestine roadside food ven- 
dors, and managers of paladares (the then still 
illicit family-owned restaurants)—we learn 
that Gina abandoned teaching political econ- 
omy because of her heterodox views. “Theory 
is one thing and practice another” (“Una cosa 
es la teoria y otra es la practica”) she remarks. 
By the film’s end, Gina resolves to reclaim the 
pedagogical vocation of her heart’s desire by 
accepting a radio-program position coun- 
seling youth. Accompanied (like the third 
segment of Solas’s Lucia) by improvisational 
verses of “Guantanamera’” that reflect on the 
action, the film envelops Gina’s metamorpho- 
sis in the soap-operatic renewed romance be- 
tween a teacher and her student that not only 
critically mimics revolutionary pedagogy at 
work but also strives to salvage the work ethic 
through a citizen’s reformulation of her call- 
ing under new conditions. 

Tabio’s comedy Lista de espera (Waiting 
List [2000]) aims to rescue the revolution’s 
imagined synergy of work fulfillment and so- 
cial good by projecting it onto a more varie- 
gated canvas.” The film opens with the arrival 
at a rural bus terminal of Emilio, a young 
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Havana-trained engineer en route home 
because there are no jobs in the city. Here 
passengers in transit await buses that never 
arrive or are too full to accept more passen- 
gers. When their efforts to repair a broken- 
down bus fail and they must spend the night 
in the terminal, the passengers experience 
a collective dream. In the dream, they pool 
material resources and their occupational 
know-how to create sumptuous communal 
ajiacos, or hodgepodge stews, like “lobster a 
la terminal” (“langosta a la terminal”) and to 
remodel the terminal into a dynamic com- 
munity shelter.”’ A close-up shot early in this 
transformation shows two characters consult- 
ing a manual on the psychology of work. Two 
characters call the others to action with re- 
peated reminders that “it’s necessary to work” 
(“hay que trabajar”). These include an unem- 
ployed engineer, Emilio, played by Vladimir 
Cruz—the same actor who portrayed David 
in Fresa y chocolate—and the supposedly 
blind Rolando, whose feigned disability stim- 
ulates the group’s ingrained volunteerism and 
who is played by Jorge Perugorria, Diego in 
Fresa y chocolate. The film—dedicated post- 
humously to Gutiérrez Alea—deploys these 
connections for countless intertextual winks 
at well-known Cuban films. This composi- 
tional strategy of creating a film from bits and 
pieces of others reinforces the work model of 
creative recycling—ajiaco-style—embodied 
in the terminal’s remodeling. This film self- 
consciously reiterates such values as solidar- 
ity and social sharing through work. But 
here characters also reconnect with their in- 
dividual vocations, rendered viable precisely 
through collective endeavors. Thus the sta- 
tionmaster becomes the landscape painter 
he always wanted to be and fills the terminal 
with his art, a book-loving retired bureau- 
crat becomes the librarian for an improvised 
library, a woman redeploys her curandera 
(natural healer) knowledge for curing, and 
Emilio uses his engineering training to fix 
whatever needs repairs. As they awaken a bus 
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arrives to deliver them to their destinations. 
But Emilio opens his eyes when somebody 
shakes him while repeating not the ubiqui- 
tous companero but the alternative, though 
rhyming, “ingeniero, ingeniero,” a call that 
interpellates Emilio through the vocation he 
desires. Although most of the characters re- 
turn to their regular lives, Emilio, the film’s 
final scene implies, will continue hanging out 
in crowded terminals where there will always 
be something to fix. 

A more elegiac rendition of revolution- 
ary work ideals shapes Mario Conde, the 
long-lived, malcontent protagonist of Leo- 
nardo Padura’s widely read detective fiction. 
Padura’s novels recast state-promoted 1970s 
versions of the genre into exposures of official 
corruption and showcase besieged revolution- 
ary ideology through Conde’s occupational 
metamorphoses.”* Padura published seven 
Conde novels between 1991 and 2007, set 
between 1989 and the turn of the millen- 
nium.’ Conde’s serial vocational struggles 
unfold through his gradual abandonment of 
police work (he never much cared for weap- 
ons, violence, or the potential for state repres- 
sion), but the personal calling for problem 
solving and a desire for just resolutions keep 
him loosely connected to the force. Over the 
course of the seven novels, Conde leaves the 
force to write fiction and recycles himself in 
the new economy as a bookseller who finds 
and sells private collections to foreign buy- 
ers through intermediaries. After leaving the 
force, he often reflects on his calling. In Adids 
Hemingway (2001) and La neblina de ayer 
(“Yesterday’s Mist” [2005]), Conde’s work 
life is a hybrid of bookselling for sustenance, 
freelance and unpaid detective work for his 
friends on the force, and continued attempts 
to write fiction. This mixed vocational model 
unsettles him: “now... he was a goddamn 
private detective in a country with neither de- 
tectives nor private people; he felt like a bad 
metaphor for a strange reality” (“ahora... era 
un cabroén detective privado en un pais sin 
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detectives ni privados, o sea, una mala meta- 
fora de una extrafia realidad”; Adiés Heming- 
way [2005] 119-20; Adids Hemingway [2006] 
101). But Conde also concludes that engage- 
ment in detective work’s averiguadera—the 
process of figuring things out—weaves his la- 
bors into his identity: “In his years as a police- 
man, Conde had liked to get involved in cases 
like this one, in which he immersed himself 
to the point of losing his breath and almost 
consciousness; in which he enveloped himself 
to the extent that they became his own skin” 
(“En sus afios de policia al Conde le gustaba 
enredarse en casos como éste donde se sumer- 
gia hasta perder la respiracion y casi la con- 
ciencia, en los cuales se arropaba al extremo 
de convertirlos en su propia piel”). Conde’s 
vocation for the averiguadera links his detec- 
tive work to his writing and his community, 
as he spins hypothetical tales with his genera- 
tional cohort of tightly knit friends.”° But for 
Conde, a viable identity in post-Soviet Cuba 
means not only expanding his calling for the 
averiguadera beyond his wage-yielding job 
but also divesting his daily work of any uto- 
pian remnants. Near the end of La neblina 
de ayer, his beloved former chief asks him a 
question not unlike Diego’s question to David 
about why he was studying political science: 
“Why in hell did someone like you become 
a cop?” (“;Por qué carajo un tipo como tu se 
hizo policia?”; 286). Conde responds that 


lately, when I see how the world’s going, I 
think that I once dreamed of fixing it a little 
so it wouldn't be such a fucked-up place, and 
that I fell for the story that I could do that as 
a cop. It was a romantic dream, no? Now I 
know that I was swimming against the tide, 
but I don’t regret having done it though I’d 
never do it again. ... If before I was an agnos- 
tic, now I’m an unbeliever. 


ultimamente, cuando veo como va el mundo, 
creo que alguna vez sofé con arreglarlo un 
poco para que no fuera un lugar tan jodido, 
y me tragué la historia de que como policia 
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podia hacerlo. Fue un suefio romantico, ;no? 
Ahora sé que nadé contra la corriente, pero 
no me arrepiento de lo hecho aunque nunca 
volveria a hacerlo. ... Si antes era un agnés- 
tico, ahora soy un descreido. (286) 


And yet Conde’s work life as a bookseller pro- 
vides a more coherent existence than he expe- 
rienced as a detective: “Selling old books I feel 
freer, with no power over others and above 
all more satisfied with myself” (“Vendiendo 
libros viejos me siento mas libre, sin poder 
sobre los demas y sobre todo mas conforme 
conmigo mismo’; 286). 


A Little Night Work 


Wandering the neighborhoods of post-Soviet 
Havana through the optic of the detective 
Mario Conde proffers glimpses of a city off 
the tourist itinerary and of resurging prac- 
tices—petty thievery, vagrancy, sex work, and 
unsanctioned night-time entertainment—that 
the revolutionary state aimed to render invis- 
ible or that declined with initially improved 
living standards. As the state sought to banish 
the international reputation Cuba had gained 
under Fulgencio Batista as a vortex of the idle 
rich, sexual tourism, and organized crime, 
the work of art that triggered its first major 
showdown with artists and intellectuals, in 
1961, was a short, low-budget documentary of 
Havana nightlife, P.M., directed by Saba Ca- 
brera Infante and Orlando Jiménez Leal. The 
film, in experimental “free cinema,” presents 
scenes of Cubans—primarily Afro-Cubans— 
dancing, drinking, performing, and hanging 
out. It was promoted by the literary supple- 
ment Lunes de Revolucion (“Monday of Revo- 
lution”), a periodical eclectic in aesthetics and 
ideology, edited by Saba’s brother, Guillermo 
Cabrera Infante, who later wrote a master- 
piece of the Latin American Boom, Tres tristes 
tigres (Three Trapped Tigers [1967]), a ribald, 
verbally sumptuous ode to Havana nightlife 
on the eve of the revolution. The magazine 
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and filmmakers’ confrontation with the state 
film institute, the Instituto Cubano de Arte e 
Industria Cinematograficos (ICAIC) led to the 
banning of P.M., the closure of the magazine, 
and the consolidation of a party line on art in 
Fidel Castro’s “Words to Intellectuals,” with 
its line in the sand delineating art “within 
the Revolution.” Although ICAIC’s problems 
with P.M. were ostensibly in part aesthetic 
(it diverged from the Italian neorealism then 
in vogue), the state objected primarily to the 
film’s content, in particular its representation 
of Afro-Cubans, whom the state sought to re- 
cast as revolutionary subjects. 

This foundational censorship of cer- 
tain endeavors’ representation makes “night 
work” a synecdoche for activity the revolution 
deemed marginal. Bringing such work into 
the light of day has been a signature feature 
of post-Soviet Cuban expression, an explosive 
return of the repressed P.M. that renders the 
embattled documentary bland by comparison. 
Many novels and some films are populated 
not only by sex workers, procurers, hustlers 
of tourists, petty thieves, dealers in contra- 
band, grave robbers, has-been or would-be 
entertainers, and even mythical crime figures 
from the past but also by drifters and urban 
ruins dwellers who work as caretakers of a 
city portrayed as collapsing.”’ The commercial 
and editorial dynamics of this phenomenon 
are complex. Esther Whitfield demonstrates, 
for example, that the “dirty realism” of the 
writer Pedro Juan Gutiérrez manifests a cul- 
tural “dollarization” and exploits and cri- 
tiques the voyeuristic international market 
for a version of Cuba based on sexual excess 
and a gritty exoticism far from international 
readers’ worlds and from revolutionary goals 
(97-126). Some representations of forms of 
work once deemed marginal, however, revisit 
these activities as worthy of vindication and 
reveal an impulse to incorporate them into a 
refashioned work ethic. 

For Padura’s detective Conde, raised as 
a true-believer revolutionary, exploring this 
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world embodies his sense of loss. But other 
works suggest a will to invest such activity 
with an aura of vocational agency: in Ponte’s 
novel Contrabando de sombras (“Contra- 
band of Shadows” [2002]), an eclectic char- 
acter mix includes grave robbers in Havana's 
main cemetery whose fencing points to the 
informal economy; in Estévez’s Los palacios 
distantes, the sex worker Salma makes stra- 
tegic choices to advance her vocation as a 
performer; the 2008 film Omerta, directed 
by Pavel Giroud, explores the occupational 
ups and downs of a retiring bodyguard to a 
renowned 1960s gangster; and Los dioses ro- 
tos (Broken Gods), also from 2008, directed 
by Ernesto Daranas, demythifies an early- 
twentieth-century Cuban procurer (Alberto 
Yarini) through the complex interactions in 
Havana of contemporary pimps and female 
sex workers portrayed not simply as victims 
of violence but also as occupational decision 
makers resistant to a social worker’s rescue. 
Collectively these characters improvise on a 
work ethic that once excluded them. 

I want to linger briefly on three final 
examples. Most of the films and prose nar- 
ratives I have addressed here are the works 
of artists formed by revolutionary utopian 
thinking, whose post-Soviet take on work 
mixes disillusionment, anger, nostalgia, and 
critique with an impulse to remake lost val- 
ues. Two of my last examples represent a new 
generation of street filmmakers whose im- 
provisational occupation integrates official 
ICAIC film traditions with novel technologi- 
cal approaches and inventive collaborations.”® 
Ella trabaja (She Works [2007]), a documen- 
tary short directed by Jesus Hernandez Bach 
(b. 1984), presents interviews with Havana 
transvestites that underscore the positive im- 
pact of access to work on their self-perception 
and social acceptance. They speak of varying 
fortunes—corresponding to the levels of prej- 
udice they faced—in securing the education 
for the work they sought (and, in most cases, 
obtained), ranging from health care and so- 
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cial work to acting, hotel desk work, singing, 
textile production, and food services. The 
film frames their personal anecdotes with 
praise from job supervisors and with defini- 
tions from ostensible experts on transvestism. 
All lobby for equal treatment, though one 
characterizes transvestism as a “defect.” Be- 
yond its call for tolerance typical of twenty- 
first-century antihomophobia campaigns in 
Cuba,” the short portrays “the will to work” 
as something that not only fulfills its inter- 
viewees as individuals but also restores these 
original outsiders as revolutionary subjects. 
After securing a job in her field, one transves- 
tite observes that “we can be useful... we can 
work ... we can do things for the revolution” 
(“podemos ser utiles ... podemos trabajar... 
podemos hacer por la revolucién”). De buzos, 
leones y tanqueros (2006),*° a documentary 
short directed by Daniel Vera (b. 1980), offers 
on-location interviews with Havana dump- 
ster divers of all ages. Although prompting 
its subjects with questions about how long 
they have been dumpster diving and whether 
they have regular jobs, this film lets them 
speak for themselves (no experts intervene) 
and reveals the patchwork constituting their 
identity as workers: one is a university stu- 
dent who also does sound work at the ICAIC, 
two are retirees, some have regular jobs and 
moonlight in this activity, and others left jobs 
to work at it full-time. Although some are in 
more dire straits than others, several pride 
themselves on their specializations and ex- 
pertise in the dumpster-diving craft, and one 
retiree in his eighties insists he does not need 
to do this but has always loved to work and 
cannot bear to be idle. 

The most eloquent twenty-first-century 
representation of Cubans at work is the film 
Suite Habana (2003), regarded as the mas- 
terpiece of Fernando Pérez (b. 1944), Cuba’s 
most accomplished living director. An inven- 
tive hybrid of documentary and fiction, Suite 
Habana, as Serra notes, reinforces revolution- 
ary values of education, resistance, and per- 
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severance (“La Habana” 98). But it also offers 
a visual ode to work as performed by twelve 
real-world Havana citizens in the course of 
twenty-four hours.*’ The film shifts from 
character to character in segments lacking 
dialogue, against a background synthesis of 
music, street sounds, and random phrases, 
usually spoken by people not identified in the 
film. Periodic shots of two Havana landmarks 
track the film’s cycle from day to night and 
back: the Havana harbor lighthouse search- 
light and the venerated bronze sculpture of 
John Lennon on a park bench, an artwork that 
citizens guard in shifts.°* The names and ages 
of characters appear in subtitles, so we gradu- 
ally come to know them, but more through 
the visual rendition of their work, including 
shoe repair, railroad-track restoration, food 
services, hospital laundry work, plaster re- 
pair, street vending, construction work, care- 
taking, and housework. Subtitles for the film’s 
closing still shots identify characters’ occupa- 
tions and (often vocational) dreams for the 
future.** A striking feature of Suite Habana 
is the visual metonymies in which human 
bodies are represented by the objects of their 
labors, a lyric recasting of the Guevarian ties 
between personal identity and work: inti- 
mate close-ups of such tasks as ironing, sort- 
ing peanuts or rice, and refitting a shoe sole. 
Without dialogue, the film depicts work as 
more private and individual than the revolu- 
tionary match of the personal with the social, 
as the characters’ wordless internal reflections 
pervade their labors. Through the brief con- 
cluding subtitles, the film also registers work 
realignments generated by economic reforms 
or hardships: a former state-employed car- 
penter is now a freelancer, whereas a seventy- 
nine-year-old retired schoolteacher sells 
peanuts on Havana’s streets not for personal 
fulfillment (she is the only one who “no lon- 
ger has any dreams” [“ya no tiene suefos”]) 
but to make ends meet. 

In the film’s recasting of the revolution- 
ary reverence toward work, its most striking 
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feature is the powerful tribute to night work, 
whereby almost every character engages in 
some form of creative activity. The film im- 
plies that this night work often constitutes a 
character’s true vocation, one that Diego in 
Fresa y chocolate might call on them to re- 
spect. The rich nighttime scenarios not only 
create a distinction between the characters’ 
day jobs and the vocations to which they 
aspire but also, through the reverence with 
which it is presented, reactivate night work 
as a defining activity for Cuban citizens indi- 
vidually and as a group. A married launderer 
performs night gigs as a female impersonator; 
a doctor working in food services is a clown 
after hours; a construction worker’s appren- 
tice becomes a ballet dancer; an art teacher 
turned caretaker by day paints at night; a 
shoe repairman goes out dancing; and a rail- 
road repairman plays the saxophone with a 
band. These metamorphoses are enveloped in 
a powerful aura of comunitas, as the camera 
pans from one performative group scene to 
another, against the background of a church 
choir’s solemn but celebratory amens. In vi- 
tality and affect, these nighttime scenarios of 
group endeavors evoke through sharp con- 
trast the reruns of mass political rallies that 
the film’s oldest characters (including a retired 
professor of Marxism) watch—transfixed to 
near paralysis—on state television. Suite Ha- 
bana, then, ascribes citizen performances of a 
self-apprehended identity less to the work to 
which they have been called by the state than 
to their personal off-hours pastimes, which 
appear to constitute their true vocations, a 
move that while recycling a revolutionary 
reverence for work reinscribes a reflective, in- 
dividualized alienation from daily work that 
the revolution sought to banish. At the same 
time Pérez’s ode to Cubans at work embraces 
and relocates the desired synergy between 
individual citizenship and the social in a cel- 
ebration of night work and cultural work, two 
sites of enduring, unresolved contention be- 
tween the revolution and its imagined others. 
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PMLA Authors at Work 


The shifting and imaginative artistic impro- 
visations on the official work ethic in post- 
Soviet Cuba I have sampled here give the lie 
to the unwittingly cartoonish state billboard 
(valla) spotted in May 2009 on a heavily tra- 
versed Havana thoroughfare: one lone ant 
refusing to work is portrayed as a shameful 
outcast from the industrious team of ants 
around-her. A Cuban colleague suggested 
I take a look at this valla, which offered, he 
hinted, a comic example of latter-day social- 
ist kitsch, Cuban style, and a representa- 
tion, I would add, that could not differ more 
from the artistic inquiries I have examined 
here. The kind of challenges to facile ways 
of thinking about work embodied in Cuban 
responses to a shattering economic crisis in 
a socialist state permeate the wide-ranging 
critical inquiries into the topic that consti- 
tute this special issue. Taken together, these 
reflections by PMLA authors make the com- 
pelling case that the ways we talk about, theo- 
rize, represent, and enact work are in no way 
clear-cut and possess textured histories and 
discursive networks well worth untangling so 
we can see more clearly their power in shap- 
ing communities and individuals. Given the 
ties Williams posits between material labor 
and the work of culture and considering the 
role of storytelling and the play of language 
and imagery in enacting contending cultural 
imaginaries and emergent forms of agency, 
the literary-cultural field offers richly hetero- 
dox approaches to work. But organizers of the 
special issue also felt it essential to include in- 
terventions from other disciplines as well as 
reflections on our own complicated work per- 
formances as twenty-first-century academics. 

Judith Hamera and Donal Harris initiate 
the critical expedition that follows with fresh 
incursions into the discursive terrain and 
underlying ideologies of modernization and 
modern industry’s work modes, showcasing 
how a singular expressive form—choreogra- 
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phy, for Hamera, and literary journalism, for 
Harris—can become a metonymy for an ideo- 
logical or organizational orientation toward 
work. Hamera illuminates the mass-culture 
icon Michael Jackson’s virtuosity as a nostalgic 
dancer at work, whose body (in particular as 
a metaphoric “human motor”) romanticizes, 
from the site of late-twentieth-century radi- 
cal deindustrialization (e.g., the steel town of 
Gary, Indiana, where Jackson grew up), mo- 
dernity’s imaginings of human bodies through 
work. Harris turns to James Agee and Walker 
Evans's 1941 Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 
a literary-journalistic and photographic ac- 
count of Dust Bowl-era sharecroppers. Harris 
plumbs the persistent if unwitting ties in this 
hybrid text between its refashioned concept of 
writing as work and the corporate style and 
editorial practices of rising American media 
corporations such as Time Inc., evoking the 
tensions between work “on the clock” and “for 
oneself” that Agee seeks to elide (unsuccess- 
fully, according to Harris). 

Anne-Maria Makhulu and Dorian Bell 
offer intricate theoretical reflections on ana- 
lytic categories related to work. Both focus 
on modes of activity rendered as precarious 
or superfluous and bring to the fore the com- 
plicity of particular theories or conceptions of 
work, capital, or labor in scenarios of extreme 
dispossession or exclusion. Makhulu brings 
the perspective of a cultural anthropologist 
to bear on work in a postindustrial age by 
reflecting on posttransition South Africa, an 
“apparently peripheral outpost of the world 
system” caught between pre- and postindus- 
trial culture and marked by the appearance 
of social classes whose seemingly permanent 
precarious conditions of work challenge exist- 
ing analytic categories. Her analysis engages 
such pioneering theories as Slavoj Zizek’s 
writings on the commodity, Gilles Deleuze 
and Félix Guattari’s concept of capture, and 
Fred Moten’s phenomenology of “flight and 
inhabitation” and offers new ways for literary 
scholars to think about cultural representa- 
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tions of work in “postwork” scenarios. Bell 
investigates the connections between Han- 
nah Arendt’s analyses of anti-Semitism, her 
concept of the labor of superfluity, and the 
tensions inherent in her conception of the 
modern state. Key to understanding these 
tensions, Bell argues, is Arendt’s idiosyn- 
cratic and stressed binary of “labor” (activ- 
ity oriented toward basic subsistence) and 
“work” (“world-building” endeavors), which 
he unpacks to suggest that in Arendt’s analy- 
sis superfluity does not emanate exclusively, 
as she argued, from such outside sources 
“infect[ing]” the state as capital and imperi- 
alism. Bell’s close reading of Arendt’s labor- 
work binary demonstrates that Arendt also 
inadvertently points to the state’s tendency to 
“infect” itself with superfluity from within. 
The social and cultural historian Carolyn 
Steedman also explores the relations of “la- 
bor” to “work” and, along with Rebecca E. Bi- 
ron, Debra A. Castillo, and Anca Parvulescu 
turns to actual workers, historically situated 
and performing specialized activities that re- 
veal the agency inscribed in choosing among 
options. Steedman considers ways to distin- 
guish between labor and work as analytic 
categories in eighteenth-century England, in 
the context of a society sharply divided be- 
tween the propertied and propertyless and in 
which the labor of the poor was construed as 
a natural resource, analogous to the labor of 
a horse, the measure of property-producing 
and profit-yielding labor power. Observing 
that “labor” was the object of abstract po- 
litical, religious, and social high theory of 
the time, Steedman argues that we can dis- 
cern the use of “work” only by investigating 
its everyday enactment in personal writings, 
samples of which she examines. Biron moves 
us to the early-twenty-first-century Mexi- 
can drug war, located, she argues, in the era 
of late hypercapitalism, when transnational 
profit seeking overrides national and inter- 
national regulation. She focuses on two life 
stories of sicarios, or hit men—a first-person 
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testimonio and a fiction film—to demonstrate 
their complex enactments of changing con- 
cepts of work and work ethics under global 
capitalism. Biron’s analyses of murder as 
work illuminate competing conceptions of a 
hit man’s work: a dehumanization narrative 
indicting the amorality of globalization and 
a conception of sicarismo as a profession re- 
quiring creativity, discipline, and hard work. 
Castillo builds on Saskia Sassen’s con- 
cept of “survival circuits” for her reflections 
in the context of twenty-first-century global 
networks on the informal economy of pros- 
titution in the United States-Mexico border 
city of Tijuana. Drawing on interviews with 
sex workers, Castillo counters the rescue 
narratives and “tragedy porn” that are of- 
ten inscribed in sex-traficking accounts by 
demonstrating these workers’ agency and 
self-aware choices. On the comparable ter- 
rain of transnational networks, Parvulescu 
demonstrates that the complex outsourcing of 
“women’s work” has created a transnational 
“private sphere” and enacted a new model of 
housework. Drawing on Ulrich Seidl’s 2007 
film Import Export, Parvulescu deploys these 
phenomena to revisit earlier feminist debates 
on housework, to critique the autonomist the- 
ory of post-Fordist labor, and to underscore 
the uneven distribution between the sexes of 
transnational labor precariousness. 
Margaret Ronda and John E. Davidson 
bring us back to correspondences between 
forms of expression and conceptions of 
work, paying close attention to the nuances 
of artistic genre in that dynamic. By analyz- 
ing Paul Laurence Dunbar’s georgic poems, 
Ronda challenges readings that focus on his 
dialect poetry as the indicator of a racialized 
expression in his poetics. Ronda illuminates 
Dunbar’s representations of emergent post- 
Reconstruction conscripted labor in the rural 
South as neither enslaved nor “free” in the 
Marxist sense, embodied in liminal characters 
who are simultaneously laborers and wage- 
less, “nonmodern” workers who are not full- 
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fledged liberal citizens. Davidson addresses 
a threefold concept of “industry” in film’s 
historical trajectory evident in film genres 
ranging from feature fiction films and docu- 
mentary to avant-garde and “primitive” film. 
Here “industry” refers to a concept of film as 
a process (the “film industry”) that transforms 
material into a product, as the subject and 
object of “industrial film,” and as a thematic 
feature-film representation of a work dis- 
course of “middle-classness” that emphasizes 
steady effort but that in turn hides working- 
class realities under this bourgeois surface. 
David Babcock and Bruce Robbins en- 
gage the problematic dynamic between work 
and privilege that implicitly moves us closer 
to our own work as teacher-scholars as we 
consider the societal relations that sustain 
the performance of our jobs. In an analysis 
of J. M. Coetzee’s Life & Times of Michael K, 
Babcock teases out the contradictions in the 
concept of professionalism as distinguished 
from reproducible wage labor through its 
specialization and through its connotations 
of self-fulfillment through work. Basing his 
argument on Coetzee’s portrayal of violence 
structuring the late-apartheid South African 
state, Babcock demonstrates the intersections 
between the state’s obstruction of avenues 
for the self-fashioning of the oppressed as 
citizen-subjects and its creation of barriers to 
nonviolent encounters between the “profes- 
sional” and the oppressed. But he also argues 
that Coetzee maps out new, though limited, 
zones of character formation. Robbins un- 
packs the concept of the rentier—someone 
who “lives off” income from property or 
investments and is “absen|t]” from the con- 
temporary social landscape—to meditate on 
work’s measure of inequality in our time, 
on the pitfalls and value of a work ethic, on 
work’s contradictory possibilities in human 
interactions, and on the possible paths to 
ensuring that rentiers and their enablers are 
held to moral account for the inequalities that 
sustain them. He also calls on us as academ- 
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ics in the era of Occupy Wall Street to con- 
sider the (fragile) ethical borders that may 
separate us from financial advisers. 

Contributors to Theories and Method- 
ologies exemplify distinct ways to approach 
the subject of work. Gerard Aching reexam- 
ines slavery as not only external subjugation 
to physical labor but also, through the op- 
tic of G. W. F. Hegel’s master-slave dialec- 
tic, an internal struggle for the “freedom of 
self-mastery” that exemplifies forms of re- 
sistance from within slavery. Framing A Nar- 
rative of the Life and Adventures of VENTURE 
with John Locke’s notion of individualism 
as “self-possession,” Jennifer Rae Greeson 
addresses Venture Smith as the epitome of 
the eighteenth-century person who moved 
from slavery to “liberal personhood.” Draw- 
ing on writings of William Wordsworth and 
Giovanni Verga, Joseph Luzzi plumbs con- 
nections between transformations from tra- 
ditional labor forms to incipient capitalism 
that play out in literary genres. Sonali Perera 
reflects on the potential impact of working- 
class writing on conceptions of the literary 
and of world literature. Cristina Della Coletta 
contrasts the technologies of representation 
employed by the 1911 World’s Fair in Italy 
with those used in a contemporary digital 
reconstruction of it to argue that the recon- 
struction promotes critical analysis among 
its “active” virtual fairgoers that can bring 
into view tensions between work and leisure 
potentially obscured through the original ex- 
perience. Laura J. Rosenthal also examines a 
dynamics of invisibility in representations of 
work in early-eighteenth-century British fic- 
tion that, she argues, render profitable work 
“obscene,” displacing it with sex work. 

To shine new light our own academic 
work, contributors to The Changing Pro- 
fession were invited to reflect on aspects of 
academic work not explicitly encompassed 
in our job descriptions as teacher-scholars, 
many of which fall under the capacious, ever- 
expanding category of service. These con- 
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tributions from Margaret Ferguson, Ramon 
Saldivar, Frieda Ekotto, Roberta Johnson, 
Severino J. Albuquerque, Jane K. Brown, 
Marcy Schwartz, and Kathleen Woodward 
encompass reference-letter writing, jour- 
nal refereeing, student and peer mentoring, 
directing summer language institutes, ex- 
ternal reviewing, service-learning projects, 
and directing a humanities institute. Recur- 
rent themes include the tensions between 
our “work” broadly defined and our jobs, 
the sometimes invisible but powerful threads 
connecting our skills as researchers and our 
inventive potential in service roles, the impor- 
tance of human networks and collaboration 
to what we do, and the critical role of self- 
aware choices as we perform our professional 
lives. In reading these accounts and consider- 
ing the competing time pressures service du- 
ties can impose on our research and teaching, 
I was struck by the critical rigor brought to 
bear on these duties and by the satisfaction 
and even joy my colleagues expressed when 
discussing their work. If these testimonies are 
any indication, it appears that in our line of 
work we do indeed respect our vocation and 
the privileges it affords. Finally, because nu- 
merous MLA members and PMLA readers 
participated in Occupy Wall Street initiatives, 
we thought it fitting to conclude with invited 
reflections from colleagues on their participa- 
tion in the movement on both coasts and in 
the Midwest: Stathis Gourgouris, from New 
York; Walter Benn Michaels, from Chicago; 
and Celeste Langan, from Berkeley. 








NOTES 


I would like to thank Simon Gikandi and Patricia Yaeger, 
the present and former editors of PMLA, as well as mem- 
bers of the current and recent Editorial Boards, for their 
essential support, consultations, and suggestions as this 
issue was being developed. 

1. Almost all the films addressed in this essay were 
produced by ICAIC, the Instituto Cubano de Arte e 
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Industria Cinematograficos (Cuban Institute of Cin- 
ematographic Arts), founded in 1959, the critical edge of 
whose films has surprised international audiences. 

2. Unless otherwise indicated, translations are my own. 
Although compafero can translate as “comrade,” it also 
means “companion” and thus possesses nuances of friend- 
ship and solidarity key to Cuba’s version of socialism. 

3. Quiroga, “Revolution: Strawberry and Chocolate,” 
and Bejel address limitations in the film’s rectification of 
these wrongs. 

4, Special Period works commonly locate fictional plots 
in the past to soften critiques of state orthodoxy. Choosing 
1979 as the setting for a work that foregrounds the revolu- 
tion’s abuse of homosexuals is apt, given that the notorious 
Mariel boatlift exodus, which included the renowned gay 
dissident-writer Reinaldo Arenas, took place the next year. 

5. Fidel Castro first used the term in 1990. 

6. On disenchantment and melancholy in the 1990s, 
see Fornet, “La narrativa cubana’; Mateo Palmer; Qui- 
roga, Cuban Palimpsests (1-23). 

7. Fornet notes a “moral” crisis that “modifies the 
course of [Cuban] narrative” (Los nuevos paradigmas 62). 

8. I use the term “self-apprehended identity” as Co- 
han and Shires, drawing on Michel Foucault and Louis 
Althusser, employ it to define subjectivity (104). 

9. See Ludlam on Cuba’s structured work relations. 

10. See ch. 1 of Medin on the distinct role of “con- 
sciousness” in the Cuban Revolution (5-27). 

11. Serra provides an excellent account of the ideal- 
ized connection between literacy teacher and “fantasy” 
peasant (“‘New Man,” ch. 1 [28-52)). 

12. Blum looks at the shifting impact of these mea- 
sures over the revolution’s five decades. 

13. In Marti’s “Versos sencillos” (“Simple Verses”), 
the speaker rejects the “pomp of the rhymester” (“pompa 
del rimador”) and the “doctoral hood” (“muceta del doc- 
tor”) and identifies with the poor laborers of the land 
(237). He also describes tobacco workers as intellectu- 
als working with their hands and compares thinking to 
“opening furrows” (“abrir surcos”)and “laying founda- 
tions” (“levantar simientos”; “Discurso” 249). 

14, On representations of work in Cuba’s avant-gardes 
of the 1920s and 1930s, see my “Modernity’s Labors.” 

15, Other Cuban avant-garde painters of this period 
who portrayed rural or urban work include Eduardo 
Abela, Jorge Arche, Antonio Gattorno, and, in a strong 
protest mode, Marcelo Pogolotti. 

16. Campuzano details a discursive battle over who 
would tell the stories of the literacy campaigns and how 
they would be told that was waged between the generi- 
cally hybrid texts written by women in the 1960s and 
more conventional, retrospective accounts by male nov- 
elists in the 1970s. 

17. Lucia’s other two segments are more aesthetically 
complex. 
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18. Filming was completed shortly before Gémez’s 
death, and colleagues at ICAIC polished technical ele- 
ments for a 1978 release. 

19, This term derives from the title of Angel Rama’s 
landmark essay La ciudad letrada (1984), on the forma- 
tion of Latin America’s intellectuals. 

20. Although he said art should address concerns of 
ordinary people, Che was ambivalent about Soviet-style 
socialist realism, and Castro indicated artists could pur- 
sue their own aesthetic forms as long as the content of 
their work did not undermine the revolution. With the 
exception of poster art and a few fictional works, Soviet- 
style socialist realism never took deep root in Cuba. 

21. See my “Gender” on this novel’s gendering of work. 

22. Lista de espera is based on a 1995 story of the same 
title by Arturo Arango. 

23. The ajiaco, assembled from whatever ingredients are 
available, was detailed as a trope for Cuba’s multicultural 
identity by Fernando Ortiz in the 1940 essay “Los factores 
humanos de la cubanidad” (“The Human Factors of Cuban- 
ness”). See Pérez Firmat’s exegesis of Ortiz’s metaphor (16-33). 

24. Others have noted Conde’s embodiment of a genera- 
tion’s disillusionment, though not his occupational woes or 
work ethic. See Serra, “New Man” 162-67; Quiroga, Cuban 
Palimpsests 135-36; Fornet, Los nuevos paradigmas 76-77. 

25. La cola de la serpiente (“The Serpent’s Tail” [2011]) 
is a reissue of a Conde novel published in 2001. 

26. Ferrari examines the ties between Conde’s model 
of individual friendship and revolutionary solidarity. 

27. | explore connections between the ruins trope and 
work in “All in a Day’s Work.” 

28. See Stock on a new generation’s street filmmaking 
in Cuba. 

29. Following a single “antihomophobia” day in 2007, 
the Jornadas Contra la Homofobia (Antihomophobia Days) 
have become an annual multiday May event, under the aus- 
pices of the Centro Nacional de Educacién Sexual (National 
Center of Sex Education), directed by Mariela Castro, Presi- 
dent Rat Castro’s daughter and a gay-rights activist. 

30. This title, which translates literally as “Of Divers, Li- 
ons, and Tank Wagons,” has no idiomatic English equivalent. 

31. I briefly examine the role of the ruins trope in this 
film’s portrait of work in “All in a Day’s Work.” 

32. José Villa Soberén sculpted the Lennon image, 
which has been on display since 2000. The Beatles were 
banned in Cuba in the 1960s and 1970s. 

33. Young describes Suite Habana’s international rec- 
ognition and its Cuban audiences’ standing ovations and 
weeping (36). 
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Neverland could never have happened without Gary [Indiana]. 
—Denise Jordan Walker, tour guide (qtd. in Rousseau) 


Automatic, Systematic / Full of color, self-contained / Tuned and gentle to 
your vibe 
—The Jackson 5 (“Dancing Machine”) 


Y ANY OBJECTIVE CRITERION, MICHAEL JACKSON IS THE CLOSEST 

thing to a consensual virtuoso performer that late-twentieth- 

century popular culture produced. Sales figures, fans’ affective 
investments, the acclaim of virtuosic peers, the foundational contri- 
butions and innovations for which he is credited—all attest to his 
command of the central paradox intrinsic to virtuosity: the ability to 
appear path-breakingly original in a way that is collectively obvious. 
Further, if all virtuosity can be described as “precarious excellence,” 
Jackson’s was more precarious than most: veering spectacularly from 
an indefinably pleasurable surplus (more talented, more charismatic, 
more “something” than his brothers) to equally indefinable and un- 
toward excesses (too many strange stunts, too many surgeries and 
antics with boys, too much of too much).’ The narrative arc of his 
virtuosity was always already entangled in multiple overlapping 
narratives of difference, including raced and gendered histories of 
American popular performance, the possibilities and limits of the 
mutable self, the bedrock or millstone of family, the pleasures and 
perils of spectacle, and the permissions and constraints of celebrity. 
These narratives have been picked apart in the popular press and, to 
a lesser degree, in the academy, while another issue remains largely 
unexamined: the relationship between Jackson’s virtuosity and the 
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changing political economy of American 
work. Scholars have commented on Jack- 
son’s discomfiting ability to straddle multiple 
binaries: man/woman, gay/straight, black/ 
white, child/man.” Yet one underlying binary 
remains unremarked except, as the first epi- 
graph indicates, by those in his hometown: 
that of Gary/Neverland—the seeming fixity 
of industrialization versus the neither-here- 
nor-there fluidity of neoliberal globalization 
or, in broader terms, Zygmunt Bauman’s 
“solid” versus “liquid modernity” (6-8). Jack- 
son’s virtuosity cannot be understood apart 
from these conditions. 

Jackson’s virtuosity as a dancer at the 
height of his career reveals a neglected as- 
pect of virtuosity in dance more generally: 
its highly allegorical, nostalgic activation of 
imagined, idealized relationships between the 
body and work abandoned by the relentless 
motility of capital, allowing audiences to view 
these vanishing modes with a romantic, back- 
ward glance. Some dance techniques generate 
this nostalgia by mystifying these relation- 
ships. Ballet soloists, for example, beckon 
spectators with the phantasmic possibility 
of artisanal ownership of one’s own labor 
through efforts so exceptional and so sublime 
they transcend even gravity. Jackson’s vir- 
tuosity does not work in this way, though it 
does include its own specific appeal to tran- 
scendence, about which I say more below. His 
particular virtuosity triggers nostalgia for a 
vanishing industrial past in ways best under- 
stood through the trope of the human mo- 
tor, while only barely containing the multiple 
contradictions and exclusions endemic to the 
industrial modernist project, especially those 
around race. This trope is set in motion by the 
intersection of his movement vocabulary and 
key elements in the narrative construction 
of his celebrity, especially as these appear in 
his autobiography, Moonwalk (1988). Under- 
standing Jackson’s virtuosity as the performa- 
tive activation of industrial nostalgia allows 
us to make sense of some puzzling critical 
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responses to his dancing and offers new in- 
sights into relationships between dance and 
work in the last half of the twentieth century. 

This essay examines selected perfor- 
mances from 1983 to 1988, the height of Jack- 
son’s dance career—the short films (the term 
he preferred to video) Thriller and Smooth 
Criminal and his performance on the tele- 
vised anniversary celebration Motown 25: 
Yesterday, Today, Forever—as well as the 
autobidgraphy, which serves as the rhetori- 
cal underpinning of his virtuoso narrative. I 
begin by discussing the key factors that po- 
sitioned Jackson as a potent cultural actor 
during this period: the relational economy 
of virtuosity leading to affective investment 
in the exceptional performer, the allegorical 
potential of dance to illuminate other forms 
of labor, and the complex intersections of 
race, performance, and industrial modernity 
that prefigured him and persist in his reper- 
toire. From a theoretical and historical back- 
ground, | turn to analyses of Jackson’s dances 
and movement vocabulary. 


Virtuous and Virtuosic Work 


Dancing is work: a job, the product of labor. 
It is also allegorical: a “mix of making and 
reading” regimes of work “combined in one” 
(Fletcher 10). This dual status makes dancers 
significant, if largely unrecognized, rhetori- 
cal actors in public imaginings of bodies and 
work. Bodies in motion offer visible, potent 
templates for imagining ways work is produced 
and consumed. Virtuoso performers illumi- 
nate these dynamics with special intensity. 
Three aspects of virtuoso performance 
contribute to its critical slipperiness. First, 
its definitional precision is inversely propor- 
tional to its seeming self-evidence. Audiences 
know it when they see it, and what they see 
challenges referentiality while inviting a veri- 
table mash-up of metaphors. Virtuosos are 
“angels,” “devils,” “heroes,” “monsters,” “ma- 
gicians,” and “machines,” sometimes all at 
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once.* As these images suggest, virtuosos are 
human, but not quite: they are something else, 
something more than the sum of their merely 
human parts, and definitions strain to cap- 
ture both the performer’s humanity and this 
peculiar excess. The term virtuoso migrated 
from Romantic classical concert music. Criti- 
cal histories of virtuosity often begin with the 
violinist Niccolo Paganini (1782-1840), whose 
performances enraptured audiences and led 
peers to proclaim themselves “already dead,” 
so great was the perceived gulf between his 
talent and their own (Brandstetter 178). David 
Palmer uses Paganini as the paradigm case 
for defining virtuosity as “the art of incredible 
skill which displays a heightened sense of self- 
expression, evokes a distinctive affecting pres- 
ence and transforms ways of viewing human 
agency” (345), to which Brandstetter, also us- 
ing Paganini, adds the exceptional “charisma” 
projected by the performer (178). 

Second, definitions of virtuosity are most 
effectively operationalized in comparisons 
with nonvirtuosos. Jackson’s performance 
with his brothers as the reunited Jackson 5 at 
the televised celebration of Motown’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary is illustrative. Jackson sang 
“Billy Jean” and introduced the moonwalk at 
this concert, but his solo effort was preceded 
by the group’s rendition of Jackson 5 hits. 
Michael is clearly the front man, though the 
medley features shared choreography. Many 
of his moves seem almost throwaway—time- 
keeping or rhythmic punctuation—but are 
executed with a precision and vehemence 
rendered more compelling and eye-catching 
against the comparative docility and root- 
edness of his brothers. He inserts rapid-fire 
corkscrew kicks and effortless close-legged 
spins almost gratuitously. The casualness 
with which the spins are tossed off belies 
their tightness and smoothness: he looks as 
if he is on ice while his brothers are weighted 
down. In line formations, he is visibly more 
taut and, simultaneously, very loose-jointed. 
His hip thrusts are sharper, his dimestops 
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(complete pauses, usually transitions between 
moves) more abrupt, and his crouches with 
turned-in knees so extreme they are almost 
grotesque. Yet these moves resolve so quickly 
into other steps that the group choreography 
seems utterly staid by comparison, and this 
underscores Michael’s virtuosity even fur- 
ther. His dancing is so superior to his broth- 
ers’ that he seems to physically enact the 
group’s inability to contain him (Jackson 5, 
“Motown Medley”). 

Finally, though virtuosity presents itself 
as a quality of exceptional individuals, it is a 
relational economy—relational in more ways 
than in one performer’s surpassing of an ac- 
companying ensemble. It does not operate 
apart from communally sanctioned ideals 
of appropriate, even virtuous, display, and 
this is the source of the virtuoso’s power as 
an allegorical cultural actor. “Knowing it 
when seeing it” is recognition of the preexist- 
ing consensual template for reading the per- 
former’s seemingly effortless effort and the 
audience’s affective responses, conjured by 
the performance. This template binds the au- 
dience to the performer, inviting attachment, 
identification, and desire across some dimen- 
sions of difference—for example, gender and 
race—while performatively reinforcing oth- 
ers, which are then coded as “talent” or “ge- 
nius.” Simply put, virtuosity is a recognizable 
plot into which audiences set an exception- 
ally skilled, charismatic performer. It orga- 
nizes their own attachments and longings by 
projecting these onto, then enabling them to 
consume, others’ bodies on stage. Virtuosity 
alerts audiences to the noteworthy aspects 
of such bodies (both virtuous work and the 
transcendence of it) and to “appropriate” 
feelings about them (identification as well 
as alienation). Virtuosos incarnate “plots of 
possibility” for audiences—seeming mastery 
of one’s own labor and the affective surplus it 
generates—even while demonstrating the au- 
diences’ inability to activate these plots them- 
selves. They are objects of both attraction and 
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anxiety simultaneously: reassuring and dis- 
turbing (Hamera 42). In the public sphere, 
their successful performances pull together 
affect and efficient work so that these appear 
to coalesce naturally into ideologically potent 
plots of virtuous, visible labor and its equally 
virtuous consumption. 

Virtuosity as a relational economy is par- 
ticularly complex in popular performance, in 
which communal ideals of virtuous labor cir- 
culate within frames of reference more elas- 
tic than classical concert music and dance. 
Consider the case of the saxophonist Kenny 
G., who, the musicologist Rob Walser asserts, 
“is in fact a virtuoso of a particular kind. His 
intonation is flawless, even on the treacher- 
ous alto sax. He plays flurries of notes with 
tremendous technical precision. He controls 
his instruments perfectly, doing with them 
exactly what he wants to. He plays ornaments 
on his ornaments, with nuances on his nu- 
ances” (34). Yet, despite his popularity, Kenny 
G. is also reviled, particularly by jazz aficio- 
nados, who seem to delight in imagining his 
demise. For these detractors, Kenny G. is 
not virtuous enough. He violates jazz norms 
of “finding music” through “struggle” (36). 
The jazz virtuoso should be more hero than 
magician, more devil than angel. Walser ar- 
gues that “violent reactions to [his] music... 
surely betray a widespread cultural discom- 
fort with, even contempt for, sensitivity” (37). 
This virtuoso reassures too easily and too 
well: Kenny G.’s perceived excessive emotion- 
alism is too much, while his effortless effort is 
not enough. He is too problematic an object 
for identification, at least for one potential fan 
base, to earn his virtuosity. 

As a dancer, Michael Jackson demon- 
strates the exceptional skill, self-evident, 
almost fantastic agency, charisma, and tran- 
scendence of nonvirtuosic peers common 
to all virtuosos. Yet his dancing is too often 
dismissed, in part because it falls between the 
conventions of popular and concert dance that 
define virtuous work in performance. Virtu- 
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osity in concert dance is most obvious at the 
ends of a continuum of labor visibility: battles 
with technique that are clearly battles and po- 
sition the artist as hero, as in athletic butoh, 
or those in which the technique is so over- 
matched by the performer that it looks easy, 
as in ballet or tap, which positions the artist 
to be read as angel, magician, or machine. In 
popular dance, virtuosity is most recogniz- 
able in athletic, spectacular, “difficult” moves 
that aré, at the same time, strongly narrative 
and highly emotional. Jackson’s virtuosity is 
subtler and more complex. He combines ex- 
ceptional musicality, precise execution, and a 
repertoire that draws from so many genres it 
is best described as “polycorporeal” with re- 
curring invocations of hard work belied by the 
apparent effortlessness of his performances. 
Conventional virtuoso dancers make visibly 
difficult moves look easy; Jackson takes de- 
ceptively simple steps and complicates them 
in performance. His virtuosity is a function of 
his execution of these moves, not any inherent 
complexity of the moves themselves. 

Critics of his dancing often miss the vir- 
tuosity of his execution—the actual work he 
does in performance—defaulting instead to 
presumptions about originality and spectacu- 
lar difficulty putatively intrinsic to particular 
steps. For example, in an otherwise laudatory 
essay Joan Acocella observes that Jackson 
“didn’t have a lot of moves. You can almost 
count them on your fingers. .. . He created 
very little dancing that was different from 
his own prior numbers, or anyone else’s.” She 
concludes that in his short films “dance is ter- 
tiary, even quaternary... . Jackson didn’t value 
his dancing enough” (77). Likewise, Peggy 
Phelan describes him as a “captivating (albeit 
relatively narrow) dancer,” while noting his 
“two-step, the double gesture of appropriating 
and transforming” other artists’ moves (944). 
But to fully grasp the complexity of Jackson’s 
virtuosity and its allegorical relationship to 
the changing nature of American work, it is 
important to read the specific dynamics of his 
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performances, as well as to probe the precise 
point where “narrowness” and polycorporeal 
appropriations meet in performance. 

Jackson’s movement vocabulary was 
relatively small, though his repertoire be- 
came richer and more complex over the pe- 
riod considered here. The moves in Thriller 
(1983) and in his performance of “Billy Jean” 
at the Motown twenty-fifth-anniversary con- 
cert (1983) are simpler than those in Smooth 
Criminal (1988), one reason the first two are 
more frequently reproduced by fans. Taken 
together, these three performances represent 
the range of his dancing at the height of his 
career. He makes extensive use of his knees, 
especially Charleston-informed moves from 
turned in to turned out, as well as isolations, 
quick corkscrew kicks, closed-leg spins, pelvic 
thrusts, toe stands, variations on the electric 
slide, and standing struts. He pops and locks 
his joints, juxtaposing these against seem- 
ingly weightless glides. He also makes ex- 
tensive use of “the robot” and variants, and 
of the dimestop. These elements are not dif- 
ficult in and of themselves. Indeed, in Smooth 
Criminal, they are reproduced, albeit not 
nearly as well, by one of the children spying 
on Jackson in the film’s nightclub setting. His 
virtuosity comes from the interrelationship 
of his musicality and the sharpness of his at- 
tack. Jackson seemed proud of this dimension 
of his performance style, underscoring the 
point by invoking Fred Astaire, who report- 
edly called him “a hell of a mover” (qtd. in 
Jackson, Moonwalk 213). 

As Margo Jefferson aptly observed, Jack- 
son’s moves, particularly his quick changes of 
weight, are both “liquid and percussive” (87). 
He is able to forcefully insert half and quar- 
ter steps while visibly working within, not 
against, the music. He is also extraordinarily 
clean, even while extremely fast. His lean line 
emphasizes that every strut and kick is sharp 
and fully stretched, completed to the tips of 
his toes. In rapid-fire combinations, his pre- 
cision, especially his articulate management 
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of his joints and his feet, makes him readily 
discernible from others in the ensembles he 
leads or in crowd scenes when neither his face 
nor his costume is fully visible. He also dis- 
plays an impressive ability to clearly present 
contrasting moves in the same choreographic 
phrase. Thriller is an interesting case in 
point. In an early scene, when he and Ola Ray 
skip from the theater toward their eventual 
zombie encounter, Jackson’s liquid, almost 
weightless skips make his stiff-armed zom- 
bie walks seconds later seem so extreme and, 
therefore, so playful. His dance with his zom- 
bie chorines begins with isolations on beat, 
then switches to quick pelvic gyrations: a 
simple physical passage that is challenging to 
execute with the requisite sharpness, as dem- 
onstrated by hundreds of Jackson’s flash-mob 
imitators. A few of his moves, like his forward 
lean and hyperspin in Smooth Criminal, were 
enabled by special effects. But these effects- 
assisted moves differ from the rest only in 
degree, not in quality: a bit more extreme, 
but exhibiting the same intricate coupling of 
grace and vehement precision that character- 
izes Jackson’s dance in this period. 

Romantic constructions of virtuosity ob- 
scure the mechanics of creative production: 
hence the mystifications of the performing 
“angel” or “magician.” In contrast, Jackson 
routinely exposed the very labors that vir- 
tuosic dance—and his particular percus- 
sive liquidity—generally conceal, disrupting 
conventional visual equations of economy of 
input yielding spectacular output. Efficiency 
and precision in performance are always de- 
scribed as work. Jackson insisted on narrat- 
ing the labor involved, even in rare moments 
when he “let the dance create itself,” as he did 
when he choreographed the moonwalk for 
his performance of “Billie Jean” on Motown 
25 (Moonwalk 210). Yet even here, as if to em- 
phasize that no dance really creates itself, he 
also highlighted his efforts as a choreogra- 
pher for the same show in ensemble numbers 
with his brothers that he “choreographed and 
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rehearsed .. . for days” (208). Jackson never 
colluded in the rhetorical consignment of 
his virtuosity to the ephemerality of talent; 
it was always produced through repetitive 
hard work. Most important, he did not im- 
provise in performance; he consistently de- 
ployed the vocabulary of choreography and 
rehearsal as a way of establishing the labor 
pedigree of his dances. In so doing, Jackson 
exposed the unseen work of virtuoso perfor- 
mance—the labors that defined him by, in 
his view, erasing his childhood—and aggres- 
sively intervened in the stereotype of African 
Americans as “natural” dancers. He writes, 
“Black people are truly innovative dancers; 
they create many of the new dances pure and 
simple” (210). The agency articulated in the 
terms “innovative” and “create” challenges 
racist dismissal of African American dancers 
as mere imitators of European culture just as 
Jackson’s adult invocations of hard work fore- 
close a priori attribution of his abilities to ei- 
ther “genes” or “genius” (Gottschild 110). On 
the rare occasions when he presents himself 
as a uniquely gifted dancer, it is not as a cho- 
reographer, nor as an instinctual artist, but 
rather as a quick study (Moonwalk 136). 

In addition to his physical facility and 
discipline, Jackson’s virtuosity is inextricably 
linked to place and race: the socioeconomic 
landscapes from which it emerged or, as the 
popular mythos has it, the places from and 
to which he “escaped.” He was a child of the 
American industrial heartland, born in the 
steel-mill town of Gary, Indiana, and molded 
in the self-consciously Fordist studios of 
Detroit’s Hitsville, U.S.A.: Motown. His re- 
peated references to his childhood as a non- 
stop regimen of rehearsals and performances 
lay the narrative groundwork authorizing his 
virtuosity as something other than talent, 
charisma, or luck. This was not simply the 
dancer's pleasure of practice, though Jackson 
does write about his love of performing. Even 
so, from a very young age, he argues, he was 
another working stiff who did not and could 
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not control his own labor. In Moonwalk he 
writes, “I was reminded of that old song by 
Clarence Carter called “Patches, where the 
oldest son is asked to take care of the farm 
after his father dies and his mother tells him 
she’s depending on him. Well, we weren't 
sharecroppers and I wasn’t the oldest, but 
those were slim shoulders on which to place 
such burdens” (150). Jackson’s repeated refer- 
ences to the burdens of his childhood and the 
image of the sharecropper, albeit disavowed, 
underscore the black body’s very specific and 
intimate relationship to oppressive regimes 
of work. Jayna Brown notes that this relation- 
ship was embodied by a much earlier genera- 
tion of black child performers crossing the 
country, and the ocean, over a century before 
Jackson took the stage with new versions of 
some of their moves.’ For Jackson this was a 
matter very close to home. 

Michael Jackson was the driven son of a 
driven father. Joseph Jackson, Michael’s fa- 
ther, was a crane operator for U.S. Steel and 
an R & B guitarist. In Moonwalk, he seems 
much more of a shift boss. Both father’s and 
son’s escapes from alienating regimes of work 
required strict adherence to more of the same: 
slowly building capital through “overtime” re- 
hearsals and performances, the equivalent of 
second and third shifts to refine routines with 
Taylorist precision.® Reference to the share- 
cropper aside, Jackson’s family was itself a site 
of industrial (re)production: a factory turning 
out professional entertainers. In Michael’s ac- 
count, Joseph’s demands for productivity in 
this arrangement unrelentingly trumped the 
unstructured pleasures of childhood. In this 
regard, the Jackson family dynamic resonates 
powerfully with Robin D. G. Kelley’s obser- 
vations about the effects of racist, exploitative 
labor practices in black working-class fami- 
lies. He writes that these families 


were sites for internal conflicts as well as key 
institutions for sustaining a sense of commu- 
nity and solidarity. If patriarchal families are, 
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at the very least, a system by which exploited 
male wage earners control and exploit the la- 
bor of women and children, then one would 
presumably find a material basis for a good 
deal of intrafamily conflict, and perhaps 
an array of resistance strategies, all framed 
within an ideology that justifies the subordi- 
nate status of women and children. (36) 


The trope of the family as locus of production 
was repeated when Jackson and his brothers 
signed with Motown, whose corporate dy- 
namic operated through a rhetorical sleight 
of hand that shifted between business and 
family, most notably in the uncanny ability of 
Berry Gordy, the company’s founder, to oper- 
ate as pater familias and factory boss. Gordy 
had in fact worked at the Ford Wayne Assem- 
bly Plant and spoke explicitly about the assem- 
bly line as Motown’s production model (Smith 
14). This same tropic intertwining of family 
and factory circulated through the vernacu- 
lar of American industrial modernity: union 
members were “brothers” and a corporation 
like General Motors was a “generous mother.” 
The trope also recalls other sites where black 
bodies, the family, and (re)production as work 
were intimately linked, including the “family” 
of a plantation, where, as Hortense Spillers 
writes, “fathers could and did sell their sons 
and daughters” (gtd. in Brown, Babylon Girls 
24), and troupes of black performers that were 
literal families (e.g., the Whitman Sisters) or 
metaphorical ones. 

Jackson’s virtuosity is inextricably tied 
to working-class credentials forged through 
both his own labors and those of his father. 
He observed, “A part of my earliest memories 
is my father’s job working in the steel mill. 
It was tough, mind-numbing work and he 
played music for escape” (Moonwalk 8). In 
underscoring his class background, Jackson 
made members of the working class gener- 
ally, and the black working class in particu- 
lar, visible as creative cultural actors in the 
hegemonic American public sphere. This 
was in itself a meaningful intervention, as 
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the normative working body of American in- 
dustrialization was presumptively white and 
heteronormatively male. Jackson would not 
trouble the latter attribute until later in his 
career, but his insistence on recognition of his 
labor pedigree challenged typical representa- 
tions of black life as bimodal (elites versus the 
multigenerational poor), even as it challenged 
virtuosity as magically produced (Pitts 99). It 
also performatively refuted the “sneering ref- 
erences” to black workers as lazy that “typi- 
fied the manner in which whites could still 
use Blacks as a counterpoint to come to terms 
with their own acceptance of steady and even 
regimented labor” (Roedinger 180). 

In his own “escape” from Gary to Nev- 
erland, Jackson seemed to incarnate the 
promise of Fordist labor, one rendered retro- 
spectively simpler, more desirable, and more 
egalitarian by the emerging economic disloca- 
tions of deindustrialization. He could parlay 
the discipline and sweat equity of the mill and 
the assembly line into virtuosic class mobil- 
ity. Of course there are multiple ironies here. 
First, as noted above, he could embody a ge- 
neric American industrial imaginary that in 
fact consolidated itself through the exclusion 
and exploitation of black workers. Second, 
his father’s insistence on flawless execution 
and his own perfectionism positioned Jack- 
son within what Paolo Virno calls “servile 
virtuosity,” a defining mode of post-Fordism 
characterized by, among other things, the 
imperative to be excellent all the time as the 
only bulwark against one’s own dispensability 
(196).’ Finally, Jackson could only embody a 
longing for this vanishing industrial past be- 
cause he so completely escaped it. From the 
1970s through the period covered here, he 
was the Horatio Alger of the moment at which 
industrialization’s putative promises were 
morphing into something else: something 
seemingly more precarious, more Darwinian. 
Indeed, the entire arc of Jackson’s career par- 
allels the dismantling of this very industrial 
infrastructure; both accelerated in the 1980s. 
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Relocated to “Neverland” in California, 
later in his career and in a period not covered 
in this essay, he could no longer embody both 
the virtuous results of industrial discipline 
and escape from it. Instead, he seemingly 
enacted the flighty irresponsibility of capital 
itself, increasingly deterritorializing his ear- 
lier, carefully wrought relationships between 
effort and visibility, uncoupling the labors of 
celebrity from the work of performance. In 
this new iteration, the body of the performer 
came to stand in for the absence of his own 
labor and exposed the very corporeal and 
socioeconomic incommensurabilities of pro- 
duction, consumption, and visibility that vir- 
tuosity was supposed to reconcile. He himself 
became an object of nostalgic longing: where 
was the Michael Jackson of Thriller? 


Punched Out 


Jackson’s virtuosity cannot be understood 
outside the economic moment that produced 
him. Daniel Bell may have optimistically 
viewed the “post-industrial society” as a quasi- 
evolutionary outgrowth of earlier formations, 
but, as a brief review of American deindustri- 
alization indicates, it was neither inevitable 
nor accidental. The 1970s saw gradual erosion 
in the importance of industrial policy, partic- 
ularly regarding manufacturing, over against 
the rise of trade to support the economies of 
strategic Cold War allies. These allies, partic- 
ularly in Western Europe and Japan, quickly 
became competitors, further undermining job 
security for American workers in the domes- 
tic manufacturing sector. During this period, 
the United States “replace[d] the assumptions 
that capital and labor should prosper together 
with an ethic claiming that the promotion of 
capital will eventually benefit labor—trading 
factories for finance” (Stein, Pivotal Decade 
xii). The steel industry that employed Joseph 
Jackson was at the very center of this change, 
as it was for every major sociopolitical transi- 
tion in the postwar United States. 
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Several key events and policy decisions 
led to the steel industry’s systemic decline, 
which is illustrative of the larger trajectory 
of deindustrialization. In 1973, one year af- 
ter the release of Jackson’s first solo album, 
Got to Be There, the OPEC oil embargo and 
subsequent dramatic increases in fuel prices 
touched off a pernicious global recession, 
coupled with high inflation, from which the 
developed world was slow to emerge. The 
economic malaise persisted through the mid- 
1970s. President Jimmy Carter, fearing “the 
fragility of the world, not the U.S. economy,” 
and ardently committed to “reduc[ing] infla- 
tion, where steel always played a role,” force- 
fully advanced policies favoring steel imports 
despite accusations of foreign—particularly 
Japanese—dumping (Stein, Running Steel 
234). Meanwhile, as the domestic indus- 
try suffered, the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States was providing a multimillion- 
dollar loan to a South Korean company to fi- 
nance a new steel mill in South Korea. 

‘The results of these policies were devastat- 
ing and appeared very quickly. In September 
1977, over 2,500 workers at U.S. Steel in Gary 
were ruled eligible for “trade adjustment as- 
sistance”: benefits for those “who believe they 
have been or will become unemployed due to 
increased imports” (“U.S.”). Judith Stein es- 
timates that in August and September alone 
at least twenty thousand domestic steel jobs 
were lost as mills closed across the country 
(Running Steel 235). By the end of October, in- 
dustry earnings were plummeting; U.S. Steel’s 
dropped by almost seventy-six percent in the 
third quarter (Salpukas). In December George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, blasted the Carter 
administration’s trade policies, arguing, “Free 
trade is a joke and a myth. And a Government 
trade policy predicated on old ideas of free 
trade is worse than a joke—it is a prescription 
for disaster” (Flint). He singled out the steel 
industry as particularly imperiled. 

This systemic drive to deindustrialization 
reached its apogee (or nadir) under President 
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Ronald Reagan, elected in 1980. Reagan 
“[rleduced taxes on capital, dismantled busi- 
ness regulations, privileged the fight against 
inflation, tolerated high unemployment, 
fought unions, promoted an expensive dol- 
lar, and championed free trade. His policies 
altered the composition of the U.S. economy. 
They promoted financial services and real 
estate and injured manufacturing” (Stein, 
Pivotal Decade 263). Membership in private- 
sector unions plummeted, spurred on by 
Reagan’s wholesale firing of the Professional 
Air Traffic Controllers Association after a job 
walkout in 1981, which created a ripple effect 
that strengthened employer resistance to em- 
ployee labor actions across the country. Wage 
packages shrank, labor costs were driven 
down, and no palliative jobs programs were 
offered. African American families were pro- 
foundly affected. Rising incomes and falling 
poverty rates, particularly between 1967 and 
1973, had halted and, in hard-hit rust-belt 
economies, reversed. Unemployment rates for 
black workers were devastatingly high (Pitts 
101). In this atmosphere of rising inequality 
and job uncertainty, Fordist labor conditions 
began to look like the good old days and Jack- 
son offered a reassuring spectacle: both the 
triumph of and the triumph over the human 
motor through the hard physical work, preci- 
sion, and efficiency emblematic of industrial 
glories now clearly vanishing. 


Dancing Machine 
Automatic, Systematic 


In his precise attack, preternatural cleanness 
and speed, explicitly mechanistic movement 
vocabulary, and recurring invocations of re- 
petitive work, Jackson both incarnates and 
transcends the trope of the human motor, 
combining the virtuoso’s seemingly mechan- 
ical exactitude with suprahuman charisma. 
Anson Rabinbach argues that this trope is “a 
paradigm of social modernity” linking “ex- 
panded output, greater work performance, 
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and more energetic workers” to social reform 
through metaphors drawn from thermody- 
namics and a larger “science of work,” includ- 
ing Taylorism (293). Popular performance 
was central to the domestication of the trope. 
The Fordist production model that sup- 
planted Taylorism as the paradigmatic inte- 
gration of worker and machine was praised in 
dancerly terms with the noise of the assembly 
line as the score.* The new model was, as Ezra 
Pound put it, “an experiment in tempo” that 
provided the “swing and exuberance which 
would increase production” (qtd. in McCar- 
ren 134). 

Concert and popular dance simultane- 
ously domesticated and resisted American 
industrialization in its most pivotal decades. 
Whether “internalizing the machine into the 
body” through biomechanics exercises and 
“machine ballets” or challenging Taylorized 
economies of gesture through “exotic” dis- 
plays of heightened affect in the modern 
dances of Isadora Duncan and Martha Gra- 
ham, amateur and professional dancers pro- 
vided generative strategies for organizing 
bodies and imagining alternative structures 
of physical productivity and primitivity (Mc- 
Carren 130).’° The chorus girl was especially 
evocative of connections between dance and 
industrial work, and black dance moves were 
central to her allegorical potential. As Brown 
observes, the chorine incarnated both “indus- 
trial capitalism’s disciplinary claims on the 
(white) body’s time and energies and the... 
potential freedom and pleasures technologi- 
cal innovation was making possible” in urban 
centers (Babylon Girls 5)."" Black dance vo- 
cabularies were key components of the reper- 
toire across the color line: “Dance techniques 
developed by African American women vital- 
ized the white dance instructor’s choreogra- 
phy” of chorus routines (169). Brown argues 
that nostalgia for vanished modes of pro- 
duction from the “primitive,” preindustrial 
past was read onto or against black popular 
dancers by both black and white audiences, 
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particularly in the Depression era, when 
“[b]lack nostalgia, the desired return to a sim- 
pler time, ran alongside white romanticized 
versions of the black folk” (194).’? Half a cen- 
tury later Jackson would also evoke nostalgia 
at a moment of economic crisis, this time for 
the “simpler” life of the industrial worker. 

In both the Taylorist and the Fordist 
scenarios, the exemplary human motor com- 
bined speed, efficiency, the minimum ges- 
tural range deemed necessary, the illusion 
of overcoming fatigue, and visibly high pro- 
ductivity. Jackson presented all five qualities 
united in and as virtuoso performance. He 
made the human motor lyric, beautiful, and 
personally expressive. But, in his testaments 
to the hard physical labor of performance, 
he also challenged romantic construction of 
the virtuoso as perfect human motor by in- 
sisting that dance was actually work, not the 
transcendence of it. He also challenged its 
presumed whiteness, as discussed below. Fur- 
ther, his laborious virtuosity was contagious. 
As his countless imitators demonstrate, audi- 
ences are not content simply to watch him. 
They consume and reproduce him at the level 
of their own musculature, making Jackson 
both a motor and a generator. 

The trope of the human motor also in- 
vites reconsideration of Jackson’s pacing and 
his rejection of consistent full-body shots for 
quick edits that isolate parts of the dancing 
body. Across his repertoire, Jackson performs 
quick combinations, pauses, then executes 
others. The pauses are complete—he is per- 
fectly still—but they are also tensive: not re- 
laxed, but poised for reactivation. The effect 
recalls William Faulkner’s observation that 
“the cost of electricity was not in the actual 
time the light burned but in the retroactive 
overcoming of primary inertia when the 
switch was snapped” (88). Though Jackson 
never conveys inertia on stage, he does dem- 
onstrate absolute command of the energy 
needed to repeatedly snap the switch. Un- 
like “the master,” Fred Astaire, who favored 
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full-body shots, Jackson used editing to un- 
derscore his pacing despite its fragmentation 
of the dancing body; this choice is at the root 
of Acocella’s charge that he “didn’t value his 
dancing enough” (77). But this assessment ig- 
nores both the relationship between editing 
and his phrase-pause-phrase rhythm and the 
importance of isolations in his dancing. 
Smooth Criminal is an interesting ex- 
ample. Midway through the film, the tempo 
slows dramatically as Jackson begins to moan, 
the ensemble moves as if in a collective trance, 
and a black cat walks across piano keys—its 
discordant notes underscore the surrealism of 
the scene. In succession, Jackson nods, only 
his head moving rhythmically up and down 
visible in the frame; snaps his fingers in a 
close-up of his hand; stamps his right foot in a 
full-body shot; and repeatedly flexes his right 
arm upward in a shot of his upper body. The 
tight and long shots have the same effect: they 
underline each isolation within an erotic yet 
stylized sequence. Even when combinations 
do not contain such obvious isolations, as in 
the Thriller zombie dances in which shots of- 
ten focus on Jackson’s upper body, the editing 
directs the viewer to specific gestures (shoul- 
der raises, in this case), inviting recognition 
of larger relations between a percussive part 
and the flow of the whole. This editing strat- 
egy emphasizes that precise, “narrow” ges- 
tures are the drivers making the entire dance 
go in ways that parallel the relationship be- 
tween the Fordist worker’s production moves 
and the overall flow of the assembly line. 
Jackson was not unique in his ability to 
embody the human motor in performance. 
As McCarren notes, mechanistic elements are 
now commonplace in popular and concert 
dance: increasingly prominent hip-hop vocab- 
ularies “embody the drive and frenzy of auto- 
mation, of robots . . . the fragmented gestures 
of the assembly line and time clock” (193). The 
ubiquity of mechanistic movement at a decid- 
edly post-Fordist moment is an interesting 
development in the light of two interrelated 
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historical trajectories, one pointing forward 
and the other backward. The first involves the 
progressive marginalization of American con- 
cert dance in public discourse throughout the 
twentieth century and into the present. Mc- 
Carren argues that the “interpretive grid of 
modern industry” sidelined concert dance as 
a generative cultural metaphor (5). It became 
increasingly peripheral to discourses about 
embodiment in industrial and postindustrial 
modernity.’* Indeed, the critical neglect and 
misreading of Jackson’s dancing (as opposed 
to the structures of his celebrity) are symp- 
toms of this marginalization. 

But Jackson’s virtuosic execution of the 
human motor in ways that now appear in 
mainstream concert dance also gestures 
backward to the early decades of industrial- 
ization—specifically, to the intersection of 
public performance and social and economic 
change in this period. In Highbrow/Lowdown: 
Theater, Jazz, and the Making of the New Mid- 
dle Class, David Savran documents the rising 
anxiety around the “Fordized human sub- 
ject,” both white- and blue-collar, who, in the 
1920s, had been “transformed into an exten- 
sion, simulacrum, or machine” (139). While 
the pleasures of precision were modeled by 
the chorus line, Savran notes that “cultural 
critics consistently displaced their anxieties 
about an exhilarating, frightening Machine 
Age” onto another mode of popular perfor- 
mance: jazz. Jazz was a “maddeningly monot- 
onous music” that “had passed through the 
stereotyping machine to emerge as standard 
jazz-finished one-steps, as tinny and char- 
acterless and undistinguished as a school of 
Fords” (139-40). There was a strong under- 
current of racial anxiety in this jazz aversion, 
exemplified by the pains so many took to ex- 
cise blacks from the idiom. George Gershwin, 
for example, “aimed to dispel the ‘supersti- 
tion that jazz is essentially Negro” (71). The 
excision of blackness is another hallmark of 
the connection between jazz and the indus- 
trial imaginary: both depended on whitening 
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the means of production. When jazz dancers 
put “jazz music in motion” during this period 
(Malone 91), it impelled whites to literally 
follow in the footsteps of black artists who 
originated the moves.” Sixty years later, Jack- 
son’s virtuosity both challenged the putative 
whiteness of that industrial imaginary and 
answered charges that he and his jazz ante- 
cedents were either characterless and limited 
or undisciplined primitives. He used moves 
drawn from jazz dance and jazz dancers to 
revive a sanitized version of the promise of 
that now vanishing age, even as manufactur- 
ing jobs chased increasingly globalized cheap 
labor to be replaced by lower-wage service 
jobs when they were replaced at all. 

Automatic, systematic: Jackson’s dancing 
romanticized the seamless fusion of dancer 
and/as machine, one “tuned and gentle to 
your vibe,” fluidity always working within, 
not against, his percussive phrasings. In so 
doing, he recast the trope of the human mo- 
tor itself as a site of nostalgic longing. Ford- 
ist mechanization viewed retrospectively 
through the anxieties of deindustrialization 
was not standardized racist wage slavery but 
a race-neutral vehicle for self-expression and 
mobility, just as Motown, modeled on the 
Ford assembly line, conveyed the Jacksons 
out of the inferno of Gary’s steel mills to a 
phantasmic place of control over their labor: 
neverland indeed.” 


Full of Color 


Of course the trope of the human motor has 
a far older and darker history: mechaniza- 
tion effectively replaced slave labor, America’s 
“other” human motor. Indeed, it is possible 
to argue that industrialization’s human mo- 
tor whitened manual labor and, in turn, the 
American ethnic groups most likely to em- 
brace factory work as a tool of social mobility. 
This human motor, coupled with the racial- 
ized history of American industrialization 
and its unraveling, demands acknowledgment 
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of Jackson’s mastery of polycorporeality over 
against claims that he is a narrow dancer. 

Simply put, Jackson’s dances conjure 
many bodies: those of African American per- 
formers well-known and unknown and their 
high-profile white counterparts. His moves 
quote Josephine Baker, Cab Calloway, Fred 
Astaire, Gene Kelly, James Brown, Jackie Wil- 
son, and anonymous street dancers, to name 
only a few sources."® The number of steps in 
his repertoire may be small, but the histories, 
choreographic strategies, and performance 
styles he draws on are anything but.’” In this 
sense, Jackson is not a narrow dancer but a 
synecdochal one: the visible parts of his per- 
formances invite recognition of a much larger 
and more diverse corpus. 

Thus, Jackson did more than invoke and 
lyricize a nostalgically idealized human mo- 
tor and, with it, an entire mode of produc- 
tion. He also reminded his audiences that this 
motor was “full of color” all along: performa- 
tively tricking back on the racist exclusions of 
black workers from the promises and rewards 
of industrialization by drawing on tropes of 
African American performance going back a 
hundred years. Industries like steel and auto, 
which in a sense birthed Michael Jackson, 
drew willing black workers from the Ameri- 
can South to Gary and Detroit throughout 
the middle of the twentieth century. Over fif- 
teen percent of the region’s black population 
migrated to work in steel during the 1950s 
(Stein, Running Steel 39). These workers were 
met with systemic racism from management 
and unions across industrial sites; seniority 
systems kept them out of top jobs and af- 
firmed racial hierarchies. Institutionalized 
discrimination was challenged from below— 
with, for example, the formation of counter- 
unions like the Dodge Revolutionary Union 
Movement in Detroit, in 1968—and from 
above, as in a 1974 consent decree between 
the federal government, the steelworkers’ 
union, and the steel industry that provided 
plant seniority for all. The results, however, 
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were negated by American policies sacrific- 
ing domestic manufacturing for trade and 
finance. To add insult to economic injury, 
in a repudiation of black workers’ battles to 
secure equal access to well-paying industry 
jobs, Stein points out that institutional racism 
led to actively blaming victims of these poli- 
cies for their effects: “During the 1960s, the 
nation attributed black unemployment to rac- 
ism; during the 1980s, black unemployment 
came to be seen as a preference for idleness. 
... In both eras, racial ideology mystified the 
sources of black unemployment... ,” effec- 
tively concealing the systemic redirection of 
capital to nonmanufacturing sectors (321). 
Jackson’s activation and transcendence 
of the trope of the human motor positioned 
him as an agent within an industrial imagi- 
nary that never wanted to include him. More- 
over, by invoking movements drawn directly 
from the African American dance repertoire, 
he performatively integrated the presumed 
whiteness of these industrial mechanisms, 
inserting bodily comportments that racist 
infrastructure tried first to exclude and then 
to pathologize. During this period, he deftly 
played both sides of virtuosity’s rhetoric of 
transcendence. Still recognizable as a black 
man during this period, Jackson could both 
perform readable racial identity as a black 
working body and invoke the extraordinary 
artist’s putative demographic transcendence 
using a tactical double positioning repro- 
duced in movement. His transitions from 
splaying knees to multiple spins emphasized 
mastery of vocabularies popularly regarded as 
both racially particular and universal, danc- 
ing both together in ways industrialization 
never would, all the while performatively re- 
futing racist charges of idleness and reduction 
to “nature” (versus discipline and “culture”). 


Modernity has always loved its ruins, and 
postindustrial modernity is no exception. 
Images of abandoned, crumbling factories 
in American rust-belt cities now circulate as 
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disaster porn, feeding a voyeuristic fascina- 
tion with scenes of underclass decay. Popular 
response to Jackson’s virtuosity has followed 
the same trajectory; it has also come to rest on 
morbid fascination coupled with nostalgia. I 
suspect the physicality for which he is most re- 
membered is not his dancing but his changing 
face. In a video setting these shifting tectonics 
of Jackson’s face to sinister music, the viewer is 
finally confronted with a question just as ap- 
plicable to the shattered industrial infrastruc- 
ture and equally shattered neighborhoods of 
Gary or Detroit: “If this is what’s happening 
outside, what’s going on inside?” (Morphing). 
Jackson’s virtuosic activation of the human 
motor offered a fantasy of unalienated labor 
in an industrial modernity that was and never 
was. It could be mastered through hard work, 
activated as an aesthetic of personal and racial 
agency, and even become, potentially, eman- 
cipatory. Ultimately, though, the increasingly 
global flow of capital was itself a hell of a 
mover and Jackson, no longer publicly danc- 
ing, too much an embodiment of its irrespon- 
sible caprices and the devastating aftereffects 
of its failures. By the time of Jackson’s death 
in 2009, his American audience was already 
consigned to neoliberal neverland, left to the 
tender mercies of some very smooth criminals 
in a postmanufacturing age. 





NOTES 


The author wishes to thank Alfred Bendixen and Kiri 
Miller for their contributions to this essay. 

1. The formulation “virtuosity as precarious excel- 
lence” was developed by Brandstetter, Brandl-Risi, and 
Eikels in the context of the research project “Scenes of 
Virtuosity,” part of the Collaborative Research Center’s 
larger project “Cultures of the Performative,” at the Freie 
Universitat Berlin. It captures both the constraints of 
economized, post-Fordist virtuosity and the seemingly 
structural instability in the concept of virtuosity itself: 
“Virtuoso performances do not subject their value to gen- 
erally binding social structures of productivity. . . . This 
very individuality and display of self-will has also made 
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virtuoso performers suspicious in the eyes of their con- 
temporaries” (Brandstetter, Brand]-Risi, and Eikels 2). 

2. For representative examples, see Mercer; Fuchs; Fast. 

3. Brandstetter 178; Palmer 341; Hamera 40-41. 

4. Samson also adopts Paganini as a paradigm in his 
discussion of virtuosity. 

5. Brown notes that transatlantic touring “picaninny 
choruses” were dialogically linked to the working child 
of industrial England through an undifferentiated com- 
parison of all exploitative labor to chattel slavery, sug- 
gesting that “the appeal of the scampering, resilient black 
children on stage was perhaps that it brought an imag- 
ined health to the bodies of the factory children” (Bab- 
ylon Girls 42). That appeal may also have been nostalgic. 
With the coupling of blackness and childhood coded as 
doubly “primitive,” these laboring youngsters may have 
also conjured a longing for the putatively carefree days of 
the agrarian past or for the sunny climes of English colo- 
nies in the global South, where dark-skinned children 
and their parents also toiled. 

6. Taylorism is the ostensibly scientific system devised 
by Frederick Taylor in 1911 for managing work. Its key 
features include time-motion studies, task allocation, 
and standardization of tools. 

7. Virno’s use of “servile virtuosity” is multifaceted; 
outside the post-Fordist context, the phrase conjures a 
century and a half of American racialized performance 
and spectatorship that turned on spectacles of black “ser- 
vility,” most notably minstrelsy, the corked-up parody of 
black vernacular dance that was, in turn, executed by 
black performers themselves to forge a living out of the 
genres of public performance available to them. Jackson’s 
explicit incorporation of tropes of African American ver- 
nacular dance also spoke back to this very different his- 
tory of “servile virtuosity.” 

8. Doray enumerates the differences between Tay- 
lorism and Fordism. 

9, Pound’s racism, the relationship between the “swing 
and exuberance” of jazz and industry discussed by Savran, 
and industrialization as a tool of hegemonic whitening are 
linked in the poet’s observation that “[m]odern man can 
live and should live in his cities and machine shops with 
the same kind of swing and exuberance that the savage is 
supposed to have in his forest” (qtd. in McCarren 134). 

10. Brown argues that racialized gender techniques 
underpin modern dance from its inception: “The moth- 
ers of modern dance shaped their sexual mysticism from 
Orientalist fantasies, spun from the hootchy-cootchy 
dancers on the midway fairgrounds” (Babylon Girls 157). 

11. Connections between the chorus girl and indus- 
trialization involve more than the repertoire. In one case, 
John Tiller, a bankrupt English industrialist, and his wife 
opened a school to train chorines, giving girls an alterna- 
tive to factory work (Brown, “From the Point of View” 
165; Glenn 176, 178). 
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12. In addition to racialized preindustrial nostalgia, 
the 1930s brought a hardening of genre divisions separat- 
ing white modern dancers, especially those active on the 
political left, from white culture-industry professionals of- 
ten characterized as apolitical. These divisions obscured 
larger relationships between dance and specific ideologies 
of work, as well as all dancers’ rhetorical and social au- 
thority as workers. One lasting legacy of these divisions is 
the paucity of critical attention paid to contemporary pop- 
ular performers, and virtuosos in particular, as clarifying 
examples of “virtuous” workers. Franko and Graff provide 
a fuller history of these divisions and their consequences. 

13. The trope of the human motor has fared no bet- 
ter than concert dance. Rabinbach suggests that the 
human motor has largely disappeared as a meaningful 
heuristic, along with the “work-centered society” from 
which it arose, writing, “With the declining significance 
of industrial work as a paradigm of human activity and 
modernity, the body no longer represents the triumph of 
an old order of productivism” (300). He is both right and 
premature. The human motor may have vanished from 
the intellectual frameworks of scientists and social re- 
formers, but it never left the stage. 

14. See also Brown, “From the Point of View.” 

15. Though a complete survey of Jackson’s work be- 
tween 1983 and 1988 exceeds the scope of this essay, note 
that many of his films are explicitly nostalgic for periods 
rooted firmly in the heyday of American urban industri- 
alism. For example, Thriller’s 1950s teen romance/horror 
scenography of postwar prosperity becomes a landscape 
of the vaguely postindustrial uncanny: darkened hulks of 
buildings, vacant lots, deserted streets. Even the “moon- 
walk” has an air of nostalgia about it: a reference to a now 
bygone era characterized by a triumphal coupling of sci- 
entific and manufacturing prowess, despite the fact that 
the actual move is evocative more of a conveyor belt than 
of weightlessness. 

16. Astaire and Kelly were themselves quoting the 
movement styles of African American predecessors and 
contemporaries (Gottschild 32-34). 

17. Jackson’s well-documented borrowing of steps 
from predecessors and street dancers can be productively 
explored using embodied theories of intellectual prop- 
erty. As Kraut demonstrates, these theories, including 
the parameters for acceptable “stealing [of] steps,” en- 
abled African American dancers to negotiate authorship 
in the context of segregation and before dance obtained 
copyright protection, in 1976 (179). 
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AMES AGEE MAY BE THE FIRST AMERICAN WRITER TO STAKE HIS 

literary career on making fun of his employer, and the form of his 

joke says much about the way a generation of American authors 
understand how literary writing relates to market-dependent defini- 
tions of writing as work. During his undergraduate years at Harvard 
College, Agee studied the work of T. S. Eliot and James Joyce, took 
classes with I. A. Richards, and fashioned himself as a southern Ro- 
mantic poet. He was well known among the campus literati; his first 
and only volume of verse, Permit Me Voyage (1934), was published in 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets and consisted mostly of work com- 
posed during college. In 1931, however, he was a college senior looking 
to land a job, and a career in corporate journalism promised more se- 
curity than life as a professional poet. As the president of the Harvard 
Advocate, he dedicated six months to compiling an issue that paro- 
died, in the words of his biographer, the “newest, flashiest, and most 
successful magazine around, Time” (Bergreen 103). His premise was 
simple: he imagined Time unhinging itself from contemporary cover- 
age and reporting on major historical events of the Western world. For 
instance, he wrote about “J. G. Caesar,” who “scribbles a good deal; not 
for publication, just for the pure fun of the thing,” and reviewed the 
first performance of Aeschylus’s Electra, the playwright’s “latest nerve- 
shatterer,” a play “well worth a trip to the new State Theater” (105-06). 

Unfortunately, the young Agee enjoyed neither the lucrative oc- 
cupation that allowed Caesar to write for personal amusement nor 
the literary prestige (and state subsidies) of Aeschylus. However, he 
did possess a number of literary-minded acquaintances who worked 
in the expanding Time Inc. media empire.’ Thus, he sent multiple 
publicity notices to Time’s offices before the publication of the Advo- 
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cate parody as a means of self-promotion. In 
a particularly forward letter, he begged Roy 
Larsen, a manager at Time who also had cut 
his journalistic teeth at the Advocate, to 


[imagine your staff set down in Ancient Greece, 
Rome, Egypt, and Palestine, with an uncom- 
monly long nose for news, several amphoras 
of rye, vivid but confused recollections of the 
20th century, a somewhat cockeyed sense of 
TIME, and no sense whatever of chronology; and 
take note. The Harvard Advocate has already 
imagined you there; has used this as a device 
whereby to parody TIME.... _ (Bergreen 103) 


To parody Time—a newsmagazine by defini- 
tion attached to and dependent on contempo- 
raneity—Agee deploys the device of temporal 
dilation: Aeschylus rubs shoulders with Cae- 
sar; Rome, Egypt, and Greece sit side by side 
in a version of history that ignores the pesky 
problems of anteriority. This temporal dila- 
tion takes the form of spatial compression, as 
Agee neatly fits all the major talking points of 
Western history between the covers of a single, 
slim volume. He takes what he learned from 
The Waste Land—how to combine an immense 
historical perspective with radical spatial com- 
pression—and applies it to parodying a news- 
magazine. What initially looks like an apt pun, 
a “cockeyed sense of TIME,” ends up being not a 
pun at all but a substitution of a common noun 
for the trademark. As chronological specificity 
falls away, the tonal uniformity of Time style 
steps in to take its place. In Agee’s formulation, 
Time has little to say about time; any notion of 
the writer’s or the subject’s historical context is 
“vivid but confused,” the writing itself provid- 
ing the only correlation between one instance 
and the next. In this trade of temporality for ti- 
tle, the linear timeline on which Time operates 
stretches so thin that it disappears, and narra- 
tive style replaces historicity as TIME’s opera- 
tive logic. As long as one writes like Time, any 
subject is up for grabs. 

Agee was born in 1909, graduated from 
college in 1932, and arrived on the doorstep of 
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adulthood during the Great Depression, a pe- 
riod that largely did away with the bohemian 
dream of moving to Paris and either finding a 
patron or eking out a living by writing for the 
little magazines. A likelier scenario for some- 
one like Agee was finding work as a staff writer 
for a large media outlet.” Along with global 
economic upheaval, the 1930s witnessed the 
rise of new media corporations, most notably 
Time Inc., that sought out poets and novelists 
to fill their editorial ranks. Changing modes 
of artistic patronage, we will see, had deep 
consequences for mid-twentieth-century liter- 
ary production. As poets and novelists come 
under the big tent of media corporations like 
Time Inc. as salaried staff writers, they must 
square their definitions of personal writing 
with their employer’s understanding of writ- 
ing on the clock. Agee’s introduction to the 
institutional context of media corporations 
can be read back into what he considered his 
own work, illuminating the unique situation 
of American authors faced with the prospect 
of writing on company time. 

From Time Inc.’s inception, in 1923, its 
cofounders, Henry Luce and Britton Hadden, 
planned to add “an appreciable something to 
American prose,” which, as Agee saw in 1932, 
entailed redefining news gathering and news 
writing (qtd. in Elson 5). The result, referred 
to as Time style, consists of compressing not 
only news stories (at the beginning, no more 
than four hundred words apiece) but also 
terms: Time made a point of employing port- 
manteau words like cinemactor, socialite, fil- 
men, Hindenburglary, and detectifiction.’ One 
could claim that Time’s compression of its self- 
description in 1927 from “News-Magazine” to 
“Newsmagazine” marks the internalization 
of this tendency. Time Inc.’s expansion into 
business news, in 1930, with Fortune, then 
into photojournalism, in 1936, with Life, as 
well as its pursuit of many other print-based 
and multimedia endeavors, created the world’s 
largest media corporation. From the outset it 
differentiated itself by its style. The linguist 
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Joseph Firebaugh writes of Time, “Here for the 
first time is a popular medium of information 
whose editors are using the language so freely 
and boldly as to suggest conscious experiment” 
(232). Luce and Hadden wanted to enliven the 
drab tone of journalism, the content-over-form 
approach alluded to by the New York Times’s 
epithet “the gray lady.”* Time countered the 
organizational protocols of news writing with 
inverted sentence structures, a chatty tone, 
and the aggressive compression of content and 
words. The magazine distinguished itself by 
its idiosyncratic style, so it is ironic and telling 
that the most famous instance of Time style 
comes from outside the magazine: in an acer- 
bic 1936 New Yorker profile of Luce, Walcott 
Gibbs writes that, in Time, “backwards ran 
sentences until reeled the mind!” (21). 

Time’s squareness today could not be fur- 
ther from its reputation in the first half of the 
century. Alfred Kazin attests that through- 
out the Depression the company’s support of 
“poet-reporters” provided its authors with a 
path to literary prestige: “Never as in the Thir- 
ties, when history proclaimed itself every day 
in the significances of daily struggle, could a 
story in Time have seemed so significant to a 
writer.” He describes how for those at Time 
news writing became “a literary feat because of 
the harsh stylistic frame to which a story had to 
be fitted.” As a Time writer, “you got paid well, 
praised as only great writers are ever praised, 
and felt like you were an artist, of sorts” (Start- 
ing Out 104). The sticking point, of course, 
is buried in the implications of the “of sorts” 
tacked onto Kazin’s assessment: the economic, 
aesthetic, and, in the end, epistemological 
baggage that accompanies a creative writer’s 
corporate affiliations. Another longtime em- 
ployee of Time Inc., Archibald MacLeish, re- 
fers to poetry and journalism, or creative and 
corporate writing, as “two ends of the type- 
writer keyboard,” suggesting that because 
the activities share so much materially—they 
require the same tools, so to speak—it is dif- 
ficult to cleanly cordon one off from the other 
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(3). More recently, the French sociologist Ber- 
nard Lahire has argued that “the double life of 
writers” is a fundamental aspect of twentieth- 
century literary production. As he points out, 
“Unlike those people who experience their 
profession as a central and permanent part of 
their personality, writers who, for economic 
reasons, work a “day job’ have a cultural and 
‘personal’ foot in literature and a material (and 
sometimes also ‘personal’) foot outside of lit- 
erature (the second foot freeing the first from 
dependence on market constraints)” (445). 
While Lahire may overestimate the fullness 
of personality achieved through nonartists’ 
professional work, it is worth investigating the 
implications of his argument for American 
literary history: economic necessity almost al- 
ways requires artists to experience the literary 
field with and against other professional fields, 
and the sites where artists’ multiple job titles 
intersect can impact the shape of their literary 
production. I want to extend Lahire’s sociolog- 
ical investigation of “the double life of writers” 
into an analysis of literary form, showing how 
the interlocking steps of the “personal foot” 
and “material foot”—steps that determine 
which writing counts as work in a given con- 
text—can help us interpret the aesthetic con- 
cerns of mid-century American writers. 

I will begin that formal analysis here with 
Agee and Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
(1941), a work he produced with the photog- 
rapher Walker Evans that is perhaps the best- 
known literary artifact of Agee’s career and 
of Time Inc.’s golden days atop the magazine 
market. By emphasizing the context of corpo- 
rate news writing, I follow Michael Szalay’s 
observation that to a “quite staggering extent 
... contemporary culture is underwritten— 
financially and otherwise—not by govern- 
ment agencies but by a small cartel of media 
conglomerates” (20). Jeff Allred’s recent work 
has changed the focus from Agee and Ev- 
ans’s “modernist dissent against the ‘conti- 
nuity style’ of mainstream journalism” to a 
more nuanced “explanation of the interplay 
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of attraction and repulsion that linked artists 
with mass cultural institutions” (“Boring” 
43). However, I depart from Allred’s “pessi- 
mistic outlook” on the tenability of coupling 
corporate work and experimental aesthetic 
practice, if only to temporarily replace judg- 
ment of such employment with historical 
interpretation, given that the arrangement 
could produce something as historically and 
aesthetically interesting as Agee and Evans's 
Famous Men. | read Agee’s performance of 
“attraction [to] and repulsion” from corporate 
work—specifically, the depersonalized work 
of writing Time style—as deeply embedded 
in the tripartite structure of Famous Men, a 
work Agee began on assignment for Fortune 
and cast as an antidote to mass-cultural writ- 
ing. This essay extends Szalay’s and Allred’s 
discussions of corporate work to investigate 
how bureaucratic organization lines up with 
narrative style in Time Inc. magazines and 
how Time style can matriculate into the extra- 
curricular efforts of the company’s employees. 

The fungibility of Time style is apparent 
from Agee’s first interaction with Time Inc., 
when his ability to replicate Time’s voice, rather 
than the lyricism for which he is famous, won 
Agee a remunerative writing position. By writ- 
ing like Time before writing for it, Agee dem- 
onstrated how its style could be transported 
outside the magazine and parroted by any 
writer bright enough to flatter Time’s editors 
through imitation. However short of funny his 
parody fell, Agee accomplished his larger goal: 
he landed a writing job. The stunt changed him 
from a student writing like Time for free into 
an employee, now paid to do the same task for 
Fortune, another magazine in the burgeoning 
Time Inc. media empire. 

When Agee substitutes “rime” for its un- 
capitalized homonym and then economically 
capitalizes on his work done in the magazine’s 
image, he shows how mass-market periodi- 
cals like Time, Fortune, and Life—all three 
of which he wrote for—can provide an ideal 
setting for the simultaneous production of 
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literary professionalism and professionally 
subsidized literature. We can think of the pe- 
riodical prehistory of Famous Men, as well as 
Agee’s notorious problems finishing the text, 
as a model of the feedback between corporate 
writing jobs and literary production. I see the 
issues of corporate work and corporate style 
as inseparable: Agee’s ambivalence about the 
ways that his creative and work writing bleed 
into each other must be seen as a by-product 
of the Time Inc. editorial model, one that 
emerges out of the desire for a depersonalized 
corporate voice. By taking Agee’s relation to 
Time Inc. as a case study for the nexus of cor- 
porate and aesthetic interests, I hope to shed 
light on the institutional situation of Ameri- 
can writers who came of age in the wake of 
literary modernism and who attempted to 
suture that movement’s aesthetic claims onto 
the economic reality of writing for a paycheck. 


On Company Time 


In a letter to Dwight Macdonald, Agee recalls 
the elation of receiving the news of his job of- 
fer: “Words fail me. . . . Besides the fairly fun- 
damental fact that I don’t want to starve, there 
are dozens of other reasons why I want uh job 
and many more why I am delighted to get this 
one” (Bergreen 108). The reasons go unstated, 
but one can conjecture that they have some- 
thing to do with the company’s cultural cen- 
trality and the massive pool of literary talent 
it boasted. Kazin, who wrote intermittently 
for Time and Fortune, recounts with awe vis- 
iting the offices at Time Inc.: “Part of the fas- 
cination of going up to see Harriet [his friend] 
in the new Time offices in Rockefeller Center 
was running into James Agee, Walker Evans, 
Robert Fitzgerald, John Hersey... .” When 
Kazin’s colleague John Chamberlain became 
an editor at Fortune in 1936—the year of Wal- 
cott Gibbs’s New Yorker parody—Kazin met 
and befriended Macdonald, MacLeish, Rob- 
ert Cantwell, Ralph Ingersoll, Louis Kronen- 
berger, and James Gould Cozzens (Starting 
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Out 105). Kazin depicts Time Inc. as a focal 
point for the circulation of literary talent, one 
that offers him and many others a desirable 
line of work at a respectable print organ. 

A big part of Time’s reputation came 
from its active interest in the aesthetic form 
of news language. Time’s intervention in news 
writing had to do less with content than with 
form—with developing a form that made the 
news stay new. Take, for example, the opening 
paragraph of Time’s coverage of the Scopes 
Trial, from 1925: “Scene. In the fastnesses of 
Tennessee, the quiet of dawn is split asunder 
by wailing screams from a steam siren. It is 
the Dayton sawmill, waking up villagers and 
farmers for miles around. From 5 until 6:30 
the blasts continue. The hamlet and the fan- 
tastic cross between a circus and a holy war 
that is in progress there come slowly to life” 
(“Great Trial”). In Time’s rendering the Scopes 
Trial becomes a logical extension of a broader 
shift toward the scientific rationalism of mo- 
dernity and shows how elaborate confidence 
games may belie proclamations of social 
progress. The passage depicts Dayton as “split 
asunder” like a plank in the mill by, on the 
one hand, the businessmen who orchestrated 
the legal battle as a means of publicizing the 
city and, on the other, the fundamentalists 
who use the publicity as a religious soap- 
box. The “wailing screams” of the steam si- 
ren replace the bucolic calls of the rooster, 
forcefully waking the town to a new day of 
industrial technology. The narrative voice 
becomes analogous to the siren; it comes into 
being with the aural representation of indus- 
trial progress, and it makes the technologies 
of communication fundamental to bringing 
this scene “slowly to life,” as well as to shaping 
the terms in which one can discuss it. Instead 
of adopting journalistic objectivity, the story 
takes an explicitly literary stance: the extradi- 
egetic stage directions—“Scene,” and later 
“Jury” and “Trial”’—transform news coverage 
into a kind of closet drama with a complicated 
narrative point of view; the stage directions 
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and the siren combine to bring about some- 
thing like free indirect discourse. The novelty 
of reading Time, as opposed to the New York 
Times, is its novelization of news information. 

Agee grew up eighty miles from Dayton, 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, and in several For- 
tune articles on the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity (TVA) he treats the rise of the New South 
more as an allegory than as a historical event, 
which makes his approach remarkably simi- 
lar to Time’s coverage of the Scopes Trial. He 
refers to the “Dayton of blessed memory” as 
one of many “down-at-heel” villages on the 
verge of a delayed industrial revolution (“Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority” 632). New Deal proj- 
ects like Norris Dam, rural factories, and, yes, 
sawmills make farmers “come to” after gen- 
erations of existing in the ahistorical utopia 
that Agee in his parody mocks Time for de- 
scribing. These farmers’ 


forefathers settled this country in the 1700’s 
when the effete civilization east of the Alle- 
ghenies stuck in their craws. They whipped the 
Britishers and Loyalists at King’s Mountain. 
They kept much to themselves and their great- 
grandsons do likewise and live in much the 
same way, while slowly the sawmills and the 
mines and the railways and the highways and 
now TVA burn seclusion from about them. 
(634-35) 


In a letter to his longtime friend James Flye, 
Agee claims Luce said that a TVA article Agee 
wrote “was one of the best pieces of writing 
he’d seen in Fortune” (Letters, 5 Oct. 1933: 66), 
which forces one to question the notorious mu- 
tual antipathy that Agee and “The Founder,” as 
Agee called Luce, felt for each other. Fitzgerald 
argued, “Whatever [Agee] wrote for the maga- 
zine was so conspicuous that it might as well 
have been signed” (51); Kazin wrote that Agee 
was “the only writer whose individual voice 
could be distinguished from the anonymous 
smoothness” of its surroundings (“Writing” 
473). Yet Agee’s nativist romance of a south- 
ern existence outside time, where folks speak 
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“pidgin-Elizabethan and some of their songs 
are still of the sea and of England,” sits awk- 
wardly next to his critique of Time’s form as 
the end of historical difference (“Tennessee 
Valley Authority” 635). The Scopes Trial cov- 
erage is more interested in allegorizing the 
machine in the garden than in the specifics 
of a judicial case about teaching evolution; 
despite Kazin’s and Fitzgerald’s claims, after 
only a year working on Time Inc.’s clock Agee 
adopts its tone, without the arched eyebrow 
that marks his collegiate parody. 

It would be easy to chalk the allegorical 
model of Time style, which emphasizes the 
symbolic resonances rather than the ostensi- 
bly objective facts of an event, up to bad his- 
tory, but it may be more productive to read 
it as an outgrowth of the inextricable tie be- 
tween aesthetic and bureaucratic tendencies in 
editorial work. Time’s desire to aestheticize the 
historical moment can be seen as a response to 
what Luce and Hadden described as an over- 
production of information in the newspapers 
and an inattention to the wants and needs of 
the average reader. “As it is now,” wrote Luce 
in the early 1920s, “people have to think too 
hard as they read” (Elson 6). In this period, 
modernist literature took most of the blame 
for the mental difficulties of reading. How- 
ever, Luce’s most immediate referent is not 
“the difficulties of modernism,” to use Richard 
Poirier’s phrase for the “proposition that the 
act of reading should entail difficulties analo- 
gous to those registered in the act of writing” 
(126). Certainly, these difficulties are plenti- 
ful; one could convincingly, if broadly, define 
modernist style as that which requires people 
to “think too hard.” And Time repeatedly dis- 
paraged modernism: it dedicated its first book 
review to a takedown of Eliot and Joyce as 
representative of a massive “hoax.” “There is a 
new kind of literature abroad in the land,” the 
magazine claims, “whose only obvious fault 
is that no one can understand it” (“Shanti”). 
However, Luce is responding to the difficulties 
of an oversaturated print landscape, one that 
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offers the reader no method for evaluating the 
worth of publications before reading them. 
Luce points out that, counterintuitively, mass 
culture is difficult because there is so much of 
it. A Time advertising circular from 1925 dra- 
matizes this: Two distraught characters, “Busy 
Man” and “Busy Woman,’ sit sadly in a living 
room, surrounded by newspapers. The man la- 
ments, “I bought this mass of printed matter 
to find out what is going on in the world, but 
it’s no use! I am not abreast of the news in any- 
thing outside of my business.” Lo and behold, 
“TIME” knocks on the door and saves the day, 
representing “a new idea of journalism. In my 
twenty-six pages is every fact of significance in 
all those newspapers and periodicals on your 
floor” (Brinkley 136). For Time modernism 
offers readers too little information, and mass 
culture offers them too much. 

Time’s narrative mode, then, responds to 
a seemingly paradoxical anxiety about the loss 
of knowledge at the hands of unfettered and 
disaggregated information.’ As Niklas Luh- 
mann argues, when communication becomes 
faster and more complex it makes knowledge 
more quickly obsolete (85). In other words, the 
“information economies of scale” tip toward 
strategic ignorance: there is a decreasing pay- 
off for staying current as the time span of what 
is considered current shrinks and the amount 
of information in that interval expands. Agee’s 
depiction of Time as unhinged from historical 
specificity looks in this light like a response to 
the feeling that contemporaneity is awash in 
unprocessed data. Stretching back at least to 
Matthew Arnold and forward at least to Alan 
Bloom, the fear of intellectual dissipation at 
the hands of mass media is a familiar story, 
strongly associated with the development of 
modernism.° However, the epistemological 
and material foundations of Time Inc. force a 
reconsideration of this trajectory: they suggest 
that a crisis of mass culture’s informational 
overproduction was also felt within mass cul- 
ture. Though Time positions itself against mod- 
ernist literature from the beginning, it shares 
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what F. R. Leavis describes in New Bearings in 
English Poetry (1932) as the central modernist 
literary technique: “a compression approaching 
simultaneity—the co-presence in the mind of a 
number of different orientations, fundamental 
attitudes, orders of experience” (107). Despite 
this shared technique, the magazine does not 
exhibit what Aaron Jaffe compellingly theo- 
rizes as modernism’s “aversion to oversupply” 
(8); instead, it massifies aesthetic taste, expand- 
ing the reader’s linguistic and cultural skills, 
and employs creative artists to presort the par- 
alyzing crush of news into a manageable quan- 
tity. Time compresses to make reading easier 
and more rational; it becomes an interface be- 
tween the raw data of history and the upwardly 
mobile reader. Instead of making reading as 
difficult as writing, the magazine reduces the 
effort that goes into reading while expanding 
the benefits of that activity. In its prospectus, 
Time decides that a news organ matters “not in 
how much it includes between its covers—but 
in HOW MUCH IT GETS OFF ITS PAGES INTO THE 
MINDS OF ITS READERS (gtd. in Mott 295). 

To remodel the work of news gathering, 
Time Inc. did not employ typical reporters; 
instead it hired editors who would scour the 
dailies and, creating a kind of Dadaist collage, 
remake the content of newspapers into an aes- 
thetic object. Justifying his approach, Luce 
said, “It is easier to turn poets into business 
journalists than to turn bookkeepers into writ- 
ers” (qtd. in Elson 129). The Time editor’s work 
is not investigation but collation; Luce writes, 
“It takes brains and work to master all the facts 
dug up by the world’s 10,000 journalists and to 
put them together in a little magazine” (197). 
The magazine founds itself not on informa- 
tional originality but on the way it translates 
other people’s research into its own voice. And 
because of this emphasis on stylistic unifor- 
mity, all the Time Inc. publications excise by- 
lines in favor of a staff list in the front matter 
of each issue. After passing through the hands 
of the editor, Britton Hadden, writers’ end 
products were supposed to be indistinguish- 
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able from one another, so attaching names to 
the stories became counterproductive for es- 
tablishing a universal voice in the periodical. 
As the magazine’s editorial methodol- 
ogy gets up and running, the combined goals 
of aesthetic singularity and managerial or- 
ganization become a compositional method 
in their own right. Though Time style origi- 
nates with Hadden, the style slowly spreads 
from a reflection of his taste to a work ethic 
distributed across the corporation. William 
Gottfried, a longtime employee of Time Inc., 
explains how the magazine’s doctrine of com- 
pression and compartmentalization, and the 
stylistic tics that accompanied these aesthetic 
practices, quickly moved from material con- 
straint to self-censure: “The original Prospec- 
tus said that no story would occupy more than 
about seven inches of type. We tried to write 
this way, but gradually we found our medium 
changing under our hands. . . . Time-style be- 
came not a formula of words, but a kind of 
mental discipline” (qtd. in Elson 84). Gott- 
fried describes the mutation of formal or spa- 
tial constraints into an approach to thinking 
about writing and then into an automatic way 
of writing that no longer requires thinking— 
a reflex, in the non-self-reflexive sense. Thus, 
we can see how a formal experiment in the 
content of the magazine shapes the way that 
workers approach the task of writing. The cor- 
porate identity is thoroughly particularized 
by its aesthetic form, but it cannot be attached 
to a person. In this respect, a Time editor be- 
gins to take on the definition of individual 
talent Eliot discusses in The Frontiers of Criti- 
cism (1956): “poetic originality is largely an 
original way of assembling the most disparate 
and unlikely material to make a new whole” 
(9). Both imagine their projects as organiz- 
ing the sum total of one’s reading into a new 
form. Just as the shared technique of compres- 
sion brings Time Inc.’s style into conversation 
with literary modernism, the absorption of 
individual writers into a corporate voice can 
look like a bowdlerized version of modern- 
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ist “impersonality,” especially the one laid 
out in Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent.” Here Eliot claims that an artist has 
“not a ‘personality to express, but a particu- 
lar medium, which is only a medium and not 
a personality. ... The poet cannot reach this 
impersonality without surrendering himself 
wholly to the work to be done” (56, 59). His 
theory of impersonal authorship, in which 
“the work to be done” overrides the writer do- 
ing the work, also, ironically, guides the edito- 
rial model at Time Inc. The difference is that 
no one questions who wrote The Waste Land 
or Ulysses. Eliot’s ideal author still gets to sign 
the finished product; there is a person’s name 
attached to the poem or novel, as well as the 
figurative signature of an individual style. At 
Time Inc. the lofty hand that guides Eliot’s in- 
dividual poet, what Eliot calls “the historical 
sense,” materializes in the suspect form of a 
corporate “house style,” a purely textual iden- 
tity that supersedes the agents who work in 
its name. The Time Inc. model begins to raise 
questions about pinpointing the creative act in 
an anonymous and collective text, a problem 
hinted at by the combination of plural and sin- 
gular in Luce’s assertion of “brains and work.” 


Unwriting Famous Men 


The “mental discipline” of Time style carries 
over into the “corporation story” of Fortune, 
the “photo-magazine” format of Life, and the 
“group journalism” that defines Time Inc.'s 
overarching editorial system (Elson 323). 
Though each magazine develops its own style, 
the organizational model that makes editorial 
work transferable between writers also makes 
the administration of that work transferable 
between titles. Perhaps the best evidence of 
this is the promiscuous reappropriation of 
writers among periodicals in the organiza- 
tion. Archibald MacLeish, something like 
the Platonic ideal of an administrative artist, 
started as an education writer for Time, went 
on to be a manager at Fortune, and also wrote 
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for Life. Agee spent four years at Fortune; be- 
gan writing reviews for Time in 1939, first of 
books and later of films; and after 1945 served 
as a “rover,” writing for Luce in any capacity 
and for any magazine. 

In 1949 Agee published “Comedy’s Great- 
est Era” in Life, a long piece on silent-film hu- 
mor, which one could read as his self-reflexive 
comment on the pervasiveness of Time Inc.’s 
mental discipline. The argument, that “the 
only thing wrong with screen comedy today is 
that it takes place on a screen which talks,” fits 
well into the nonlinguistic emphasis of Life.’ 
Verbalization, aural or written, becomes anti- 
thetical to Life’s visual project, and Agee re- 
purposes the silent comedians as evidence of 
language’s fundamental inadequacy. He refers 
to the “figure[s] of speech, or rather of vision” 
that the comedians develop not as creative 
acts but as “a ruthless discipline.” The “busi- 
ness of being as funny as possible” becomes a 
strictly organized type of work developed to 
best suit the medium in which it will be dis- 
tributed (70). Ironically, learning the gram- 
mar of silent film’s performative work is what 
makes the comedians unfit for the talkies: 
“The only comedians who ever mastered the 
screen cannot work, for they cannot combine 
their comic style with talk. Because there is 
a screen, talking comedians are trapped into 
a continual exhibition of their inadequacy” 
(71). And, for Agee, the sad consequence of 
their overspecialization provides an allegory 
for the plight of the poet-reporter. After only a 
few months at Fortune, he wrote to Flye about 
the troubles of writing outside the corporate 
style: “For the past two weeks, particularly, 
writing has been very much on my mind. I’ve 
been steadily trying to do it, and haven't writ- 
ten a single good thing. The only writing I do 
which approaches decency is on this job—and 
on other stuff I seem to be pretty well con- 
gealed” (Letters, 14 Aug. 1932; 56). 

Time style becomes a methodology that 
forecloses the possibility in its practitioners of 
other types of writing. Macdonald recounts a 
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scene that bears this out. While writing for For- 
tune, he also contributed to a little magazine, the 
Miscellany, in his “spare time.” When he sent an 
issue of the Miscellany to Luce, he received an 
irate letter in return, arguing that by writing for 
someone else Macdonald had “betrayed Time, 
Inc.” Writing for Fortune “was not just a job, it 
was a vocation worthy of a man’s whole effort, 
and pay and time schedules weren't the point at 
all. “Why, the very name Fortune was thought 
up by so-and-so [one of my fellow editors] late 
one night on the West Side subway between the 
Seventy-second and the Seventy-ninth street 
stations [Luce was a Time man always]. This is 
a twenty-four-hour profession, you never know 
when you may get an idea for us, and if you're all 
the time thinking about some damn little mag- 
azine...” then Macdonald is not fulfilling his 
writerly obligations to Luce (33; interpolation 
in orig.).° As the company style becomes both 
a disciplined competence and a method of work 
that can be applied equally to all subjects, then 
to write for someone else, even if that person is 
oneself, becomes theft. 

The theft of company time Luce accuses 
Macdonald of resurfaces as a literal theft of 
company goods in the publication history 
of Famous Men. The text, which began as a 
three-part story on southern white tenant 
farmers for the Life and Circumstances sec- 
tion of Fortune, followed a circuitous route to 
its final—if to Agee still incomplete—form. 
In June 1936, shortly after Agee arrived back 
in New York from a six-month vacation, his 
editor at Fortune offered him the story. Un- 
like his usual “commercial-poetic prose” that 
“wasted enough time not to be by any means 
worth the forty dollars that was the best it 
could bring in,” this assignment offered a re- 
turn to the rural southerners Agee had cov- 
ered in his articles on the TVA (Lofaro and 
Davis 12). He describes the three parts coming 
together with “the first on the family, the sec- 
ond a generalized piece, a big fatassed analysis 
of the situation of cotton economics and of all 
Governmental efforts to Do Something about 
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It, which latter I was quite sure could beauti- 
fully hang themselves in their own rope; and a 
straight union piece” (14). In true “group jour- 
nalism” fashion, he imagined MacLeish writ- 
ing the middle section. Despite Agee’s lofty 
vision, the three-part Fortune publication 
was quickly rejected by his editors, though 
they did not give up the rights to the work he 
submitted. The legal status of the document 
became increasingly important as Agee con- 
tinued to write throughout 1937 under the 
encouragement of Edward Answell, a liter- 
ary agent at Harper and Brothers who showed 
interest in printing the manuscript in book 
form. Because Luce refused to publish the 
manuscript in Fortune but also refused to give 
up his right to do so, there was a year-long pe- 
riod when Agee had no legal claim to the work 
that he considered his great artistic statement, 
“the best assignment I have ever had, and the 
only one I have a hundred per cent worked to 
do” (12). After a year Luce relinquished the 
manuscript, but Harper and Brothers eventu- 
ally rejected the project because Agee refused 
to make suggested revisions. The manuscript 
did not find a permanent home until 1940, 
when Eunice Jessup—an editor at Houghton 
Mifflin and the wife of John Jessup, a col- 
league of Agee’s at Fortune and the unnamed 
author of Time’s tepid initial review of Famous 
Men—showed interest in it.? 

It is difficult to characterize Agee’s activi- 
ties as a writer-employee after Fortune killed 
the story. Is revision considered office work— 
Time Inc. still owns the words that Agee has 
written and he is still their company man—or 
has he become like his imagined Caesar, writ- 
ing without hope of publication? In his ap- 
plication in October 1937 for a Guggenheim 
Fellowship (an award he did not receive), he 
states that any approach would fall short of 
his assignment, which is in limbo between 
work and not work. The text about three ten- 
ant families aims “to tell everything possible 
as accurately as possible: and to invent noth- 
ing. It involves therefore as total a suspicion 
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of ‘creative’ and ‘artistic’ as of ‘reportorial’ at- 
titudes and methods” (“Plans” 133). Authorial 
autonomy and the bureaucratic strictures of 
corporate employment are now irreconcilable, 
creating a vacuum where neither writing on 
the clock nor writing for oneself adequately 
represents what Agee sees himself doing. 

Agee’s anxiety over the substance of writ- 
ing becomes a primary motif in Famous Men. 
In a text that could reasonably be described as 
one long, breathless tirade against the indig- 
nity of bureaucratic abstraction, Agee early 
on attempts to lay out what nonexploitative 
aesthetic work might look like: “If I could do 
it, ’'d do no writing at all here. It would be 
photographs; the rest would be fragments of 
cloth, bits of cotton, lumps of earth, records 
of speech, pieces of wood and iron, phials of 
odors, plates of food and excrement” (13). 
Along with his petition to have the work 
printed on cheap newsprint that will disinte- 
grate before the next generation has a chance 
to read it, this may be the most famous ex- 
ample of Agee’s Pyrrhic desire for textual 
self-immolation. Szalay finds the passage 
characteristic of Agee’s attempt to “disavow 
the means of production that sustain him’— 
namely, corporate writing (27). Of course, 
the irony lies in the fact that Agee does “do” 
writing, and lots of it. The conditional form of 
“If I could do it, I'd do no writing at all here” 
attests to the impossibility of Agee’s abstain- 
ing from the activity. He is compelled to write 
because his livelihood depends on it, just as 
his coworker Evans must take photographs, 
and just as all other staffers must write news 
stories that will not be attributed to them. 
Yet because of his institutional context, Agee 
equates writing with betrayal: 


These I will write of are human beings, living 
in this world, innocent of such twistings as 
these which are taking place over their heads; 
and that they were dwelt among, investigated, 
spied on, revered, and loved, by other quite 
monstrously alien human beings, in the em- 
ployment of still others still more alien; and 
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that they are now being looked into by still 
others, who have picked up their living as ca- 
sually as if it were a book.... (12-13) 


The greatest offense that Agee can envision 
is treating his subjects as textual artifacts, 
which is exactly what they become as soon as 
he leaves Alabama and begins to document 
his experience. To encounter the plight of 
the tenant farmers “as casually as if it were 
a book” would be to flatten the gestural reg- 
ister, the one that silent-film comedians per- 
fected before it was ruined by words. 

Agee faces the choice between creating a 
form that can directly communicate his sub- 
jects and reducing his experience to words 
that are owned by a corporation. The problem 
with the first method is that sending a plate of 
food and a bag of excrement to Fortune as his 
report on the plight of tenant farmers does 
not exactly fulfill his contractual obligations. 
Agee finds work because of his ability to write 
like Time, and to refuse to write eliminates 
his most marketable skill. While his assertion 
that he would abjure writing if he could may 
refer to a deep skepticism of mediation, in 
context it looks to be about something more 
banal: work. He finds himself chafing at the 
way that writing has become a depersonal- 
ized type of work in which he can be classi- 
fied as a northern spy, a New Deal do-gooder, 
or a corporate lackey. By organizational af- 
filiation, his work is part of the “twistings” 
taking “place over [his subjects’] heads,” yet 
these corporate machinations also take place 
over his head. Not writing—that is, not work- 
ing—would allow him to square the circle, to 
erase any trace of his own labor from the doc- 
ument he is supposed to be compiling on his 
subjects. In other words, or in Agee’s words, 
to remove the work of writing from the equa- 
tion resembles displaying “plates of food and 
excrement” side by side. Pragmatically, this 
would have unappealing consequences: it 
would mean giving up his income and the 
prestigious writing position that sends him 
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on paid trips to Alabama, an area he claims 
to be familiar with only through the twin 
evils of books and bureaucracy: “Tobacco 
Road, some passages in Faulkner, and a few 
meetings of the Committee for the Defense 
of Southern Workers” (Lofaro and Davis 13). 


Incorporating the Porch 


If one way to short-circuit the logic of Time 
style, which casts all writing as work, is to ex- 
tract the writing from the finished product, 
then another avenue, the one that ultimately 
guides Famous Men, is frantically to insert 
text so that the product never reaches comple- 
tion. Agee writes in the preface, “Ultimately, 
it is intended that this record and analysis be 
exhaustive, with no detail, however trivial 
it may seem, left untouched, no relevancy 
avoided, which lies within the power of re- 
membrance to maintain, of the intelligence to 
perceive, and of the spirit to persist in” (xlvi- 
xlvii). Ideally, Famous Men will not end even 
with this exhaustive record and analysis: Agee 
writes, “The present volume is merely portent 
and fragment” (xlvii), the first installment of 
what he still imagines as a three-volume opus. 
Agee’s imagined tome will incorporate letters 
from readers, alternative accounts of tenant 
life, other journalistic attempts to describe 
the situation, and anything else that will keep 
the text from ending. In practice, Agee’s en- 
cyclopedic aesthetic results in the laboriously 
intricate descriptions of clothing, furniture, 
and worn accoutrements in the farmers’ 
houses; these passages bore down to uncover 
how “each texture in the wood, like those of 
a bone, is distinct in the eye as a razor: each 
nail-head is distinct: each seam and split” 
(Agee and Evans 142). Rita Barnard charac- 
terizes Agee’s aesthetic as “the ‘anorexic’ re- 
sponse to consumer culture” because of its 
“fascination with the authenticity of scarcity” 
(6). But Famous Men’s form is anything but 
anorexic; Agee is fascinated by the fact that, 
when he looks closely, his subjects are sur- 
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rounded by an indescribably complex array 
of things that he must describe to do them 
justice. If we stay with Barnard’s metaphor 
of pathologized eating, Agee exhibits some- 
thing closer to compulsive consumption. His 
method of giving each minute part of every 
object its due does not erase what Agee calls 
the “digestion into art” (11), nor does it sim- 
ply refuse to take part in the consumption- 
production loop (which would be Barnard’s 
formulation). Instead, Agee takes Time Inc.’s 
work model to its epistemological limit. If all 
his time belongs to his employer and his job is 
to write, then everything he experiences must 
be documented. He transforms productive 
workmanship into pathological graphomania. 

By inserting more and more text into Fa- 
mous Men, Agee could spread the book out 
forever, drowning the market relations of 
corporate writing in textual noise. This ap- 
proach results in something like an inversion 
of fractal geometry, in which scalar levels 
that superficially look the same are actually 
infinitely unassimilable. Agee writes, “How 
am I to speak of you as ‘tenant’ ‘farmers,’ as 
‘representatives’ of your ‘class, as social inte- 
gers in a criminal economy, or as individu- 
als, fathers, wives, sons, daughters, and as my 
friends and as I ‘know’ you?” (100). First the 
common nouns, then the entire category of 
knowledge become impossibly general. Agee 
expresses a desire for the historical, personal, 
and contextual specificity that is erased in 
Time Inc.’s disciplinary and aesthetic model. 
Yet as soon as he arrives at this particularity, 
the existential weight of infinitely regressive 
singularity falls apart: 


I might suggest, [the text’s] structure should be 
globular: or should be eighteen or twenty in- 
tersected spheres, the interlockings of bubbles 
on the face of a stream; one of these globes is 
each of you. ... We should first meditate and 
establish its ancient, then more recent, its 
spreaded and more local, history and situation: 
how it is a child of the substance and bowels 
of the stars and of all space: how it is created 
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forth of an aberration special to one speck and 
germ and pollen fleck this planet, this young 
planet, on that broadblown field. (101) 


Here we see Agee toggling between the far 
and near in time, space, and situation. Tell- 
ing the tale of three families quickly be- 
comes the mind-numbingly vast project of 
cataloging the individuality of every atom in 
the universe. And even if he could complete 
this universal encyclopedia, the structure 
is arbitrary, a jumble of interlocking but in- 
terchangeable spheres bumping up against 
one another. Eighteen, twenty, twenty thou- 
sand globules: when forced to organize, we 
are back in the realm of representativeness 
and classification. Even more, Agee must 
think analogically to conceive of this pecu- 
liar structure, as he compares his subjects to 
“bubbles on the face of a stream.” He atavis- 
tically reimagines the unassimilable human- 
ness of each of the tenant farmers as a surface 
phenomenon of the natural order, undermin- 
ing any singularity that might be achieved 
through his endlessly specific descriptions. 
While Agee can take pleasure in the isolation 
of nails and boards, his methodology evapo- 
rates any trace of the human; the bubbles that 
float on the stream are empty of all but air. 
The human, in this context, looks like noth- 
ing more than the unacknowledged middle 
register between Agee’s microscopic particu- 
larity and cosmic abstraction. 

When Agee’s scalar shifts in descrip- 
tion begin to question the primacy of an 
individualized perspective, we can see how 
his attempt to write outside the Time Inc. 
model strangely dovetails with the editorial 
style he hopes to evade. This happens in the 
most basic organization of the text, which 
is not exactly “globular,” though it does re- 
peatedly attempt to hollow out the limited 
subjectivity of its own narrative voice. The 
original, tripartite structure of the magazine 
article survives in the “On the Porch” sec- 
tions, which provide the nominal beginning, 
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middle, and end of the work. They describe 
two people, ostensibly Agee and Evans, ly- 
ing on the Gudgers’ porch and preparing for 
sleep. As the house goes silent, the men hear a 
call-and-response between two animals they 
take to be foxes, whose voices stand in for the 
ideal form of Agee’s text, “never repeating a 
pattern, and always with what seemed infal- 
lible art... the frightening joy of hearing the 
world talk to itself, and the grief of incommu- 
nicability” (468-69). The foxes bring Agee’s 
desire for radical, nonrepeating singularity 
together with his desire for an undisciplined, 
because “incommunicabl[e],” transmission 
outside language. As the foxes take over, they 
push Agee and Evans so far out of the nar- 
rative that the men become senseless and 
inanimate, “left like dim sacks at one side of 
a stage” as the animals have “what at length 
turned out to have been the most significant, 
but most unfathomable, number in the show” 
(470). Like the unnamed Time writer whose 
point of view is supplanted by the wailing si- 
ren and who uses stage directions to organize 
the Scopes Trial, Agee ends Famous Men in 
an unconscious state. His and Evans’s subjec- 
tivities are erased from the action; the final 
line finds them melting into the senselessness 
of the house as talk “drained rather quickly 
off into silence ... until at length we too fell 
asleep” (470-71). 

The second and third “On the Porch” sec- 
tions expand from the previous installment, 
opening with its closing words, replicating 
the serial format that Famous Men’s original, 
periodical publication would have taken. The 
first opens with a description of the Gud- 
gers’ house, as it and “all that was in it... 
descended deep beneath the gradual spiral 
it had sunk through; it lay formal under the 
order of silence” (19). The passage ends with 
an italicized echo of the section’s title, “(We 
lay on the front porch:” (21). The unclosed pa- 
renthesis signals the section’s continuity with 
“(On the Porch: 2,” which picks up the clos- 
ing phrase of “(On the Porch: 1” and promotes 
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it to the diegetic level. The coda to section 1 
expands again in the next paragraph: “We lay 
on the front porch to the left of the hall as you 
enter” (225). Paralleling the sentence’s expan- 
sion, the section dilates into a long diatribe 
against journalism, art; science, abstraction, 
naturalism, realism, and description before 
returning to Agee’s perspective on the porch. 
The last line foreshadows the entrance of the 
foxes, who will dominate section 3: “From 
these woods a good way out along the hill 
there now came a sound that was new to us” 
(253). Just as the second section begins with 
the last words of the first, the third redescribes 
the sound emerging from the woods before 
ending at what appears to be the beginning: 
everyone is asleep and the house stands alone, 
without the intrusion of human conscious- 
ness. These three sections form an endlessly 
repeating loop, narratively closing off the pos- 
sibility of the text’s reaching completion. 

In the published version of Famous Men, 
the combined “On the Porch” sections push 
seventy pages, but they began as a five-line 
poem in the journal Agee kept after return- 
ing to Fortune from a vacation with his wife 
in 1936: 


On the porch. 


We got back to town late in May. 
The winter before. 


The shape of the mind. 
Home. Friends. Back to work. 
(Lofaro and Davis 21) 


The porch he describes here does not seem 
to be the Alabaman porch he shared with 
Evans, because the “we” alluded to above 
is not he and Evans but he and his wife. In 
fact, the biographical content of the last line, 
“Home. Friends. Back to work,” pre- 
dates the Fortune story, suggesting that any 
aesthetic reverie must always return to the 
ambiguous definition of “work.” Though 
Agee attempts to extricate himself from Fa- 
mous Men’s narrative loop by playing dead 
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and letting the foxes take over, the “On the 
Porch” sections show how even his personal 
writing turns into the work of Time style. 
The poetry he writes about vacation comes 
back to his day job, and the seedling of this 
poem provides the organizational structure 
for his Fortune assignment. But the affiliative 
pull of Time Inc. goes even deeper, because 
as these five lines expand into the skeleton 
of Famous Men, they find Agee depersonal- 
izing his work and giving authorial control 
over to the “incommunicabl[e]” noise of the 
world talking to itself. The text’s last gesture 
is to erase its narrator so that, rhetorically, the 
“On the Porch” sections stand on their own, 
without an individual consciousness, like El- 
iot’s ideally impersonal literature. If authorial 
impersonality offers an escape hatch from bu- 
reaucratic complicity, then it is a strange con- 
solation because the problem of Time style 
begins with the refusal of writerly autonomy. 
From a certain angle, Agee’s formal evacua- 
tion of personal voice from the finished prod- 
uct looks surprisingly like what Luce and 
Hadden expected of their writers all along. 
The central contradiction of Famous 
Men, then, is that Agee’s version of a liber- 
ated modernity—in which he takes Time 
Inc.’s paycheck but writes himself out of what 
it symbolizes—ends up reenacting the for- 
mal, editorial, and political problems he has 
with his employer. The structure of Famous 
Men creates a closed circuit: it removes Agee’s 
complicity with corporate work, but in the 
process the book gives up on the possibility 
of a nonexploitative mode of representation 
that could actually do something for the rural 
sharecroppers. Paula Rabinowitz is correct 
that at the end of the final “On the Porch” 
section “the movement from the documen- 
tary image of the tenants to the narrative of 
his own subjectivity is complete, and with 
it, the movement from visual to descriptive, 
from the people to the self” (161-62). But if 
that “subjectivity” and “self” are given over 
to the incommunicable forces of nature, as 
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they appear to be, then Agee’s impersonal- 
ity is an unimaginative answer to, or really 
a restatement of, Time Inc.’s desire to write 
about, then write off, “the people” and the 
policy issues they present. For Agee it is bet- 
ter to cordon off the economic question of his 
own corporate work—and by extension the 
tenant farmers’ lack of access to the blessing 
and curse of institutionally produced alien- 
ation—and approach it as an aesthetic prob- 
lem, as a crisis of textual rather than political 
representation. From the beginning, Time 
Inc.’s goal was to aestheticize its subjects, so 
the fact that Agee’s narrative ends up mim- 
icking a depersonalized Time style should not 
be all that surprising. Both are designed to 
leave things exactly as they are, because when 
faced with the choice between rural poverty 
and urban, corporate modernity, Agee cannot 
imagine that the sharecroppers’ hell could be 
any worse than his own. “I could not wish of 
any one of them that they should have had the 
‘advantages’ I have had: a Harvard education 
is by no means an unqualified advantage,” he 
writes late in the text (310-11). It may not be 
an unqualified advantage, but it places him in 
an ideal position to equivocate between two 
very different types of disenfranchisement. 
If Famous Men’s periodical prehistory 
shines light on some formal traces of Agee’s 
anxiety over mid-century corporate work, its 
afterlife says something about how that anxi- 
ety has become an enormously productive 
topic in postwar culture. After flopping in 
1941 and going out of print for nearly twenty 
years, Famous Men was republished in 1960 
on the heels of Agee’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel A Death in the Family (1957) to a quite 
different response. Agee’s showy antibureau- 
cratic stance and fetishization of particular- 
ity, after hibernating through the Eisenhower 
administration, fit right in when baby boom- 
ers and the New Left make radical individu- 
ality the new normal. By the time of Famous 
Men’s republication, when it is reclaimed as 
a forerunner of the New Journalism, the les- 
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sons of David Reisman’s The Lonely Crowd 
(1950) and William Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tion Man (1956), which also began as a For- 
tune story, had blossomed. The artist’s ennui, 
once strictly imagined as an outsider’s affair, 
takes up residence in the managerial class. 
Corporate benefactors no longer tacitly al- 
low their employees’ displeasure with insti- 
tutional order; their discomfort is expected, 
so that thinking outside the box can lead to 
market innovation. Agee’s attempt to be radi- 
cally unassimilable into corporate and artis- 
tic life becomes a model for the bureaucratic 
individualism that Thomas Frank describes 
in The Conquest of Cool (1997), a combina- 
tion of managerial organization and creative 
personality that Agee picks up from his many 
years in the offices of Time Inc. Famous Men 
is championed retroactively as the most ac- 
complished instance of its genre because of 
Agee’s refusal to kowtow to institutional pres- 
sures. Its reclamation describes the postwar 
moment perfectly, because it sidesteps the 
fact that the institutions Agee rejects are what 
initiate his ability to play rebellious. 

Agee’s desire for an endlessly proliferating 
project comes to fruition in a number of ways. 
First, the book physically expands. In the 1960 
reprint Walker Evans doubles the number of 
photographs from thirty-one to sixty-two, 
some of which predate his trip with Agee or 
do not portray Alabama at all, and Evans also 
writes a memoir about his time with Agee 
that has been included in every subsequent 
edition. In Bruce Jackson’s formulation, Ev- 
ans’s additions “cracked the structure of the 
book” and show that “the book really wasn’t 
about that very specific place but rather was 
about a larger slice of human experience and 
therefore the expansion was legitimate” (47). 
The particularity of “the people,” it turns out, 
was never all that important. But the text also 
expands in a more ironic, if only metaphoric, 
way. As the biographies and critical studies of 
Agee’s work attest, everyone can now claim a 
piece of what Alan Spiegel calls “the legend” of 
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Agee: Catholics and atheists, communists and 
Jeffersonian democrats, journalists and art- 
ists, naturalists and modernists and postmod- 
ernists.’° Also, Agee is endlessly reintegrated 
into the content of popular-form articles by 
journalists who return’ to Alabama to keep 
his report up-to-date and are always surprised 
that nothing has changed except the residents’ 
attitudes toward journalists. The most elabo- 
rate of these re-creations, Dale Maharidge and 
Michael Williams’s And Their Children after 
Them (2008), a Pulitzer Prize-winning photo- 
text that revisits the same families that Agee 
and Evans documented, discovers the families 
in an economic situation remarkably similar 
to that of 1936. The most recent, Christina 
Davidson’s April 2010 Atlantic Monthly article 
“Let Us Now Trash Famous Authors,” dis- 
cusses her “Recession Roadtrip” to Alabama, 
during which Davidson finds herself one of 
many “like-minded tourists” who want to talk 
to a real-life “Gudger” about Agee’s “timeless 
and powerful . . . principal theme that material 
poverty holds no inherent shame.” Davidson 
is astonished that the descendants of the three 
families in Famous Men “had tired of journal- 
ists, researchers, and filmmakers turning up 
in Moundville looking for “Gudgers” (19). 

Finally, even Agee’s former employer re- 
assesses its discarded text. In a review of the 
1960 edition of Famous Men, none other than 
Time claims that the work provided a “sort of 
readers’ underground” outside mass-cultural 
consumption. Concluding this fawning trib- 
ute to Agee’s individualism, the still-unnamed 
reviewer writes, “Agee steadily retains the art- 
ist’s supreme gift: he can bring even a reluctant 
reader into the heart of his own experience” 
(“In Love”). If the “artist’s supreme gift” re- 
sides in bringing a skeptic into the fold, then 
one could argue that Time and Agee are artists 
made for each other. Together they conceptu- 
alize a form of corporate work that makes styl- 
ized iconoclasm a viable career option. 
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I would like to thank Mark McGurl, Michael North, 
and Richard Yarborough for their invaluable support as 
I wrote this essay and pursued the larger project from 
which it emerges. Special thanks go to Sam See, who of- 
fered incisive comments during the penultimate revision. 

1. Dwight Macdonald and Robert Fitzgerald, employ- 
ees at Time Inc. and school friends of Agee’s (Macdonald 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, Fitzgerald from Harvard 
College), vouched for Agee, helping him secure a posi- 
tion without a manager’s ever meeting him face-to-face. 
Archibald’MacLeish, a longtime coworker at Time Inc., 
wrote the foreword to Permit Me Voyage. 

2. The other major career path available to him was 
moving to Hollywood and working in the studio system, 
a milieu famously satirized in Nathanael West’s The Day 
of the Locust (1939). The studios presented their own set 
of problems for young artists (Schatz; Christensen). 

3. Firebaugh presents a more complete list of these 
portmanteau words. 

4. Schudson has thoroughly discussed the develop- 
ment of an objective and dispassionate reportorial voice 
in the late nineteenth century. 

5. As Ohmann demonstrates, older titles like the 
Atlantic, the Saturday Evening Post, and Harper’s and 
newer ones like McClure’s and Munsey’s attempted to ad- 
dress the widest audience possible. Collages of disparate 
genres, authors, and narrative voices, these magazines 
were physically enormous. A typical issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1926 exceeded 200 pages, and it was 
not uncommon for Cosmopolitan or McClure’s to close in 
on 150 pages; a 1926 Ladies’ Home Journal was 270 pages 
(6-29, 53-55). For more on the editorial voice of popular 
magazines, see Marchand. 

6. Leavis, Mass Civilization, and Macy provide two 
contemporaneous examples. 

7. Allred discusses Life’s visual style in depth (Ameri- 
can Modernism 167-98). 

8. John Hersey’s Hiroshima (1946) is another exam- 
ple of a Time Inc. author’s “betrayal” of his employer. 
Hersey, who worked as a Time correspondent in Japan 
and China during World War II, published his report on 
the bombing of Hiroshima in the New Yorker rather than 
a Time Inc. title, earning him Luce’s eternal disdain. 

9. Lofaro and Davis discuss the manuscript’s path from 
Time Inc. to Houghton Mifflin at greater length (144). 

10. Spiegel provides a breakdown of appropriations 
of Agee. Spiegel’s text shows that even the compilation 
of Agee’s affiliations can now be considered a scholarly 
task. Reed calls Agee’s aesthetic “postmodern realism,” 
demonstrating that each kind of appropriation also has 
a combinatorial power that, in theory, would allow Agee 
arcana to proliferate infinitely, which in some ways ful- 
fills the original goal of Famous Men. 
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N A TIME OF FINANCIAL CRISIS, THE AMOUNT OF TALK ABOUT THE NA- 

ture and challenges of employment—what Kathi Weeks aptly 

describes as “the problem with work” in her eponymous book 
(2011)—should hardly be surprising. While work is in short supply 
in some parts of the world, in others employment has intensified 
and necessarily become increasingly exploitative; in still other places 
work, in the sense of formal wage employment, has rarely if ever 
been a given.’ Addressing these structural transformations in the 
global labor market, theorists have tried to develop a new vocabulary 
to describe the precariousness of work: the emergence of a class of 
workers made up of those destined to remain poor because of un- 
deremployment or depressed wages and those subject to intermittent 
and even permanent unemployment. This new “contingent class,” 
though perhaps analogous to Karl Marx’s lumpen proletariat (Eigh- 
teenth Brumaire), has arisen from different conditions. 

In many postindustrial economies, irregular and poorly paid 
service jobs define the experience of the contingent class.* Confined 
to unsustainable and unsustaining employment, many workers rely, 
if only intermittently, on the welfare system. Yet assistance, such as it 
is, involves punitive surveillance that distinguishes between eligible 
beneficiaries and those who must be sanctioned for failure to live 
up to so-called individual responsibility (Prashad 157). Welfare “re- 
form” has redirected bureaucratic energies toward removing people 
from welfare or forcing them into “workfare” (Handler), while para- 
doxically enforcing the “centrality of wage labor in the social order” 
(Barchiesi 10), despite the waning of wage work as we know it. The 
already vulnerable, particularly women and members of minorities, 
are most likely to be overrepresented in the ranks of the contingent 
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class, so immediately do they feel the impact 
of shifts in the labor market, including the 
outsourcing and offshoring of manufactur- 
ing jobs and financial and technological in- 
novations that have created redundancies in 
domestic markets. Guy Standing has argued 
that the new horizon of work offers little be- 
yond insecure employment—jobs with few 
protections and of limited duration—and 
insufficient state and corporate entitlements 
(24). It seems that the postwar Keynesian 
compact has been broken in many parts of the 
postindustrial north. But what of postcolo- 
nial nations to the south? There assumptions 
about work and welfare are surely different. 

My essay focuses on the career of work in 
South Africa during the period leading up to 
and immediately following the transition from 
apartheid to democracy in the early 1990s, a 
period marked by South Africa’s “reintegra- 
tion” into the global marketplace after the lift- 
ing of sanctions and the reversal of corporate 
divestments that began in the 1980s—even 
though South Africa was never really discon- 
nected from global capital flows and circuits 
of exchange. I locate my discussion in emerg- 
ing paradigms advocating a “theory from the 
South” that use South Africa as an ideal labo- 
ratory for examining relations of growing in- 
equality and the precarious conditions of work 
as these play out in the peculiarly financial- 
ized structure of the South African economy.’ 
While mainstream critics of neoliberalism of- 
ten see the volatility of work as a consequence 
of financialization, I will try to show the ways 
in which precarious and uneven conditions of 
the wage relation may historically precede or 
serve as the precondition for financialization 
and the moral hazards that follow. Further, 
as a result of a long history of informaliza- 
tion (one expression of the precariousness of 
work), the persistence of the informal sector 
under the new regime begins not only to blur 
the divide between life and work, or employ- 
ability and disposability, but also to establish 
a history before the wage. 
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Let me begin by offering a sense of labor 
in production in the late 1940s—the period 
after World War II when South Africa experi- 
enced an economic boom much as metropol- 
itan economies did. Here, on the ostensible 
periphery of the world system, mining was 
a key index of South Africa’s modernity. In 
Mine Boy (1946), Peter Abrahams’s quint- 
essential workerist novel, we see the figure 
of the black miner depicted in terms of his 
alienation, resulting from the stripping of the 
means of production, and in terms of his free- 
ing, in the ironic sense that Marx noted as the 
primary experience of the moment of original 
or “primitive accumulation” (Process of Pro- 
duction 873-940). The protagonist, Xuma, is 
a young migrant from the rural areas headed 
to Johannesburg in search of work. Through 
his friendship with an Irish foreman called 
Paddy, he grows steadily conscious of the 
racial-political economy of 1940s South Af- 
rica. The racial and ethnic hierarchy of the 
mining compounds with its minutely speci- 
fied division of labor—Zulus, Shangaans, So- 
thos all assigned to different tasks under the 
watchful and authoritarian eye of the white 
boss—is well known (Donham). Yet the work 
is so brutal that the account of Xuma’s first 
day on the job causes readers both recogni- 
tion and abreaction: 


For Xuma the day was strange. Stranger than 
any day he had ever known. There was the 
rumbling noise and the shouting and the ex- 
plosions and the tremblings of the earth. And 
always the shouting indunas driving the men 
on to work. And over all those was the bitter 
eyes and hardness of the white man who had 
told him to push the truck when he did not 
know how. (41) 


Abrahams goes on to underline the futility 
of the task as Xuma is assigned to build what 
are known in South Africa as “headgears”— 
the dumps that rise out of the earth as silt is 
brought up from underground and discarded 
after the tiny amounts of ore it contains have 
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been extracted. The heavy physical labor 
Xuma is assigned seems to lack a purpose, as 
if he were digging a hole and then filling it. 
The sense of purposelessness speaks volumes 
of the discontinuity between opposing ends 
of the commodity chain: the production and 
consumption ends, the hard labor of mining 
and the uses to which gold is put, often as 
frivolous ornament or store of value in times 
of financial panic (such as that following the 
2008 financial crisis). 

The workers’ ignorance of where com- 
modities go and the consumers’ ignorance of 
where commodities come from are consistent 
with the many other sleights of hand essen- 
tial to commodity fetishism. From Marx, in 
volume 1 of Capital, to Sidney W. Mintz, in 
his brilliant historical anthropology of sugar, 
Sweetness and Power (1985), critics have long 
noted the necessary obfuscation of relations 
between producers and consumers and the 
violence that is integral to those relations 
(Taussig). The brutality of the production 
process is explicit in Mine Boy. Abrahams is 
well known to have converted to Marxism in 
the late 1930s in part as a response to the dis- 
illusionment he felt about liberal humanism. 
Yet, as Jean-Philippe Wade has argued com- 
pellingly, Abrahams writes about Xuma and 
Paddy’s friendship in terms that hint at a ves- 
tigial liberalism. What goes less remarked in 
the novel, Wade proposes, is the exploitation 
of black bodies and more remarked the “super- 
exploitation of these workers due to their ra- 
cial oppression” (98), which Xuma and Paddy 
transcend, linking arms to join in struggle 
against the mine bosses at the end of the novel. 
But perhaps Wade falls into a trap here, for, 
as I will argue, the South African left has had 
difficulty keeping racial and class oppression 
in tension. And as the neoliberal reforms of 
the past two decades continue to erode the 
working-class opportunities that were made 
possible by jobs in mining, manufacturing, 
and agriculture, Mine Boy has come to exem- 
plify a kind of work, or labor, on the wane. 
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I have said little till now of the distinc- 
tion between work and labor. While this spe- 
cial issue of PMLA is dedicated to the idea of 
work in its many forms both present and past, 
I want to treat work as a specifiable experi- 
ence that need not necessarily imply a relation 
to abstract labor following Marx. Instead, I 
want to focus on the historically specific and 
contingent conditions of work that may or 
may not reside within capitalism and that, 
in Dipesh Chakrabarty’s words, encompass 
“intimate and plural relationships to capi- 
tal, relationships that range from opposition 
to indifference” and, presumably, to acqui- 
escence (671). The reluctance of indigenous 
peoples to be incorporated into wage labor 
on the southern African frontier, beginning 
in the nineteenth century, reflects the ways 
in which land and livelihood previously con- 
structed worlds that were more valuable than 
those of wage labor. This fact, not unique to 
South Africa, anticipated struggles to prole- 
tarianize the peasantry that were steadily al- 
layed through land dispossession and most 
directly through the Natives Land Act (no. 27 
of 1913), which divested Africans of rights 
in land ownership and set aside a system of 
segregated reserves (Feinberg). Criminalizing 
land transfers to blacks from whites left ap- 
proximately eighty percent of land in white 
hands. For all intents and purposes the means 
of production were alienated. The domain of 
work, in the strict sense of activities operating 
beyond the realm of the capitalist labor mar- 
ket, inevitably shrank as wage labor became 
the dominant mode of productive activity. 

This dramatic shift in land ownership 
drives the opening pages of Alan Paton’s 
novel Cry, the Beloved Country. Published 
in 1948, the year the National Party came to 
power and inaugurated apartheid, the novel 
opens with a poignant description of Ixopo, 
in rural Zululand: “There is a lovely road that 
runs from Ixopo into the hills. These hills are 
grass-covered and rolling, and they are lovely 
beyond any singing of it. The road climbs 
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seven miles into them, to Carisbrooke; and 
from there, if there is no mist, you look down 
on one of the fairest valleys of Africa” (33). 
A little farther down from this land, owned 
by affluent white farmers, is a stark break in 
the landscape: “Where you stand the grass is 
rich and matted, you cannot see the soil. But 
the rich green hills break down. They fall to 
the valley below, and falling, change their na- 
ture. For they grow red and bare; they cannot 
hold the rain and mist, and the streams are 
dry in the kloofs. Too many cattle feed upon 
the grass, and too many fires have burned it” 
(33-34). Cry, the Beloved Country ultimately 
belongs to the liberal humanist tradition that 
calls for reform rather than for the revolution 
Abrahams advocates. Yet African migrants’ 
search for work in the city is the premise of 
each novel because work is no longer sustain- 
ing or sustainable and rural South Africa has 
become denuded of its fertile land and of its 
people, who have been forced to leave it. 

Abrahams’s and Paton’s novels depict a 
world of factory and mining work that en- 
tices Africans from the countryside into the 
big city. Both are Fordist-inspired, though 
Fordism seems out of place as a term describ- 
ing the hybrid forms of work that drove South 
Africa’s industrial economy, in part because 
at no time was work exclusively the domain of 
capitalist production or a domain outside it. 
The ambiguity of work’s relation to capitalist 
production in South Africa complicates the 
northern narrative of a discernible break be- 
tween Fordism and post-Fordism at the dawn 
of the postapartheid era, and it challenges 
a generalized nostalgia for the era of work 
so prominent in the recent literature of the 
Euro-American left.* Hence neither Fordism 
nor post-Fordism quite applies to the current 
work crisis in South Africa—the changes in 
the labor market taking place at the south- 
ernmost tip of Africa, the notions of loss of 
work that are complicated by the primacy of 
wage work under apartheid and the absence 
of work under constitutional democracy. 
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By contrast, the recent theorizing of 
precarity and precariousness and of the pur- 
ported emergence of a “precariat” class takes 
for granted that industrial wage work is the 
background against which flexibilization and 
dematerialization of the labor market have 
occurred (Standing; Prashad; Butler). Stand- 
ing draws most of his comparisons from 
northern Europe, the United States, and Ja- 
pan, where the casualization of wage work 
resulting from the reduction of the work 
week and the outsourcing of office functions 
to China and India has led to the underem- 
ployment of a former working class already 
afflicted by the demise of welfare benefits (see 
also Prashad). To speak of a precariat as a 
“class-in-the-making,” as Standing does (7), 
presumes something about what came before 
that has little basis in colonial labor markets. 
By contrast, Jane Guyer’s meticulous atten- 
tion to the longue durée experience of Atlantic 
Africans in economies stretching the length 
of the West African coastal region frames an 
array of activities—profit making, getting 
by, and wagering—that have long been the 
domain of African work practices. The “ex- 
pectation of gain” has organized monetary 
transactions; it has also been a “persistent 
motive behind the macrohistory of European 
monetary engagement in Africa” and of work 
itself (17). Yet, as distinct from the triad of 
jobs, citizenship, and welfare—common to 
certain northern democracies—work in the 
mode Guyer describes assumes always and 
before the fact a condition of precariousness. 


By addressing the term work historically 
and analytically, I intend to offer some insight 
into contemporary debates about the crisis of 
unemployment. In South Africa, the absence 
of formal wage work and the predominance 
of conditions of superfluity have expanded 
what I will call the “informal sector.” This 
sector is neither a residual category nor the 
domain of marginal economic activities but 
rather a site of economic life that is often 
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highly organized, central to the livelihood of 
vast numbers of people, and ought, therefore, 
to preoccupy economic theory (Roitman, Fis- 
cal Disobedience). In times of extreme need,” 
the informal sector creates continuity be- 
tween the state and global markets through 
a repertoire of practices and forms of life.° 
Further, “[i]nformal and contingent occupa- 
tions have absorbed many of the unemployed 
created by the restructuring of formal enter- 
prises” (Barchiesi 6), effectively compromis- 
ing the political investments in wage work 
that depict jobs as powerful symbols of dem- 
ocratic citizenship in postapartheid South 
Africa. The classic figure of the wage laborer 
persists, but the solidity of the conditions that 
sustained it does not. As a number of cultural 
theorists—most notably, Sarah Nuttall—have 
observed, the cultural representation of the 
ideal worker has come to be mediated by the 
conditions of a service economy and practices 
of consumption in which, say, miners’ protec- 
tive gear reappears as fashion garments and 
objects of consumer desire. 

In the nineteenth century, with the ad- 
vent of South Africa’s industrial revolution 
(following the discovery of gold and dia- 
monds) and the subsequent proletarianization 
of the black peasantry through enclosure— 
the desperate transition from working for 
oneself to working for others’—Africans were 
steadily integrated into a system of migrancy 
that by the mid-twentieth century was well 
established and that stipulated the presence 
of temporary labor in the cities and a reserve 
army of labor in the countryside. This story 
is all too familiar; it is, after all, the narrative 
backbone of the apartheid economy as much 
as the legislative framework of white suprem- 
acy—with its techniques of racial, class, and 
gender oppression—and equally the grounds 
for political struggle against controlled ur- 
banization, discrimination, and disposses- 
sion, a struggle that officially concluded with 
South Africa’s democratization in 1994. Yet 
even in the 1970s Africanist labor studies were 
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beginning to respond to a growing postinde- 
pendence disillusionment with the failures of 
liberation movements, unraveling the classic 
tale of African proletarianization (Freund; 
Cooper, Decolonization). Evidently, Africans 
had not become a revolutionary proletariat 
even in circumstances that fully incorporated 
them into wage labor. Their refusal to work; 
their questioning of the universal, empty time 
of capital; and their counterposing of alterna- 
tive cultural forms, values, and modes of pro- 
ductivity all hinted at the possibility of a more 
thoroughly contingent history of work. Since 
South Africa gained its independence much 
later than other African nations, it occupies 
a different place in Africanist labor studies. 
Yet resistance to wage employment—to the 
exploitative conditions of the wage relation— 
was just as pertinent in South Africa, where 
high turnover in the workplace, at least in 
the decades just before 1948, spoke of a poli- 
tics of resistance to work. Informality, self- 
employment, and multiple intermittent jobs 
offered to a broad range of working people, 
including unskilled Afrikaner proletarians 
(Van Onselen), alternatives to the relentless 
regularity of the mines and the factories. As 
South Africa industrialized, young residents 
of African urban townships refused factory 
work, forcing the state to expand the recruit- 
ment of migrant workers (Posel, “Influx Con- 
trol”), whose unionization eventually fueled 
labor conflicts (Barchiesi 20). 

Beginning in the 1960s, work became 
conceptually important to neo-Marxist 
analysis—in particular, to theories of the su- 
perexploitation of black labor, the result of 
“an ongoing history of extremely biased ac- 
cumulation, combining capitalism and non- 
capitalist sites of work, of life and of nature” 
(Bond, “Half-Century” 5).° While the state 
necessarily used plainly racist methods to 
dispossess blacks and compel them into the 
capitalist workforce, racism persisted long 
after the induction of Africans into wage la- 
bor, so that one of the difficulties facing those 
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trying to explain South Africa’s political 
economy was the role racial tyranny played 
in advancing the interests of a capitalist class. 
In this sense, class and race (and, for that 
matter, gender) had to be seen as interrelated 
domains of domination. By focusing on ra- 
cial rather than class oppression in Mine Boy, 
Wade may have fallen into the trap of choos- 
ing between two modes of oppression rather 
than keeping them in tension. 
Neo-Marxism lacked nuanced analysis 
of gender and reproduction, echoing many of 
the 1970s Euro-American Marxist-feminist 
debates over the right to basic income and re- 
flecting the dualistic thinking behind the no- 
tion of productive and reproductive spheres. 
“Reproductive work in these [debates] usually 
included the forms of unwaged work through 
which individuals met their daily needs for 
food, shelter, and care and raised a new gen- 
eration to take their place” (Weeks 28). This 
sphere was understood to stand apart from 
the productive space of wage labor. Similarly, 
Prashad’s recent analysis of “workfare” (or 
antiwelfare reform) in the United States high- 
lights the ways in which conservative and neo- 
liberal policies distinguish between affective 
and productive work even as “[i]mpoverished 
women stretch their bodies to provide their 
own services” across both domains (152). 
While the inadequacies, or absence, of 
gender theory to explain the reserves per- 
sisted, the Bantustans and their relationship 
with “metropolitan” South Africa was already 
being accounted for in terms of uneven de- 
velopment. This concept of uneven and com- 
bined development and the articulation of 
distinct modes (capitalist and noncapitalist) 
of production thinking were borrowed from 
Latin American dependency theory, and they 
effectively connected the poverty of the Ban- 
tustans to the process of accumulation in the 
Republic of South Africa. As a strategic (and 
theoretical) essentialism, the idea of uneven 
development relied on a view of the country- 
side as subject to the impositions of apartheid 
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capitalism and thus limited to supplying a 
steady stream of labor. 

Despite this, South Africans who recall 
the era of migrant-dependent wage work are 
nostalgic for its certainties notwithstanding 
the abuses of a system that critics at the time 
referred to as “racial Fordism”—the racism of 
the shop floor, the extreme forms of exploi- 
tation, and the forced mobility of migrant 
workers (Gelb). For reasons different from 
those organizing the nostalgia for work in the 
United States or Europe, South African long- 
ings for the age of work depend on a careful 
misrecognition of the historical continu- 
ity between work and worklessness. For one 
thing, the turn to informal economic activity 
represents a “re-turn” to informality, part of 
a longer history of informalization resulting 
from the highly exploitative conditions of 
wage work that Frederick Cooper has argued 
lay the groundwork for the underemployment 
of an African workforce caused by deser- 
tions and slowdowns (Confronting 134). For 
another, the historical sequence of work and 
the absence of work, as Michael Denning has 
recently argued, must be troubled, because 
the presumed continuity between the time 
of work, in the past, and the time of jobless- 
ness, in the present, obscures a much longer 
history of “wageless life.” The “fetishism of 
the wage,” Denning maintains, also delimits 
the analytic possibilities for theorizing other 
forms of “practical activity” (80). 

The challenge of work across South Af- 
rica’s democratic transition is not then sim- 
ply a technocratic consideration, which might 
be solved by dedicating energies to the pro- 
motion of job growth; it is a historical and 
analytic one as well. Under apartheid, the 
privileged status of Africans granted per- 
missions to remain permanently in the cities 
(Section 10 status under the Urban Areas Act) 
articulated the right to reside in urban areas, 
coupled with work opportunities, as a par- 
tial right of citizenship, if a highly contested 
and promissory one (Comaroff).’ After all, 
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the Bantustans were not only sites of reserve 
labor—passive and superfluous’°—but also 
ethnic homelands given over to the absurdist 
fantasy of alternative citizenship beyond the 
boundaries of the republic. 

Since South Africa has followed a course 
like and unlike that of other industrial soci- 
eties, how it fits into a more expansive world 
account of the rise of precarious work, in- 
formalization, and modes of bare life has to 
be reckoned in similar and different fash- 
ions. The 1994 transition was marked by the 
(re)emergence of the “worker-citizen,” a trope 
both consistent with South Africa’s past his- 
tory of work and thoroughly discontinuous 
with it, inasmuch as citizenship for Africans 
was always a priori denied—the promised 
transition from subjecthood to full civility 
and belonging never fulfilled. After all, the 
focus on the laboring black body—a body 
on which labor was imposed by the state and 
at the same time made utterly disposable— 
could not fully satisfy the continuity between 
work and citizenship. By contrast, on the 
other side of South Africa’s political transi- 
tion the refocusing on wage labor—that is, 
wage labor under threat from global compe- 
tition—has become the site of the production 
of claims about citizenship as well as invest- 
ments in work and democracy. 

That the South African transition un- 
folded against the backdrop of increasing 
deregulation is news to no one (Bond, Elite 
Transition); what is worthy of note, however, is 
the timing of the transition. The belatedness of 
South Africa’s decolonization preempted the 
possibility of a more profound acknowledg- 
ment of the preconditions for freedom—the 
responsibility to address the political and ma- 
terial injustices of the past—even as the focus 
remained squarely on “freeing” the market. 
Though the adoption of laissez-faire policies 
seems to have coincided with democratization, 
neoliberal policies had already been embraced 
by the late apartheid regime, belying the no- 
tion of radical rupture across the transition 
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(Marais).'’ Instead of seeking to redistribute 
wealth in a society shot through with extreme 
inequality, the new dispensation adopted 
technocratic methods for creating jobs “as an 
imagined solution to the postapartheid social 
question.” Wage earners have had to take up 
the cause of the new society while state safety 
nets have been designed to serve the “deserv- 
ing” poor (Barchiesi 64-69). But the opening 
up of South African markets ultimately under- 
mined early policies, and waged employment 
has remained precarious, leading to a signifi- 
cant expansion of the informal sector (Hirsch). 
Practically speaking, then, South Africa’s 
neoliberal turn has been partial inasmuch as 
the local conditions of neoliberalization—the 
historical conditions of postapartheid, dis- 
tinguished from an apparently homogeneous 
process of global neoliberal expansion (Fergu- 
son, Global Shadows)—have dictated the need 
for an apparatus of social assistance to com- 
pensate for jobless growth (Ferguson, “For- 
malities”). The trajectory of political economy 
in South Africa has turned back on itself, so 
that “at the point [political-economic] theory 
may have been most useful to those engaged 
in everyday struggle against capitalism during 
the rise of neoliberalism, it evaporated” (Bond, 
“Half-Century” 13). 

While net job creation occurred early in 
the first decade of the twenty-first century in 
heavy industries such as chemicals, minerals, 
and the automotive sector, just as significant 
was the expanding number of low-paying, low- 
skill service-industry jobs ranging from retail 
to domestic to personal-care work, primarily 
because of the consumer demands of a new 
black entrepreneurial class. In many house- 
holds, social assistance, in the form of pensions 
and social grants, came to substitute almost 
entirely for the wage in the face of high levels 
of unemployment concentrated in mostly poor 
black urban and rural communities.” 


The South African transformation from 
industrial to postindustrial work, which in- 
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volves a refocusing on service jobs, is seen 
in many parts of the world and is roughly 
understood as post-Fordism (Harvey, Con- 
dition). South Africa’s place in this larger 
story is that of a local moment in the history 
of a world problem. Yet there is much to be 
learned from an apparently peripheral out- 
post of the world system. 

That South Africans are nostalgic for 
the age of wage work, that they assume such 
work to be industrial proletarian—even if 
tainted by the relations of apartheid that the 
extreme disciplining of labor makes violently 
distortive (Harvey, Enigma)—has several 
implications. I have argued elsewhere that 
a “desire for sweat” as the basis of mate- 
rial security harks back to a putative golden 
age of migrant work that was attended and 
complicated by the fact of state repression 
(Makhulu, “Search” 29). For a generation of 
older black South Africans, many now sup- 
porting children and grandchildren on small 
state pensions, the hostilities of the factory 
floor, mining compounds, and live-in do- 
mestic arrangements represent a period of 
material, if limited political, certainty. Their 
nostalgia comes at a time of deepening crisis 
in South Africa, when economic growth has 
been sanctioned at the expense of job growth 
(despite all the rhetoric to the contrary). The 
South African crisis follows a pattern of fi- 
nancialization and speculation leading to job 
shedding not only at the southernmost tip of 
the African continent but also across the re- 
gion and the world and, most recently, giving 
rise to the global Occupy Movement, which 
began on Wall Street but whose origins can 
be traced back to the earlier Spanish encamp- 
ments and the Arab Spring uprisings. While 
there may be occasion to wonder about South 
Africa’s capacity to make legible larger world- 
historical forces, particularly given its status 
as a postcolony, world events suggest that 
South Africa is as likely an entry point as any 
into a discussion of significant shifts in the re- 
lations of work and its associated forms of life. 
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Achille Mbembe and Nuttall have called 
for a comparative and cosmopolitan reading 
that sees the world as written from Africa, 
while Jean and John Comaroff have gestured 
toward the mutual entailments and conjoined 
hemispheric economies that make it impossi- 
ble to disarticulate north and south. I too wish 
to add my claim to a theory from the south 
and to suggest that the South African contem- 
porary could help us understand recent, fun- 
damental, and far-reaching changes in finance 
capital and the modes of its representation as 
much as the forms of work that have emerged 
almost everywhere as a consequence. 


All those who cut their teeth in African 
studies during the last several decades are 
painfully aware of the practical consequences 
of structural adjustment—the losses of jobs, 
welfare, and productive capacities that were 
synonymous with the early postindepen- 
dence era in any number of African countries 
(Apter; Bayart; Moore and Sanders). South 
Africa came late to adjustment, and when it 
did it opted for self-adjustment by repaying 
apartheid-era debt and freeing its markets. 
What Benjamin Lee and Edward LiPuma call 
South A frica’s “culture of circulation,” set in 
motion even before the transition, steadily 
accelerated as the mechanisms for generating 
value were transformed and the focus on the 
actual system of exchange redoubled with the 
attrition of domains of economic and pro- 
ductive life focused on material production— 
mining, manufacturing, and agriculture. 
This is hardly a uniquely South African story, 
though the particularities of the deterritorial- 
ization of work and the steady shift to imma- 
terial labor pose especially vexing problems 
in the context of postapartheid South Africa. 

South Africa’s economy is dominated 
by a financial sector making up—or “appro- 
priating”’°—approximately twenty percent 
of the gross domestic product (GDP), while 
employing a mere one percent of the labor 
force, in a country with an unemployment 
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rate conservatively estimated at twenty-four 
percent.” It is one thing to speak of gross 
inequality, another to consider financializa- 
tion as the form in which inequality should 
express itself—as a “symptom” of relations 
of labor exploitation and lived disparities of 
wealth and poverty (Zizek). 

The domain of finance—of listing agen- 
cies, investment banks, and private-equity 
firms—appears uninvolved in or beyond the 
purview of the exploitative relations of the 
wage as this has been conventionally under- 
stood, certainly in South Africa, where labor 
bosses have odious reputations and regimes 
of work were traditionally predicated on the 
use and abuse of poorly paid semiskilled and 
unskilled labor. This domain’s detachment 
from wage relations is precisely in the nature 
of interest-bearing capital, as Marx long ago 
pointed out. For while initially rooted in the 
credit system, money capital must eventually 
be paid off as “real” capital (Marx, Process of 
Capitalist Production). The sphere of specu- 
lation suggests, however, a realm of work at 
least on initial scrutiny set apart from the 
old racisms of the shop floor and the disputes 
caused by racial antagonism—a point Phil 
Bonner has identified with high labor turn- 
over, especially in the early to mid twentieth 
century (118). In other words, financialization 
has tended to obscure, even disavow, ongoing 
relations of exploitation rooted in a longer 
history of colonial domination. 

I borrow from Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari in proposing that the appropriation 
of one-fifth of GDP by financial services is a 
mode of capture.’” The concept of capture can 
be linked to the intensive (as opposed to exten- 
sive) nature of the current economy, which is 
focused on technology and speculation rather 
than forms of accumulation that rely on impe- 
rial projects of territorial expansion. Capture 
also addresses problems associated with the 
dissolution of wage work and provides ways 
for theories of postindustrialization to account 
for value transformations beyond the domain 
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of wage work, as older theories of value that re- 
lied on the historical specificities of the factory 
and commodity production lose relevance. The 
postapartheid period has seen all the modern- 
ist templates for a national liberal-democratic 
dispensation diffracted, if not exactly shat- 
tered (Comaroff and Comaroff, “Reflections”), 
through profound social changes based in eco- 
nomic shifts that gathered steam in the 1970s 
and 1980s as apartheid entered its final phase. 
The most important among these is the steady 
withdrawal of capital from fixed, large-scale, 
labor-intensive production, resulting in high 
rates of unemployment. This is transforming 
the nature of change itself in a society where 
industrialization was long held to be the motor 
of historical development (White 399). That 
said, the relation of post-Fordism to the South 
African present is complicated. Although post- 
Fordism refers to a past that enables some un- 
derstanding of the present, Fordism and its 
afterlife signify something different in the 
south, where the industrial democracies that 
characterized Fordism—mass production and 
consumption coupled to higher wages and 
higher productivity (White; Gramsci)—never 
really existed, since South Africa “was a colo- 
nial society where profit came from coercive 
exploitation of cheap, unskilled labor” (White 
399-400). By contrast, financial markets rely 
on a radically distinct process of capture of a 
“surplus” or “extra.””° 

A surplus operates in two ways: as excess 
and as something redundant and thus dispos- 
able. Most South Africans belong to a vast and 
ever-expanding informal sector, a sphere of 
activity that cannot produce value in the strict 
sense but in which the forms of life and con- 
ditions for specific forms of life are sustained 
and daily renewed. For Keith Hart, the in- 
formal sector has a decades-long history and 
hinges on a detachment from the state, unlike 
the model in which the “worker-citizen” is 
the basis of apartheid and the postapartheid 
political economy. Although the informal sec- 
tor is the “antithesis of the state-made modern 
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economy,” it teems with life (145). The concept 
of this sector, superbly rendered by Hart ina 
recent book entitled The Human Economy, 
has had a varied career. From the 1980s on, 
the structural-adjustment programs that 
shrank state capacities in the global South 
encouraged an ethos of free enterprise that 
could only take on precarious and irregular 
form (to be distinguished from corporate en- 
trepreneurialism). Inevitably, informalization 
took the place of the developmental state in 
the guise of “self-help,” while the state, which 
had been responsible for the welfare of its citi- 
zens, turned to debt servicing. 


I have explored elsewhere the spatial in- 
formalization of South African cities as they 
came under dual imperatives: to optimize the 
availability of black labor in urban areas—in 
the name of apartheid industry—and to re- 
gard segregation as a practical and political 
necessity (“Geography”). The counterpoise 
between these equally powerful tendencies 
contributed to the creation of a carefully en- 
gineered, if often uneven, system of labor 
migrancy. Further, such competing forces of 
labor concentration and racial division estab- 
lished the circumstances under which infor- 
mal settlements arose and eventually persisted 
in illegally accommodating the attendant 
needs of labor in production—that is, a tempo- 
rary laboring force destined to be dispatched 
because of old age or ill-health to the so-called 
homelands. As many have remarked, this cal- 
culus of staying put and being on the go—a 
phenomenology of “flight and inhabitation” 
(Moten)—depended on the superexploitation 
of women, on forms of labor that were affec- 
tive, reproductive, social, and largely immate- 
rial (e.g., Posel, Making; Marks and Rathbone). 
Together these forms sustained an otherwise 
unsustainable system of labor migration. 

To some degree such modes of immate- 
riality have simply been transposed from the 
countryside to the city through the break- 
down of influx controls, demographic pres- 
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sure (in the 1980s), and the temporariness 
of the migrant experience, which eventually 
gave way to a politics of staying put in the city 
(Makhulu, “Question”). It follows that many 
of the forms of life that appear new, at least 
after apartheid—because of the expansion of 
informal settlements and informal activities, 
the resort to crime as a productive endeavor, 
a renewed protest politics, and so on’’—are 
consistent with longer quotidian struggles 
over the means of life that were overshadowed 
by the more prominent antiapartheid politics. 

Zakes Mda’s poignant account in Ways of 
Dying of the time just before the end of apart- 
heid (the “pre post-” moment) was penned 
in anticipation of the democratic transi- 
tion, and it offers a way to think about the 
new politics and new forms of life to which 
I have alluded. Published in 1991, the novel 
describes a South Africa on the cusp of politi- 
cal change.’® Much like Nadine Gordimer in 
July’s People (1982), the prophetic work writ- 
ten a decade earlier, Mda addresses himself to 
the historical conjunction Antonio Gramsci 
called the “interregnum.” Set in neither town 
nor country, Ways of Dying concludes in an 
unnamed squatter camp on the outskirts of 
an unnamed city, situating the interregnum 
in an indeterminate place and time and sig- 
naling the broader problem of South A frica’s 
unresolved political situation. The novel’s 
characters have grown accustomed to death, 
which is rarely the natural culmination of a 
life lived to its fullest. Mda writes of a soci- 
ety wracked by violence in which sudden and 
unnatural deaths have become commonplace, 
even as his use of magic realism portends a 
future freed from political violence. Toloki 
and Noria, the novel’s central characters, 
are left to imagine the future; in the closing 
scenes of the novel, the shacks of the squat- 
ter settlement glow “in the light of the moon, 
as if the[ir] plastic colours [we]re fluorescent.” 
Toloki and Noria acknowledge the dramatic 
changes already taking place around them: 
“The smell of burning rubber fills the air. 
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But this time it is not mingled with the sickly 
stench of roasting human flesh. Just pure 
wholesome rubber” (212).’? 

While the problem of political transfor- 
mation is foregrounded in Ways of Dying, 
on closer reading the'novel offers insights 
into the specific problems of late-apartheid 
work. Toloki is a professional mourner who 
attends funerals in the townships and infor- 
mal settlements; his assiduous attention to 
the grief-stricken arises within a continuous 
double movement between the mundane, 
everyday concerns of life and death and the 
broader, spectacular process of South A frica’s 
transition from apartheid to democracy. For 
if Toloki goes about his professional work 
dressed in a threadbare magician’s costume, 
shifting between domains of private and pub- 
lic life, his work is both a mark of the per- 
vasiveness of death and a prefiguring of the 
shift from tyranny to freedom. In this respect 
in particular, Ways of Dying has an impor- 
tant utopian dimension while the informal 
settlement—that in-between, numinous 
space—seems nothing so much as an echo 
of Frantz Fanon’s zone of “occult instability,” 
in which the new national culture is shaped 
through the experience of anticolonial strug- 
gle (Fanon 227; cf. Bhabha). Yet the novel also 
alludes to the expanding service economy 
(formal and informal) and the emergence of 
modes of precarious and contingent work. 


If the shift in patterns of work I have de- 
scribed so far may be best summarized as the 
movement away from the ideal-typical figures 
of the miner and migrant worker and toward 
the service worker employed in the informal 
economy living precariously on the urban 
periphery—like Xuma and Toloki—the other 
marked change in patterns of wage and work, 
life and livelihood, concerns the stark, ever- 
expanding reality of inequality. 

In a description of the television series 
The Lab, which began airing in 2006, Loren 
Kruger argues that its focus on Black Eco- 
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nomic Empowerment (BEE), in the context 
of an investment bank where BEE deals are 
secured, departs from previous representa- 
tional forms in addressing contradictions 
arising from the apartheid and postapart- 
heid regimes: “The critique of contradictions 
in the post-apartheid political and cultural 
economy has to operate differently from the 
emphatic opposition to the state character- 
ized by the anti-apartheid movement” (76- 
77). Indissociable from the new critique is the 
fact that the rhetoric of financial success sets 
the characters in The Lab apart from a large 
underclass that in turn must aspire to and 
emulate the practices of conspicuous con- 
sumption, “as the sign of national prosperity,” 
even if such ways of life remain utterly out 
of reach (76; cf. Bourgouin). Consider Sisifo 
Mzobe’s recent novel Young Blood (2010) and 
its protagonist, Sipho, a car mechanic who 
eventually resorts to car-jacking to satisfy 
consumer fantasies—the seduction of crime 
in a world of “wreckage” (Napolitano). 

Marx observed long ago that Adam 
Smith’s notion of the unregulated free market 
could function only by debasing and degrad- 
ing nature and its relation to human beings: 


[T]he law which always holds the relative sur- 
plus population or industrial reserve army 
in equilibrium with the extent and energy 
of accumulation rivets the worker to capital 
more firmly than the wedges of Hephaestus 
held Prometheus to the rock. It makes an ac- 
cumulation of misery a necessary condition, 
corresponding to the accumulation of wealth. 

(Process of Production 799) 


While South Africa has spent the last decade 
and a half borrowing (through foreign debt 
and consumer credit), its soaring household 
debt and bank lending only begin to suggest 
the disproportionate distribution of wealth. 
Apart from the forms of insecurity and in- 
stability to which gross inequalities give rise, 
these inequalities also reflect similarly un- 
stable processes of capital accumulation—the 
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leaps and bounds, bear and bull cycles of cap- 
ital markets, their focus on risk as a means 
to accumulation, and the volatility (or inse- 
curity) such efforts promote. The “culture of 
circulation,” in which money generates more 
money, as LiPuma and Lee have argued, “ex- 
aggerates systemic risk” (104), even as recent 
historical experience suggests that those who 
command the system of exchange and hence 
trade in risk are themselves least at risk (Ho). 
How do such matters relate to questions of 
“life” and to emergent forms of life in a place 
like South Africa? 

From the perspective of the so-called in- 
formal sector and the millions of South Af- 
rican households that articulate daily needs 
and survival strategies related to, but located 
beyond, the formal marketplace, their daily 
efforts exceed the proposition that these con- 
stitute methods of survival or overcoming of 
bare life. The growth of the informal sector 
entails a shift from thinking about “abjec- 
tion” to considerations of the “work on the 
world” achieved by those engaged in every- 
day practices of social reproduction (Willis); 
to ignore the intersection of formal and in- 
formal economic life replays, blatantly, the 
received wisdom of contemporary neoliberal 
economic logic. 

In the 1970s South Africans on the intel- 
lectual and political left were already argu- 
ing for continuity between opposing poles of 
the economy (as were their Latin American 
counterparts). Again, I refer back to the anal- 
ysis of uneven and combined development in 
South Africa and the mutual dependency of 
urban and rural areas—the notion of a dual 
economy to which Harold Wolpe and oth- 
ers adhered (Wolpe, “Capitalism” and Race; 
Legassick). The two modes of production in 
the apartheid state were not two independent 
spheres, despite the rhetoric of “independent” 
homelands, which denied their connection. 
David Harvey may be one of the most recent 
proponents of an argument for “continuity” 
(New Imperialism), proposing a relation be- 
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tween accumulation and dispossession that 
parallels older claims concerning the relation 
between capitalism and underdevelopment 
(Frank; Amin; Wallerstein). 

The unevenness of development in South 
Africa compels us to think more critically 
about the financial character of present-day 
capitalism: that in certain contexts its effects 
are always amplified by a preexisting terrain 
of deeply uneven capitalist relations. James 
Ferguson has argued that capital’s trajectory is 
both rapid-fire and patchy (Global Shadows). 
It is presumably wide ranging too—horizon- 
tal and vertical in its reach and therefore both 
extensive and intensive in its effects. Even as 
financialization comes to be understood (of- 
ten mistakenly) as the cause, not consequence, 
of inequality—and volatility is understood as 
following, rather than motivating, specula- 
tion—the effects of its force differ, depend- 
ing on historically produced situations. And 
South Africa, like many regions in the south, 
should be more vulnerable to the rapacious ef- 
fects of an unbridled finance capitalism.” 

The politics of service denial—the sus- 
pension of electricity and water for non- 
payment—is a familiar story, as is service 
providers’ use of prepaid meters, which inevi- 
tably shut off vital services to those who can- 
not afford them (Pithouse; Desai; McDonald; 
Mitlin and Satterthwaite). While nationwide 
protests against the corporatization of local 
state functions stem from conditions of pov- 
erty that make it virtually impossible for the 
poor to pay for services, in official circles the 
general view is not that market-oriented re- 
forms may be unsuited to the complex post- 
apartheid economic climate but rather that 
the failure to pay rates is consistent with a 
“culture of non-payment” dating back to the 
rent and consumer boycotts of the 1980s. This 
is an astonishing position given the unem- 
ployment rate, that cities like Cape Town have 
poverty rates as high as thirty percent, and 
that the Eastern Cape—where most migrant 
workers enter Cape Town—is the second 
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poorest province, with a poverty rate of 
seventy-seven percent (Bahre 373). This is not 
to suggest that equally urgent struggles have 
not taken place elsewhere or that the conse- 
quences of an economy driven by speculation 
are more limited in other places (consider the 
extent of the Occupy Movement in the United 
States). But the consequences in South Africa 
are not only extreme but also consistent with 
a whole history of dispossession. 

The financialization of the South African 
economy, while seemingly unrelated to water 
shutoffs and service interruptions or the mu- 
nicipal economics of cleansing (sanitation), 
configures and restructures South Africa’s 
unemployment picture. Indeed, the very con- 
dition of financialization appears to be the 
point at which specific forms of life convert 
into a kind of inutility or superfluity. While 
the notion of a reserve army of labor is noth- 
ing new, the apparent dematerialization of so 
many things—work, through retrenchment; 
homes, through repossession”’—suggests that 
redundancy is somehow consistent with the 
creation of value in a new form (to draw here 
on the symptomatic reading). Iam tempted to 
argue that this dematerialization constitutes 
a new mode of real subsumption of labor by 
relations of finance capital, that if capital is 
gradually transforming the social relations 
and modes of work until they are thoroughly 
steeped in the logic of capital at a particular 
historical moment, the current moment is 
characterized by processes of desubstantiation 
through which money, by generating more 
money in the field of speculation, hollows out 
older arrangements and relations of work. 
Perhaps, then, real subsumption consists now 
in the making of work into nonwork or at the 
least into forms of “life-work” falling outside 
the parameters of formally recognized work. 


Marx was not unaware of the potential of 
money markets. His “general formula for capi- 
tal” concluded with the case of interest-bearing 
capital—a mode of circulation in which the 
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intermediate stage was lost and money begot 
money, or “money [was] worth more money, 
value [was] greater than itself” (Process of Pro- 
duction 257). While the third and final volume 
of Capital explored the contradictions of the 
sphere of circulation, Marx had already placed 
considerable emphasis on the productive forces 
and the relations of production in the first vol- 
ume. The prominence of finance capital in the 
twenty-first century, however, can hardly be 
ignored; nor can the sphere of circulation that 
makes it so generative. Indeed, the emergence 
of circulation “as the cutting edge of capital- 
ism” has radically transformed our modern 
market economy, decoupling capital from sites 
of production and reorganizing state functions 
(LiPuma and Lee 9). 

While the “cultures of circulation” Lee 
and LiPuma describe signal the amplification 
of circuits of finance capital, and while such 
circuits and their velocity may distinguish the 
contemporary conjuncture (by the velocity of 
circulation and the integration of markets), 
the apparent absence of “real production” 
marks a mystification rather than the actual 
dissolution of the commodity—namely, ab- 
stracted labor value—in the M-C-M' formula- 
tion. Still, labor’s apparent disappearance—an 
ongoing crisis of capital dating back to the 
period before South Africa’s transition—is 
paralleled by the lived experience of absent 
and inadequate wage work and the concomi- 
tant growing extremes of wealth and poverty. 
In a world peculiarly defined by promise and 
powerlessness, poor people survive in part 
because of a certain optimal pragmatism—in 
making do, in casting wide for ways to make 
ends meet through informal work, borrowing, 
and self-imposed austerity. These are all the 
stuff of “marginal gains.” 

In some formal sense, finance capital 
tends to dissolve M-C-M’ into M-M’. It is 
striking then that in two distinct sectors of the 
economy—financial and informal—wage work 
is more or less dissolute. As fewer and fewer 
workers—one percent of the workforce—are 
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required to drive the culture of circulation, 
unemployment has given rise to an ever- 
expanding informal sector, a manifest ex- 
pression of a crisis of redundancy. This crisis 
masks a more permanent condition, in which a 
mechanism that produces “superfluous” popu- 
lations is constituted by the very superfluity it 
generates, rendering superfluity necessary to 
the system as a whole (Makhulu, “Question”). 


I have tried to argue that South Africa’s 
history of work, beginning in the nineteenth 
century, is critical to how we understand the 
ongoing challenges of the postwage economy 
in South Africa. This is a matter not only 
of asserting the “right” political-economic 
theory’’—distinguishing between schools of 
thought that have long framed South African 
debates about apartheid labor, the reserve 
system, race and class, and uneven and com- 
bined development—but also of elaborating 
the ways in which the privileging of work 
by the state in the past and the focus on the 
worker-citizen in contemporary South Africa 
inform a nostalgia for the time of apartheid 
work. This nostalgia is connected to a history 
of narrative continuity, of personal biogra- 
phy, of negotiating forms of life and how to 
reproduce them. 

Just as the Occupy Movement in the 
United States reflects a growing recognition 
of the unsustainability of current conditions 
of inequality there, the new South African 
protest politics engages an array of issues that 
speak both to the historical conditions of the 
South African present and to South Africa's 
increasing entanglements with the world. 
Those entanglements make for a precarious 
daily life, in which mechanisms of fictitious 
capital formation convert or capture modes 
of life even as such modes constitute a form of 
“work on the world.” South Africans daily try 
to reproduce and transform the conditions 
of their lives, however precarious, through 
informal home building, land invasion, bat- 
tles in the courts, acts of “staying put” and 
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occupation, and myriad other practices of 
the everyday—what Maurizio Lazzarato has 
described as the transition from “capital- 
labour” to “capital-life” as a way of creating 
and recognizing other forms of value. 


NOTES 


1. Makhulu, Buggenhagen, and Jackson; Roitman, 
Fiscal Disobedience. 

2. The last thirty years have seen wage repression in the 
lower ranks of the economy and enormous salary infla- 
tion in an elite class that relies for the most part on income 
from speculation on asset values (Harvey, Enigma 29). 

3. Comaroff and Comaroff, Theory; see also Makhulu, 
Buggenhagen, and Jackson; Connell. 

4. E.g., Standing; Harvey, Condition and Brief His- 
tory; cf. Berardi; Papadopoulos, Stephenson, and Tsianos. 

5. The first decade of the twenty-first century has 
been marked by economic growth while unemployment 
has been largely unaffected. Among the economically ac- 
tive population in South Africa, the unemployment rate 
in 2009 was twenty-three percent generally and closer to 
twenty-seven percent for black South Africans specifi- 
cally (Barchiesi 5). 

6. One need only consider the long-standing and 
vexed question of hawking (street vending) in South Af- 
rica, which was construed first as a blight on the city and 
then, after the democratic transition, as a source of rev- 
enue for struggling municipalities. 

7. Comaroff and Comaroff, “Madman” and Dialectics. 

8. What follows is largely drawn from Bond’s wonder- 
fully comprehensive account, “A Half-Century of Com- 
peting Political Economic Traditions in South Africa.” 

9. Migrant labor defined a relation between rural 
and urban areas; it also mediated the political relation 
between metropolitan South Africa and its peripheral 
reserves, which became outposts of indirect rule—incor- 
porated less through governance than through the labor 
market (Mamdani). 

10. Makhulu, “Search” 44; see also Arendt; Mbembe. 

11. The new African National Congress government 
agreed to repay $25 billion in inherited apartheid-era 
foreign debt. Aligning itself with the Washington Con- 
sensus’s policies of fiscal discipline, deregulation, and 
trade liberalization, the new government went further 
in agreeing to tariff and trade regulations that disadvan- 
taged South Africa while taking on $850 million in loans 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

12. Davis has rightly argued that one of the pe- 
culiarities of early-twenty-first-century cities is the 
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disarticulation of employment from processes of urban- 
ization even as ever-larger populations resettle there. 

13. Ashman, Fine, and Newman 186. 

14. Significant drops in the unemployment rate since 
2003, when unemployment was almost forty percent, are 
difficult to assess because government statistics account 
only for those still looking for work (“Quarterly Labour 
Force Survey”). 

15. See also Patton; cf. Fine and Rustomjee. I am 
grateful for the work of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, Money Group—specifically, for the group’s 
recent focus on critical-value studies and for its efforts in 
thinking “conjuncturally” about the most effective and 
prescient analytic work that could characterize the mo- 
dalities and mechanisms of capital formation in the early 
twenty-first century. 

16. My thanks go to Carolyn Hardin for her extraor- 
dinary paper “Securities Proliferation and Value Capture 
in Financial Capitalism.” 

17. Simone; Roitman, “Politics.” 

18. The Convention for a Democratic South Africa met 
first in December 1991 and, after talks foundered, resumed 
in March 1993. The 1994 elections were the culmination of 
bilateral talks in which the National Party and the African 
National Congress agreed to compromises relating to con- 
stitutional guidelines for a multiparty, multiracial system. 

19. The description of “roasting human flesh” refers 
to the brutal act of “necklacing” practiced during the 
struggle to end apartheid, thought to have been a prac- 
tice of the Rhodesian security forces adopted by “people’s 
courts.” Several hundred such executions were docu- 
mented in South Africa by the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (654-58; see also Cole 91-120). 

20. Even American commentators have found them- 
selves arguing that financialization is a consequence, not 
a cause, of volatility. A recent New York Times editorial 
has argued that inequality should be regarded as a symp- 
tom of speculation: “Extreme inequality is the hallmark 
of a dysfunctional economy, dominated by a financial 
sector that is driven as much by speculation, gouging 
and government backing as by productive investment—a 
truth that is now only beginning to reveal itself in the 
context of the US Occupy Wall Street Movement and 
which reverses prior assumptions that inequality drove 
speculation as the natural impulse to gamble in the face 
of limited opportunities for profit” (“Protestors”). 

21. Bryant; Gibson; Ballard, Habib, and Valodia; Old- 
field and Stokke; Pithouse; Sinwell. 

22. Roubini and Mihm; Stiglitz; Foster and Magdoff. 
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ERPLEXITY HAS OFTEN GREETED HANNAH ARENDT’S DECISION TO 
place an extended historical reflection on anti-Semitism at 
the beginning of The Origins of Totalitarianism, her dole- 
ful 1951 postmortem chronicling Europe’s twentieth-century de- 
scent into the abyss. Seyla Benhabib proposes that to “appreciate 
the unity of the work as Arendt herself intended it to be read” (64), 
one must begin not with part 1 (“Antisemitism”) but rather with the 
chapter in part 3 (“Totalitarianism”) about the extermination and 
concentration camps. Another of Arendt’s best commentators, Mar- 
garet Canovan, observes that Arendt’s arrangement is “not a very 
helpful one” because, among other reasons, Arendt’s discussion of 
anti-Semitism deploys key concepts like “imperialism” whose partic- 
ular meanings to Arendt are only later defined. Canovan chalks up 
Arendt’s organizational decision to “her own initial preoccupation” 
with anti-Semitism, as well as to “reasons of chronology” (28-29). 
But what if the book’s preliminary foray into the history and 
nature of anti-Semitism obeys a more necessary logic? The present 
essay offers that the historical examination of anti-Semitism with 
which Arendt begins Origins serves to defuse, or attempt to defuse, a 
tension immanent to her conception of the modern European state. 
This tension threatens to unsettle the deep, binary narrative that 
structures much of Arendt’s analysis in Origins: the battle between 
the modern state and the various modes of rampant “superfluity” 
that overwhelmed it. Arendt locates the sources of superfluity else- 
where than in the state, diverting superfluity to the account of vari- 
ous phenomena, like capital and imperialism, that she understands 
to have infected the state from without. Yet, as I want to propose, 
Arendt’s theoretical and historical frames also inadvertently sug- 
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gest the state’s inherent tendency to generate 
the dreaded superfluity from within. I will 
locate the aporetic kernel of this tendency in 
Arendt’s later, idiosyncratic distinction be- 
tween the categories of labor and work, which 
joins a fissure in her political thought already 
evident in Origins. The fissure snakes through 
the theme of superfluity that animates Ori- 
gins and of which Arendt makes the Jewish 
experience a privileged signifier. This latter 
gesture continues to earn Arendt accusations 
of insensitivity toward the Jewish people. But 
it is better understood, I argue, as an anxious 
tactic on her part for exorcising a constitutive 
paradox from her notion of the state. 

Charting this fault line in Origins begins 
with understanding how for Arendt the mod- 
ern state, by effecting the political intercourse 
for which she valorizes it, expanded the man- 
made “world” that “relates and separates men 
at the same time” (Human Condition 52). In 
the state, the binding medium of relation and 
separation furnished the interstitial condi- 
tion for a delicate political balance gathering 
singular citizens together without collapsing 
them into the undifferentiated masses of na- 
tion and society against which Arendt warns. 
She understands that balance to possess an 
ontology apart from the medium supporting 
it, insofar as the balance takes shape in the 
shifting, back-and-forth interactions among 
its participating elements. The medium, 
though, possesses an ontology as well. It is no 
mere vacuum. Historically speaking, it has 
needed constitution by something or some- 
one—something or someone, moreover, irre- 
ducible to the state. 

This partner to the state, Arendt submits, 
was the Jews. What Arendt calls the modern 
state’s “claim to be above all classes” (Origins 
17), by virtue of the local social isolation it 
entailed, made the state financially reliant on 
Jewish allies that—because of their own social 
isolation—could in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries align themselves with emerg- 
ing states without betraying any class interests. 
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One easily enough appreciates Arendt’s point 
about the precariousness of that role. Func- 
tioning as an included exclusion in a system 
dependent on them only to the extent that 
they existed apart, the Jews were vulnerable, 
in Arendt’s account, to outright exclusion once 
the state abandoned its class neutrality and 
made common cause with the bourgeoisie. 
Hence, too, Arendt continues, were Jews 
among the first displaced by the new capital- 
ist imperial order. I will refer to this posited 
imperial superfluity of the Jews as Arendt’s 
“displacement thesis” to distinguish it from 
her more celebrated “boomerang thesis,” 
so-called because Arendt suggests that a bu- 
reaucratically administered racism honed in 
the nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
imperial periphery produced “boomerang 
effects” on the European continent (Origins 
223)—including the Nazi disaster that forced 
her to leave Germany for France in 1933, then 
France for the United States in 1941 as she fled 
the horror that eventually claimed six million 
of her fellow Jews. Searching, as she wrote Or- 
igins in the late 1940s, to explain the totalitar- 
ian tragedy that had engulfed Europe, Arendt 
seized on, among other factors, the Scramble 
for Africa and the role she felt it had played 
in unleashing the hitherto latent potential for 
racism to destroy the European body politic. 
Arendt’s metonymic narrative of a Eu- 
ropean racism fastening sequentially on 
one victim after another dovetails with Ori- 
gins’s dominant metaphor and conceit of 
superfluity. Arendt postulates a new cate- 
gory of superfluous man jarred loose by the 
nineteenth-century dislocations of capital 
and empire, a category as emergent in the 
superfluous European masses consigned to 
the imperial periphery as in the colonized 
masses relegated by racism to the margins of 
human endeavor. All this reaches its culmi- 
nating expression in the absolute superflu- 
ity of concentration camp victims, rendered 
infinitely expendable because, as Arendt puts 
it, they have been banished “from the human 
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world altogether” (Origins 444). Surging forth 
from Europe, then gaining potency in Africa 
before returning to the continent with a ven- 
geance, superfluity provides Arendt with a 
conceptual pivot around which to portray the 
Jews as the final and arguably most quintes- 
sential victims of empire. 

But this lasting boomerang imagery has 
tended to obscure that, for Arendt, European 
Jews were not just the final repository of the 
superfluity set in motion by imperialism; 
they were also among the first. With the late- 
nineteenth-century rise of empire, Arendt 
argues, Europe’s ascendant bourgeoisie saw 
its first opportunity to profit from state en- 
terprise. The resultant flow of bourgeois capi- 
tal into the imperial project dislodged the 
Jews from their traditional, privileged role 
as bankers to the state. Arendt’s conclusion 
about the outcome is profound: Jewish wealth 
no longer explainable as the consequence of 
a tangible and potentially justifiable finan- 
cial service rendered to nation-states, the Jew 
could now be portrayed more convincingly 
than ever as the social parasite par excel- 
lence. Arendt, in other words, credits the rise 
of empire with the late-nineteenth-century 
emergence of a modern anti-Semitism that, 
by categorizing the Jews en masse as socially 
superfluous, prefigured a twentieth-century 
totalitarian exterminationism radically in- 
tent on demonstrating the Jews’ correspond- 
ing expendability. 

What Arendt’s displacement thesis elides, 
however, is that the Jews had already been 
primed for such a superfluity by the state. As 
capitalist Europe both produced and required, 
in empire, something in excess of itself, so the 
state produced and required the Jews as that 
which necessarily exceeded it. Put simply, 
the problem of superfluity was not limited to 
capitalist enterprise. It was also endemic to 
the state. The superfluity of the Jews, before 
Arendt identifies in it an early consequence 
of empire, is an unavowed superfluity always 
already essential to the precarious interstitial 
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balance struck by even the comparatively be- 
nign preimperial state—a balance so precari- 
ous, in fact, that it represents no balance at all, 
given its innate and perpetual reliance on that 
which escapes it. Arendt’s relative idealization 
of a postfeudal, class-neutral preimperial state 
represses this crucial detail. By blaming anti- 
Semitism on the superfluity to which empire 
relegated the Jews, the displacement thesis 
diverts attention from the state’s own prior 
implication not only in Jewish superfluity but 
also in the production of superfluity itself. 
Origins is structured to defuse this im- 
plication. Arendt begins with the Jews in 
part because, I would argue, they transport 
superfluity from state to empire. But what, 
exactly, makes this unavowed superfluity in 
the state troublesome enough for Arendt to 
repress and defer it? Here the categories later 
elaborated in Arendt’s magnum opus The 
Human Condition prove illuminating. Let 
me call particular attention to two, labor and 
work, and to her unusual distinction between 
them. Arendt advances that labor, the prov- 
ince of the human being as animal laborans, 
is the toil necessary for the satisfaction of 
man’s biological needs. Because it produces 
nothing more than life itself and, as Arendt 
maintains, “leaves nothing behind” (87), it 
imprisons animal laborans in nature’s infi- 
nitely recurring cyclicality. Work, in contrast, 
opposes for Arendt a permanent domain of 
man-made artifice to the ephemerality of 
natural existence. Through work, homo faber 
builds a world of objects and institutions that 
gather and yet differentiate men in the way 
that “a table is located between those who sit 
around it” (52). This world building struc- 
tures the public realm by facilitating what she 
terms an “in-between” where, in speech and 
action, men reveal themselves to one another 
as unique. In so doing, they enact the intan- 
gible, multiperspectival “web of human rela- 
tionships” in which Arendt locates the only 
means for preserving individual life stories, 
and indeed human plurality itself, from the 
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undifferentiated oblivion of what the Greeks 
called zoé, or bare animal life (182-83). 

Arendt critiques Marx for ignoring the 
difference between labor and work and for 
consequently not understanding that the 
society of laborers he foresaw dangerously 
replaced plural individuals with “worldless 
specimens of the species mankind” (118). 
Critics have in turn contested Arendt’s dis- 
tinction of labor from work and some of the 
conclusions to which it leads her. More than 
one commentator argues that Arendt mis- 
reads Marx by failing to account for, among 
other things, the similar distinction that 
Marx himself draws between alienated and 
unalienated labor.’ Feminist political theo- 
rists have also expressed consternation that 
Arendt’s definition of labor extends to pri- 
vate household tasks typically performed by 
women, like cooking, cleaning, and child 
rearing, which Arendt excludes ipso facto 
from the public realm of the world and po- 
litical engagement. This has led to a number 
of thoughtful reflections on Arendt’s implicit 
gendering of the divisions she advances— 
between private and public, labor and work, 
social and political—as well as on the perme- 
ability of these divisions themselves. So, for 
instance, does Seyla Benhabib compellingly 
maintain that raising children is a world- 
shaping activity without which no individuals 
could grow to occupy the public realm (137).’ 

Arendt, however, seems preoccupied with 
minimizing any overlap between biology and 
world. One such potential overlap exists in 
the fact that labor, and not just work, attends 
the endeavor of world building. Arendt allows 
for the importance of labor in staving off the 
encroachment by nature on the world of per- 
manent objects and institutions: 


Equally bound up with the recurring cycles 
of natural movements, but not quite so ur- 
gently imposed upon man by “the condition 
of human life” itself, is the second task of la- 
boring—its constant, unending fight against 
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the processes of growth and decay through 
which nature forever invades the human ar- 
tifice, threatening the durability of the world 
and its fitness for human use. 


But despite conceding the close alignment 
of this “second task of laboring” with world 
building, Arendt is careful to reiterate the ba- 
sic nonproductivity of the task, which, like all 
labor in her definition, leaves nothing behind: 


The protection and preservation of the world 
against natural processes are among the toils 
which need the monotonous performance of 
daily repeated chores. This laboring fight, as 
distinguished from the essentially peaceful 
fulfilment in which labor obeys the orders 
of immediate bodily needs, although it may 
be even less “productive” than man’s direct 
metabolism with nature, has a much closer 
connection with the world, which it defends 
against nature. (100-01) 
The feminist poet and thinker Adrienne 
Rich likens this repeated maintenance to the 
“million tiny stitches” of women’s household 
toil and stresses its importance as “world- 
protection, world-preservation, world- 
repair” (205). Arendt, in contrast, hastens to 
emphasize the gulf separating the labor of 
maintenance and preservation from actual 
participation in the world. However Hercu- 
lean that labor may seem, “the daily fight in 
which the human body is engaged to keep the 
world clean and prevent its decay bears little 
resemblance to heroic deeds”; Arendt mani- 
festly reserves heroism for the public action 
and speech that produce the “shining bright- 
ness we once called glory” (101, 180). 

One detects a twinge of anxiety in the vig- 
orousness with which Arendt polices the line 
between the world and the monotonous up- 
keep it demands. What accounts for this rais- 
ing of the stakes, evident already in her tonal 
shift between a labor of self-sustenance that 
produces “peaceful fulfilment” and a labor of 
preservation that promises only an “unending 
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fight”? Is the basic struggle for sustenance re- 
ally less violent than the labor of maintenance? 
One answer rests in the more obviously thank- 
less, Sisyphean quality of the maintenance la- 
bor she describes: scrubbing floors bears none 
of the tangible fruit of labor in the fields. An- 
other answer rests in the importance of the 
effort. Without it the world would crumble, 
an outcome in many ways worse for Arendt 
than death from lack of sustenance because 
man would regress back among the animals. 
But herein lies a complication. The further 
man rises in the public world above the cycli- 
cal transience of biological life, the more labor 
he creates for animal laborans within the same 
natural cyclicality governing the maintenance 
now required. Silhouetted against the “shin- 
ing brightness” of political action and speech 
it enables, the man-made world casts a nettle- 
some shadow indeed. 

Arendt indirectly addresses this dilemma 
by clarifying that while public, political life 
and private, biological life should remain 
distinct, they are not mutually exclusive. In 
the Greek polis, she observes, a minority of 
citizens were freed by the labor of slaves to 
pursue the bios politikos. Unencumbered by 
the private, day-to-day burden of physical 
sustenance, citizens could circulate in the 
public world of their fellow citizens, where 
they claimed their political equality in deeds 
and words. So radical a division of roles came 
at a tremendous price, however. Slaves found 
themselves condemned to the “shadowy kind 
of existence” reserved for those who, con- 
sumed wholly by the recurring toils of animal 
laborans, could not participate in the com- 
mon sphere (50). Citizens, for their part, suf- 
fered alienation from the “vitality” achieved 
in labor and essential in its own way to the 
human experience; total freedom from ne- 
cessity yielded a “lifeless life” too far removed 
from “real life” and its biological enjoyments 
(120). Arendt never offers what a more bal- 
anced combination of public and private 
lives might resemble, but it seems reason- 
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able to infer that she envisions a civilization 
composed entirely of public equals in which 
labor is more evenly distributed. Everyone, 
ideally, would partake at least to some ex- 
tent in the biological satisfactions of animal 
laborans and the fully realized humanity of 
public man. The unending maintenance labor 
generated by world building thus poses no in- 
superable contradiction, as long as it falls to 
emancipated men electing to maintain and 
preserve the common world whose liberating 
potential they simultaneously enjoy. 

What Arendt does not account for is what 
I call the problem of beginnings, which relates 
to the conditions necessary for the emergence 
of a public realm. Modernity, with its empha- 
sis on individual freedom and equality, had 
emancipated the laboring classes from slavery. 
In this fashion, mankind had moved closer 
to Arendt’s ideal that no man exclusively in- 
habit either the private necessity of z6é or the 
public realm of bios. But civilization was also 
moving dangerously further, Arendt con- 
tends, from the classical distinction between 
the two. Consumer society had replaced the 
public realm with the mass organization of 
biological needs, ignoring the ancients’ strict 
separation of household and civic enterprises 
by reducing public life to a sort of collective 
housekeeping (33). Still, modernity at least 
retained the potential for such a differentia- 
tion. The preimperial modern state rendered 
by Arendt in Origins evokes the classical sepa- 
ration by standing over and against disparate 
private economic interests to produce a com- 
mon ground. In Arendt’s telling, of course, the 
moment proved inherently fleeting. The rise of 
empire and capital aside, the modern confla- 
tion of state with nation quickly rendered the 
mode of this commonality, namely citizen- 
ship, an accident of national birth and belong- 
ing—an accident that clashed with Arendt’s 
more active conception of an equality seized 
rather than given and that ominously ex- 
cluded from the community of rights anyone 
unfortunate enough to lack citizenship? 
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Yet the state, as I have maintained, re- 
quired no help in producing a difficulty of its 
own, and here it starts to become clearer why. 
Arendt offers that the state’s elevation “above 
all classes” necessitated financial autonomy, 
an autonomy achieved in its partnership with 
the Jews. Political equality for citizens of the 
Greek polis had presupposed a freedom from 
necessity achieved by private mastery over 
slaves in the household. Thus, too, I would 
add, did the modern equality guaranteed by 
the state presuppose such a freedom—though 
not of citizens. Now it was the institution of 
publicness itself, rather than individual par- 
ticipants, that obtained the necessary auton- 
omy. But a similarity persisted. That which 
had made citizenry in the polis possible—the 
all-consuming private labor of slaves—rel- 
egated the same laborers, by definition, to 
a “shadowy kind of existence” outside the 
public realm. Likewise did the Jews’ pivotal 
contribution to the state constitute a special 
ostracism. To be sure, Jews were rewarded 
with citizenship. We have seen, though, that 
the condition of this inclusion in the public 
realm was their continued social exclusion, 
since the state courted the Jews precisely for 
their detachment from class society. Aligned 
as they were with the state, the Jews more re- 
sembled a structural feature of the common 
world than full-fledged participants inside 
it. If the state gathered and separated citi- 
zens “as a table is located between those who 
sit around it,” so did, by extension, the Jews 
who made the state possible. Others might sit 
around the table, but the Jews were the table. 

This, then, is Arendt’s problem of be- 
ginnings, in which the disruption hinted by 
maintenance labor intensifies. Arendt obvi- 
ously condemns slavery, and she bemoans 
the ironies of Jewish emancipation. Yet never 
does she offer conditions of emergence for a 
public realm that did not or would not create 
a caste of shadow men. Unjust as slavery was, 
slaves had made possible, made thinkable 
even, the bios politikos that Arendt celebrates; 
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without them, one gets the impression from 
Arendt, man might never have made the Pro- 
methean leap from his enthrallment by the 
bare life of zoé. And these shadow men never 
seem entirely to go away. The more they are 
integrated into the world, in fact, the further 
they advance the shadow zone between world 
and z6é already evidenced in maintenance 
labor’s constant fight to preserve the world 
from reclamation by nature. It is tolerable to 
Arendt that the world generate maintenance 
labor in continuous proportion to its exis- 
tence, as long as the labor does not fall exclu- 
sively to a permanent underclass of animal 
laborans denied participation in the world. 
Even in the unjust conditions of the polis, the 
world as proud locus of the public, permanent 
realm remains separate from the world as the 
site—along its permanently fraying edges— 
of daily maintenance efforts where slaves toil 
in the murky zone between nature and man- 
made artifice. But what to make of Jewish 
service to modern states, wherein a key facet 
of the common world actually consisted of 
shadow men at once radically indissociable 
from that world and alienated from it? The 
binding medium that for Arendt relates and 
separates men furnishes the backdrop against 
which the “in-between” of the public realm 
can flourish. The medium does not, however, 
constitute that in-between, any more than 
the table constitutes the interaction of those 
seated around it. This is justifiable enough 
if one equates the binding medium with the 
inanimate objects, artworks, and institutions 
that Arendt envisions when she discusses the 
man-made world built by work. The problem 
arises when men become the medium. 

The difficulty reappears in the European 
“comity of nations” dependent, for Arendt, on 
a neutral Jewish interstitiality grounding and 
facilitating exchanges among participating 
nation-states. She maintains that even after 
the importance of Jewish state finance waned 
at the national level, Jews retained their state 
relevance at the European level as a “non- 
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national” diplomatic element useful for negoti- 
ating treaties and disseminating news. Arendt 
credits these “good Europeans”—the expres- 
sion is Nietzsche’s—with having sustained a 
delicate European political order predicated on 
mutual national respect and common belong- 
ing. She understands that order to have dis- 
solved, though, when the imperial directive of 
limitless expansion infected continental men- 
talities and undermined the very premise of 
European plurality (Origins 15, 21, 23). Yet the 
frailty of the order would seem to lie not just in 
its vulnerability to the imperial belligerence of 
individual members. It was a strange and tenu- 
ous thing, after all, for the comity of nations to 
depend on Jewish intermediaries existentially 
removed from the very in-between they facili- 
tated.* Arendt writes unforgettably about the 
“worldlessness” of a persecuted people who, 
in their age-old quest for survival, had turned 
inward and become “unburdened by care for 
the world” (Men 13-14). But that worldlessness 
had made the world possible. 

The resulting contradiction is plain to 
see. If in its supposed plurality the comity of 
nations guarded against the monolithic, bio- 
logical existence that Arendt detested, it no 
less required a class of men engaged in just 
such a worldless existence. Arendt never takes 
up the paradox, though, because it indexes an 
aporia in her thought. She attributes to Marx 
a Hebraic fixation on labor’s reproductive 
fertility—its potential for generating a sur- 
plus—that distracted him from the biological 
transience of this surplus and from the capac- 
ity of work to combat such ephemerality by 
building a lasting world (Human Condition 
88, 106). And yet Arendt’s countertheory re- 
introduces something of that Hebraic surfeit 
in the Jews whose biological, inward-oriented 
concern with survival and reproduction si- 
multaneously enabled, coincided with, and 
exceeded the political world of the state. How 
to distinguish, in such an odd confluence, 
between z6é and bios, between the fruits of 
labor and the fruits of work? 
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Arendt’s manner of evading the question 
explains some of the opprobrium attracted by 
her thinking about Jews. Likening historical 
Jewish “worldlessness” to a species of “bar- 
barism,”° she sees prefigured in Jewish life 
the radical expulsion from the human world 
that European Jewry would experience in the 
camps. Along with her controversial remarks 
in Eichmann in Jerusalem about cooperation 
by the Judenrdite (“Jewish councils”) with the 
Nazis, this kind of analysis has evoked peren- 
nial accusations that Arendt meant to “blame 
the victim.”° But my point is that her assig- 
nation of blame, such as it is, proves a red 
herring caused by the deferral for which the 
Jews simply provide Arendt with a vessel. By 
tracing a progression from traditional Jewish 
“worldlessness” to the superfluity into which 
the Jews were cast by empire and finally to the 
general superfluity of a totalitarianism that 
renders all men disposable, Arendt equates 
the devastations of modernity with the steady 
advance of a ravaging superfluity wrought by 
capital. As I have been arguing, however, the 
deeper problem of Jewish worldlessness for 
Arendt is not that Jews had turned away from, 
or been turned away by, the world. Rather, it 
is that they figured the paradoxical indispens- 
ability of worldlessness to the world, with all 
the implied category-collapsing consequences. 

This worldlessness in the world, this ex- 
cess haunting the system, is the superfluity re- 
assigned by Arendt in Origins from the state 
to empire. The reassignment is accompanied 
and facilitated by the imperially induced Jew- 
ish superfluity that Arendt cites in explana- 
tion of modern anti-Semitism. Though Arendt 
would prefer to think of the specter of super- 
fluity as a perversion introduced by capital 
and imperialism, it turns out to be endemic to 
world building. The lengths to which Arendt 
goes to contain that fact reflect the extent of 
the problem it poses for her political philoso- 
phy. I have tried to discuss one such tactic of 
hers: the deferral achieved in transforming, 
through the displacement thesis, the Jews 
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from a constitutive superfluity of the state 
into one of the many superfluities produced 
by capitalist imperialism. Beyond just conve- 
niently funneling that superfluity away from 
the state, empire funnels it away from Europe 
altogether. Following Lenin, J. A. Hobson, and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Arendt understood empire 
in part as the radiation abroad of superfluous 
capital and labor (Origins 148n45). But it is 
important as well to appreciate the concep- 
tual labor accomplished in Origins by super- 
fluity itself. Indeed, one might locate in this 
conceptual labor an iteration of the vexed la- 
bor of maintenance, as Arendt’s narrative ever 
keeps at bay an entropic disruption, superflu- 
ity, generated in inevitable proportion to the 
European state’s world-building activity. The 
shadow Jews of the state become the shadow 
men of empire, a category that for Arendt 
includes all manner of so-called superfluous 
men—from European Jew to colonized Afri- 
can—and that leaves conveniently intact the 
exceptionalist political promise of a Europe 
in which, for all her postwar disillusionment, 
Arendt never quite stopped believing. 





NOTES 


I would like to thank Maurice Samuels for his helpful 
feedback on an earlier version of this essay. 

1. Bakan; Parekh. For more forgiving readings of 
Arendt’s engagement with Marx, see Canovan 63-98 and 
Ring. 

2. For other feminist readings of Arendt along these 
lines, see Dietz, “Feminist Receptions” and “Hannah 
Arendt”; Pitkin, “Conformism,” “Justice,” and Attack 
145-76; and Rich 203-14. 

3. Arendt identifies a “secret conflict between state 
and nation” inaugurated when modern nation-states like 
France grounded the legitimacy of human rights in the 
principle of national sovereignty. This subsumption of 
universal justice under particular belonging caused the 
“perversion of the state into an instrument of the nation” 
by making human rights conditional on citizenship (Ori- 
gins 230-31); woe to anyone who, like European Jews in 
the twentieth century, is stateless. 
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4, European Jewish cohesion conversely depended, in 
Arendt’s estimation, a bit too precariously on a comity of 
nations already eroding by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “This breakdown of European solidarity,” she ob- 
serves bitterly, “was at once reflected in the breakdown of 
Jewish solidarity all over Europe. When the persecution 
of German Jews began, Jews of other European countries 
discovered that German Jews constituted an exception 
whose fate could bear no resemblance to their own” (Ori- 
gins 22), Rather than interrogating the inherent tenuous- 
ness of the arrangement, however, Arendt consistently 
finds reasons for its implosion elsewhere (imperialism, 
anti-Semitism, totalitarianism, etc.). 

5. Arendt writes in Men in Dark Times that in the 
case of the Jews “we can speak of real worldlessness, And 
worldlessness, alas, is always a form of barbarism” (13). 

6. I take the phrase from the title of an article by Ber- 
nard Wasserstein in the Times Literary Supplement, the 
most significant recent volley in the ongoing accusation 
that Arendt lacked “love of the Jewish people,” as Ger- 
shom Scholem famously put it in a letter to Arendt fol- 
lowing the publication of Eichmann in Jerusalem (241). 
For a measured account of the Eichmann controversy, see 
Young-Bruehl 347-78. 
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CAROLYN STEEDMAN, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Warwick, is the 
author of Labours Lost: Domestic Service 
and the Making of Modern England (Cam- 
bridge UP, 2009). She has just finished 
a book on the uses of law in everyday 
life in the era of Luddism in England 
(c. 1811-17) using the writings of the 
stocking maker Joseph Woolley and his 
neighbor, the local magistrate. 


ABOR WAS AN ANALYTIC CATEGORY IN THE LONG ENGLISH EIGH- 

teenth century, but was work equally so? Is there any point in 

discovering a difference between the two? Lawyers and high- 
court judges, philosophers, physiologists, and prelates worked hard 
at the business of defining labor, over many years. Their formula- 
tions provided the legal and conceptual underpinnings of a new 
form of society born of the era of revolutions (political, philosophi- 
cal, industrial; American, Atlantic, French). Here was a template for 
social knowledge in an emerging class society. Society was divided 
into propertied and propertyless; the propertyless were compelled by 
material need to put their labor at the disposal of the propertied. The 
labor of the poor was a country’s natural resource, like its soil and 
seas and mines; it fell to the propertied to deploy this resource for the 
national benefit. British philosophers and physicists analyzed labor 
as a form of energy, often drawing an analogy between it and another 
great resource of the nation, its horses. Working men and women 
and horses were bound together in the deep structure of political 
thinking about labor and the social order. For eighteenth-century 
theorists, legislators, and farmers, the horse was the immanent mea- 
sure of labor power and labor time. A horse was a measure of labor 
itself. There were perhaps a million horses in England and Wales in 
the late eighteenth century, about half of them workhorses in farm- 
ing. The contribution of their dung to cereal-crop yield is attested to 
by economic and agricultural historians (Wrigley, Continuity 35-46; 
Gerhold; Turner). Horses were one reason the nation was, by and 
large, able to feed an increased population out of its own natural re- 
sources and sources of labor power, unlike other European countries 
in the period 1660-1820 (Wrigley, Poverty 44-67). The importance 
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of the horse to agricultural productivity 
seems assured, though some contemporary 
economists, in the face of harvest failures in 
the 1790s and ongoing crises of dearth, com- 
plained of too many horses and of the vast 
amount of grain and labor spent in foddering 
and caring for them (Crafts; Brooke 1-34). 

The energy output of a human being 
per unit of caloric intake is close to that of a 
horse. Though the calorie was not available as 
a unit of measurement until the 1820s (Cot- 
trell vii-viii; Hargrove), human beings and 
horses were compared in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by means of first Newtonian mechanics 
and then modern physiology and chemistry. 
A “man of ordinary strength,” the contem- 
porary unit for calculating work output, was 
defined in relation to the horse: “the strength 
of one good horse is equal to that of five men 
... and he will carry from 240lb to 2701b”; 
“a man can draw but about 70 or 801b hori- 
zontally, for he can but apply half his weight” 
(Emerson 177; see also Middleton; Anderson; 
Ferguson). This knowledge was widely avail- 
able, disseminated through dictionaries and 
encyclopedias and by the agricultural societ- 
ies of England. 

By the later eighteenth century, labor was 
conceptualized not only as “the number of 
industrious poor” but also as a constitutive 
activity that made persons and psychologies 
(Dean 18-34, 48-50). Poor men and women 
were embodied labor. They had to have en- 
ergy. It was in the interest of all employers 
that their work should “be done with effect 
and celerity: and that cannot be, unless the 
labourer is well fed, and otherwise found with 
such necessaries of animal life, according to 
its habitudes, as may keep the body in full 
force, and the mind gay and cheerful” (Burke 
10). Consideration of laboring bodies in me- 
chanics, physiology, and chemistry added 
a psychology of labor to the input-output 
equation. Discussion of slave labor in the ab- 
olitionist debates of the 1770s and 1780s ac- 
cessed the same science. Abolitionists dwelled 
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on the slave’s misery of mind and sense of 
hopelessness. William Godwin called this 
state of mind “depression.” He believed that 
an English domestic servant was as likely to 
experience it as a Sugar Islands chattel slave. 
Workers had to be in good spirits. If they 
were depressed, they would not work well. 
Framing this thinking was an ancient biblical 
proposition, understood as the foundation of 
the poor laws, of all law regulating labor from 
the medieval period onward, and—some 
said—of the common law itself: that “if any 
would not work, neither should he eat” (Holy 
Bible, 2 Thess. 3.10). In what was a common 
educational experience, every child in the so- 
ciety was meant to repeat at least once that 
“my duty... is to learn and labour and truly 
to get my own living” (Church; see also Steed- 
man, Master 110-30). This was old social 
theory, as well as ancient religious prescrip- 
tion. The connection between working and 
eating was firmly established by the Author 
of Nature as well as by historical precedent, 
John Micklebourgh wrote in The Great Duty 
of Labour and Work (1751). The rich and the 
poor obeyed the injunction differently: the 
rich “must sometimes have recourse to Absti- 
nence, which is a voluntary fasting, or to ex- 
ercise, which is but voluntary labour, for their 
health’s sake”; but the poor fulfilled their 
duty “through their necessities” (15). 

Did the little children of baronets and 
dukes lisp the great duty of labor? There were 
many advice books for eighteenth-century 
parents and teachers telling how to proceed 
with the Book of Common Prayer. The foun- 
dation of all teaching and learning was the 
catechism, wrote one Yorkshire clergyman 
in his diary: “Children should begin as soon 
as they are able to learn [it] .. . and go on by 
degrees 'till They can say it perfectly by Heart, 
& They are to continue to be instructed in it 
... till They do understand it so well as to be 
fit to receive ye Sacrament of ye Lds Supper 
at 16 or 17 years of Age” (Murgatroyd 82). He 
had handbooks for teaching the catechism, 
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such as Thomas Adam’s Practical Lectures on 
the Church Catechism and Peter Newcome’s A 
Catechetical Course of Sermons for the Whole 
Year, but the guides were silent on what to tell 
elite children about the duty of labor. Perhaps 
the account of “labour” as a duty specific to 
“that state of life, unto which it shall please 
God to call me” was advice enough (Church). 
Some guides to teaching poor children em- 
phasized social difference by breaking the in- 
struction down into component parts: 


Q. What are you to learn and labour for? 

A. To get mine own living. 

Q. In what Manner are you to get your own 
Living? 

A. Truly. 

Q. What are you to do in that state of Life, to 
which it shall please God to call you? 

A. My own Duty. 

(Short and Famililir Explanation 21) 


Micklebourgh’s title—The Great Duty of 
Labour and Work—suggests the limitations 
of pursuing a linguistic distinction between 
work and labour. Labour was a collective 
noun, to describe a man or a woman like “a 
beast of burden or a mere factor of produc- 
tion.” “Labour” was to live “rather for the 
benefit of others” than for its own enjoyment 
(Kennedy 61-78). Micklebourgh’s thesis was 
about the duty of laborers and the duty to 
labor, imposed by God and promulgated by 
law. Indeed, the law averted some of the prob- 
lems of universality raised by the catechism, 
or so one late-eighteenth-century legal com- 
mentator told employers: “in strictness every 
body ought to transact his own affairs [but] 
by the favour and indulgences of the law... 
he can delegate the power of acting for him 
to another” (Bird 6). This was the political 
philosophy of John Locke, reformulated for 
modern commercial society. In his Two Trea- 
tises of Government (1689), Locke wrote about 
a servant’s labor. By “servant” he meant any 
man or woman, including domestic servants, 
who had contracted to work for another and 
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to whom the employer had transferred some 
of his own energies and capacities. In the 
treatises, the worker was closely aligned to 
Locke’s (figurative) horse, which also enacted 
the master’s labor. “The grass my horse has 
bit, the turfs my servant has cut... become 
my property,” wrote Locke. “The labour that 
was mine removing them out of the common 
state they were in, has fixed my property in 
them” (129; see also Steinfeld 18-21, 85-86, 
102, 105). The servant’s labor was Locke’s 
labor, for the master had contracted for it. 
This was how property was made, by any em- 
ployer, including John Locke. The labor of 
the servant and the horse substituted for, or 
enacted, that of the employer-owner and pro- 
duced his property and profit. 

But work? Work was of a different order 
of vocabulary and thinking, though it was of- 
ten used as a synonym for labour. In Mickle- 
bourgh’s tract, the most frequent use of work 
is in the pairing of nouns work and labour, 
followed by its use as a verb. When labour ap- 
pears on its own, it is usually in a quotation 
of the biblical texts on which Micklebourgh 
founded his arguments; his book was, after 
all, the printed version of a sermon based on 
2 Thessalonians 3.10. Labour, then, always 
retained its connections with abstract high 
theory—political, religious, and social. To 
determine how (and if) work was an analytic 
category in the everyday life of the English 
eighteenth century, I shall consider the every- 
day use of the word by looking at two exam- 
ples from the sea of account books, journals, 
and related writing that flood the county re- 
cord offices of England: the personal writings 
of an educated daughter of the provincial, 
professional bourgeoisie and those of a work- 
ingman, a Midlands stocking maker. Their 
patient, daily detailing of money earned and 
spent, the reckoning up of their accounts, and 
their startling reflections on how they lived 
their lives suggest that theory construction 
was not solely the province of a society’s des- 
ignated thinkers (political philosophers and 
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the like) but was also an activity belonging to 
the everyday world of labor and work. 

Every payment that Frances Hamilton 
(1742-1802) made for indoor and outdoor la- 
bor was recorded in the twenty account books 
and diaries she kept during the last decades 
of the eighteenth century. She was a gentle- 
man’s daughter. Her father had been a Taunton 
(Somerset) attorney, her husband a Bath medi- 
cal man. As a widow she returned home to her 
family’s small estate and farmed its sixty acres 
until her death. Had she been a man, she would 
have been called a gentleman farmer. Her day- 
books show the permeability of boundaries 
between types of worker and types of work in 
late-eighteenth-century England. Her liveli- 
hood was sustained by a small number of per- 
manent workers: a husbandry servant on an 
annual hiring, one or two maids in the house, 
sometimes a manservant, and a boy or two 
inside and out—poor children apprenticed 
to her by the parish of Bishops Lydeard. Her 
domestic-labor force was supplemented by up 
to a dozen casual workers. The farm laborers 
who worked for her throughout the year were 
not casual in the same way as the washers, 
scrubbers, sweepers, and needlewomen she 
bought in and paid by the day or hour. The 
farm laborers worked more regularly, their 
tasks allocated by the day or the week. Ham- 
ilton recorded payments to them as they were 
made: every two days or at the week’s end. In 
1796 John Mere worked on the farm through- 
out the year, at a shilling a day. She paid him 
for 114 days’ labor (reckoning up all the quarter 
and half days) and for one job by the piece, for 
which he charged eight shillings and six pence. 
Bet Mere—likely John’s wife—was paid eight 
shillings and six pence for work on the wheat 
crop in June, and then, at the rate of six pence a 
day, she worked for Hamilton for a further 57% 
days that year. 

To give orders to these men and women 
and to pay them, Hamilton had to know a 
great deal about the work they did. Depart- 
ing for a month’s holiday in January 1788, 
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she left her account book in the hands of the 
maid who could read and write. It contained 
several pages of “Directions in my absence,” 
including these: 


Meer to go to Taunton for coal and take the 
Coal Book & have the last he brought wrote 
down in the Book. ... Tho. to drive the wood 
into the Court & pile it away & Cut up the rest 
of it.... Drive in some coal Ashes upon the ras- 
bery plants & place abroad the dung when the 
weather admits of it... . To remember to put 
some Coal Ashes on the Raspberry plants in the 
little garden. .. . To throw out the pigg Stye. ... 


The cold must be kept “out of the Window of 
the Myrtle House [conservatory] putting a lit- 
tle Straw—but not to hinder the Sun.” One of 
the boys was “to remember in severe weather 
to put something into the mouth of the Bee- 
but.” When rain prevented outdoor work, 
he was “[t]o wash the bottles,” and he could 
“thoroughly clean the Stable on a wet day— 
and clean the tacking.” The other apprentice’s 
instruction in husbandry work was to be con- 
tinued by John Mere: “Meer to put the Cattle 
into the Turnip field & Edward to drive them 
up & down, & Meer to observe that he drives 
them properly.” Edward could fill spare mo- 
ments by stone picking—“when the weather 
admits of it: And to make a heap so that I 
may see how many he picks up.” If it came 
to lambing, the more advanced apprentice 
was to be taught what to do: “Meer & Thos to 
take care of the Ewes observe when they have 
lamb.” These instructions—there were many 
pages of them—were to maintain a household 
and farm enterprise during a month’s ab- 
sence of its mistress. She handed over her ac- 
count book to the workers and left for Wells. 
The workers’ labor was increased by the task 
of responding to the instructions in writing. 
It is not clear whether they had been asked to 
do this, but they wrote an entry every day re- 
porting what had been done—for instance, on 
25 January “the yow [was] brought to Lambs.” 
The day before Hamilton returned home, one 
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of the boys finally got round to “[c]lean[ing] 
Coart” (“Farm and General Diary”). 

Having come home to three months of 
intense reading on slavery and abolition— 
books borrowed from the Taunton Book So- 
ciety—Hamilton lifted her eyes from the page 
one June day to observe “John Meer from 6 to 
8 o'clock attending the Cattle. Then he took 
the Stones from under the Lime Trees & put 
them down again a little higher up: this is lit- 
erally true.” There were many run-ins with 
Mere: he had done “a very bad job for one 
day and 2 hours” spreading coal ashes; “Meer 
went and tacked the horses and got into the 
field at 7 o’clock to work—a very great shame 
not to be at work sooner”; “Meer in the higher 
orchard. He was very angry that I sent up and 
did not find him there.” Things reached an 
unprecedented pitch in 1795 when “Jno Mere 
insolently left my service, because I told him 
to go up for saw-dust and chips—The Saw 
dust I wanted to have dry—the chips ought 
to be brought home” (Allen 265). But she had 
taken him back by January 1796, setting him 
to work with her manservant to repair one of 
the farm hedges. 

Hamilton was exasperated with her 
worker because she knew what he was do- 
ing and that he was wasting his—or rather 
her—time. Like many an eighteenth-century 
employer, when discussing chores she often 
used the truncated diary style in which pro- 
nouns are abandoned or restricted to the first 
person plural, so that maid merges with mis- 
tress. Amanda Vickery has remarked that we 
cannot be certain if Elizabeth Shackleton, a 
gentleman’s daughter, ever washed the china 
with her servant, putting on a pinny and get- 
ting her hands wet, even as she wrote, “[W]e 
washed the china in the closet” (Gentleman’s 
Daughter 146-47). When pronouns are miss- 
ing, it is impossible to figure out who did what 
work. This convention of writing inadver- 
tently supported the legal fiction that master 
and man, mistress and maid, were one person. 
And the presence of a pronoun could efface a 
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worker present. “I carried 7 more loads of Hay 
from the Clay Pit Close,” William Cole re- 
corded in July 1766, though there was clearly 
“help” present, driving the cart and forking 
the hay (Stokes 71). In a typical formulation, 
Frances Hamilton wrote, “[M]ade hedge. I 
had company,” meaning that someone else, 
one of her workers, made a hedge and she had 
company to dine (“Farm Diary,” DD/FS 5/2). 
We cannot tell if Hamilton herself ever 
manured the raspberry bushes with coal ash, 
though one entry in her twenty years’ worth 
of writing suggests that she may have done so. 
On 15 October 1794 she wrote, “In the garden 
I worked hard” (“Farm Diary,” DD/FS 5/2). I 
believe that she did work in her garden here 
(and possibly on many other occasions), that 
she put on a pair of stout shoes, kirtled her 
skirts, did some early autumn tidying, prun- 
ing, and leaf sweeping, and perhaps put in 
some double hyacinth bulbs as recommended 
by James Maddock in The Florist’s Directory 
(31, 54, 130-31), which she had borrowed from 
the book society the previous year. She may 
also have moved the auricula to “their winter 
habitation” in the myrtle house (“Household 
and Farm Account Book”). Hamilton mixed 
her bodily capacities with the earth, bring- 
ing forth from it what was hers, by virtue of 
her labor. In putting down a library book or 
her pen to take up her spade, Hamilton would 
have been the perfect encapsulation of the 
judgment that the high-court judge William 
Blackstone had recorded in 1781, that prop- 
erty “may with equal Reason be acquired by 
mental, as bodily Labour . . . [by] the Exer- 
tion of the animal Faculties . .. common both 
to Us and the Brute Creation, in their Nests, 
Caves &c ... and the Exertion of the rational 
Powers, by which we are denominated Men” 
(321-22). Thus was one Lockean moment in- 
scribed: a day spent making property, without 
the irritating, maddening intermediary of “my 
Servant” or “my Horse.” But in the usual run 
of things, the workers exercised Hamilton’s la- 
bor. The products of their labor (wheat, barley, 
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apples, vegetables, and flowers) belonged to 
her, because of “the favour and indulgence of 
the law” in permitting such arrangements and 
the transfer of energies, strength, and capacity 
from one person to another. 

What did Hamilton understand of a day 
spent gardening, compared with all the men 
and women she paid to labor on the same 
spot? Her dealings with all her workers ex- 
press the paradox and impossibility of the 
labor relation, whatever form it takes, the 
“unfortunate necessity” that it entailed. If 
employers could do it themselves, they be- 
lieve, they would do it better, whether it be 
spreading manure, milking cows, dusting the 
parlor, or shelling a crab in the kitchen. It was 
just that there were insurmountable reasons 
for not doing it themselves, reasons of gender, 
class, rank, and station—of that state of life 
unto which it had pleased God to call them. 
Being gentlemen, or their daughters, means 
that it has never crossed their minds that 
they might. And yet—it is their work, because 
their capacity to labor is being exercised by 
the worker, so badly, right now. 

Hamilton brought much knowledge to 
bear on her direction of the labor she em- 
ployed. She had owned guides to the man- 
agement of a farming life since girlhood 
(Hamilton, “Estate and Farm Account Book’; 
Bradley; Bailey; Hayes). She kept up with re- 
cent developments in soil chemistry and agri- 
cultural improvement through the publications 
of the West Country Societies for the Encour- 
agement of Agriculture. Innovations in feeding 
and maintaining labor filled their pages during 
these years of poor harvests and food short- 
ages (Wells). She thought of herself as a farmer 
(though she would scarcely have called herself 
that), reflecting on her abilities in running an 
agricultural enterprise: “Killed a pig weighed 
12 score 16 pounds,” she wrote in March 1796 
(“General Account Book”). “To my shame be 
it spoken I had a Man to kill my pigg and suf- 
fered Wm & Edward to assist him—good man- 
agement” (“Account Book,” DD/FS 5/8; see also 
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Langford). Hamilton gained four shillings and 
six pence from the sale of the pork at Taunton 
market, paying the anonymous man six pence 
for his labor; her apprentices cost her noth- 
ing: a profit by the labor of three others of four 
shillings. She thought about these relations of 
labor, property, and persons throughout her re- 
corded life. She was widely read in contempo- 
rary politics and political theory. She managed 
the enterprise of her life at the intersection of 
experience and book knowledge (Steedman, 
“On Not Writing”). Although she did not use 
the word labour, she was the bourgeois subject 
interpellated by the socioreligious theory out- 
lined above. Work was something that she paid 
other people to do for her and that she occa- 
sionally undertook herself. She never appears 
to have “worked” at her needle, which was the 
archetypal activity of young women in the 
eighteenth-century novel and lifestyle guide. 
And in life. That kind of work was done by 
older women, too, and could incorporate deco- 
rative crepe work, chenille work, bead-, shell-, 
and featherwork (Vickery, Behind Closed Doors 
241-50, 20-22). In Bishops Lydeard House it 
was “Huckleburgh Betty Mantua maker” who 
worked the needle. Betty was bought in on 
other occasions to do housework for Hamilton 
(Hamilton, “Account Book,” DD/FS 5/7). 
Hamilton kept horses for farming and 
pleasure and paid taxes on them. During the 
1797 invasion scare, the cavalry requisitioned 
them. A year later there were four horses back 
at Bishops Lydeard House, two for husbandry 
and two for the hackney carriage (Hamilton, 
“Estate and Farm Account Book” and “Farm 
Diary,” DD/FS 5/3). She rode a horse; in 1796 
she noted, “[M]endg my watch occasioned 
by being thrown from my Horse” (“Account 
Book,” DD/FS 5/8). Horses are everywhere 
in her account books, as she pays the turn- 
pike charge, hires one for a trip to Bath, pays 
many a hostler for the care of them at inns; 
as a laborer thatches the horsery (stable); and 
as John Mere hitches one to the cart to take 
her library books back to Taunton. She never 
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once contemplated the philosophical Lockean 
horse, but it carried much of the thinking she 
did, about labor and her laborers, her workers 
and their work. In the everyday life of Bishops 
Lydeard House and its farm, Hamilton and 
her workers also reenacted the legal part of 
John Locke’s scene in the field, over and over, 
for she and all her workers had contracted 
with each other. As Locke had put it, a for- 
mally free person, of his or her own will and 
volition, might “make himself a servant to 
another by selling him, for a certain time, the 
service he undertakes to do in exchange for 
wages he is to receive” (156). All of Hamilton’s 
workers had done this. Labor and work—per- 
formed, paid for, conceptualized—may turn 
out to be part of the legal story of eighteenth- 
century England: the story of contract. 

Some 160 miles away, in the year Frances 
Hamilton died, a Nottinghamshire working- 
man was keeping accounts and journals that 
provide another perspective on what work 
and labor meant at the turn of the nineteenth 
century. Joseph Woolley, a framework knit- 
ter (stocking maker, or stockinger) in the vil- 
lage of Clifton, kept records of a working life. 
Six volumes of his diaries survive; there may 
well have been more. The number of stock- 
ing shapes he knitted, the price he received 
for them, his expenditure on seaming, the oil 
he purchased for the maintenance of his ma- 
chine, the candles he bought are the consis- 
tent thread of his writing, recorded at the end 
of every working week. The hundred thou- 
sand or so words (and numbers) he inscribed 
also constitute a detailed account of working- 
class living, loving, getting, and spending at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Woolley recorded his reading and his drink- 
ing; he wrote in detail about friendship and 
(other people’s) sexual relations. His diaries 
are a fine source of information on sexual 
behavior and attitudes among poorer people 
in late-eighteenth-century England—and on 
one workingman’s understanding of himself, 
as a creature of time, place, and society. He 
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was probably about thirty years old in 1801, 
renting a knitting frame in the workshop of a 
small master, when the first extant volume of 
his diaries opens. 

Woolley worked a frame. Frame work- 
ing was the process that produced a worsted 
or cotton stocking shape on a knitting loom. 
Woolley sat—for perhaps fourteen hours a 
day, perhaps four days a week—at a wooden 
structure that held needles set for the pro- 
duction of different varieties of stocking. The 
wooden bench at which he sat was built into 
the frame. The machine was operated by hand 
and foot; much of the power came from the 
movement of his feet on the treadles beneath 
it (Palmer 11-15; Henson 257-425, 24-35). 
He worked at what would later be called the 
respectable end of the trade, producing fully 
fashioned stocking shapes—the curve of calf 
and ankle knitted in—which he paid a series 
of local women to seam before delivery to the 
hosier. Every week he recorded “seaming and 
frame rent”; later, when he worked his own 
frame in his father’s house, the entries were 
for “my bord frame rent and Seaming.” 

Woolley’s type of frame was at the heart 
of the Luddite disturbances and the large- 
scale machine breaking that took place in 
Nottinghamshire around 1810-12. Lud- 
dites were not mindless enemies of progress, 
though some “late twentieth-century critics 
of culture and apologists for technology mis- 
appropriate the term” Luddite (Binfield 7). In 
the Midlands counties, Luddites attempted 
to put an end to the use of certain types of 
frame. The wide knitting frame was “obnox- 
ious” to them, because it produced lengths of 
cheap, shoddy stocking material that had to 
be cut to shape and then sewn (“cut-ups”). The 
knitting was loose and the resulting stockings 
had little elasticity.’ Nottinghamshire frame- 
work knitters had also long negotiated with 
hosiers over the equally obnoxious practice 
of employing “colts”—that is, knitters who 
had not completed the seven-year apprentice- 
ship that they believed was required by law. 
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In December 1811, public bargaining between 
Nottinghamshire framework knitters and 
their employers (much of it conducted in the 
local press) failed to restore former prices and 
frame rents. Hundreds of wide frames were 
destroyed in the following months of crisis, 
twenty-nine in Clifton and neighboring Rud- 
dington one night in late January 1812. There 
is no evidence from across the Midlands 
counties that narrow frames were broken 
(Thomis; Felkin 234; Binfield 2, 7, 15). Joseph 
Woolley never worked a wide frame and never 
produced cut-ups. In 1815, the last year from 
which his diaries survive, Woolley was still 
producing fully fashioned work and receiving 
a reasonable price for it (Woolley). By now he 
was renting out two frames he had purchased 
over the years and making money from his 
kitchen garden and from the home-doctoring 
business he had gone into in 1813. There is a 
four-year gap between the journal for 1809 
and the one for 1813, so I think it unlikely that 
we shall ever know if Woolley was a Luddite. 
In Woolley’s recording of it, work was 
both something he did and the things pro- 
duced by his labor. When working for one 
master, he recorded his earnings weekly with 
the formula “work come to 2s 4d” (Jan. 1801). 
In January 1803, when he moved “to work at 
reeds shop in his Eight and thirty frame,” he 
continued to record his income in this way 
(Jan. 1803). “Comings in this year for work 
and other things Comes to £35-4-2%,” he 
wrote in December 1804. In August he had 
“[s]hifted my frame up home from the Shop at 
the Lane End I should not have shifted so soon 
but that rose being with Child I cold not bare 
to see hir.” His dead brother’s wife, Rose, was 
pregnant by a one-eyed, pathetic, and melan- 
cholic seducer, Sam Boyer, an ex-soldier and a 
childhood friend of Woolley’s (6 Aug. 1804). 
Once working his frame at home, Woolley 
started to record the number of shapes he 
knitted, their type, and the price received. In 
the stocking-making business, work was what 
you produced for someone else and for which 
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you received some kind of wage. In Woolley’s 
idiom, work was also something learned: “in 
June or may William rue went to nottingham 
to Learn to work Lace with some person” 
(July 1803); “this week Gerves reckless Juneor 
went to Cristephor price to Larn to work in 
the farm”; and when “thomas morley of bar- 
ton... Came to Cristophor prices to Learn to 
work in the frame or to be a stocking maker 
it is said that criss was to Larn him Grates 
[gratis] because he Sweetharts is daughter 
ann and it is said he is to marrier hir when 
he as Larnt So Criss does it to incourage him” 
(16 Dec. 1803). Labour is not in the diaries’ 
vocabulary, though many laborers and much 
“Labering work” are mentioned. 

My intention is not to drive a wedge be- 
tween the bourgeois employer’s theoretical 
conceptualization of labor and the worker’s 
depthless recording of what his labor pro- 
duced (stocking shapes and money). We know 
about Frances Hamilton’s access to theory be- 
cause we have an almost complete list of the 
books she read and sometimes can even read 
what she thought about their arguments. Her 
world worked as political and legal philosophy 
said it did, her own capacity to labor being 
embodied in her workers and her horses. As 
an employer of labor, she took part in the legal 
arrangement that was said to underpin civil 
society, when she contracted with a village 
woman to lift potatoes at six pence a day or 
paid one shilling for the cleaning out of three 
necessary houses (privies). Contract mat- 
tered to Hamilton in the case of her domestic 
workers, her outdoor workers, and the local 
people who arranged to complete particular 
jobs for her. Domestic servants were hired 
by the year. If they stayed beyond a year, she 
contracted with them again when she handed 
over their annual wage. Domestic service was 
the second-largest occupational category in 
eighteenth-century England, after agriculture, 
and the largest among contract workers. The 
relationship between employer and domestic 
worker was so common, its complexities so 
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everyday, that jokebooks, stage plays, private 
letters, and the deliberations of a lord chief 
justice articulated it (Steedman, Labours Lost). 
Hamilton’s thinking about work, in theory 
and in practice, derived not only from books 
but also from the daily enactment of the labor 
contract, itemized in her account books. 
Joseph Woolley’s arrangement with a ho- 
sier to produce stockings was different from 
Hamilton’s contract with her workers for 
their bodies’ energy. A hosier gave stockingers 
yarn in the expectation of buying the finished 
stockings for resale. The knitter provided 
the energy to work the frame; he paid for the 
machine’s maintenance, for the lighting he 
needed, and a commission to the hosier called 
“frame rent” even if the machine was his own. 
Stocking makers complained that the prices 
offered for finished stockings often changed 
between receipt of the yarn and delivery of 
the finished articles. They reported to the 
government the many strategies used by over- 
stocked hosiers to refuse the articles, includ- 
ing “accidentally” damaging the stockings 
(Great Britain, Report from the Committee 
23). Legislation making it easier for employers 
to enforce work agreements had been enacted 
throughout the eighteenth century (Hay 81- 
104; Deakin and Wilkinson 62-63). As late as 
1860, framework knitters were complaining 
that this legislation made “a breach of con- 
tract a penal offence on the part of the men, 
but merely a monetary consideration on the 
part of the masters.” There was little point in 
a worker’s having recourse to a magistrate, for 
then a man would lose “his work altogether” 
(Great Britain, Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Masters 37). Half a century before 
this, Midlands framework knitters believed 
they possessed their own regulatory system, 
which was also a form of law, originating in a 
1663 charter of incorporation. Many Luddite 
demands and the negotiations that followed 
them were for this form of law to be used 
(Binfield 20-32; Smith clxxix-clxxxiii) or for 
Parliament to legislate for a legally enforce- 
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able list of prices for varieties of hose (Great 
Britain, Report from the Select Committee on 
Framework Knitters Petition 16). 

The law mattered to Joseph Woolley. He 
was deeply interested in what went on in the 
local magistrate’s justicing room; the law 
inflected his language, and it inscribed part 
of his identity. But the work he did and the 
economic arrangements of the stocking trade 
meant that he did not take part in a daily per- 
formance of contract the way Frances Hamil- 
ton did. “The work” for him was the material 
things he made, which gave him the means 
to live. And—of course—he didn’t have a 
horse; “horses I cannot tell anaything about,” 
he once wrote, detailing livestock prices at a 
local fair (Mar. 1801). Hamilton’s and Wool- 
ley’s experiences of work and labor resulted 
in exasperation: hers at the antics of her farm 
laborers, his at the complex and attenuated le- 
gal relations of the framework-knitting trade. 
Woolley wrote, for instance, that on 


feb the 20 [1813] I braught a 40 gage frame of 
mr Hills and Lewes. .. . [I]t was that that was 
broak Last Janewarey and recruited again for 
mee it was recruted by Nutt and hall Nutt was 
the frame smith and Hall the setter up they 
were about four or five months a bout it But I 
never had to doe with such a set of men in my 
life befor for Lieing and Shaffeling and prom- 
ising and then deseiving. (20 Feb. 1813) 
In distinction to and sometimes overlapping 
with work, labor can give some access to the 
experience of living through England’s tran- 
sition to capitalist modernity. Distinguishing 
work from labor helps us disinter the per- 
sonal and political idioms in which people 
lived their lives. But however attentively we 
disinter the personal idioms of Hamilton and 
Woolley or read for absences in their lexicons 
of life and labor, it is difficult to write about 
them without their seeming to merely enact 
the society’s high theory (political, religious, 
and legal) or appearing as subjects interpel- 
lated by ideas emanating from elsewhere. Yet, 
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as we have seen, they lived the theory and 
sometimes thought about it. And the theory 
would not have existed without them. It was a 
material thing, made “by mental [and] bodily 
Labour.” It existed—it was made—because 
there were stocking makers and gentlewoman 
farmers, servants and hedge makers and ho- 
siers; because there were employers and work- 
ers, masters and servants; because of the great 
ordering of the world and all its necessities. 


NoTE 


1. Great Britain, Report from the Commitiee 9, 10, 26, 41. 
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IT MEN IN THE TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY MEXICAN DRUG WAR 

engage in paid labor at the extreme end of capitalist exploi- 

tation. By “extreme end,” I mean the period of late hyper- 
capitalism in which transnational profit seeking trumps national 
as well as international regulatory systems designed to serve broad 
social stability. I also mean the outer limits of how capitalist in- 
terests use (up) human beings; the sicarios’ enact on the bodies of 
their victims the logical end point of dehumanizing economic rela- 
tions. The sicario not only makes a living by killing; he also “makes 
a killing” when he is particularly successful at profiting monetarily 
from the calculated risks he takes. Living people are the raw mate- 
rial for the work of sicarios, and dead bodies are the product. This 
destructive productivity sustains a thriving drug industry and its 
offshoots; it justifies and promotes growth in related fields such as 
law enforcement, transportation, communications, weapons traf- 
ficking, and socio-politico-economic networking. When making a 
killing through literal killing seems the most rational and accessible 
employment option, then killing becomes a way of life: “it’s a living” 
in both senses of providing wages and structuring life. 

It might be profitable in a different way to examine how recent 
Mexican narratives featuring sicarios reveal the shifting notions of 
work, life, and ethics that support global capitalism. I focus here 
on two texts from 2010, one a testimonio and the other a fiction 
film.” El Sicario: The Autobiography of a Mexican Assassin offers 
the first-person account of a real-life assassin’s experiences (Mol- 
loy and Bowden). The unnamed narrator graduates from working 
in adolescence as a low-level drug mule to undergoing police train- 
ing, becoming a sicario, and finally rejecting that life. This printed 
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text presents Molly Molloy’s direct transla- 
tion of a filmed interview with the anony- 
mous ex-sicario. The interview took place over 
two days and was released as a documentary 
directed by Gianfranco Rosi and titled El si- 
cario, room 164. In the documentary, the in- 
formant wears a black veil over his face while 
he speaks fluidly and animatedly about his 
career as an assassin. Molloy and her coedi- 
tor, Charles Bowden, supplement their trans- 
lated transcription of conversations from the 
documentary with details taken from addi- 
tional interviews that they conducted with El 
Sicario.’ In contrast, the fiction film, El infi- 
erno (written and directed by Luis Estrada), 
depicts its protagonist’s trajectory from un- 
lucky, unskilled migrant laborer to informally 
drafted sicario and finally to heroic avenger. 
These two texts concerning different 
types of sicarios, one professionally trained 
and the other a man who comes to the job 
through personal accidents and calamities, 
present complex analyses of sicario work. 
Each text grapples with two competing as- 
sessments of the meaning of this work. One 
assessment appears in both texts. It positions 
sicarios as rational actors in a global market. 
This approach blames the amorality of glo- 
balization for dehumanizing workers to the 
point that they abandon the concept of right 
and wrong. Decrying the primacy of market 
logic over morality, it holds that sicarios— 
both as workers and as killers—represent the 
final step in the complete instrumentaliza- 
tion of human life. It explores the economic 
causes of the dehumanization of individual 
sicarios as well as the complex psychological 
and social breakdown this process eventually 
produces for them and their communities. 
The other assessment in El Sicario: The 
Autobiography of a Mexican Assassin focuses 
on the question of professionalism. This way 
of telling the story does not contradict the de- 
humanization narrative. Rather, it shifts the 
terms of value by emphasizing the creativity, 
dedication, discipline, and seriousness of si- 
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cario work. It appreciates the work of assas- 
sins as productive of meaning, granting the 
workers a personal stake in their product. It 
rehumanizes the sicario by replacing moral- 
ity with professionalism. Instead of seeing as- 
sassination as work that inherently victimizes 
its practitioners (as well as their victims), this 
view considers how sicarios are victimized by 
the degradation of their professional status 
when amateurs gain easy access to that form 
of work. In Mexico since the election of Presi- 
dent Felipe Calderén in 2006 and his subse- 
quent escalation of the war on drugs, this 
argument goes, murder has been cheapened 
to the point that it loses its status as labor and 
product; it has become simply a way of life. 
For its part, the fiction film El infierno 
also rehumanizes the sicario, but without 
appealing to professionalism. This text ex- 
presses no nostalgia for an earlier period in 
Mexican history when murder for hire was 
more disciplined and targeted than in Calde- 
rén’s war on the cartels. In a social field where 
paid murder as a way of life numbs sensibili- 
ties and negates noneconomic forms of value, 
killing for purely symbolic, ethical, or expres- 
sive purposes becomes a revolutionary act 
that celebrates the human in different terms. 
El infierno ironically defines humanization 
through an explosive, uncontrolled violence 
turned back on the employers of the sicario. 
These texts raise urgent questions re- 
garding the autonomy of workers; the effects 
of market forces on individual identity; and 
concepts of responsibility, futurity, and the 
human. After contextualizing these narra- 
tives within the contemporary Mexican narco 
war, I examine El Sicario’s and El infierno’s 
explanations of what motivates sicarios and 
how their work produces its instrumentaliz- 
ing effects on them. Then I draw from Han- 
nah Arendt’s distinctions between labor, 
work, and action to explore the key differ- 
ences between these two texts regarding re- 
sponsibility and futurity. Finally, I discuss the 
connection between the subject-producing 
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aspects of sicario work and Alain Badiou’s 
concept of the human. 

Drug cartels have been active in Mexico 
for decades, operating generally in a man- 
aged relationship with the governments of 
the Partido Revolucionario Institucional- 
izado that ruled the country for over sev- 
enty years until Vicente Fox of the Partido 
de Accién Nacional won the 2000 election. 
The contested and statistically indetermi- 
nate election of Calderén in 2006 threatened 
the legitimacy of the new president, and he 
made a show of force by mobilizing the fed- 
eral army against drug cartels just ten days 
after his inauguration. Eventually deploying 
up to fifty thousand troops in this domestic 
militarization, Calderén’s escalation of the 
war on drugs, backed by the United States, 
has exponentially increased the murder rates 
in Mexico since 2007.* Discrepancies between 
official government statistics, local news pro- 
viders, international human rights agencies, 
and nongovernmental organizations make 
it difficult to quantify the deaths associated 
with the drug war, but claims range between 
forty and fifty thousand deaths from January 
2007 to October 2011 (“Van 43 mil muertos”). 
Murders in Ciudad Juarez, which numbered 
307 in 2007, jumped to 1,623 in 2008, 2,754 in 
2009, and 3,211 in 2010 (Bowden, Preface x). 

Even where the numbers of homicides are 
uncontested, the causes and perpetrators re- 
main difficult to identify. Some attribute the 
increase in killings to the cartels, while others 
blame the government and the military. Yet 
others point to a general cheapening of life 
and increase in unorganized criminality. 

Calderén’s war on drugs has produced 
not only a geographic spread of violence but 
also a decentralization of criminal organi- 
zations that renders them more locally inte- 
grated, flexible, and unaccountable (Maerker). 
The differences among the types of murders, 
motives, and victims might suggest that quell- 
ing the violence requires careful distinctions 
to be made. But the sheer numbers of deaths, 
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combined with the minuscule numbers of 
prosecutions for murder, overwhelm such sys- 
tematic thinking (Bowden, Murder City 234). 

Meanwhile, on the streets of Ciudad 
Judrez, Monterrey, Reynosa, Veracruz, and 
other towns and cities, tens of thousands of 
people have been shot, raped, beheaded, dis- 
membered, or dumped unceremoniously in 
mass graves, or their body parts have been 
displayed symbolically in key public places. 
These postings offer up a strange blend. 
Medieval warnings on city walls mix with 
a twenty-first-century commodification of 
the human that takes logos spray-painted on 
bodies as a useful public relations tool to es- 
tablish market dominance in the same terms 
as territorial dominance.® No one knows who 
the combatants in the war really are, because 
so many signs point to the cartels’ presence 
in governmental bodies and to a police and 
military presence in the cartels. Police, army, 
and cartel recruits come from the local com- 
munities; they are not clearly defined groups 
that can be excluded from “the people.” 

In a compelling narrative about the ap- 
parent lack of direct cause for the increase in 
homicides, Ed Vulliamy argues: 


On the surface, the combatants have the ve- 
neer of a cause: control of smuggling routes 
into the U.S. But even if this were the full ex- 
planation, the cause of drugs places Mexico’s 
war firmly in our new postideological, post- 
moral, postpolitical world. The only causes 
are profits from the chemicals that get Amer- 
ica and Europe high. 


The “causelessness” and the “savagery” of 
« ° > » 
Mexico's war” are correlated: 


[T]he greed for violence reflects the greed 
for brands, and becomes a brand in itself... . 
Narco-cartels are not pastiches of global cor- 
porations, nor are they errant bastards of the 
global economy—they are pioneers of it... . 
Mexico’s carnage is that of the age of effective 
global government by multinational banks... 
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profits. . . . So Mexico's war is how the future 
will look, because it belongs not in the 19th 
century with wars of empire, or the 20th with 
wars of ideology, race and religion—but ut- 
terly in a present to which the global economy 
is committed, and to a zeitgeist of frenzied 
materialism we adamantly refuse to temper: it 
is the inevitable war of capitalism gone mad. 


What in other sociopolitical contexts looks like 
evil individual agency—one person whacking 
off another person's head, for example, wrap- 
Ping it in a towel, and later tossing it into the 
middle of an engagement party on the other 
side of town—now is understood as caused 
by late capitalism, or the cultural industry of 
marketing through violence, or police-military 
collusion with transnational cartels. 

Even if these abstractions are the cause, 
each killing remains stubbornly material 
and specific. Individual people kill others in 
relatively direct confrontations. Shooting, 
strangling, stabbing, burning, amputating, 
and torturing require significant physical 
strength and skill. Add to that the disposal 
of bodies (whether publicly for messaging or 
Clandestinely for ensuring impunity), and the 
job of the sicario involves complex combina- 
tions of logistic and management tasks with 
the need for stamina and coordination. The 
psychological profile of successful sicarios 
might seem to allow for psychopathy inso- 
far as a lack of empathy facilitates the work 
of killing; however, the cartel structure de- 
mands that sicarios, unlike cartel bosses, 
exhibit high levels of self-control and submit 
to hierarchical authority, which psychopaths 
cannot tolerate for long (Hare). A career si- 
cario must demonstrate fellow feeling in the 
structures of the drug industry and a lack of 
it when conducting an assigned mission. If he 
generates or defines his own missions, then 
by definition he becomes a liability to the or- 
ganization he is paid to serve. 

These issues figure centrally in El Sicario 
and FI infierno. With their focus on the sica- 
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rios as workers, these stories foreground the 
themes of guilt and responsibility in a so- 
cioeconomic context that questions the dis- 
tinction between individual and collective 
or between morality and economic systems. 
Especially when read as texts about work, El 
Sicario and El infierno meticulously enmesh 
their characters in meaningful political and 
social systems at every turn.’ They do not 
present their characters as homo sacer, ex- 
cept in the sense that Slavoj Zizek describes 
when he writes that “we are all homo sacer” 
(100), with the understanding that certain 
lives make that more explicit than others. 
The actions that sicarios take at the limits of 
life—although not necessarily at the margins 
of politics and economics—make visible the 
real contours of those systems. The protago- 
nists of these two texts meditate extensively 
on the psychic and emotional costs of their 
work; they also reflect on the community 
costs. Their shock value depends on expos- 
ing the blindness of readers and viewers who 
maintain the illusion that contemporary 
global economics does not radically displace 
the conventional morality of the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill.” 

That blind spot protects those who can- 
not imagine the sicario as fully human. Either 
he must be coldly rational, such that murder 
and torture carry no particular affective 
weight for him, or he must be pathologically 
sadistic, such that they give him pleasure. 
Charles Bowden expresses this view in pecu- 
liarly national terms that assume two clearly 
demarcated forms of life on either side of the 
United States—Mexico border. He reflects on 
his interviews with El Sicario: 


Like most stories people make of their lives, his 
account is a journey from innocence to sin and 
then on to redemption, in his case by being 
born again in Christ. But it is his story—it is a 
Mexican life, not an American life. . . . I believe 
he is going to be a part of our future. Killers 
like him are multiplying. The global economy 
has brought ruin for many, and he is a pioneer 
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of a new type of person: the human who kills 
and expects to be killed and has little hope or 
complaint. He does not fit our beliefs or ideas. 
But he exists, and so do the others who are fol- 
lowing in this path. (Preface ix) 
By asserting that “we” have beliefs and ideas 
that cannot comprehend this “new type of 
person,’ Bowden implies that the sicario rep- 
resents some other species, morally distant 
from “us” and unheard of in history. But the 
globalized economy in which we all partici- 
pate economically supports sicarios; and as 
their name demonstrates, sicarios and compa- 
rable figures have existed since biblical times. 
Bowden also seems to assume here that 
moral outrage has national boundaries. ‘This 
assumption protects belief in the reality of 
the invisible border between “a Mexican life” 
and “an American life.” Yet the story El Si- 
cario tells reveals that this belief is nothing 
but a wish. El Sicario shows that the work of 
killing is profitable in Mexico because of two 
major factors: life in “America” is defined by 
consumption rather than production, and the 
border is thought in terms of illegality and 
threat rather than legality and cooperation. 
El Sicario and El infierno directly address 
the question of why individuals accept work 
as sicarios in this context. They represent 
their protagonists as rational actors, although 
both texts also suggest that this rationality is 
exercised in coercive situations that the sica- 
rios do not understand until later. These men 
take on the job of assassin for a combination 
of motives including the promise of cash in 
amounts out of scale with their communities’ 
standard of living and a rise in social status. 
This representation raises questions about la- 
bor in the Marxian sense. The capitalist is the 
cartel or the government-cartel alliance, and 
the worker kills to earn a wage that, while ac- 
ceptable to him as an individual, is worth less 
than the profit that accrues to the capitalist 
by way of the killing. According to El Sicario 
and El infierno, compensation comes in vari- 
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ous forms: salary, payment per job, housing, 
transportation, weaponry, sexual services, 
drugs, and a sense of personal empowerment. 
The expenditure of effort by the sicario in- 
cludes his training, his time, his physical la- 
bor, and his psycho-emotional adjustment to 
violence. His work also costs him in terms of 
the anxiety, stress, and fear that accompany 
lethal physical confrontations and his status 
as outlaw and enemy. The job inevitably ex- 
hausts-the sicario, regardless of (or because 
of) his success in performing multiple high- 
risk missions. 

This pattern of social elevation followed 
by exhaustion structures the narrative in El 
Sicario. With an extraordinary fluidity that 
contrasts with his twenty years of having 
kept silent about his career as an assassin, El 
Sicario talks about his entry into the profes- 
sion as the result of methodical grooming by 
cartel and law enforcement bosses. The orga- 
nization of themes in the written text reflects 
the arc of the speaker’s life as he sees it: child, 
teenager, man, child of God. Framing that 
structure, the text opens with El Sicario’s nar- 
rative reenactment of a scene that, in real life, 
took place in the very hotel room in which 
the documentary is filmed. In the written text 
and in the documentary, El Sicario recalls for 
the viewers or readers an instance in which 
his bosses ordered him to detain and torture 
a man, then release him alive. That demon- 
stration prefigures El Sicario’s story about his 
own path through the sicario experience as a 
psychological and economic form of kidnap, 
torture, and release. 

He recounts that when he was a bright 
and successful high school student from a 
destitute family in Juarez, “a person” invited 
him and his friends to a party to show them 
“that we could drink and have fun, and what’s 
more, that we could have money and maybe 
even a car” (58). This person lent him a car 
and paid him fifty dollars a week if he would 
drive across the border to El Paso for drug 
drops. El Sicario emphasizes that he did not 
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have a license and did not even know how to 
drive. The “person” arranged for him to learn 
to drive and then to get a license in half an 
hour. In his account, he sought not to find out 
about the business that was seducing him; he 
simply wanted the perks being offered him: 


It was about this time—when I was sixteen— 
when I got into my first dance hall. .. . It was 
splendid! I would drink two or three pitchers 
of beer, maybe twenty-five dollars worth, and 
then Id leave a thirty-dollar tip, more than 
the cost of the drinks I bought... . I learned 
the power of having money, that with money 
I could do anything. (67) 


The adult sicario attributes his attitude as a 
youth to his longing in childhood for atten- 
tion from parents who did nothing but work 
and never had time to spend with their chil- 
dren or the ability to accumulate even enough 
money for basic entertainment. He under- 
stands that as an adolescent he was easily se- 
duced into enjoying the superficial exercise 
of power through showing off disposable in- 
come among relatively poor people. 

Later, although he did not meet the quali- 
fications for entry into the police academy, his 
cartel connections arranged his acceptance. 
This clandestine deal making opened his eyes 
to the fictional nature of the distinction be- 
tween legality and illegality in relation to prof- 
its. While undergoing the six-month police 
training, he spent every weekend in cartel- 
funded houses and parties, where he acquired 
a taste for hard drugs and prostitutes. This 
access to pleasure and power paid better than 
“honest” police work, 1,000 dollars versus 150 
pesos a month: “No one was ever going to pay 
us as much as they, the narco-traffickers, were 
paying. We were being trained.” This passage 
refers to several forms of training. The young 
men learn to value dollars over pesos, in a nod 
to the drug trade’s international reach. They 
learn to value the highest bidder over all other 
concerns of service, honesty, or honor. They 
also learn, at public expense in the police 
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academy, “how to use weapons. . . how to con- 
duct surveillance, how to read license plates, 
how to recognize faces, how to pursue people 
in urban car chases without losing them... 
skills that the narco-trafficking organizations 
were willing to pay a lot of money for. .. . They 
could just take advantage of the training pro- 
vided by the government and then recruit 
cadets like us to do their work” (74). “Cadets 
like us” refers, then, to talented, skilled young 
men who are both naive and cynical enough 
to be easily bought with short-term perks: “Al- 
ways, always, always, they made us feel that 
we were important to them. They never asked 
us for much in return at this time. They al- 
ways wanted to make us happy: with money, 
drugs, and women” (75). When El Sicario 
graduated from the police academy, out of 
two hundred graduates, he was one of about 
fifty officers who were already loyal to drug- 
trafficking organizations. They used police 
vehicles and privileges to move marijuana, 
cocaine, and heroin through the cities of the 
state of Chihuahua. 

During his career, El Sicario rose in the 
ranks to coordinate a team of four people 
skilled enough to carry out high-profile as- 
sassinations for up to $45,000 per job. In 
chilling detail, he explains how to make street 
traps out of cars in order to kidnap drivers; 
how to shoot precisely into a car in order not 
to make a mess; how to torture with electric 
cables, acid, or fire; how to interrogate; how 
to keep someone alive and suffering, but just 
barely, for months; how to mutilate bodies to 
remove any identifying traces; how to arrange 
body parts to convey messages among narcos. 

El Sicario explains that while this work 
paid him well, it cost him his autonomy and 
his future. Surprisingly void of commentary 
on the moral problem of committing murder, 
his description of his first murder, when he 
was eighteen years old, emphasizes his disas- 
sociated state due to intentional lack of sleep 
in combination with heavy alcohol and co- 
caine consumption: “I never doubted at the 
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moment I got the order, I never doubted, I just 
pulled the trigger. I could not even think. I did 
not know the person, it was not a family mem- 
ber. For me, it was nobody. I simply obeyed 
an order” (106-07). Curiously, although noth- 
ing in the text so far has indicated that this 
man ever had dreams other than of material 
wealth, this moment in his testimonio turns to 
the ex nihilo invention of nostalgia: 


I did not fully realize what I had done until 
two or three days later when I was finally so- 
ber. I realized how easy it was that the drugs 
and the world that I was in were controlling 
and manipulating me. I was no longer myself. 
I was no longer the young person who had 
had a strong desire to serve my society. I was 
no longer the man who wanted to get mar- 
ried and have a family. I was a person who 
was nothing but the things that I was com- 
manded to do. I followed orders. (107) 


In this postcareer explanation of his experi- 
ence, El Sicario notes that his reputation in 
the crime organization improved dramati- 
cally when he did not hesitate in this first 
test of his blind obedience and ability to kill 
in cold blood. That success, based on self- 
erasure, struck him as highly ironic. On that 
irony he formulates his retrospective inter- 
pretation. First money seduced him. Then 
training and drugs numbed him. Finally, the 
threat of death at the hands of his employers 
traps him in their service. 

Narrating his past from the vantage point 
of having left the profession, El Sicario makes 
contradictory claims that show he still fails 
to understand the full effects of sicario work. 
On the one hand, he suggests that his Chris- 
tian conversion allowed him to see the evil in 
it and therefore reject it. On the other hand, 
his detailed account of how he left the pro- 
fession indicates two different reasons for his 
departure. At one point during his life as a si- 
cario, he stops consuming drugs and alcohol. 
He claims that he was motivated by seeing 
“Christ Loves You” on billboards and by self- 
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revulsion when he woke from a nightmare 
to find that he was strangling his wife in bed 
beside him. He could no longer compartmen- 
talize his work and his affective life. However, 
his account does not clearly establish cause 
and effect in relation to his new sobriety. Even 
though he says that clearheadedness actually 
helps him work sharper and faster for a while, 
he was gradually demoted in rank because his 
employers were suspicious of his sobriety. He 
felt undervalued as a worker when they as- 
signed him the lowly jobs of collecting money 
or serving as a lookout: “And you realize now 
that ... instead of being the Eyes, you could 
be earning $5,000 to execute somebody. You 
could be getting paid $25,000, $75,000. ... 
And now you realize that to everyone—to the 
organization, to the bosses—what you really 
are is nothing” (199-200). His injured pride 
permitted him to defy his bosses by stealing 
money from them. For that they had him kid- 
napped. He escaped, but this breach of mu- 
tual trust leads to his seeking escape from the 
whole profession. 

Now, in the present of his testimonio, he 
lives in hiding and works at an evangelical 
church on the United States side of the bor- 
der. Although he says he has found a new life 
through Christ, his language about money, 
respect, and the price of obedience from his 
days as a sicario echoes in his religious dis- 
course, too. He has replaced obedience to 
drug lords with obedience to the Lord; he has 
replaced the power that comes from money 
with the power that comes from moral cer- 
tainty; he has replaced his role as a cog in the 
corrupt Mexican system with his role as exile 
from nation and profession. 

Unlike El Sicario: The Autobiography 
of a Mexican Assassin, with its depiction of 
expensive recruitment and training, the fea- 
ture film El infierno tracks the rise (which is 
simultaneously the fall) of an everyman, Ben- 
jamin, in the ranks of the local drug industry 
in the deserts of northern Mexico. The film 
emphasizes the hapless involvement of nice 
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guys with few skills, little cunning, and no 
opportunities for economic advancement. 
El] Benny spent twenty years trying to earn 
money in the United States but is deported 
after having no success. In the opening scenes 
of the film, on his journey back to Mexico as 
a defeated man in his forties, he is robbed re- 
peatedly. When he arrives home in anticipa- 
tion of a loving reunion with his family, his 
mother hits him and calls him “Hijo de la 
chingada.”* She informs him that his younger 
brother, Pedro, was murdered during his ab- 
sence, and she accuses him: “If you had kept 
your promise [to earn money and return for 
Pedro], he would still be with us” (my trans.). 

With this guilty verdict weighing on him, 
Benny goes to the nearby town, San Miguel 
Arcangel, to seek work and to find out more 
about his brother’s death. The first thing he 
sees in town is a drive-by shooting that leaves 
a young man dead in the road in broad day- 
light. Benny reacts with horror, and his shock 
intensifies when some female passersby do 
not seem to react at all. They simply pro- 
nounce, “We're in the middle of a war,” and 
they take the victim’s watch from his body 
(my trans.). This scene establishes for Benny 
and the film’s spectators alike the reality that 
in some zones in northern Mexico, death has 
become a way of life—so normalized and ba- 
nal as to elicit little reaction. 

Benny soon discovers that Pedro was a 
local celebrity, known as El Diablo, for his 
prowess as a sicario caught up in the terri- 
torial battle between the two wealthy Reyes 
brothers for control of the local drug trade. 
Pedro fathered a son with a local prostitute. 
Benny immediately falls in love with her 
and hopes to serve as a father figure to his 
teenage nephew. Benny is forced to borrow 
money from an old childhood friend of his, 
now called El Cochiloco, to bribe the local 
police after they jail the nephew on trumped- 
up charges. El Cochiloco coerces Benny into 
working as an amateur sicario or thug to re- 
pay the debt. Benny’s sincere motives stem 
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from simple affect: he just wants to help his 
nephew and court his dead brother’s wife. 

However, he quickly learns to enjoy the 
access to cash, prostitutes, and cocaine, all of 
which seem new to him. His real training be- 
gins when he faints on seeing his boss cut out 
a bound man’s tongue, chainsaw the man’s 
hands off, and then shoot the man point- 
blank in the temple without breaking a sweat. 
Benny shows signs of posttraumatic stress but 
gradually learns to use alcohol and cocaine 
to self-medicate. He also begins to enjoy the 
fear he and his partner incite in town. He ex- 
udes a conflicted happiness with their victory 
over danger in every killing. The montage of 
all the ways they torture, maim, and murder 
their victims expresses a dark pleasure—for 
both the sicarios and the film viewers—in 
the variety and creativity of their methods; it 
visually cites well-known crime scenes from 
real life, which are comically accompanied 
on-screen by cheerful nortefa music.’ The 
uncomfortable humor relies on the juxtapo- 
sition of familiarity and horror. 

In contrast to El Sicario in the testimo- 
nial text, Benny never relinquishes his sense 
of self, his desire for love, or his plans for the 
future in order to succeed as a sicario. His 
greatest joy resides in his ability to impress 
his lover with his earnings. He buys her gifts 
and secretes a stash of money in hopes of 
taking her and her son to the United States 
to escape the violence. He decides to leave 
the profession only when his nephew gets 
involved in the feud between two local drug 
lords, in revenge for his father’s death. Benny 
finally realizes that the role of sicario for the 
local drug lord offers only a dead end for him 
and his family, so he informs on the boss to 
the regional authorities. They, of course, turn 
out to work for the same boss, or the same 
cartel, and Benny learns that escape is not 
possible; there is no life available to him un- 
touched by the violence of the drug war. 

The principal push factors in both EI Si- 
cario’s and Benny’s acceptance of the role of 
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sicario stem from a lack of other options for 
economic stability combined with fragile so- 
cial interdependencies. Both texts suggest a 
third motive as well, although they also back 
away from its explanatory potential. El Sicario 
as a testimonial text flirts with the idea of the 
assassin as psychopathic and hypermascu- 
linist, but the first-person narration locates 
that possibility in the drug-fueled distortions 
of affect produced through the emotionally 
deforming effects of intensive military and 
police training and desocialization. As nar- 
rating subject, El Sicario rejects that forma- 
tion when he claims that by sheer force of 
will he became sober. In addition, although 
he tells about murders, tortures, and rapes of 
women, he carefully marks violence against 
women as unacceptable to him personally. 
He claims that he finally becomes nonviolent 
through reflection and Christian conversion. 
In El infierno Benny enjoys his newfound 
power through violence and threat, and the 
montage of his and El Cochiloco’s inventive 
types of murder and mayhem ironically and 
darkly reads like the high jinks and capers 
of a more lighthearted buddy film. However, 
Benny’s genuine devotion to his family en- 
sures that the sadistic element of his job re- 
mains fundamentally foreign to him. Neither 
of these texts provides a convincing depiction 
of the happy meeting of personal mental ill- 
ness with the exigencies of drug trafficking. 
This discomfort with, rather than celebration 
or romanticization of, the elements of hyper- 
masculinity and psychopathy that accompany 
these types of assassinations privileges the 
process by which the rational decision to rent 
out one’s time, effort, body, and loyalty for a 
salary along with perks (women, drugs, local 
power) becomes an irrational enslavement. 
This transformation constitutes a nar- 
rative that is in no way original to El Sicario 
and El infierno. It structures Mafia and drug- 
dealer movies from The Godfather (1972) to 
Scarface (1932 and 1983) to Sumas y restas 
(2004). It also appears in the definition of 
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other types of sellouts, like talented young 
college graduates the world over who can be 
bought with tempting salaries to give up their 
idealistic dreams of improving the world to 
work in consulting jobs for transnational 
banks and financial corporations. Once in 
Manhattan, wearing the suit or the fantastic 
shoes, they cannot imagine doing any other 
job for less money. They are in, and they are 
caught. They convince themselves that there 
is no direct connection between a salary 
based on global banking rules and wars for 
oil around the world, global poverty, famine, 
and daily violence. In the Mexican context 
of 2010, when the sicario text packages this 
narrative in the distant, secret experience 
of criminals only partially or imaginatively 
revealed, the middle and upper classes of 
the so-called legitimate economy on both 
sides of the border catch glimpses of the vio- 
lent effects of their own labor, but they can 
safely—if uncomfortably—project the psy- 
chic, emotional, and physical costs onto the 
image of the inherently violent brute. 

In El infierno even Benny participates 
in this denial while he works as a sicario. He 
shows confusion on finally meeting El Cochi- 
loco’s family, ensconced in an upper-middle- 
class neighborhood. In his well-appointed 
home, with its granite kitchen counters and 
his brood of well-mannered and well-dressed 
children, El Cochiloco expresses surprise at 
Benny’s surprise. He finds it entirely logical 
to separate his own desire for domestic secu- 
rity and prosperity in conventional bourgeois 
terms from the vicious work he performs to 
support it. When Benny and El Cochiloco 
fail to prevent the murder of their boss’s 
adult son, the drug lord has El Cochiloco’s 
eldest son, a twelve-year-old boy, shot in re- 
venge. This violation of the division between 
personal and professional life precipitates 
Benny's decision to turn himself in to the au- 
thorities as informant. He now understands 
the folly of his idea that he could work tem- 
porarily as a sicario and then escape with his 
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earnings to fund a happy domestic life unaf- 
fected by that work. 

Although the Mafia or gangster plot 
about how sicarios become entrapped is cen- 
tral in El Sicario and El infierno, both texts 
put it into tension with different narratives. 
In El Sicario a story about professionalism 
competes with the confessional and bil- 
dungsroman requirements of testimonio. In 
El infierno a story about transcendence and 
radical liberation competes with the predict- 
ably linear, character-based plot. These less 
conventional narratives hold that violence is 
not only work the sicarios choose to do, after 
calculating costs and benefits, but it also per- 
vades the social field in spite of the efforts by 
governmental and criminal organizations to 
channel it into profit-making enterprises. 

In El Sicario: The Autobiography of a 
Mexican Assassin, the speaker bemoans a 
loss of professionalism among sicarios since 
around 2003 when he noted the first clear col- 
lusions between cartels and the military: 


If the highest destructive force in your coun- 
try, the most powerful institution in the 
country—the Mexican Army—is mixed up 
in the narco-trafficking, what is a simple citi- 
zen supposed to do? .. . What can a police- 
man expect when a narco asks the question: 
“What do you want? Silver or lead? Plata o 
plomo?” Either you take the money we of- 
fer and join us, or you die. What do you do? 
What do you do when the whole country is 
invaded, infiltrated completely? (171) 


This description posits that no one chooses 
to work for the cartels but that everyone does 
work for them, by default. You must accept 
their payment regardless of your personal 
convictions, dreams, or identity as long as 
you live in the political and economic spheres 
they touch. We pay you or we shoot you. Your 
choice, which is no choice. 

In concert with the notion of a com- 
pletely infiltrated social field, El Sicario 
elaborates a notion of self-determination 
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by appealing to the authenticity of his pro- 
fession. Curiously, he repeats this appeal 
at various moments in the testimonio, such 
that readers cannot ascribe it to focalization 
through his past self or to his present views. 
It weaves through his teleological narrative of 
sin and redemption as a counternarrative in 
an entirely different register of values: 


To be a sicario during that time became a real 
profession. But like I told you, it isn’t like that 
any longer. Now you can look on the Internet 
and find .. . someone advertising: “You want 
to kill someone? I’m a sicario. I will do it for 
you for $5,000.” .. . This started to happen a 
lot and then what? You would see cars all shot 
up like a pincushion. . . . [T]his is not the work 
of a sicario. This is the work of imitators. The 
sicario knows his job. He knows exactly when 
to strike, he knows his objective. And the sica- 
rio would never, never advertise or publicize 
his work. He is someone who is always among 
the people. He has relationships with the peo- 
ple. He could be playing baseball with his kids 
or he could be attending a meeting in the town 
council at city hall. He knows how to behave, 
he knows how to dress. He knows how to con- 
duct himself, he knows how to talk. He is well 
educated. This is what the narco-trafficking 
organizations know, and this is what they 
are willing to pay for by cultivating people in 
many places and for years, to ensure that their 
work is properly carried out. (189-90) 


This nostalgic sense of quality, discipline, and 
distinction seems out of place in the arc of the 
rest of the testimonio, with its focus on the de- 
ception and manipulation involved when the 
cartels groom their potential employees. This 
passage speaks in another voice, through full 
identification with an idealization of the sicario 
as a model citizen and worker. Thus, it empha- 
sizes the tension between the narrative of the 
worker corrupted by his work, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, a different story about 
the worker whose professional excellence in 
itself constitutes a defense of values and order 
even when the profession is that of murderer. 
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Another passage nuances the speaker’s 
position yet again. Now he underscores the 
loss in recent years of reliable codes of con- 
duct and rules of business that made the 
professional sicario role possible: “Times 
have changed... . Before, the different car- 
tels that were working in the country re- 
spected the codes and arrangements that 
had been established. Now, there are no 
codes, they are all lost. Now it is just: You 
owe me, you pay me” (108). Although he 
abandons both profession and country, El 
Sicario still defends the civilizing value of 
murder as work in his testimonio. Lowered 
wages evidence the literal cheapening of 
his profession, and the loss of professional 
standards, hierarchy, and meaning-bearing 
distinctions evidence its figurative cheapen- 
ing. Both losses of value signify a new level 
of social disorganization in the proliferation 
of easy violence on the streets and the lack of 
stable hierarchies of authority. 

The breakdown of stable state-narco pacts 
threatens the rules of trade that made sica- 
rios valuable in the first place. Whereas Vul- 
liamy argues that the primacy of the global 
market reduces people to rubbish or to fair 
game to be targeted by any sort of violence 
with impunity, El Sicario defends the role of 
the professional, true sicario in making death 
meaningful. According to El Sicario’s critique 
of violence in Mexico since Calderén’s elec- 
tion, we are all better off when murder is just 
paid work. This view preserves a sense of or- 
der, even if a corrupt order, against the post- 
2007 situation in Ciudad Juarez that Bowden 
describes, where “[v]iolence is now woven into 
the very fabric of the community and has no 
single cause and no single motive and no on- 
off button. Violence is not a part of life, now 
it is life” (Murder City 105). If just anyone can 
kill over just anything, then the moral dilem- 
mas and personal costs that create a tortured 
subjectivity out of the sicario life dissolve into 
nothing. Where murder is a form of life, there 
is no work for a sicario to do. 
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This observation raises questions about 
the relation between paid murder work as 
subject-producing and as death-producing. 
This relation does not correspond to the dif- 
ference between a sicario and his victims. 
Speaking from his postconversion exile, El Si- 
cario remains devoted to the distinctions on 
which legitimacy, morality, and security are 
based; his faith in the goodness of order and 
codes leads naturally to his defense of sicario 
professionalism over rampant, unskilled 
murders. By defending the professionalism 
of true sicarios, the nonfictional informant of 
El Sicario asserts his own agency, in the past 
and toward the future. Even though now he 
sees his murders as sins, his pride in his high- 
quality execution of that work constitutes his 
sense of agency and identity. Even though he 
rejects the sicario life in favor of religion, he 
speaks to us through his testimonio as El Si- 
cario; there would be no international interest 
in his life story without the appalling secrets 
he reveals. El Sicario cannot conceive of sub- 
jectivity outside of subjection to some kind 
of authority higher than himself in a preor- 
dained symbolic system, whether the cartel 
system or evangelical Christianity. 

In contrast to the real-life Sicario, the 
fictional Benny explodes the order of things 
in the conclusion of El infierno. In a final 
cleansing of the town’s corrupt authorities, 
Benny guns down everyone assembled on the 
dais for the 2010 independence celebration, 
including the mayor (the remaining Reyes 
brother), the mayor’s wife, the priest, and po- 
lice officials. He uses the skills, insider knowl- 
edge, and trappings of his work as a sicario to 
attack the defenders of a system in which as- 
sassinations and profits hold the only mean- 
ing that matters. This act transforms Benny 
into an avenging angel going out in a blaze of 
apocalyptic glory. 

This event transcends instrumental logic 
and capitalist values. But its transcendence is 
singular and fleeting. The final scene shows 
Benny’s nephew, El Diablito, returning to the 
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town after time away in hiding. He replicates 
Benny’s memorial gesture of building osten- 
tatious funereal monuments for his mother 
and uncle beside the one Benny built for the 
boy’s father, Pedro. Then El Diablito goes on 
an apparently independent shooting spree. 
The same violence for material gain and re- 
venge continues in shorter and shorter cycles, 
which will lead to depopulation and degrada- 
tion of their home. San Miguel Arcangel falls 
to the legacy of El Diablo, rendering regular 
life a kind of hell—el infierno. 

El infierno posits that in the context 
of a general loss of human value relative to 
the market, violent death becomes the only 
subject-producing agent (although only for 
those privileged enough to be memorialized). 
When Benny massacres all the corrupt pub- 
lic leaders on the Independence Day dais, 
he ceases to be a sicario because he turns his 
death-dealing skills to poetic rather than 
profitable ends. Indeed, in that moment he 
becomes fully Mexican. That is, he becomes 
Mexican in the sense that he triumphantly de- 
clares his independence and simultaneously, 
paradoxically, in the sense that El Sicario 
means when he says, “[T]he whole country is 
invaded, infiltrated completely.” In his apoca- 
lyptic gesture, Benny does not distinguish 
among the military, the cartels, the Church, 
and the government.® Along with all of them, 
he exists through and as violence. Benny’s lib- 
eration from the bondage of sicario labor re- 
quires his all-out appropriation of the surplus 
symbolic value of assassination. Through that 
appropriation, he transcends the logic of work 
and enters the realm of being. In the aesthetic 
force of Benny’s apotheosis, that transition oc- 
curs beyond good and evil; no language other 
than self-sacrificing violence can express this 
everyman’s grito de la Independencia. 

In the testimonial text and the fictional 
film I have discussed here, the work of sica- 
rios structures forms of life for individuals, 
for the working classes affected by the drug 
trade, and for society more generally. It also 
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offers a dark kind of liberation. This combi- 
nation evokes Marx’s writing in The German 
Ideology about labor as a commodity and a 
social practice, as well as Antonio Gramsci’s 
idea that modern state and class relations 
constitute a state of mind as much as a social 
structure. E] Sicario uncomfortably rejects a 
life that he cannot really escape, demonstrat- 
ing the fact that sicario work defines social- 
ity for him even when (or especially when) he 
believes he has exempted himself from it. In 
contrast, Benny’s embrace of pure destruc- 
tion at the end of El infierno demonstrates the 
horrific grandeur of turning a sicario-based 
state of mind toward personal liberation. 

The question of what we are being when 
we do things motivates Hannah Arendt’s 
The Human Condition, and her exploration 
sheds light on the subject-producing effects 
of sicario work. Arendt divides practical life 
into three modes and types of being in or- 
der to understand their interactions: labor 
(animal laborans), work (homo faber), and ac- 
tion (zdon politikon). In her analysis, labor is 
those repetitive tasks required to sustain life. 
It produces consumable commodities but no 
lasting things; it helps to maintain objects but 
does not produce them. Work is the making 
of durable things that provide humans with 
a sense of permanence in the world."* Action 
for Arendt equals freedom. No occupation 
or profession falls into this existential and 
political category. “Action for Arendt is re- 
served for largely unforeseeable encounters 
in which one suddenly confronts oneself and 
others with unpredictable results” (Higgins 
276); action combines singularity with the- 
atricality, the emergence of the new with its 
communicability among people: “This begin- 
ning is not the... beginning of something 
but of somebody, who is a beginner himself” 
(Arendt 177). Arendt explores the interac- 
tions among labor, work, and action, showing 
that “while there are forms of collaboration 
between work and action and between labour 
and work, there are none between labour and 
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action” (Higgins 290). That is because she de- 
fines the human not in the maintenance and 
protection of bare life but in our relation to 
mortality and natality. Through action we are 
born into subjectivity. 

The sicario poses an exceptional case for 
Arendt’s thought. According to her schema, 
we would say that the sicario performs mere 
labor when he kills to sustain an industry 
and a social order, as well as when he kills to 
earn a wage. This activity does not rise to the 
status of work because it contributes nothing 
to human permanence; in fact, it intention- 
ally works against permanence. However, El 
infierno suggests that the sicario figure can 
provide an imaginary pathway straight to ac- 
tion from labor in Arendt’s sense. Unlike El 
Sicario, whose professionalism and eventual 
conversion lock him into labor only, Benny de- 
clares full ownership of his own labor when he 
turns it to the open-ended, noninstrumental 
purpose of speaking back (in a hail of gunfire) 
to an economy based on death. Of course, his 
speech results in more death. But in the mo- 
ment of its delivery Benny’s action rends the 
social fabric in which murder for hire makes 
sense by making (or preserving) money. 

Reading sicarios as end-point examples 
of global finance work also evokes Alain 
Badiou’s treatment of good and evil in Eth- 
ics. Badiou critiques the discourse of human 
rights by revealing its reliance on a notion of 
people as primarily victims. The idea of hu- 
man rights, while a powerful concept that 
remains strategically necessary in concrete 
political or legal terms, offers a limiting and 
contradictory category for our understanding 
of what matters in being human. In concert 
with Giorgio Agamben’s discussion in Homo 
Sacer of the contemporary state’s separa- 
tion of bare life (z6é) from life understood 
as layered, social human existence (bio), Ba- 
diou argues that human rights discourse also 
threatens to reduce our notion of human 
value to the defense and protection of bare 
life. Its appeals to the primary maintenance 
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of physical life and physical well-being risk 
limiting our notion of the human to an im- 
age of naked vulnerability to the elements or 
to cruelty. Badiou thus asserts that the good 
does not emerge in reaction to evil. Rather, 
the good constitutes the realm of the fully 
human as four “fields of truth”—art, science, 
love, politics—the forms of thought or action 
that not only transcend the merely physical 
nature of being alive but also rely on commu- 
nication and mutual understanding. 

Murder as work eliminates mutual un- 
derstanding, but, as El Sicario shows, it also 
upholds a certain ideal of communicative 
possibility. In promoting one-way commu- 
nication through messaging based on fear, 
however, it turns human lives into ciphers, 
or symbols with no intrinsic meaning. Addi- 
tionally, the proliferation of murder as labor 
eventually exhausts its own communicative 
capacities by cheapening life, whether that of 
the sicarios or of their victims. That cheapen- 
ing gradually pervades the social field such 
that murder is no longer costly. As a result, 
real sicarios are no longer needed; their work 
becomes obsolete. In the end, as El infierno 
imagines things, when the sicarios turn on 
the cartel leaders and their powerful allies, 
well, “that’s life” in at least two ways. It offers 
a deserved and predictable outcome, which in 
El infierno takes the form of poetic justice for 
those who reduce all value and values to capi- 
tal and raw power. And in a social field where 
murder has become a way of life “that’s life” 
also refers to perhaps the only way in which 
the fully human—understood as radical free- 
dom and creative performance—comes alive 
... when the sicario kills his capitalist bosses. 





NOTES 


1. Sicario, the Spanish word for an assassin, derives 
from the Latin sicarius, which refers to a man wielding a 
dagger, or sica. It was applied to the Jewish Zealots, who 
“in the decades immediately preceding the destruction 
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of Jerusalem .. . attempted to expel the Romans and their 
partisans from the country, even resorting to murder to 
attain their object. Under their cloaks they concealed ‘si- 
cae, or small daggers, whence they received their name; 
and at popular assemblies, especially during the pilgrim- 
age to the Temple mount, they stabbed their enemies, or, 
in other words, those who were friendly to the Romans, 
lamenting ostentatiously after the deed, and thus escap- 
ing detection (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xx. 8, § 10;idem, ‘B. J.’ ii. 
13, § 3)” (Gottheil and Krauss). The English word assassin 
as well as the Spanish word asesino (more aligned with 
the English murderer) derives from medieval Latin assas- 
sinus and Arabic “hassas and ha§isi, lit. ‘a hashish-eater, 
one addicted to hashish, both forms being applied in 
Arabic to the Ismahili sectarians, who used to intoxicate 
themselves with hashish or hemp, when preparing to dis- 
patch some king or public man” (“Assassin”). 

2. Testimonio refers to a Latin American tradition in 
which a scholar or professional author produces a first- 
person narration based on interviews conducted with an 
ethnically, economically, or otherwise marginalized and 
disempowered speaker. The speaker's firsthand account of 
her or his life experiences usually concerns events of po- 
litical urgency and constitutes a form of narrative agency 
through the solidarity between speaker and writer. 

3. From here on I will refer to the informant in El Si- 
cario: The Autobiography of a Mexican Assassin as El Si- 
cario, to differentiate him from sicarios in general. 

4. A $1.4 billion contribution from the United States 
government, approved by George W. Bush in 2007 as 
part of the Merida Initiative, supports Calderén’s plan. 
Charles Bowden, a reporter and creative nonfiction 
writer from New Mexico, summarizes the situation: “Put 
simply, the United States took a Mexican institution with 
long ties to the drug industry—the army was a partner 
in the huge marijuana plantation in Chihuahua, Rancho 
Bufalo, of the mid-1980s, and it was a Mexican general 
who became the drug czar in 1997 until it was discovered 
he worked for the Juarez cartel—and bankrolled it to fight 
the drug industry” (25; my emphasis). 

5. It is instructive to review the range of public opin- 
ion displayed at nomassangre.org, a site dedicated to the 
discussion of how civil society could end the violence 
in Mexico. 

6. Some of the most recent news reports include 
headlines such as “Dismembered Bodies Found All Over 
Judrez” (Martinez-Cabrera and Borunda); “In Revenge, 
Fetus Removed from Pregnant Woman before She Is 
Burned Alive” (“Por venganza, sacan a mujer embarazada 
el producto y la queman viva”); “Eight Bodies Tossed onto 
Highway in Veracruz” (“Tiran ocho cadaveres en carre- 
tera de Veracruz”). See blogdelnarco.com for a compila- 
tion of news reports of this type of violence in Mexico. 

7. These texts differ from the melodramatic conven- 
tions of the novela sicaresca, a neologism coined by Héc- 
tor Abad Faciolince’to describe the narratives based on 
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the Colombian drug war of the 1980s (Jacome; Abad Fa- 
ciolince; Fernandez L’Hoeste). The term is a play on the 
Spanish genre of the novela picaresca. While displaying 
similarities in plot and characterization (especially of 
drug bosses) with Colombian texts like La virgen de los 
sicarios (Vallejo), Rosario Tijeras (Franco), No nacimos 
pa’ semilla (Salazar), and El pelaito que no duré nada 
(Gaviria) and with the Mexican Sicario: Diario del Diablo 
(Ronquillo), El Sicario and El infierno resist in multiple 
ways the glorification or celebration of machista self- 
sacrifice to the drug trade. 

8. “Son of a bitch.” La Chingada is also another name 
for La Malinche, Cortéz’s indigenous mistress, accused 
in legend of having betrayed the Aztecs by providing 
translation services to the Spanish conquistadors. Ma- 
linchismo colloquially refers to various types of selling 
out to foreigners for profit or to preferring foreign styles, 
products, and ideologies over Mexican ones. 

9. lam grateful to Laura Gutiérrez for alerting me to 
the regional specificity of the music in the film. 

10. Although we never see Benny shooting random 
bystanders, his assault on the public figures standing 
on the platform above the crowd elicits their attempt 
to fire back into the mass of people among whom he 
stands. This scene isolates Benny as avenging angel 
and (anti)hero while also making clear that everyone is 
equally vulnerable once violence becomes the only avail- 
able language for expressing subjectivity. 

11. “Her distinction between labour and work does 
not map on to our distinctions between skilled and un- 
skilled labour, intellectual and manual labour, or blue- 
collar and white-collar professions” (Higgins 283). 
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HEN | WAS INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS SPECIAL IS- 
sue, it was suggested that I meditate on a long-term re- 
search project I did in collaboration with the public-health 
scholar Maria Gudelia Rangel Gomez and the demographer Ar- 
mando Rosas Solis, on people working in prostitution in Tijuana, 
a city on the United States-Mexico border. That work began in the 
1990s and continued through the middle of the last decade, produc- 
ing three articles on women and two on transvestite sex workers." 
Looking over the raw survey data and interview transcripts in prep- 
aration for this article impressed on me once again how these people 
are engaged in what Saskia Sassen calls “survival circuits” between 
the global South and global cities like Los Angeles and Tijuana, some 
of them located in the North, some not. These sex workers come 
from all over the Mexican Republic, migrating to Tijuana—a city 
both Third World and global—for reasons of economic necessity, 
and often their stories include low-wage labor in the United States 
as well as participation in the informal economy in the northern 
border area to supplement (or mask) their primary income. Regard- 
less of other factors, the people we surveyed and interviewed express 
an understanding that to live means to work and that the work they 
are doing is precisely work: not organized labor, not a career path. 
They know that their bodies are made marginal or invisible and their 
voices go unheard. At the same time, while their lives may seem un- 
imaginably harsh to many of us, in their stories they often present 
themselves as rational actors, making the best choices they can from 
among limited options for themselves and their families. 
The recent emphasis in popular and academic studies on traf- 
ficking, especially sex trafficking across international borders—but 
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also other forms of deceptive or illegal labor 
trafficking—adds another layer to this dis- 
cussion, since trafficking takes away the el- 
ement of choice (limited as it may be) from 
work. As Sassen notes, “Prostitution and mi- 
grant labor are increasingly popular ways to 
make a living; illegal trafficking in women 
and children for the sex industry, and in all 
kinds of people as laborers, is an increasingly 
popular way to make a profit” (265). Rhacel 
Salazar Parrefias’s recent, wonderful book 
on Filipinas working in Japan as “entertain- 
ers,” Sarah Stillman’s exposé of the deceptive 
practices that subcontractors engage in to 
supply the United States army and air force 
in Iraq and Afghanistan with South Asian 
and African service workers, and the annual 
reports to Congress on trafficking in persons 
are cases in point. These too are stories about 
the workings of global capital, and they serve 
as sobering reminders about what it means 
to be a low-wage worker in a global economy. 
They comment on and elicit judgment about 
consumers (mostly heterosexual men), about 
human rights and human exploitation. Sas- 
sen’s concise statement, furthermore, high- 
lights the difference between agents (making 
a living) and consumer objects (from which 
others make a profit), while showing that they 
are inextricably linked. 

In the same article, she also thinks about 
the macro and micro geographies of globaliza- 
tion as well as the migrant circuits of low-wage 
laborers and exploited peoples, reminding us, 
for instance, of the legally employed, high- 
salaried transnational whose homelife is made 
more comfortable by an undocumented maid, 
perhaps even a maid from the same home cul- 
ture (259). These intersecting social spaces of 
employment help us to think about the per- 
meability of borders and the rigidity of class 
divisions. It is not, of course, a circuit limited 
to investment bankers and Silicon Valley ex- 
ecutives; many academics also feel that the 
only way to carve out space for their academic 
work is by hiring nannies and housekeepers 
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and gardeners. Sassen’s analysis in this respect 
complements that of Judith Butler, who in her 
book on “precarious life” asks us to make ex- 
plicit our systems of value when confronting 
human rights abuses and tragic loss: “Who 
counts as human? Whose lives count as lives?” 
(20). In this presumed hierarchy, the life and 
work of a sometime maid, sometime pros- 
titute, her lack of social capital, her physical 
vulnerability, rank low. She belongs to a class 
thought of as surplus humanity on both sides 
of international borders. 

I would add to this analysis that the 
United States-Mexico border, famously a 
testing ground between a developing nation 
and a developed one, also serves as a site of 
contestation around the stakes in each na- 
tion’s discursive practices concerning labor, 
rights, ethics, and law. Borders bring these 
discourses into friction, since they highlight 
the subtly (or not so subtly) different valences 
of these concepts in different national set- 
tings. With respect to the concerns around 
sex work and sex trafficking, while weigh- 
ing these frames seriously, we must remain 
conceptually alert to avoid a common pitfall 
of advocacy work in the humanities—what 
one sex-worker group calls “tragedy porn” 
UJeffreys et al. 279): the solicitation of and a 
certain intoxication with the very marginal- 
ity and precariousness we decry.” Especially 
because ethics has become such a fashionable 
area of study in recent years, we need to con- 
tinually recall our social and disciplinary bi- 
ases when our academic work intersects these 
traditionally stigmatized topics.* 

How do differences in the national legal 
codes of Mexico and the United States inter- 
sect with a presumed universal natural law? 
What is the relation between the human and 
rights? What is work, and what is a career? 
How do we mediate discourses of rescue and 
choice? What are the gendered effects of sur- 
vival circuits of migration? And—more ba- 
nal, perhaps—what am I, a humanist, doing 
on these national and disciplinary borders? 
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What is my responsibility to these people who 
have shared their stories with us? 

Let us follow up on the example of traf- 
ficking. Gretchen Soderlund makes the ex- 
cellent point that the global “War Against 
Trafficking” has been largely defined and 
directed by the United States and was given 
greater national attention after George W. 
Bush’s 2003 annual address to the United 
Nations. Soderlund sees this address as a fa- 
miliar bait-and-switch tactic to deflect criti- 
cism of the United States war in Iraq. Ina 
well-rehearsed variant on the melodramatic 
narrative of tragedy porn, Bush dedicates a 
third of the speech to a call to action in which 
he evokes the evils of sex slavery: the filthy, 
prison-like brothels; the terrified, underage 
victims; the virtuous rescue operations (76- 
77). No one can doubt that sex trafficking 
exists and is a terrible crime, yet Soderlund 
asks us to think a bit more carefully about the 
political sleight of hand represented by Bush’s 
speech, as well as the loaded language of res- 
cue used by many advocacy groups, much of 
it following from unexplored presumptions 
about Third World disorder and First World 
virtue, implicitly dividing sex workers into 
nonintersecting groups of evil sinners and 
innocent victims.* 

Throughout its history on the peripher- 
ies of two nations, the border city of Tijuana 
has suffered from a general stigma as precisely 
such a disordered Third World site, a “sin city” 
for visitors from the United States and Mex- 
ico. Hence, it has been relegated to the fringes 
of the Mexican body politic and rejected by 
the mainstream United States as a contami- 
nated, abject, dangerous milieu, with all the 
disadvantages for its inhabitants and all the 
potential titillation for national and interna- 
tional visitors that such a reputation brings. 
This reputation for lawlessness is echoed 
in the imaginations of sex tourists from the 
United States, where Tijuana frequently fig- 
ures as a sort of cinematic Wild West outpost 
full of illicit sex and illegal drugs. Thus, “re- 
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searchers” into the world of paid sex in that 
city comment online that establishments such 
as the red-zone bar Adelita, which attracts a 
largely international clientele, are pure “South 
of the Border” and like brothels in Westerns. 
The attraction for the United States tourist 
is the recovery of a virility associated with a 
pure, Hollywood version of the past, one pre- 
sumably lost in the modern nation. 

From the perspective of central Mexico, 
on the other hand, the problem with the 
border can be ascribed to a different kind of 
Americanization, one bringing not a Hol- 
lywood past but a postapocalyptic future. 
Carlos Monsivais, for example, underlines 
the political, social, and cultural costs of the 
traditional division between Mexico City and 
the rest of the country: “Desde principios de 
siglo... cunde una idea: la provincia es ‘ir- 
redimible, quedarse es condenarse” ‘Since 
the beginning of the [twentieth] century... 
the idea has propagated that the provinces 
are “irredeemable,” that to stay is to be con- 
demned’ (197; my trans.). Contaminated by a 
too frequent contact with the United States, 
the inhabitants of the border region have 
presumably lost the moral compass that still 
guides the rest of the country and have fallen 
into the evils of consumerism, of which the 
sex trade is a clichéd example. 

Tijuana is, of course, a global city. The 
1990s industrial boom made it a magnet for 
unskilled laborers, and while from the United 
States it may resemble a Third World outpost, 
it remains even in the second decade of the 
twenty-first century one of the most prosper- 
ous cities in Mexico. Taking into account this 
globalized quality, the Argentine sociologist 
Néstor Garcia Canclini provocatively argues 
that Tijuana, along with New York City, rep- 
resents “uno de los mayores laboratorios de 
la posmodernidad” ‘one of the biggest labo- 
ratories of postmodernity’ in the world, a 
comparison that New Yorkers would likely 
find bizarre (Culturas hibridas 293; Hybrid 
Cultures 233). In the nonexchanges between 
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the United States and Mexico in Tijuana, the 
frisson of the other on the United States’ side 
is the encounter with its past; on the Mexi- 
can side, it is the Americanized future—“The 
manager of one assembly plant by the airport 
predicts that all of Mexico will soon look like 
Tijuana. ... Tijuana is an industrial park on 
the outskirts of Minneapolis” (Rodriguez 94). 

New York, Minneapolis, Wild West 
brothel: what they have in common is a claim 
to attention based on a shared understand- 
ing of an economic system that comes from 
the North and an attendant implicit hierar- 
chy of rights by which certain lives in or from 
the presumed Third World are qualified as 
surplus population. This is the familiar neo- 
liberal context of excess and loss that Anne 
McClintock sees as integral to colonial and 
former colonial powers. It also, notes Sas- 
sen, describes the location and the condition 
of survival of these migrant bodies. For the 
people working in the many bars and on the 
streets in the legally constituted red zone, liv- 
ing in Tijuana involves ethical choices linked 
to their human need for food, shelter, and, 
more amorphously, a connection to fellow 
human beings, a sense of community. The 
border makes these issues more salient be- 
cause it is precisely the nature of a border to 
create opportunities for friction between two 
worlds and competing worldviews. 

One of many reports to the United States 
government on sex trafficking, Sheldon 
Zhang's study of Tijuana makes fascinating 
reading. It turns out, against the research- 
er’s original expectations, that sex traffick- 
ing seems not much of a problem there, 
something Zhang ascribes to a facet of glo- 
balization different from the one usually ad- 
umbrated in federal reports on the issue. He 
writes, “Findings in this study clearly point to 
a complex social and legal problem brought 
about by an increasingly globalized and com- 
mercialized world. .. . [C]ommercial sexual 
activity is far more complex than what is fre- 
quently portrayed in the news media or by ad- 
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vocacy groups” (10). While sympathetic to the 
intense commitment of individuals working 
in the advocacy groups he surveyed, he found 
little evidence of coercion in Tijuana or in San 
Diego and worries that grant recipients are 
encouraged to produce skewed reports that 
describe sex trafficking as widespread, with 
service needs that outstrip their resources, 
so as to maintain their funding levels (23, 
90). Thus, if this advocacy is defined by the 
long-term goal of its own obsolescence (we 
strive for the day when there will no longer 
be any need for such a service), in the short 
term, ironically, its efforts are premised on a 
robust sex-worker population active in mul- 
tiple places. Zhang is rightly concerned that 
dedicated groups are falling into irresponsible 
behaviors and that United States government 
pressure foregrounds trafficking as a key il- 
lustration of the Third World invasion taking 
over the country and corrupting its morality. 

Popular media reports on the problem 
buttress this fear, along with the related, un- 
derlying conviction that virtue in the United 
States is threatened, by emphasizing the res- 
cue of victimized women and girls, without 
calling for any real projects for creating viable 
working-class labor options. Speaking to this 
issue, Elena Reynaga, president of RedTraSex, 
an Argentina-based, international organiza- 
tion of Latin American sex workers, admon- 
ishes journalists for perpetuating what her 
group calls “the rescue myth,” arguing, “We 
chose sex work from those jobs a working- 
class woman can do. ... There should be 
programs for women who decide to leave sex 
work, but [they] should be viable and serious 
alternatives, not handouts” (Myths). Reynaga 
rightly points out that offering rescue and 
charity rather than training is an unsustain- 
able model for supporting real workers: the 
former engage the easier-to-evoke liberal con- 
cerns about social justice; the latter requires 
rethinking of labor standards. 

For his part, Zhang notes a dearth of stan- 
dard, empirical research by scholars in this 
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field, who too often seem to have a political 
motivation for their work, fail to recognize 
their own race and gender biases, and base 
conclusions on little evidence (23). There is 
also an affective element to much of this aca- 
demic inquiry, nicely parsed by the Australian 
sex-worker group Scarlet Alliance: “For exam- 
ple, when we speak about the low prevalence of 
incidents of trafficking in the sex industry, we 
are accused of being in denial about migrant 
sex workers’ lives” (Jeffreys et al. 279). While 
Zhang does not make the explicit connection, 
this accusation echoes Sassen’s analysis, as well 
as Chantal Mouffe’s perceptive linking of eth- 
ics talk and globalization: “ethics and morality 
have recently become very fashionable. . . . This 
moralization of society is . .. a consequence of 
the lack of any credible political alternative to 
the current dominance of neoliberalism” (85). 

In Mexico sex work is legal, unlike in 
most parts of the United States, where crimi- 
nalization shapes discourse at all levels. Thus, 
studies in the United States often begin from 
a premise of illegality, which underpins an 
understanding of sex work as a product of 
exploitation, deception, pimping, and traf- 
ficking, whereas in Mexico the discursive 
and social structure is different.’ This is not 
to deny the fact of exploitation in Mexico, 
only to point out that the disciplinary discur- 
sive structures coming from the North can 
severely misrepresent information derived 
from the South, and scholarly ethics demands 
scholarly responsibility. For instance, Zhang 
interviews a manager of a high-class establish- 
ment who claims, “[W]e always have a waiting 
list of women,” including women from major 
cities throughout Mexico and from San Di- 
ego, who send pictures and videos in advance 
as part of a formal job application. The estab- 
lishment reviews the applications and makes 
travel arrangements for the women chosen 
(76)—a twist on what United States research- 
ers might see as trafficking, and one that in- 
cludes migration from the United States to 
Mexico for better job opportunities. 
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Sometimes in contexts like these we in 
the North see only losses, while the work- 
ers tend to see a balance sheet of losses and 
gains. “I am not selling myself cheap,” one 
woman tells Zhang’s interviewer, insisting 
on her professionalism. “I take my job seri- 
ously” (26). Like our earlier work, which 
Zhang cites, his 2010 study found that the 
vast majority of these women chose the sex 
industry as the best of their limited options 
(53), and he adds later, “[T]hese women exude 
agency and resiliency, as opposed to self-pity 
or blame. .. . Even after repeated probing by 
interviewers, the majority of these women did 
not perceive themselves as helpless victims of 
any abuse. ... They were clear-headed and 
focused” (102-03).° Our in-depth interviews 
with female sex workers track exhaustion and 
disgust more than fear about their working 
conditions.’ At the same time, the narratives 
indicate ambivalence when they think of 
their circumstances and their family’s needs. 

The first lesson that the border teaches us, 
then, is to avoid categorical statements and to 
carefully parse presumed confrontations be- 
tween the discourse of universal rights and 
that of agency. From one perspective, these 
are abject subjects, whose interpolation in 
neoliberal economies deprives them of choice. 
Yet they don’t quite see it that way, even 
though they are well aware that their choices 
are limited and even if choice per se is always 
a chancy prospect for underclass women.* In 
interviews with them, one of the questions 
Rangel asks is, Why did you start working in 
this scene?? Their answers are instructive. 

Several describe decisions based on cross- 
border economies, including abandonment by 
partners who crossed into the United States 
and no longer supported them or a decision 
that prostitution in Tijuana is preferable to 
housework in San Diego. One woman com- 
ments, “Because my husband and I separated 
and I stayed behind with the four girls and 
he went to the other side to the United States 
... I wanted to become independent. I didn’t 
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want anyone to tell me what to do. I wanted to 
raise my children. But I hadn’t gone to school 
or anything because I married really young. 
And so I went around working at this and that 
until I ended up here.” Another says, “There 
have been times I’ve gone to San Diego, to Los 
Angeles to clean houses, so it’s pretty rare that 
I come here. | think for the last two years I’ve 
come down once or twice a month or every 
two months. Very periodically, but since I 
don’t like to have any problems, I almost al- 
ways come down to pick up something, but I 
almost don’t need to.” It may come as a shock 
to many of us, who think of ourselves as pro- 
gressive and benevolent employers, to learn 
that women who have cleaned our houses or 
worked as nannies to our children would, if 
given the choice, prefer the work of paid sex 
with our men—for financial reasons; to re- 
main in their communities, where they are 
comfortable with the culture and can speak 
their own language; to retain the opportunity 
to raise their children locally rather than en- 
trust them to a faraway caretaker.’° 

Many women focus on sex work as a vi- 
able alternative that provides them with a 
better income, an efficient way to pay off 
debts, or a nest egg; as one woman says, “I 
always come and turn up here when there is 
a need, because I work and I take care of my 
people, because I don’t like anyone to loan me 
anything.” Many women point to a general 
gender bias in low-wage work, unfair hiring 
practices, ethnic discrimination, and a lack of 
protection from sexual harassment for lower- 
class women: “Mostly what pushes me is the 
lack of income. Little income and few oppor- 
tunities. And when a woman is over thirty- 
five, thirty-four years old, it’s hard to find a 
job. Very hard. Only if you lie and have fake 
papers. Even if you have the training, you 
are still limited professionally if you are over 
thirty.” And a final, telling comment: 


It was precisely the same thing as my whole 
life: the economic situation more than any- 
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thing else. Because it is not for nothing, but it 
often influences you that men do not respect 
you at work. When one is working, one wants 
to have a calm life, but you have to constantly 
change jobs every little while because oth- 
erwise you have to sleep with the boss, not 
to mention that they only pay you the going 
rate for a salary. All sorts of things. And you 
find yourself becoming his mistress and his 
personal prostitute. The thing is, I always ana- 
lyzed that and how it was possible that I fought 
it so much. And the long and short of it is that 
I was offended. . . . The fact is that . . . in those 
days when one was alone with a small child, 
and a widow, the guys were harassing you 
sexually all the time. And you say to yourself, 
Why? You're offending me. And then it turns 
out that you have to do it after all because be- 
sides the fact that you need the money, in any 
case you are doing it after all. And you don't 
even have the liberty to do it or not. 


The clear-eyed evaluation by this woman 
points to a continuity in Mexican low-wage 
labor, and particularly in the pressures she 
experienced in service industries (she de- 
scribes working in restaurants, working in a 
shoe store, cleaning). In comparing kinds of 
service industries—and in sex work as well “el 
servicio” is what the worker provides for the 
client—she thoughtfully evaluates the loss of 
choice in one set of working conditions, along 
with the paradoxically greater choice she ex- 
periences in the conventionally morally rep- 
rehensible industry. 

Moreover, if we think across globalized 
cities, from Tijuana to New York, and analyze 
the question of service in isolation, remov- 
ing the stigma of criminalization, the often 
moralizing tone, we can observe a rather 
astonishing parallel with service industry 
practices in the United States. For example, 
a sobering report by labor activists in the 
New York restaurant industry, one of few 
growth industries in the United States and 
one dependent on domestic laboring bodies, 
describes as standard practices the violation 
of federal wage laws, salary theft, overt racial 
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and gender discrimination, and verbal and 
sometimes physical abuse (Restaurant Op- 
portunities Center of New York). Another 
sign of our transnational, neoliberal times: 
one might well conclude that abusive working 
conditions are endemic to the service indus- 
try in general and not solely to work involving 
Mexican machistas, American johns, or sex. 
If the context of the service industry 
in the United States helps one think about 
how to articulate a discourse of rights versus 
agency in the gendered organization of work 
transnationally, so too the emphasis on traf- 
ficking and rescue uncovers biases about sex 
work in particular. Overall, our project was 
deeply concerned with uncovering the ways 
in which unwritten prejudices shape (and 
sometimes deform) the so-called objective 
hypotheses that undergird academic work in 
the social and biological sciences, including 
epidemiology, as well as statistical modeling 
and mathematical analyses. This issue is not 
just theoretical. Since these scientific studies 
have an important role in defining public pol- 
icy, they should accurately reflect the material 
under analysis or at least recognize the exis- 
tence and potential effects of their own biases. 
Trafficking analysis generally focuses on 
rescue of the women—a moral good—while 
paying much less attention to the reprehensi- 
ble role played by the First World clients who 
purchase these services, men only slightly less 
exploitative than the traffickers. The provid- 
ers and the consumers of sex services exercise 
choice differently. The sex worker’s goal is to 
provide a satisfactory consumer experience, 
partly to make the service less onerous to 
perform, partly to ensure repeat clients. Here 
Yasmina Katsulis’s recent work in Tijuana 
confirms our earlier conclusions. As Katsu- 
lis argues, the client employs the language 
of consumerism, making the choice of paid 
sex a form of “conspicuous consumption,” 
a display of luxury goods for a community 
of heterosexual men. In addition, the men’s 
excitement about finding a Hollywood Wild 
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West across the border ties in with other 
presumptions about women’s roles in what 
these clients imagine to be a more traditional 
society, anachronistically untouched by the 
gender-equality politics of the United States. 
The clients, says Katsulis, assume a “politics 
of difference based (incorrectly) on cultural 
practices and values” (217). 

In a fascinating and suggestive study, 
Julia O'Connell Davidson expands on this 
observation, parsing clients’ understanding 
of their actions with respect to natural law. 
This is, she notes, “not a generalized nostalgia 
for a mythical past... but a wish to reclaim 
very specific powers” (14). For clients, natural 
law defines another form of gendered rights, 
one that they have to negotiate alongside their 
claims about consumerism. Choice for the 
client in this respect means investment in the 
fantasy of a lost past where heterosexual men 
(rightly) controlled avenues of power. This 
tension between past and present, presumed 
traditional and modern societies, is not 
unique to the sex client, of course. O'Connell 
Davidson hastens to clarify that the “ten- 
sion between rhetoric of universal rights and 
liberalism’s basis in a social contract that is 
gendered, classed, and raced” means that for 
many Anglo-European heterosexual men 
“the extension of universal rights to persons 
of colour and women is experienced as a loss 
of male sovereignty and selfhood. The sex 
tourists ... are certainly not alone in their 
disquiet, but they are distinguished by the 
fact that they attach such an immediate erotic 
significance to this sense of loss” (13). 

Thus, in Mexico the prototypical white, 
heterosexual client from the United States 
momentarily, for the length of the service, 
(re)gains a fantasized superiority that he pre- 
sumes is his by right of his sex, nationality, 
and race but that he nonetheless experiences 
through a knowledge of its continuous loss in 
the global North, since the women of his own 
country do not recognize or accept the natu- 
ral right of male dominion. This interplay of 
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choice and loss also occurs outside the world 
of paid sex work; McClintock’s classic study 
of the colonial self reminds us that under co- 
lonialism, characteristically, there is a “dread 
of catastrophic boundary loss (implosion), .. . 
attended by an excess of boundary order and 
fantasies of unlimited power” (26). And yet 
there is a significant shift of perspective. The 
second major thing the border teaches us is to 
shift our focus from the North when thinking 
about globalized modernity and to look to the 
fringes of countries and customs." 

Finally, the nature of interdisciplinary 
scholarship also raises other salient ques- 
tions. In the recognition of different forms 
of agential action, there are implications for 
our work as scholars and pedagogues. What 
is the mission of our academic work? “[T]his 
conversation depends on our willingness and 
ability to speak and listen across many of the 
taken-for-granted boundaries of intellectual 
work ..., respecting that such work is not 
simply answerable to our theory and desires” 
(Grossberg 291). Cary Nelson would add that 
the goal of the humanities today should be to 
“unsettle knowledge and assumptions in ways 
more fundamental than any exam can or 
should test.” We take seriously the challenge 
to think respectfully about ethnography and 
epidemiology and to unsettle their claims, as 
we chart our path across political and class 
borders, across academic and service work. 

In some sense, this collaborative project 
engages in action research rather than the 
more speculative forms of analysis. I have 
found it to be a generative experience, provid- 
ing me with an opportunity for reengagement 
with the things I came into the academy for. 
It has challenged me to learn about the dif- 
ferent ways in which knowledge is structured 
in other disciplines and how those knowledge 
structures open possibilities for thinking, 
even as they blind us to disciplinary limita- 
tions. Accountability is a buzzword these 
days, but it also designates a commitment and 
an implicit contract. We investigators coming 
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to the world of sex work from the outside are 
too often apt to reduce its complexities to a 
single, and much flattened, vision. One of the 
women brought us up short with this poi- 
gnant reminder: “My life is my own. I live a 
normal life, like you, like any other human 
being.” We owe it to her not to be patronizing 
about her choices. 





NOTES 


1. See my “Asylum” and “Interdisciplinary Work”; 
Castillo, Rangel Gémez, and Delgado; and Castillo, Ran- 
gel Gomez, and Rosas Solis, “Tentative Exchanges” and 
“Violencia.” In our work we use the term transvestite for 
any biological male wearing clothing defined as female 
and do not make categorical distinctions between vesti- 
das, transvestites, and transgender individuals. Because 
transvestites’ access to transnational labor circuits is so 
different from that of the women, in this article 1 am un- 
able to discuss their situation at any length. 

2. “[A]s sex workers we also face deep-seeded stig- 
mas which mean that if we don’t disclose to you our sto- 
ries of tragedy and the demeaning experiences we have 
faced, we run the risk of not being believed by you. This 
is what we call feminist attachment to ‘tragedy porn: A 
desire in the feminist movement to hear, and enjoy hear- 
ing, tragic stories of hardship from sex workers” (279). A 
clear example engaging the United States-Mexico border 
is Marco Kreuzpaintner’s 2007 movie Trade, about a sex- 
trafficking ring that lures women from abroad, while also 
kidnapping Mexican girls. The movie was based on Peter 
Landesman’s highly praised article in the New York Times 
Magazine, “The Girls Next Door” (25 Jan. 2004). A pro- 
motional poster for the film highlights Paulina Gaitan’s 
Adriana, an impeccably groomed schoolgirl with lowered 
eyes seated in front of a garish symbolic evocation of her 
assets salable to the pedophile buyer—reminding us of her 
shame (or ours, for our voyeurism). The movie follows a 
fast-paced hunt for the evil traffickers, ending with the he- 
roic rescue of young Adriana before her virginity is sold. 

3. Herlinghaus makes a similar point in his call for 
an aesthetics of sobriety in the analysis of narcoculture. 

4. She writes, e.g., “The emphasis on victimization in 
the West is historically linked to the exigencies of activist 
publicity round race and gender issues in the context of 
a masculinist state that exalted and protected only those 
victims whose innocence—and distance from state-based 
oppression—could be established or asserted in sympa- 
thetic terms .. . [casting] women as victims in need of 
protection from harm rather than as subjects deserving 
of positive rights” (82). 
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5. See, e.g., the 2005 nonstory by Elliot Spagat that 
begins, “Tijuana is cracking down on prostitutes by re- 
quiring them to pass monthly exams to detect sexually 
transmitted diseases. .. . Prostitutes at a government- 
run health clinic this week didn’t seem too concerned 
about the change. They said they get checkups anyway, 
to ensure they are healthy.” Note the contrast between 
the language of “cracking down” (with its suggestion of 
widespread illegal behavior) and the women’s response 
that there has been no change to their legal, orderly lives. 

6. A necessary caveat: transvestite sex workers are far 
more marginalized and exploited. Furthermore, trans- 
gender and transsexual sex workers have been almost 
entirely ignored in academic studies, partly because of 
the difficult and dangerous circumstances in which they 
work, At the same time, their history as victims of vio- 
lence and abuse has made them distrustful of outsiders, 
including members of the gay human rights community. 
Many of them have failed to find other kinds of work. 
Some of them may have encountered discrimination be- 
cause of their effeminate appearance, and this prejudice 
is enhanced by their high levels of drug and alcohol abuse 
and their participation in assault and robbery. 

7. The women do worry about their vulnerability to 
disease and consistently emphasize their professionalism 
by commenting that they always use condoms with their 
(often reluctant) clients. 

8. As O'Connell Davidson notes perceptively, “[S]ince 
women are not actually objects, but only treated as such, 
their potential sexual agency is extremely dangerous” 
(19); sex workers need to be politic because this agency 
can disrupt clients’ feeling of social superiority. 

9. What follow are passages chosen from in-depth 
1995 interviews between Rangel and female sex workers 
in Tijuana, originally solicited as background informa- 
tion for the creation of a public-health questionnaire to 
address health-related issues of concern to the Comision 
Nacional contra el SIDA. All translations are mine. 

10. Our research shows that approximately eighty 
percent of the women in sex work are mothers. 

11. As Lawrence Grossberg reminds us, “[T]he ex- 
cluded, subalternized other is never outside of modernity, 
since it is a necessary aspect of modernity itself” (266). 
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HIS ESSAY IS AN INVITATION TO REVISIT THE SECOND-WAVE FEMI- 
nist debate on housework. It seems appropriate that a special 
issue on work should touch on one of the most dreaded forms 
of labor: housework. Traditionally done by women under the aus- 
pices of the family, this work has been outsourced over the last two 
decades to women from outside the family and often from outside 
the nation. J intend to rethink housework in an international frame 
and to consider its affinities with other forms of labor engendered 
by late capitalism. My focus is contemporary western Europe, where 
eastern European women, alongside women from the global South, 
do a lot of the physical household work and the caring labor tradi- 
tionally associated with the role of a housewife. Ulrich Seid|’s film 
Import Export (2007) dramatizes this predicament and serves as 
my entry into the housework debate. The film exposes viewers to 
the embodied knowledge of nonprofessional actors, who lend docu- 
mentary immediacy to fictional scenes, characters, and dialogues. 
A close reading of the film expands our understanding of the con- 
temporary, transnational continuum of “women’s work,” pointing to 
the post-1989 emergence of an international private sphere. Argu- 
ments about foreign language learning and translation are central 
to the film’s project and to the conclusion of this essay, as is the use 
of visual gesture in a context in which language often fails or feels 
inadequate. I will take a brief excursion through Seid|’s film before I 
turn to the second-wave feminist debate on housework and identify 
its points of convergence with autonomist neo-Marxism, one of the 
most influential theories of post-Fordist labor. 
The shift in the historical configuration Seidl’s film depicts 
came in 1992 with the Maastricht Treaty, which premised the 
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European Union on what are called “the four 
freedoms”: the free movement of goods, ser- 
vices, capital, and persons. Released on the 
cusp of the European economic crisis that 
began in 2008, Seid|’s film put the four free- 
doms in their rightful economic framework, 
rethinking the free movement of persons as 
the gendered import/export of labor. In the 
film’s title sequence, the red space of “im- 
port” almost unnoticeably slides into the 
white of “export.” Whether a “person” is the 
object of import or export is relative to one’s 
location in Europe. Location, however, is un- 
stable ground in late capitalism, when the 
position of importer of cheap labor is fragile 
and one can always become an exporter of 
one’s own labor power. In the film, a young 
Ukrainian woman (Olga) and a young Aus- 
trian man (Paul) are, for different reasons, 
simultaneously “export material” in their 
countries and “import material” in each 
other’s countries. The film deals with im- 
port/export in Ukraine and Austria, which it 
considers emblematic of the continent’s two 
poles, “Western Europe,” which often goes by 
the name of Europe, and “Eastern Europe.” 
Although only half of the film is devoted 
to Olga, my essay focuses on her. I will ar- 
gue that Olga embodies a new figure of the 
housewife, one that foregrounds the place of 
housework in the international import/ex- 
port of labor. 
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Two Europes 


Olga is played by Ekateryna Rak, a Ukrai- 
nian nonprofessional actress selected by Seidl 
through a casting call.” At the beginning of 
the film, the viewer witnesses Olga’s attempts 
to supplement her salary as a nurse by turning 
to the Ukrainian branch of the global cybersex 
industry. The viewer becomes privy to a series 
of scenes that show Ukrainian women posing 
for Internet voyeurs, who order them to strip, 
dance, and orgasm. The women do it me- 
chanically, sometimes chatting among them- 
selves. A handheld following shot motivated 
by Olga’s movement passes by room after 
room in which young Ukrainian women fake 
technology-mediated pleasure for global Inter- 
net consumers. Sex and its attendant affective 
performances are hot postsocialist commodi- 
ties. The scene spotlights the widening abyss 
between post-1989 idealism (1989 is our “last 
revolution”) and the materialities of the crud- 
est, most unregulated form of market capital- 
ism that followed it. Everything is for sale. 

In the context of the cybersex scene, Olga 
is given a German language lesson. What 
kind of foreign language skills does work in 
cybersex require? Olga does not need to say 
much in front of the webcam, but the little she 
says is essential to the success of the economic 
transaction. Even if she does not speak (“I 
do not want to see your face,” one customer 
shouts at her), she needs to understand what 
she is asked to do. Listening skills 
take center stage. The composi- 
tion of the language-lesson shot is 
reminiscent of a Toulouse-Lautrec 
painting (fig. 1). We are accustomed 
to seeing dancers dancing, but, like 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Seidl plays with 
the viewer’s expectations. Here sex 
workers are learning foreign lan- 
guages. It is a casual, quiet, intimate 
scene. Framed by the walls of a nar- 
row hallway in a decrepit postin- 
dustrial Soviet building, Olga and 
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her friend are taking a cigarette break. They 
use the opportunity to practice their German. 
The camera is obdurately static in this scene, 
focusing the viewer's attention on minute ges- 
tural shifts.* Struck by the incongruity of a 
language lesson conducted in the industry’s 
livery, Olga bursts out laughing, only to be 
admonished that work is no laughing matter. 
She eventually has to give up the job because 
not only is she stiff, clumsy, and embarrassed 
and cannot quite perform its visual tasks but 
she cannot translate its minimalist commu- 
nicative transactions. She would need to learn 
what Jiirgen Habermas would call “core Euro- 
pean languages” (German, French, English) to 
be able to successfully sell postsocialist sexu- 
ality on the European market.* 

Olga’s Ukraine is metonymically repre- 
sented by a bankrupt postsocialist medical 
system (a stand-in for the eastern European 
state in perpetual transition toward European 
and Euro-Atlantic institutions) and the cyber- 
sex industry (a stand-in for market capitalism). 
The film takes this Ukraine as the background 
to Olga’s European travels. The bottom line in 
the film’s initial situation: Olga cannot make 
a living in Ukraine. The western European 
labor market is no haven, but certain gender- 
specific jobs present themselves as opportuni- 
ties.” When one day she receives a mysterious 
letter, presumably from a friend who asks Olga 
to join her in Austria, Olga packs her things in 
the middle of the night and places her infant 
son on her mother’s bed. The nonprofessional 
actors in Seidl’s film improvised all dialogues, 
and in this scene mother and daughter choose 
to say nothing. Silence is an eloquent cine- 
matic gesture. The mother knew all along that 
Olga was export material; it was only a ques- 
tion of when her time to leave would come. 
The silence between mother and daughter is 
thick with unspeakable, contradictory, and yet 
structurally congruent affective attachments 
to past and future promises, socialist and 
capitalist. It goes without saying that Olga’s 
mother will care for her infant son. Such is the 
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beginning of Olga’s narrative of transnational 
motherhood.° 

Once Olga is in Austria, the slowness of 
Seidl’s camera becomes a mimetic repetition 
of the temporal tediousness of her tasks. In 
a long, painful scene, Seidl has her Austrian 
female employer teach Olga how to brush the 
teeth of a decorative stuffed fox’s head on the 
wall, satirizing the Austrian lower middle 
class turned European bourgeoisie, with 
their (petty) pleasures and decorative objects. 
In other scenes, we see Olga dust and scrub 
floors. We see her retire to her room, a laun- 
dry room with an Ikea bed in one corner. We 
see her pack and leave, carrying suitcases and 
bags, after she is fired. We see her move to an- 
other job, as a cleaner in a geriatric ward. In 
this new job, Olga is reprimanded for combing 
a patient’s hair. She is not a nurse, an Austrian 
nurse reminds her; she is a cleaning lady. Olga 
was a certified nurse in Ukraine, but Seidl’s 
film makes sure the viewer understands that 
a new European division of labor is in force to 
keep Olga in her place as a cleaning lady. 

When Olga enters the western European 
labor market, she simultaneously enters a new 
sexual market. She attracts the attention of 
two men in the ward. “Are you from Serbia?” 
a young male nurse inquires. The film does 
not pause to mark the irony. In today’s Eu- 
rope, the only question asked about a “white” 
cleaning lady is where in eastern Europe she 
comes from.’ One of the patients, Erich, also 
takes an interest in Olga. He goes so far as to 
propose to her: “You can stay with me. Pll 
pay you, you'll live with me. Pl have a pretty 
woman again. And if you're good, I'll even 
marry you.” Olga laughs. “It’s a great chance 
for you to stay in Austria as an Austrian,” the 
man retorts. Olga stops laughing. One of her 
eastern European friends (played by Seidl’s 
own cleaning lady) tells her about the advan- 
tages and risks of a “paper husband.” Marriage 
would land Olga the job of personal attendant, 
a detail presented by the film with matter-of- 
fact, almost Rabelaisian grotesque realism. 
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Having positioned Olga on the market 
for men’s sexual attention, the film ends with 
a wrestling match between her and an Aus- 
trian female nurse. This conclusion follows 
a party given for the entertainment of the 
patients. A young male nurse asks Olga to 
dance. Later, as she leaves the party, a female 
nurse attacks her. Filmed in a medium long 
shot that captures the violent yet intimate im- 
brication of two half-naked female bodies, the 
scene foregrounds the growing tension be- 
tween eastern and western European women. 
“A young, blonde pretty thing like you always 
finds a man,” Olga was told earlier in the film. 
Both nursing jobs and marriageable western 
European men seem to have become scarce 
commodities, and women—westerners, east- 
erners, and women from the global South— 
fight for them. The year is 2007. Only forty 
years have passed since Julia Kristeva hailed 
“European women” as the collective agent of a 
future European feminism. What happened? 


Housework 


Seidl’s film documents the continuum of 
labor on which a woman like Olga moves— 
from unpaid care work for her family to 
nursing and cybersex in Ukraine to cleaning, 
elder care, and potential marriage in Aus- 
tria. Prostitution is always in the air as a pos- 
sibility. These are jobs on the continuum of 
“women’s work,” variations on the role of the 
traditional housewife. I want to assess what it 
means for Olga to engage in this labor, since 
the former Western housewife often toils in 
other sectors of the labor market. House- 
work has once again become a prism through 
which to understand the workings of political 
economy, this time in an international frame. 
Barbara Ehrenreich memorably described the 
rallying of second-wave feminists around the 
rejection of housework: “When, somewhere, 
a man dropped a sock with the calm expecta- 
tion that his wife would retrieve it, it was a 
sock heard around the world” (87). When to- 
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day a man drops a sock with the calm expec- 
tation that various Olgas will retrieve it, it is 
in fact a sock heard around the world. Seidl’s 
film attempts to capture the rippling echoes 
that the quiet landing of such a sock produces 
in the cinematic public sphere and, possibly, 
outside it as well.’ What, then, is housework? 
Having for a long time looked at the 
Marxist tradition for an understanding of the 
economic dimension of oppression, second- 
wave feminists emphasized the limits of its 
application to the economics of women’s op- 
pression. Their premise was that “women” 
constitute an economic category in relation to 
the capitalist mode of production. Housework 
was the keyword around which this insight 
developed. Whether women participate in the 
paid labor force or not, for the most part they 
are responsible for the labor of reproduction. 
“This incessant reproduction, this perpetua- 
tion of the worker, is the absolutely necessary 
condition for capitalist production,” Marx 
had written (Capital 716). Women’s labor 
in the familial household is instrumental to 
the maintenance and reproduction of what 
Engels called “immediate life” (35), the labor 
power on which the reproduction of capital 
depends.”® This work involves cooking, clean- 
ing, the care and education of children, and 
sometimes sex.'’ If women went on strike for 
a meaningful amount of time, there would 
be no reproduction and therefore no pro- 
duction.’? “Wages for housework” seemed 
the logical conclusion—not primarily for the 
wages but because only waged labor was rec- 
ognized as labor. “To say that we want money 
for housework is the first step toward refusing 
to do it,” Silvia Federici wrote (191).’* 
Second-wave feminists provided a thick 
description of the labor involved in house- 
work. They took pleasure in listing the 
dreaded tasks: “Here’s my list of dirty chores: 
buying groceries, carting them home and put- 
ting them away; cooking meals and washing 
dishes and pots; doing the laundry; digging 
out the place when things get out of control; 
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washing floors. The list could go on but the 
sheer necessities are bad enough. All of us 
have to do these jobs, or get someone else to do 
them for us” (Mainardi 83; my emphasis). They 
spotlighted the work’s monotony. Onerous- 
ness. Pervasiveness. Repetitiveness. Circular- 
ity. Futility. The endless routine. The isolation. 
The smells. The emotional toll: “Neuroses, sui- 
cides, desexualization: occupational diseases 
of the housewife” (Federici 187). 
Commenting on the disinclination of 
cinema to represent work, domestic or oth- 
erwise, Chantal Akerman’s film Jeanne Diel- 
man, 23 Quai du Commerce, 1080 Bruxelles 
(1975) portrayed the dreaded routine (fig. 2). 
A fictional housewife, Jeanne, is filmed by 
a frontal camera that remains fixed, sug- 
gesting that no action worth following is 
taking place. Jeanne cooks, dusts, tidies up, 
serves dinner to her son, and has sex with 
a few male visitors. Everything unfolds in 
extended duration, at the same pace, and at 
the same level of enthusiasm. What film crit- 
ics call temps mort is the stuff of cinema for 
Akerman. Viewers are forced to live the en- 
suing slowness, repetitiveness, and boredom 
as a function of spectatorship. Hard at work 
on the tasks of spectatorship, they learn on 
their own skin (if they do not already know) 
how it feels to move from the kitchen to the 
bedroom and back to the kitchen and then 
back to the bedroom, each time turning the 
light on and off, seemingly a million times. 
Having offered a diagnosis, second-wave 
feminists imagined solutions to the problem 
of housework. One was the commune; house- 
work should be done collectively, by men as 
well as women. More widespread was the 
demand for the socialization of housework, 
which often went hand in hand with the in- 
dustrialization of housework. This meant 
that housework should be done profession- 
ally, by the state (in the case of socialization) 
or private businesses (in the case of indus- 
trialization), employing people from outside 
the family, trained for these purposes, who 
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would be paid accordingly. Ellen Malos added 
an important qualification to this demand: “A 
struggle for both socialized housework and 
shared tasks of personal maintenance across 
sex lines in the home... sharing of neces- 
sary housework with men (and children) is 
important too, since not all housework can 
be taken outside the home” (Introd. 28). It is 
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often forgotten that, at least in its early stages, 
central to the struggle for the socialization of 
reproductive housework was the mobiliza- 
tion for the right to universal, twenty-four- 
hour child care. While abortion was meant to 
liberate women from the burden of biological 
reproduction, child care would liberate them 
from the labors of social reproduction.” 
Second-wave feminists imagined that the 
socialization of housework would undermine 
the sexual division of labor. Their goal was to 
slowly render irrelevant the economic cate- 
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gory “women.” It was an argument dependent 
on place: the place of women’s labor, inside or 
outside the home. If women so desired, they 
should enter the paid labor market and work 
outside the home—or at least outside their 
own homes. The risk remained that women 
would continue to do women’s work, extend- 
ing the parameters of the sexual division of 
labor. Vivien Leone put it succinctly: “when 
you do it for free, you're a wife; when you do 
it for money, youre a maid” (516). Wendy Ed- 
mond argued that “a lot of the work that I did 
at my job in a shop was 
housework. . . . Some- 
how I hadn’t stopped 
being a housewife” (43). 
In an article titled “The 
Home in the Hospital,” 
the Power of Women 
Collective insisted that 
“the hospital worker is 
a waged houseworker 
... hospital work is so- 
cialised, industrialised 
housework” (69). Juliet 
Mitchell extrapolated: 
“At present women per- 
form unskilled, uncre- 
ative service jobs that 
can be regarded as “ex- 
tensions’ of their expres- 
sive familial role” (121). 
In response to this 
realization, the per- 
formance artist Mierle 
Laderman Ukeles staged 
events in which she 
cleaned private and pub- 
lic spaces, in an effort to 
bridge the private and 
public dimensions of 
housework, unwaged and 
waged (fig. 3).’* For Uke- 
les, housework proper 
and its extensions were 
captured by the phrase 
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“maintenance work.” The project assumed that, 
once staged as “care art,” maintenance work 
and the sexual division of labor on which it 
rests would lose their naturalness.’ Housework 
would come to be valued and enjoyed as cre- 
ative labor and thus its implacable synonymy 
with habit made famous by Marcel Proust’s 
words “Habit! That skillful but very slow house- 
keeper . . .” would in time become obsolete (8). 

The feminist arguments of the 1970s need 
rearticulation in the light of post-1989 global- 
izing political and economic developments 
that, among other things, brought Olga to 
Vienna.’ The sexual division of labor is very 
much in force. It has remained in force in the 
Western family, where women continue to be 
responsible for most of the housework, since 
the much desired redistribution of house- 
work among the members of the family has 
not occurred.’* But the sexual division of la- 
bor has also been further extended in the last 
decades—on old and new patterns of class, 
racial, and ethnic stratification.’” Today there 
is an international sexual division of labor: 
women do women’s work, the old chores of 
housework, transnationally. The statelessness 
implicit in the old familial private sphere is 
often literalized.”° 

For the most part, as was often the case 
in the past, there are wages for housework. 
They are not, however, the wages second- 
wave feminists imagined. They are meager, 
passport-determined wages.”' They are not 
a breadwinner’s wages, enough to support 
Olga’s daily maintenance costs in Austria 
and her long-distance reproductive costs in 
Ukraine.” “All of us have to do these jobs, or 
get someone else to do them for us,” Mainardi’s 
formulation, resonates differently today, when 
“or” often marks the rule rather than the ex- 
ception—at least, for “us” (an ever-growing 
constituency of western European and Amer- 
ican citizens). Instead of coming to be valued 
as creative and enjoyable work, housework 
has been returned to its historical degrada- 
tion, even as its tasks have multiplied.”* If the 
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commune has receded beyond the horizon of 
historical possibility, the socialization-cum- 
industrialization of housework seems to have 
been accomplished, with a perverse twist.”* 

In Seidl’s film, the woman in the middle- 
class Austrian household does not do the 
housework. There is no man in the house, a 
way for Seid] to reaffirm the misguided as- 
sumption that the question of housework is 
dramatized “between women.” One assumes 
the Austrian family could hire a company 
to do the work. Or it can hire Olga—a self- 
employed eastern European woman working 
as a woman. Blending elements from Vien- 
nese actionism, Italian neorealism, feminist 
filmmaking (Akerman), and the postcolonial 
tradition of Ousmane Sembene’s film Black 
Girl (1966), Seidl provides a thick description 
of Olga’s labor.”* Her labor remains tedious, 
onerous, circular, repetitive, futile. It is physi- 
cally strenuous. It is taxing psychologically. 
Olga forever dusts a range of objects, famil- 
iar—to her and the viewer—from the global 
market of cultural images. Once in the West, 
contrary to what the global fantasy promises, 
Olga does not acquire such objects. But she 
gets to touch them as she dusts, in an affec- 
tive milieu of isolation and alienation. “Is 
this France?” the young Senegalese woman 
in Sembéne’s film repeated in 1966, as she 
moved about the apartment in which she 
was effectively imprisoned. “Is this Austria?” 
Olga echoes in 2007. This is not to say that 
Senegalese women are no longer engaged in 
this work. They are, but Olga has joined them 
in their occupational ghettoization. Eastern 
European women and African women might 
even be competing for the same jobs.”° 

Why, we need to ask, is the figure of the 
eastern European domestic worker, in Seid|’s 
film and elsewhere, highly sexualized? Olga 
replaces the western European wife in some 
of her roles in the house, which makes it 
hard to know where to draw the line on the 
continuum of care. Reading Freud, Kath- 
leen McHugh reminds us that the Wolfman’s 
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repressed image of Grusha, the maid, scrub- 
bing the floor is a cover for his memory 
of parental coitus, a memory in which the 
mother is in the same position. McHugh 
writes, “The inferred but unmentioned figure 
in this cleaning scene is the prostitute. She, 
like the maid and governess, supplements the 
services provided (without pay) by the wife” 
(35). The bourgeois wife is a nonmaid and a 
nonprostitute. The triangulation sullies the 
image of the maid: on her knees, she deals in 
physical dirt, scrubbing floors, but the posi- 
tion is also associated with the moral dirti- 
ness of the prostitute. The maid becomes a 
quasi-prostitute dwelling at the heart of the 
domus, as “one of the family.” In Seidl’s film, 
the bourgeois mistress of the house is anx- 
ious on two counts: Olga is threatening her 
mothering and is a potential prostitute figure 
for the absent man of the house.”” The viewer 
witnesses gestures of what Seidl continues 
to call “everyday fascism” (Wheatley 48), as 
the Austrian employer looks through Olga’s 
things before dismissing her. She smells 
Olga’s lipstick in disgust. She inspects her 
clothes, especially an eyebrow-raising pair of 
tight leather pants. She concludes that Olga is 
too “dirty” and has to leave. The film trusts 
its viewer with the racial decoding of cleanli- 
ness and dirtiness.”* 

Olga is the new housewife. In the 1970s 
Catherine Hall did the invaluable work of 
historicizing the category: 


Being a housewife, then, is a condition which is 
socially defined and its definition changes at dif- 
ferent historical moments. When we talk about 
a housewife now we mean a woman whose work 
is to maintain and organize a household and 
look after her husband and children—we think 
of washing, cooking, cleaning and the full-time 
care of pre-school children. (34) 


Today we witness a new stage in the history of 
the housewife. To say that Olga is a housewife 
is to argue that the category theorized and 
historicized by second-wave feminism needs 
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to be rethought as a structural, nonessential, 
fragmented, often transnational economic 
position that anyone can occupy. Not only 
do Western men often find wives who make 
good housewives transnationally, but when 
the job is fragmented and outsourced, it is 
outsourced transnationally.”” Western Eu- 
ropean parents do not ship their children to 
Ukraine (a provocative thought experiment 
proposed by Nancy Folbre), although they 
have started to ship their elderly to various 
parts of the world.*° The tasks of housework 
are still performed in the Western household, 
but by a housewife who inhabits it temporar- 
ily, as an employee, having commuted across 
Europe and sometimes across the globe. 

Judith Rollins writes, “The domestic is 
...an extension of, surrogate for, the woman 
of the house” (183). In the typical twenty- 
first-century middle-class Western fam- 
ily, there still is a wife in the household, but 
when she can afford a surrogate, she is not 
necessarily a housewife. She often works out- 
side the home. She might even love her work, 
since it might be, as Freud imagined, “freely 
chosen” to respond to “existing inclinations” 
(30). However, the Western woman may hate 
or be indifferent to her work but needs it to 
make ends meet in a dual-career couple or as 
a single mother. Or she might be caught in 
a vicious circle in which she has to work to 
be recognized as a modern woman. It is also 
possible that she does not work outside the 
home but needs help anyway—to approxi- 
mate the imperatives of round-the-clock, 
intensive parenting, for example. The heavy 
demands on the Western woman’s time and 
the fact that housework has not been redis- 
tributed among the members of the family 
produce the “care deficit” Olga fills. 

Olga continues to provide care for her 
family in Ukraine, her infant son in par- 
ticular. This is long-distance care, mediated 
by a phone. It has become a familiar image 
across contemporary media: mothers talk- 
ing to their children, often infants, on the 
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phone. Through the sound of her 
voice, Olga attempts to provide the 
minimum of care, which otherwise 
manifests itself in a monthly check. 
In Ukraine, where, despite the his- 
tory of “real existing socialism” and 
its attendant “state feminism,” care 
has remained a function of kin, the 
cleaning, cooking, and changing of 
diapers are done by a grandmother 
turned mother figure. At the for- 
mal level, Olga’s long-distance 
mothering is captured by a distant 
camera. The medium shot relies on the ex- 
pressivity of her voice, as she sings lullabies to 
her infant son on the phone, but denies access 
to the intimacy of her face (fig. 4). The scene 
may well move the viewer, but it refuses to 
emotionally short-circuit the long-term intel- 
lectual task of understanding what mother- 
hood might mean in a long-distance situation 
in which it is primarily labor-based and in 
which care and love are mediated by old and 
new media (voice and, increasingly, video 
calls).*? This form of care, it should be said, 
is work, too. If it is clear that Olga has to, as 
we say, “work at it” when, earlier in the film, 
she has her son on her lap and unsuccessfully 
attempts to pacify him, long-distance phone 
care for a child who might not remember his 
mother’s face has to be recognized as work. 
Arlie Russell Hochschild has argued that 
we are witnessing the emergence of a new 
form of imperialism, whereby emotions— 
care, love—become distributable resources 
(“Love”). We know we can displace and re- 
direct our love, project it on a number of ob- 
jects. Love, then, can potentially be extracted 
from poor countries and exported to neocolo- 
nial sites. Seidl’s film suggests we might have 
reached a novel stage in the history of this 
idea. Olga’s Austrian female employer knows 
about the risks of outsourcing care. It is as if 
she had read Global Woman. What she wants 
from Olga is strictly physical labor. She gives 
her detailed instructions. She fires Olga for 
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playing with her children. She does not allow 
Olga to care. The predicament is repeated on 
the “public” side of the equation. In the geri- 
atric ward, Olga is urged to stick to her job as 
a cleaning lady. She is not allowed to touch the 
patients. Or talk to them. Or comb their hair. 
The fantasy that eastern Europe is a new reser- 
voir of love seems to have reached its point of 
backlash. Love and human touch are not sup- 
posed to be on the list of imports from eastern 
Europe. Seidl seems to suggest that they come 
as inevitable by-products, as a function of the 
surplus humanity he attributes to an eastern 
Europe still imagined as a “bloc.”*? 

In the context of the 1970s housework 
debate, Caroline Freeman wrote, “We must 
aim to draw a wedge between the physical 
tasks of housework and the emotional servic- 
ing wives and mothers are expected to do as 
women” (147). If only we could. Reproduction 
is a broad category; its physical and emotional 
tasks are interrelated and are not easily sepa- 
rable. The labor involved in mothering is a 
test case here. Hypothetically, the Austrian 
mother could provide emotional, loving care 
to her children, like talking, laughing, caress- 
ing, singing, and occasional playing, while 
Olga could cook the children’s food, wash 
their clothes, walk them to school, and clean 
their mess. On the one hand, we would have 
quality time; on the other, the dirty work.** 
On the one hand, spiritual work; on the other, 
menial work.** The problem is not only that 
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the Austrian mother in Seid|’s film does not 
perform the “spiritual” tasks of parenting 
but that the dirty work is infused with care. 
Olga touches the patients in the geriatric ward 
through her cleaning gloves (fig. 5).*° The im- 
age belongs to a sequence of episodes of touch, 
filmed from a distance by a shaky handheld 
camera at first, then by a calmer camera that 
allows for more proximity but still hesitates 
and holds back. Finally, the camera stops to 
frame a planimetric, frontal shot of Olga’s 
head as it slowly tilts down to reveal a photo- 
graphic pose of her gloved hands touching a 
patient. The camera’s transition from distance 
to closeness rehearses, at the level of form, 
Olga’s own evolution in acknowledging that 
her work as a cleaner involves both menial 
and spiritual tasks. Seidl’s episodic framing 
of touch gestures toward a cinema of tactility 
that, in its politicized forms, dramatizes the 
dilemmas of the contemporary care industry. 
This capacity explains why cinema serves as a 
vehicle for the study of transnational house- 
work. Film can linger indefinitely on scenes 
in which apparently nothing happens. At the 
visual level, it slowly foregrounds a touch, 
a gesture of care. But these scenes also sug- 
gest an argument about film and time. In 
the tradition of Akerman, they produce the 
deceiving sense of empty time (temps mort) 
that dominates the world of care. Film, after 
all, can also be said to be part of the care in- 
dustry, momentarily touching an alienated 
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viewer in search of a sense of com- 
munity and political purpose. 


immaterial Labor and Women’s 
Work 


It has been noted that post-Fordist 
labor patterns structurally resem- 
ble work traditionally considered 
“women’s work” (e.g., Hardt and 
Negri). Italian autonomist Marx- 
ists have been at the forefront of 
the theorization of immaterial la- 
bor as the new mode of labor and the har- 
binger, as Maurizio Lazzarato puts it, “of a 
‘silent revolution’ taking place within the 
anthropological realities of work and within 
the reconfiguration of its meanings.” The lat- 
est form of capitalism, increasingly referred 
to as “cognitive capitalism,” seeks to “involve 
even the worker’s personality and subjectiv- 
ity within the production of value” (140, 136). 
The worker’s soul (language, creativity, affect) 
has been put to work, Franco Berardi argues. 
Instead of being controlled in a disciplinary, 
factory-based regime, the new worker is asked 
to participate cheerfully in the life of the com- 
pany. The worker’s desire is invested in work, 
because, in the absence of alternatives, the 
most interesting part of life is work. Whether 
one works for a company or not, in the new 
economy one is always quasi-self-employed, 
an entrepreneur when it comes to one’s own 
labor power and its transformation into value 
on an ever-changing market. The location of 
labor is no longer the factory; work has been 
dislocated and happens everywhere, often at 
home. Its temporality has shifted as well, for it 
becomes increasingly hard to distinguish be- 
tween work time and leisure time. The Marx- 
ist categories of production and reproduction 
become indistinguishable. Lazzarato observes 
that “life becomes inseparable from work” 
(138). Labor necessitates the creation of so- 
cial and communicational relationships, such 
that work is done collectively, in teams, and 
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communication broadly understood is often 
the measure of entrepreneurial success. This 
is not only the labor situation of highly skilled 
workers; it is a general condition. Today’s un- 
employed are expected to become creative in 
finding jobs; lack of success is the worker’s 
personal failure. Lazzarato lists the qualities 
of the new work: “Precariousness, hyperex- 
ploitation, mobility, and hierarchy” (137). 

At times reluctantly acknowledged and 
at times enthusiastically celebrated, the femi- 
nist debate on housework is an important 
precedent for the autonomist theorization of 
post-Fordist labor.*° The feminist critique of 
Marxism revealed the value extracted from 
housework as physical, relational, and affec- 
tive labor. In the second-wave feminist de- 
bate, housework took place inside and outside 
the home, at all times. Life and work were in- 
distinguishable. There was no separation be- 
tween work and leisure. Work involved some 
fun, and the worker’s desire was certainly en- 
tangled in her work. Second-wave feminists 
considered divorce an always present occu- 
pational hazard, driving home arguments 
about labor precariousness. They also argued 
for the right to refuse work. The solution to 
the problem of housework was “to take back 
our time, which happens to be our lives” (Ed- 
mond and Fleming, “If” 12). Family work was 
paradigmatic to the theorization of women’s 
work, but Hochschild argued that the work 
of the stewardess and of other female service 
providers involved the commercialization of 
sociality and affect (Managed Heart). Rol- 
lins argued that, in addition to its physical 
tasks, domestic work involved the creation of 
a complex form of sociality between employer 
and domestic, the latter needing to be “an 
amiable and pleasant person” (186). Sex work 
has only recently been theorized as a form of 
affective labor, but sex workers’ organizations 
have long argued that sex work involves the 
commercialization of certain forms of soci- 
ality, affect, and language, as the cybersex 
scene in Seid|’s film also suggests.*” It should 
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be clear that many arguments of Italian neo- 
Marxism are present in the second-wave fem- 
inist literature, inside and outside Italy.** 
How do these arguments relate to Olga? 
If we agree that Olga is the new housewife 
and that the post-Fordist worker is a variation 
on the figure of the housewife, what would it 
mean to take Olga’s labor as a model for the 
theorization of labor? First, following the 
feminist instead of the autonomist line of rea- 
soning, we might need to retool the category 
of reproduction for our post-Fordist times. 
An overly strict distinction between Fordist 
and post-Fordist economies risks relegating 
Olga’s dusting to anachronistic modes of pro- 
duction and reproduction, to some pre-infor- 
mation economy, a rudiment of a bygone era, 
when, in fact, the new economy thrives on the 
contradictions that make up the fabric of her 
labor universe, including the cohabitation of 
the archaic and the postmodern (see cyber- 
sex).’’ In an international framework, Fordist 
and post-Fordist become geographic catego- 
ries. Some economies are post-Fordist be- 
cause they outsource Fordist productive labor 
and its attendant forms of reproductive labor 
to other parts of the world. The distinction 
between Fordist and post-Fordist rehearses 
and amplifies the international division of 
labor neoliberalism inherited from colonial- 
ism.*° That distinction renders certain kinds 
of reproductive work once again invisible, 
internationally. Although this is not their in- 
tention, when autonomist Marxists note the 
collapse of the categories of production and 
reproduction, the spiritual tasks of reproduc- 
tion metonymically stand in for reproduc- 
tion as such. It is the “soul” of the housewife 
that they see in the post-Fordist worker. The 
phrase immaterial labor is meant to include 
various forms of physical labor, but it does 
not cover many aspects of Olga’s working life. 
In having Olga work in a middle-class 
Austrian home and a geriatric ward, Seidl’s 
film couples the two sites in ingenious ways. 
Aside from the question of care, and in an 
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oblique relation to it, there is the question of 
waste management. This might be the bot- 
tom line of material labor. “I did not come 
to America to do this,” a woman declares 
in Anayansi Prado’s documentary Maid 
in America (2005) as she cleans a toilet in a 
middle-class American home. It is a reminder 
that toilets, human waste, and their odors 
are recurrent motifs in narratives of trans- 
national mobility. What makes the viewer 
uncomfortable with the scene is the fact that 
toilets are supposed to be private. Dominique 
Laporte argues that in France toilets became 
private when Francois I imposed the duty of 
waste removal and cleaning on individuals: 


[W]e witness the domestication of waste, as 
a result of which the subject sees the object 
assigned to its “true” place; that is to say, to 
his home, in domus. If waste ensconced itself 
in the home, and consequently in the private 
sphere... it must certainly have played a role 
in the emergence of the family and familial in- 
timacy. ... [W]hat happens in my home, in my 
family, my dirty laundry, and all the rest is no 
affair of yours. This little heap in front of my 
door is my business; itis mine to tend. (28) 


Laporte does not tell us that “it is mine to 
tend” is just a way of speaking, since the mas- 
ter of the house delegates the tending to oth- 
ers in his household. When the housewife is 
without help, it is her job to remove waste. 
The issue is managed in silence, in the home, 
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as each family’s private business. Today, given 
that Olga is often responsible for this job, in 
the middle-class Austrian home and the ge- 
riatric ward alike, the private has gone inter- 
national.*’ Olga’s two jobs no longer cross the 
private-public distinction that second-wave 
feminists critiqued. They belong to a recon- 
figured, international private sphere, the 
space where cognitive capitalism quietly takes 
care of its dirty laundry. 

We are told post-Fordist economy is 
centered on information and communica- 
tion: “language itself has been put to work. 

.. [Llanguage itself has become wage labor” 
(Virno 271). Paolo Virno gives as an example 
“immigrants, for whom the struggle over 
wages is never separable from confrontations 
and frictions with language, forms of life, 
ethical models” (271). Olga reminds us that 
information and culture flow not in language 
but in specific languages, in a linguistic global 
and European hierarchy that parallels a citi- 
zenship hierarchy. Olga is perpetually lectured 
on the how-to of cleaning, not because she 
does not know how to do it but because lec- 
turing is a technology of power through which 
hierarchies—domestic and international—re- 
produce themselves. Her limited and accented 
knowledge of “European languages” places 
her on the “feminine” side of the international 
division of labor. The lecturing Olga endures 
is always delivered in articulate, quasi- 
scientific, unaccented German. The content of 
the lecture is not important because 
such homilies send only one mes- 
sage: you are constitutively unable 
to achieve this level of language pro- 
ficiency. Olga and her eastern Euro- 
pean coworkers pose for a shot that 
captures their skeptical listening as 
an exercise in endurance (fig. 6). If 
one can speak of the dignity of la- 
bor in Seid]’s film, it is located in the 
boredom of these faces. 

Olga has knowledge, not only 
because she is trained as a nurse in 
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Ukraine but also because she works, as a func- 
tion of what Marx called “the general intellect” 
(Grundrisse). The term has received renewed 
attention recently, serving as an anchor for 
the autonomist celebration of the affirmative 
potential of immaterial labor. The lecturing 
scenes in the film dramatize the realization 
that, if Olga is to continue to clean European 
toilets and provide unacknowledged, unremu- 
nerated care labor on the side, the translation 
of her knowledge into productive communica- 
tive information needs to fail. As the viewer 
follows the minute movements of her face, 
it becomes clear that Olga is constantly in- 
terpreting and translating information.*” 
Lecturers are present, however, to make her 
knowledge appear inadequate. They, after all, 
make a living out of the staged failed transla- 
tion of Olga’s knowledge. The unscripted ges- 
tural choreography of this scene dramatizes 
the active production of this failure. 

Seidl filmed Import Export in winter. 
White snow offers a visual continuity be- 
tween Austria and Ukraine. On account of 
the winter landscape, a few times in the film 
the viewer is unsure whether a scene takes 
place in Austria or Ukraine. If there is a con- 
tinuous Europe in Import Export, it is a mood 
induced by this disturbing white snow. Sty- 
listic choices are restrained, as the film oscil- 
lates between static, planimetric camera shots 
and shaky handheld shots. One could say 
Seidl is taking austerity measures, avant la 
lettre. The austere episodic continuity of the 
film constructs an affinity between Olga and 
the protagonist of the second half of the film, 
Paul, a young, unemployed Austrian man ex- 
ported to Ukraine. Olga and Paul belong to 
the same precarious generation of European 
youth. But Seidl’s film tells us something im- 
portant about the uneven distribution of vul- 
nerability and labor precariousness between 
the sexes gone transnational. The charac- 
ters never meet; they never occupy the same 
space, the same boat, the same “precariat.” 
They travel on tracks that resonate with each 
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other (rhyme is the word used by Mattias Frey 
[196]) but never intersect. The material reali- 
ties of two parallel Europes pressured Seidl 
to look for a form that would do them justice 
(import/export). Seidl does not tell us that 
Paul remains sutured to the Austrian welfare 
state and to a potential “income of citizen- 
ship,” made possible, at least in part, by the 
surplus extracted from Olga’s labor.** Their 
adventures are structurally parallel, but Olga 
and Paul are segregated by the international 
sexual division of labor, as well as the new ra- 
cial, ethnic, and citizenship-based European 
stratifications—the new wall, if you will. 


Notes 


1. In an effort to distance myself from the rhetoric of 
the Cold War, the most recent installment in the Euro- 
pean production of “Eastern Europe,” I will not capitalize 
the adjectives eastern/western. For the history of the term 
“Eastern Europe,” from the Enlightenment to the present, 
and the place of the Cold War in this history, see Wolff. 

2. Seidl described his casting choices in an inter- 
view: “I thought it would be better to get somebody who 
doesn’t know the language and has never been to the 
West. So we did a casting call in the Ukraine, with the 
requirements that there would be no actresses from Kiev, 
only women from the sticks who had never been in front 
of a camera” (Huber 26). 

3. Seidl’s film claims membership in a cinematic tra- 
dition in which film critically frames gestures—a touch, a 
look, the movement of a hand. “Making gestures citable” 
is one of the greatest achievements of the actor, Samuel 
Weber writes, reading Walter Benjamin (97). Seid! made 
a point of using nonprofessional actors, in an effort to 
“cite” spontaneous, unscripted gestures. 

4. Levy, Pensky, and Torpey trace the debate prompted 
by Habermas’s use of the phrase “core Europe.” 

5. Seidl’s 1990 documentary Good News; or, Of Paper- 
boys, Dead Dogs, and Other Viennese began a long-term 
project of documenting the everyday lives of migrant 
workers—first in Austria, then in Europe. Stefan Grisse- 
mann refers to Seidl’s project as “docu-fictional anthro- 
pology” (19). 

6. On transnational motherhood, see Hondagneu- 
Sotelo and Avila. 

7. In another scene in Import Export, an immigrant 
woman attends a course on Austrian job-application 
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procedures. She is praised when she learns the appro- 
priate way of introducing herself: “Hi, this is Andrea 
Milica. I was born in Yugoslavia. I am looking for a job 
as a cleaning lady.” The scene suggests that the woman’s 
expertise is a function of her gender, place of birth, and 
citizenship. Half of all migrant and immigrant women in 
Austria work as domestic workers (Haidinger 172). 

8. In Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel, Panurge 
debates the pros and cons of marriage. Among other 
things, he claims, one is at a disadvantage in old age if 
one is not married. Were he to fall ill, who would care 
for him (444)? Seidl pushed this argument to its logical 
consequences in an earlier film, Loss Is to Be Expected 
(1992), which features an elderly Austrian man looking 
for a wife to cook for him. 

9. Thomas Elsaesser writes about the European cin- 
ematic public sphere: “Film festivals have in effect cre- 
ated one of the most interesting public spheres available 
in the cultural field today: more lively and dynamic than 
the gallery-art and museum world, more articulate and 
militant than the pop music, rock concert and DJ-world, 
more international than the theatre, performance and 
dance world, more political and engaged than the world 
of literature and the academy” (101). 

10. On this work’s historical oscillation between “pro- 
ductive” and “reproductive,” see Boydston. 

11. Selma James listed the tasks involved in reproduc- 
tive labor: “First it [a human being] must be nine months 
in the womb and must be fed, clothed and trained; then 
when it works its bed must be made, its floors swept, its 
lunch box prepared, its sexuality not gratified but quieted, 
its dinner ready when it gets home, even if this is eight in 
the morning after night shift. ... This is how labor power 
is produced and reproduced when it is daily consumed in 
the factory or the office. To describe its basic production 
and reproduction is to describe women’s work” (37). 

12. On the general strike, see Dalla Costa. 

13. Although often the feminist call was to “get 
women out of the home,” work was not idealized as a 
solution. Mariarosa Dalla Costa and Selma James wrote, 
“[W]omen refuse the myth of liberation through work. 
For we have worked enough. We have chopped billions 
of tons of cotton, washed billions of dishes, scrubbed 
billions of floors, typed billions of letters, wired billions 
of radio sets, washed billions of nappies by hand and in 
machines. ... We must refuse the development they are 
offering us” (51). The Los Angeles Wages for Housework 
Committee argued, “When we fight for jobs, we fight for 
the right to be exploited, we fight for the right to do more 
work” (124). Retracing the history of this debate, Kathi 
Weeks emphasizes that “wages for housework” was at the 
same time a demand, a provocation, and a perspective 
(128); its spirit was antiwork and sometimes postwork. 

14. For a history of this debate, see Dinner. 

15. Ukeles enumerates the tasks of maintenance work 
in her “Manifesto for Maintenance Art 1969!”: “clean 
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your desk, wash the dishes, clean the floor, wash your 
clothes, wash your toes, change the baby’s diaper, finish 
the report, correct the typos, mend the fence, keep the 
customer happy, throw out the stinking garbage, watch 
out don’t put things in your nose, what shall I wear, I have 
no sox, pay your bills, don’t litter, save string, wash your 
hair, change the sheets, go to the store, I’m out of per- 
fume, say it again—he doesn’t understand, say it again— 
it leaks, go to work, this art is dusty, clear the table, call 
him again, flush the toilet, stay young” (6). 

16. Anne McClintock made a similar argument on the 
margins of popular S/M theatrical enactments: “Prosti- 
tutes testify that men frequently enact scripts framed by 
the ‘degradation’ of domesticity: paying large sums of 
money to sweep, clean, launder, and tidy, under a female 
regime of verbal taunts and abuse. .. . [T]he spectacle of 
the male ‘slave’ on his hands and knees, naked as a newt 
and scrubbing the kitchen floor, throws radically into 
question ‘Nature’s’ edict that differences in gender entail 
natural divisions of labor” (93, 97). 

17. Central here is what Saskia Sassen calls “the femi- 
nization of survival.” Eastern European countries like 
Ukraine, Moldova, Romania, and Bulgaria (EU and 
non-EU countries) are following in the footsteps of the 
Philippines and Sri Lanka, facilitating “survival circuits” 
through the export of women’s labor. The need for do- 
mestic labor in western Europe was met in the postwar 
period by women from former European colonies (Algeri- 
ans in France, West Indians in Britain), as well as women 
from poorer parts of Europe (Spain, Italy, Portugal). A 
wave of Filipina domestic workers then met the increas- 
ing demand for domestic work. They are now followed 
by women from central and eastern Europe. Women 
from the former Soviet Union come next, their lack of 
European Union citizenship causing increased labor 
precariousness. The last ring in the “global care chain” 
(Hochschild’s term) in this region consists of Polish 
women who do domestic work in Germany and who hire 
Ukrainian women to clean their houses and care for their 
children in Poland. For this history, see Bridget Anderson. 

18. For the numbers, see Treas. 

19. The old patterns take us back to histories of co- 
lonialism and slavery (Glenn; Kaplan). The American 
sources here suggest that Europe is an Americanist text 
today, a symptom of a certain kind of Americanization 
of the globe, seen not through the McDonaldization of 
the 1990s but through the racial and ethnic stratification 
of “women’s work.” A follow-up project would be to as- 
sess Americanization once it is returned, comparatively, 
to the United States. 

20. Lisa Atkins argues that the last two decades have 
witnessed the dispersal of reproductive labor across the 
social body, such that this labor is no longer subject to 
the logic of patriarchal exchange in the private sphere. 
While I agree that some aspects of reproductive labor 
have been dispersed, I believe Olga’s presence in the Aus- 
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trian household pressures us to consider the production 
of an international “private sphere,” with its own atten- 
dant patriarchalism. 

21. Benedict Anderson’s reminder is more welcome 
than ever: “The segregated queues that all of us experi- 
ence at airport immigration barricades mark economic 
status far more than any political attachments. In effect, 
they figure differential tariffs on human labor” (324). 

22. We can assume Olga makes about 500 euros a 
month, at a rate of about 2.2 euros an hour (Haidinger 169). 

23. Historically, this work has often been done by 
slaves, indentured servants, and other racially and ethni- 
cally marginalized groups (Rollins). 

24. It would be a mistake to “blame” feminism for 
this phenomenon. A reading of the second-wave sources 
is instructive because it shows this development to be far 
from the spirit of the feminist debate. Bosniak strongly 
rebuts the assumption that feminism is the culprit here. 

25. André Bazin developed his thoughts on “total neo- 
realism” on the margins of a scene in Vittorio De Sica and 
Cesare Zavattini’s Umberto D. (1952), in which a maid 
is making coffee: “the girl gets up, potters about in the 
kitchen, chases away the ants, grinds the coffee... and all 
these ‘unimportant’ actions are recorded for us in strict 
temporal continuity” (181). On Akerman’s revision of neo- 
realism, see Margulies. On Viennese actionism, see Green. 

26. On the postcolonial condition of eastern Europe, 
see Moore. 

27. Bridget Anderson quotes a Filipina maid working 
in Paris: “the only thing I cannot do is go to bed with her 
husband. If only I can go to bed with her husband maybe 
she will ask me to because I am doing everything.” There 
is a small niche of the domestic labor market in which 
maids are required to clean in the nude. Domestic work- 
ers who place ads offering their services sometimes add 
“no sex” (16). Juxtaposed to McClintock’s description of 
S/M reenactments of the domestic scene, this suggests 
the existence of a libidinal economy (Lyotard), a struc- 
ture of desire caught up with housework. 

28. Although she can pass, Olga is not white. The criti- 
cal task imposed by this scene is to describe the processes 
through which a blonde woman like Olga is racialized. 
This is, in David Theo Goldberg and John Solomos’s vo- 
cabulary, “raceless racialization,” its racelessnness a func- 
tion of the fact that race as a biological category has been 
left behind by most Europeans. Racialization, on the other 
hand, is fiercely at work in Europe today. The term was 
used by Robert Miles to describe the situation of migrant 
workers in Britain in the twentieth century. It includes 
“white” workers coming from racialized European popu- 
lations. In recent years, the term has been taken up by a 
range of scholars in critical race theory. The racialization 
of “Eastern Europeans” has received little attention. An 
exercise in comparative racialization reveals that the east- 
ern European case can shed a new/old light on processes of 
racialization. We know that in the nineteenth century Eu- 
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ropeans were divided into racial types (Celts, Slavs, Latins, 
etc.). It is also well known that European migration to the 
United States at the end of the nineteenth century fell into 
distinct racial categories. “Real whites” came from north- 
western Europe. While the term Caucasian was used in 
the United States in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury to whiten eastern European and Jewish immigrants, 
no similar whitening has occurred in western Europe, 
which works not with a white-black binary but rather with 
a racial hierarchy composed of many ladders. Contempo- 
rary patterns of eastern European migration to western 
Europe suggest an updated nineteenth-century model for 
the racialization of certain eastern Europeans inhabiting 
the European subproletariat. See Jacobson; Brodkin; Shih. 

29. Transnational marriage is the focus in Seidl’s 1994 
documentary The Last Real Men. On transnational mar- 
riage, see Parvulescu. 

30. On outsourced elder care, see Neilson. 

31. Seidl is skeptical about digital media. Once in 
front of a computer in the context of the cybersex busi- 
ness, Olga could have used the Internet to look for a job 
in Austria. Instead, Seidl has her receive a letter from a 
friend, inviting her to come to Austria. Once in Austria, 
Olga could have used the Internet to make video calls to 
her son and mother. Instead, Seidl’s film has her make 
furtive phone calls. Letters and phones—so-called old 
media—are preferred to the new so that the Internet can 
be framed as alienating and exploitative in the cybersex 
scene. At a formal level, Seidl’s skepticism concerns the 
transition from analog to digital media, which is thought 
to threaten the cinematic medium and its indexical real- 
ism, leading to worries about “the death of cinema.” 

32. Seidl declared in an interview, “I made many 
journeys to Eastern Europe, and I like the mentality of 
the people there, their conviviality and hospitality. Also, 
there is much beauty and ugliness in Eastern Europe, a 
lot to despair about, but also a lot to love... . [T]here is a 
lot of humanity . . .” (Huber 26, 28). 

33. Romero writes, “Domestics and nannies are rel- 
egated to the more physical and taxing part of child work 
while employers upgrade their own status to mother- 
managers” (1659). I am not sure the term mother-manager 
is plastic enough to capture the labor involved in fam- 
ily work after the middle-class Western woman is liber- 
ated from its most arduous tasks. Today this includes the 
production and cultivation of a familial public relations 
network; the aesthetic staging of the house to meet social 
and professional expectations; the production and cultiva- 
tion of social, cultural, and educational relations deemed 
necessary to good parenting; and training that helps 
the mother-manager keep up and expand her affective- 
cognitive capital. It should be acknowledged that while the 
domestic worker’s labor is exhausting, the Western woman 
experiences her own forms of stress, guilt, and fatigue. 

34. On this distinction, which comes from the history 
of slavery, see Roberts. 
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35. On cinema’s investment in touch, see Elsaesser 
and Hagener (108). Seidl’s 1996 documentary Animal 
Love makes the controversial point that pet love should 
be understood as an effect of the care deficit. His most 
recent film, Paradise: Love (2012), is an exploration of sex 
tourism as a branch of the global care industry. 

36. On the celebration of feminism as an antecedent 
to the autonomist debate, see Marazzi; for an analysis of 
the feminist contribution to autonomist Marxism, see 
also Weeks; Ngai. 

37. On sex work as affective labor, see Ditmore. 

38. Citing Gloria Steinem’s Revolution from Within 
and Jane Fonda’s autobiography and ignoring the femi- 
nist critical literature on the affective dimensions of 
housework, Eva Illouz argues that feminism (understood 
as a family-centered form of psychologizing self-help) 
was an important factor in the formation of what she 
calls “emotional capitalism.” Illouz writes, “[T]he cul- 
tural persuasions of therapy, economic productivity, and 
feminism intertwined and enmeshed with one another 
and provided the rationale, the methods, and the moral 
impetus to extract emotions from the realm of inner life 
and put them at the center of selfhood and sociability 
in the form of a cultural model that has become widely 
pervasive, namely the model of communication” (36). It 
should be clear that the feminist housework debate, in- 
stead of being conducive to “emotional capitalism,” was 
one of the first sites where its emergence was contested. 
Arlie Russell Hochschild’s recent book, suggestively ti- 
tled The Outsourced Self: Intimate Life in Market Times, 
continues work anchored in this tradition. 

39. For a critique of post-Fordist accounts of cognitive 
capitalism that elide a range of reproductive and regen- 
erative forms of labor, see Waldby and Cooper. 

40. Berardi acknowledges the geographic distribu- 
tion of Fordism and post-Fordism (85). But he mentions 
it in passing; his site of focus, emphasis, and perspective 
is immaterial labor: “Today, what does it mean to work? 
As a general tendency, work is performed according to 
the same physical patterns: we all sit in front of a screen 
and move our fingers across a keyboard. We type” (74). 
Olga, too, works in front of a computer screen in one of 
her jobs, but typing is a marginal task. My interest is in 
reformulating an Althusserian question: what does post- 
Fordism look like in an international frame “from the 
point of view of reproduction”? 

41. On eastern European women and domestic work, 
toilet cleaning in particular, see Marciniak. 

42. Seid] was unhappy that Rak, who was chosen 
for the role of Olga because she did not speak German, 
quickly learned to speak the language: “when she arrived 
she spoke German rather too well! I wanted her to speak 
the way a cleaning woman in that situation would: indi- 
vidual words rather than complete sentences” (Wheatley). 

43. The income of citizenship is one of the most influ- 
ential practical ideas to have emerged from the Western 
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left in the last two decades. The proposal aims to sever 
the relation between work and income. The term basic 
income, often used as an alternative to income of citizen- 
ship, obscures the fact that citizenship is a prerequisite for 
the proposed guaranteed income all citizens (and, in some 
formulations, noncitizen legal residents) would receive, 
unconditionally, without work. Some proponents of basic 
income (see Hardt) simultaneously argue for global citi- 
zenship, so that the proposed income would not reproduce 
existing citizenship hierarchies, but, for the most part, 
citizenship remains an explicit or tacit condition for ba- 
sic income. Kathi Weeks works within a national (United 
States) framework when she celebrates its promise, includ- 
ing its gender-neutral appeal. In an international frame, 
“women” reemerges as an economic category. If, as Weeks 
suggests, basic income would be a way to acknowledge the 
reproductive work all of us do for cognitive capitalism, the 
fact that those who actually do some of its most arduous 
tasks (Olga) would be excluded from it is unacceptable. 
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AUL LAURENCE DUNBAR’S LEGACY AS A POET HAS BEEN LARGELY 
determined by the critical debates about his dialect poetry. 
The persistent emphasis on dialect originates in William Dean 
Howells’s description, in his introduction to Dunbar’s 1896 Lyrics of 
Lowly Life, of the poet’s dialect verse as the marker of his “artistic 
completeness.” Dunbar’s dialect poems, Howells argues, illuminate 
the “precious difference of temperament between the races” and of- 
fer unique “divinations and reports of what passes in the hearts and 
minds of a lowly people” (xvii-xviii). Howells’s pronouncement on 
the aesthetic merit of Dunbar’s poetry reverberates across a century 
of criticism that debates the capacity of dialect to graph racial differ- 
ence.’ Whether influenced by New Negro tenets, Black Arts politics, 
or poststructuralist or new historicist reading practices, however, 
Dunbar’s critical readers often share Howells’s verdict that dialect po- 
etry represents Dunbar’s most notable achievement, even if they do 
not share Howell’s patronizing rhetoric.” These critics’ methodologi- 
cally divergent readings all regard linguistic difference, codified in 
dialect’s orthography and rhythms, as the key measure of racialized 
expression in Dunbar’s poetics. They force his poetry into the neatly 
dichotomous categories “standard” and “dialect” and foreground the 
literary coding of racial authenticity as his poetry’s essential stake.’ 
However instructive these dialect debates have proved, they have 
necessarily circumscribed critical approaches to Dunbar’s various 
body of work. While racial performance, as Gavin Jones’s Strange 
Talk cogently argues, is a central dimension of fin de si¢cle Ameri- 
can culture, its pervasiveness in critical discourse on Dunbar has 
overshadowed his perhaps more powerful considerations of every- 
day racial constraint. In this essay, I argue that such constraint is 
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vividly present in Dunbar’s portrayals of la- 
bor and that these georgic meditations rep- 
resent his most incisive thinking about the 
hardships of African American life in the 
post-Reconstruction era. In Dunbar’s dialect 
and standard-English poetry, labor is the first 
principle, the common necessity, of life itself. 
As Dunbar puts it in “The Seedling,” “Every 
child must share life’s labor / Just as well as 
every man.” The master trope of labor bears 
a racial inflection in Dunbar’s work: labor as 
suffering without redemption remains the 
lot of a burdened few. For African Ameri- 
cans at century’s end, life is work—difficult, 
necessary, and often without reward. The 
overarching theme of many Dunbar poems 
echoes a key passage in Vergil’s Georgics: “Ev- 
erything / was toil, relentless toil, urged on 
by need” (1.145-46). Georgic poems define la- 
bor as grounded in lack, as necessary for bare 
survival, and as hostage to larger forces that 
threaten to undermine its progress—themes 
that echo throughout Dunbar’s verse.* 
Dunbar’s sustained emphasis on the 
work of life responds to the labor-centered 
racial problems of his historical moment: the 
emergent forms of conscripted labor and the 
enduring reduction, both discursively and 
materially, of African Americans to laborers 
rather than citizens. His georgics articulate 
an imaginative “turning South,” to borrow 
a phrase from Houston Baker, Jr., present- 
ing the hard agrarian work characteristic of 
the rural Black Belt as the image of African 
American life at the turn of the century (26). 
I focus here on georgics from Lyrics of Lowly 
Life, Dunbar’s first commercially published 
book and a text reflecting larger debates over 
African American productivity as a precon- 
dition for participation in national life. In 
its images of labor without respite or recom- 
pense, Lyrics of Lowly Life represents Dun- 
bar’s most sustained response to the agrarian 
myth of racial freedom achieved through ag- 
ricultural work. Written in the context of Jim 
Crow laws, vagrancy statutes, and other coer- 
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cive means of restricting black mobility and 
extracting compulsory labor, these poems 
disarticulate manual labor from discourses 
of racial self-improvement and emancipation. 
At the same time, Dunbar’s georgics assert 
the sympathetic humanity and blamelessness 
of African Americans in the face of virulent 
institutional racism. 

To shift critical emphasis from perfor- 
mance to work is to turn from questions of 
authenticity, accommodation, and subver- 
sion to different representational issues in 
Dunbar’s writing: those of necessity and con- 
straint. By foregrounding its georgic strain, I 
argue that Dunbar’s poetry deemphasizes ro- 
mantic portrayals of poetic enslavement or re- 
sistance in favor of an examination of labor’s 
tragic, nonredemptive nature. While capitalist 
modernity is defined above all by the transi- 
tion from slave labor to “free” labor—to a sys- 
tem in which workers own and sell their labor 
power—Dunbar’s poetry illustrates a mode of 
labor that fits neither category. The problem 
of occupying this nebulous middle ground be- 
tween modes of production, where the laborer 
is neither free nor enslaved, is at the heart 
of these georgics, which depict the African 
American subject as consigned to an inferior 
position by forces of economic modernization. 
If the georgic encodes confrontations between 
transhistorical understandings of work (as ef- 
fort, burden, foundation of civilization) and 
labor’s historically specific determinations, 
Dunbar’s georgics reveal the material effects 
of the uneven modernization of racialized la- 
bor in the post-Reconstruction era. 


“The Shadow of a Deep Disappointment” 


Georgic derives from the Greek terms for 
“earth” or “field” and “work,” and georgic 
poetry attends to manual and particularly 
agricultural labor, taking the laborer as its 
central protagonist (Lilly 20). Georgic poetry, 
from its roots in Hesiod and Vergil forward, 
“argue(s] against... the idealism of a natu- 
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ral spontaneity,” of imagination or earthly 
bounty, and instead insists on the need for 
sustained and correctly applied effort (Put- 
nam 152). Work is compulsory and difficult, 
undertaken in the face of potential failure, 
and valued for the hard-won knowledge it 
yields. In Vergil’s Georgics, the master text of 
this mode, the ravages of disease and blight, 
the unknowable whims of the gods, the vicis- 
situdes of political turmoil, and the ruinous 
power of storms shadow the everyday labors 
of the farmer. The achievements of manual ef- 
fort are continually threatened by the entropy 
of natural and historical forces. In a georgic, 
the farmer inhabits a diminished world where 
hard work and the knowledge that this work 
generates guarantee neither rest nor reward. 
The georgic mode thus contains what 
Anthony Low calls a “double vision” of labor 
as at once a “curse and a blessing” (11). Work 
alone, in a georgic poem, has the potential to 
civilize the self, master the chaotic forces of 
nature, and stabilize society. Yet labor is also 
the sign of the reduced nature of human life, 
its everyday suffering, and stands for the need 
for discipline to combat the entropic forces 
that threaten survival. In their attention to 
the dual nature of work, georgics illuminate 
the polarities evident in the etymologies of 
labor and work. Hannah Arendt points out 
in The Human Condition, “All the European 
words for ‘labor’ .. . signify pain and effort 
and are also used for pangs of birth. Labor 
has the same etymological root as labare (“to 
stumble under a burden”); ponos [Greek] 
and Arbeit [German] have the same etymo- 
logical roots as ‘poverty”” (48). Yet labor also 
carries the positive meaning of industry that 
produces worthy ends (“Labour”). The ety- 
mology of work similarly stresses necessity 
and painfulness, as well as the moral quality 
of effort and the achievement of the artifact 
produced (“Work”). This dialectic of pain and 
gain, dehumanizing burden and humanizing 
virtue, grounds georgic poetry's examination 
of human exertion, working less to resolve 
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these polarities than to illuminate how they 
operate in a specific historical context. In the 
case of Dunbar’s poetry, his georgics examine 
what W. E. B. DuBois calls the “double-aimed 
struggle of the black artisan” in the postbel- 
lum years—“on the one hand to escape white 
contempt for a nation of mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and on the other hand 
to plough and nail and dig for a poverty- 
stricken horde”—a struggle that necessarily 
ends in disappointed failure, despite the la- 
borer’s earnest efforts (6). 

Dunbar’s invocation of georgic themes 
is not sui generis but emerges from a long- 
standing, if little acknowledged, georgic tra- 
dition in American literature. As Timothy 
Sweet points out in his American Georgics: 
Economy and Environment in Early American 
Literature, georgic has largely been subsumed 
into pastoral in American literary criticism, 
such that the inheritance of georgic is rechan- 
neled into broader interpretations of envi- 
ronmental literature or what Leo Marx calls 
“complex pastoral” (Sweet 2-3).° Yet the two 
modes are distinct, as Joseph Addison’s 1697 
“Essay on the Georgics” points out. Addison 
characterizes pastoral and georgic as diver- 
gent “class[es]” of poetry: where the pastoral 
employs a deliberately simplified or rustic 
style that imitates its shepherd protagonists, 
the georgic offers “instructions” in its de- 
scriptions of rural life, expressing “moral 
duties” and “philosophical speculations” 
through its representations of the processes 
of everyday work. Georgic didacticism oc- 
cupies a simultaneously narrow and broad 
frame of reference, conveying what Addison 
calls the “rules of practice” of agrarian labor 
and inquiring into their connection to larger 
historical forces such as the nation-state, im- 
perial expansion, and global commerce (155). 
With critics such as William Dowling, Larry 
Kutchen, and Juan Christian Pellicer, Sweet 
has charted a significant georgic presence in 
American literature of the eighteenth through 
mid-nineteenth centuries that draws on the 
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topoi of eighteenth-century British georgics— 
the ideology of improvement and the “moral 
obligation” of labor—to laud the civic virtues 
of nation building (10). While this agrarian- 
nationalist georgic mode, associated with the 
poetry of Timothy Dwight, Philip Freneau, 
and Joel Barlow and the prose of J. Hector 
St. John de Crévecoeur, Thomas Jefferson, 
and James Fenimore Cooper, fades by the 
mid-nineteenth century as the development 
of a differentiated national economy renders 
a unifying agrarian ideal outdated, georgic’s 
characteristic theme of necessary labor per- 
sists across nineteenth-century American lit- 
erature. In the postbellum era, the georgic—as 
what Kurt Heinzelman calls a “protean dis- 
cursive form” rooted in but not limited to 
poetry—becomes a medium for reflections on 
uneven modernization, national reunification, 
and the decline of agrarianism (184). Georgic 
representations of the material processes and 
social contradictions of labor emerge in works 
by Walt Whitman, Herman Melville, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Charles W. Chesnutt, Stephen Crane, 
Edwin Markham, and Frank Norris, among 
others. In Lyrics of Lowly Life, the agrarian 
tropes and didactic orientation central to the 
georgic illuminate the unfreedoms of the Jim 
Crow South for African Americans. 

A host of poems in Lyrics of Lowly Life 
center on fragile endeavors that fail to achieve 
durable success. While critics have tended to 
focus on Dunbar’s tropes of enslavement (the 
caged bird of “Sympathy”) or racial perfor- 
mance (the mask of “We Wear the Mask”), 
figures of laborers toiling against enormous 
odds populate Lyrics of Lowly Life. Dunbar 
uses these figures to encourage persever- 
ance—“keep a-pluggin’ away,” one poem 
exhorts (“Keep”)—and to mourn failed at- 
tempts, as in “He Had His Dream”: “He la- 
bored hard and failed at last, / His sails too 
weak to bear the blast.” But above all, Dunbar 
represents life as labor suffused with diffi- 
culty, uncertainty, and pain: 
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My days are never days of ease; 

I till my ground and prune my trees. 
When ripened gold is all the plain, 

I put my sickle to the grain. 

I labor hard, and toil and sweat, 
While others dream within the dell. 


These lines from “The Poet and His Song” 
represent diligent effort at the furthest remove 
from pastoral idyll. Describing the speaker 
as the georgic agricola tilling the earth and 
pruning trees, Dunbar portrays everyday life 
in antipastoral terms as the site of ceaseless 
work. His speaker’s “days are never days of 
ease” but are grounded in material necessity. 
What others view as scenic beauty—the “rip- 
ened gold” of wheat in the field—is for Dun- 
bar’s narrator merely an occasion for renewed 
effort, marking his labor as specialized obli- 
gation rather than universal condition. This 
work can be destroyed by capricious forces: 
“Sometimes a blight upon the tree / Takes all 
my fruit away from me.” The governing mood 
of these poems is disappointment. 

That these poems turn to explorations of 
work as the locus of racial disappointment 
should not be surprising, since the fate of 
black Americans in the postbellum period 
was defined above all by their social con- 
stitution vis-a-vis labor. In the brief heyday 
of Reconstruction, the free labor of African 
Americans appeared to be the key not sim- 
ply to their integration into American life but 
also to the modernization of the South. As 
one northern congressman declared, “[T]he 
whole land will revive under the magic touch 
of free labor” (Kolchin 215). Labor was the 
defining element of blacks’ newfound sta- 
tus as enfranchised citizens in postbellum 
America: it was “by the sweat of their brow” 
that they would justify their right to full par- 
ticipation in civic and social life. Yet by the 
turn of the century this vision of black labor 
producing a renaissance for southern society 
had vanished from American life. As Da- 
vid Brion Davis argues, the “continuities of 
plantation agriculture from slavery to ten- 
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ant farming” in the South were maintained 
through exploitative practices designed to re- 
duce mobility and ensure a docile work force 
(276). The nominally free labor of African 
Americans thus continued to be subjugated 
and controlled through a variety of extralegal 
means.” Meanwhile, blacks became a conve- 
nient scapegoat for southern economic blight 
and the failures of integrated government.’ 
By the 1890s not only southern but also 
northern whites began to regard southern 
blacks as fundamentally unwilling to work. 
As the New York Times editorialized in 1890, 
“[T]he great trouble in the South has always 
been the idleness and consequent worthless- 
ness of a large part of the negro population” 
(qtd. in Richardson 205). This narrative’s 
most well-known proponent was Booker T. 
Washington, whose 1895 “Atlanta Compro- 
mise” speech called for blacks to “cast down 
your bucket where you are,” arguing that the 
current generation has forgotten how to labor 
in their premature yearning for full equal- 
ity (219). Washington’s speech cemented the 
fin de siécle conception that African Ameri- 
cans had earned their status as incomplete 
citizens and were thus fated to labor toward 
freedom from the lowest social rung: “it is 
at the bottom of life we must begin, and not 
at the top,” Washington declared. African 
American labor, in his argument, remains la- 
bor for another, the undertaking of marginal 
drudge work that whites refuse: as Washing- 
ton assured his white audience, “[African 
Americans] will buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places in your fields.” Black 
workers begin in deficit, toiling in the “waste 
places” to earn the right to equality—an 
equality that will be granted on the basis of 
a proven “loyalty” and “devotion,” struggled 
for rather than “artificially forc[ed]” (221). 
This narrative of uplift through manual labor 
substituted laborer for citizen, framing full 
participation in the public sphere not as an 
inalienable right but as a future transaction 
purchased through present labor. Southern 
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blacks were condemned to what Dunbar calls, 
in a 1903 essay, the “new and more dastardly 
form of slavery”—peonage and sharecrop- 
ping—which served, along with the terrifying 
violence of lynching, as “fresh degradation of 
an already degraded race” (“Fourth of July”). 
Thus, as Saidiya Hartman suggests, “the toil- 
ing figure, the bent back” of the black laborer 
may be seen as a master image of the racial 
politics of the era, conjuring the indistin- 
guishability between slavery and freedom and 
the indebted nature of work for a generation 
of African Americans (135). 

The metonymic reduction of African 
Americans to the “productions of [their] 
hands,” which makes claims to personhood, 
equality, and citizenship contingent on the 
capacity to labor for the national good, is the 
backdrop for Dunbar’s pessimistic georgic 
mode in Lyrics of Lowly Life. His poem “Dis- 
appointed,” for example, offers what Hart- 
man might call a “scene of subjection” in its 
portrayal of an old man whose work leads 
only to suffering. This eighteen-line poem 
depicts an old man engaged in subsistence 
agrarian production. He takes palpable plea- 
sure in his work, “toiling in joy from dew to 
dew.” At first the weather cooperates with his 
labors, allowing a “fine” orchard to grow and 
inducing him to “quiet [his] thrifty fears.” But 
a storm soon gathers, destroying his careful 
efforts. The old man, “with a cry from his soul 
despairing, /... bowed... down to the earth 
and wept.” As he lies prostrate before his ru- 
ined labor, “a voice cried aloud from the driv- 
ing rain; / ‘Arise, old man, and plant again!” 

From the poem’s beginning, Dunbar 
stresses the vulnerability of the old man, who 
has no fruits stored and whose advanced age 
marks the uncertainty of his endeavor, begun 
not in the prime of life but close to his “failing 
years.” The fragility of his efforts is height- 
ened by his premonitory “fears” and under- 
scored by his dependence on the whims of 
sun and rain. This atmosphere of uncertainty 
and the destruction that ensues echo the 
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scenes of ruined labor in georgic poems from 
Vergil through James Thomson and Oliver 
Goldsmith—scenes that reinforce the “dou- 
ble vision” of labor as civilizing and objecti- 
fying. Dunbar characterizes the old man by 
the diligence of his labor, the care with which 
he “planted and dug and tended” his orchard. 
Such activity signals what Karl Marx calls 
human “species-life,” the “life-engendering 
life” of productive labor (Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts 76). The “joy” with 
which the old man undertakes his task recalls 
Marx’s description of “passion” as “the es- 
sential force of man energetically bent on its 
object” (136). Through his portrayal of the old 
man’s energetic willingness to labor, Dunbar 
characterizes him as a civilized cultivator ca- 
pable of guiding his endeavors to fruition. Yet 
his work provides no guarantee of freedom or 
durable achievement. It is instead susceptible 
to forces beyond the old man’s control, as eas- 
ily destroyed as it is carefully produced. Thus, 
labor is the measure both of the protagonist’s 
humanity, creative potential, and animating 
passion and of his exposure to victimization. 
By framing the laborer as a representative hu- 
man figure subjugated not only despite but 
also through his hard work, Dunbar separates 
effort from achievement in “Disappointed.” In 
the face of widespread claims of black idleness 
and admonitions to work toward equality, 
Dunbar asserts the value of his agrarian pro- 
tagonist as an able laborer but claims that the 
man’s willingness to labor—and that labor it- 
self—will not guarantee his freedom. 

The revelation, common to georgic po- 
ems, that the farmer’s vigilance does not as- 
sure success and that the only certainty is 
unceasing effort gains a distinctive historical 
valence in Dunbar’s closing couplet. Emerging 
from the “driving rain” is an injunction, god- 
like in its omniscient authority, commanding 
the old man to “arise” and “plant again.” The 
introduction of an authoritative statement 
ordering the old man to labor provokes a 
startling revelation: his work is doubly deter- 
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mined, by natural forces beyond his command 
and by an external voice of absolute power. 
This directive reveals him as a figure laboring 
under the aegis of an authority not his own. 
By closing the poem with this order, Dunbar 
gestures toward the persistence of slavery’s ex- 
ternally bound labor. The protagonist's labor 
is not simply subject to the arbitrary moods of 
weather and seasonal change; it is fundamen- 
tally unfree in its answerability to another's 
orders. By the end of the poem, the old man 
is dispossessed twice over: first his earnest ef- 
forts are unmade by a storm, then these efforts 
are revealed never to have been a sign of his 
free agency. The revelation of “Disappointed” 
is that hard labor grants neither freedom nor 
a viable life but a burdened knowledge akin to 
DuBois’s concept of double consciousness. 
This account of the continuing proxim- 
ity of laborer and slave gestures toward what 
Hartman calls the “nonevent of emancipa- 
tion” after the Civil War, when a range of co- 
ercive practices, from vagrancy statutes and 
debt peonage to pervasive white violence, ren- 
dered illusory the principles of equality under 
the law and free ownership of labor (116). The 
plantation system was reinvented by these 
forms of conscripted labor and restricted 
mobility, producing in effect the “same so- 
cial relations—the surveillance, restrictions 
on movement, and control over leisure-time 
behavior—that had characterized slavery” 
(Davis 276). Yet Dunbar also points toward 
the difference between slavery and postbel- 
lum forms of subjection. The commanding 
voice of “Disappointed” is not traceable to 
a representative figure of racial oppression, 
such as a slave owner or southern white racist, 
but instead is invisible and inexorable. While 
Dunbar’s poem “A Corn-Song,” which almost 
directly precedes “Disappointed” in Lyrics of 
Lowly Life, hinges on the interplay between a 
slave owner and slaves singing at the end of 
a hard day in the fields—a song that graphs 
the absolute and visible power differential 
that separates them—here the ambiguity of 
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the speaking voice captures a new indetermi- 
nacy of unfreedom. The protagonist of “Dis- 
appointed” can neither name nor view the 
source of the command ordering him to labor, 
yet he is no less bound to follow its imperative. 
Whereas in “A Corn-Song” Dunbar charac- 
terizes slavery as a tragic but orderly system, 
in which slaves’ lives follow a predictable di- 
urnal cycle of labor and rest and in which sor- 
row is temporarily relieved by the communal 
expression of song, here the protagonist is 
stripped to bare life, possessing neither shelter 
nor a community with which to share his con- 
dition. Solitary and exposed to the elements, 
the old man represents a brutal new form of 
racial dispossession and poses a rebuke to the 
ideologies of emancipation through labor. 


Negative Modernity in the Black Belt 


Dunbar’s georgic register in poems such as 
“Disappointed” appears resolutely antimod- 
ern, rooting its explorations of black life in 
rural, agrarian terms that refuse any hint of 
the cosmopolitan, urban, or industrial. The 
poems’ antimodernism has often been read as 
a sign of Dunbar’s naiveté as a poet and social 
thinker, and his trafficking in nostalgic plan- 
tation myths and tales of southern rural work 
is seen, Sterling Brown puts it, as a “cruel mis- 
reading of history” (Negro Poetry 33). Darwin 
Turner writes, “Provincially, [Dunbar] as- 
sumed the good life for the uneducated to be 
the life .. . of a sharecropper for a benevolent 
Southern aristocrat,” thus “naively offer[ing] 
an agrarian myth” in his writing (3-4). Crit- 
ics have emphasized the fact that Dunbar 
was not himself from the South: though he 
was the child of former slaves, he grew up in 
Dayton, Ohio, and lived a more urban exis- 
tence than his poems reflect. Yet we can read 
his recurrent focus on the rural economy of 
the South in Lyrics of Lowly Life less as nos- 
talgia for plantation life than as a meditation 
on what Baker calls the “southern cast of 
national racial formation” (23). Drawing on 
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W. J. Cash’s 1941 The Mind of the South, Baker 
argues that “for the Black American majority 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
the mind of the South was critical to black 
personality, cultural, economic, and political 
formation” (24). Not only did the vast major- 
ity of African Americans in the 1890s live in 
the South, Baker claims, but the national ra- 
cial imaginary was largely determined by its 
institutions and values. Dunbar’s georgic reg- 
ister in Lyrics of Lowly Life speaks to the de- 
termining impact of this “mind of the South” 
and the limitations it poses for racial progress. 
In their antipastoral reframing of the political 
economy of the Black Belt, these poems pro- 
vide a thoroughly pessimistic portrait of the 
agrarian life for African Americans. 

Dunbar “turns South” in his georgic 
poems to identify the problem of modernity 
for African Americans as rooted, in part, in 
the enduring racialized form of labor link- 
ing them to agrarian modes of production. 
These poems point to the ways the African 
American subject at the turn of the century 
remains unassimilable to discourses of eco- 
nomic modernization, appearing instead as 
the rural, untrained, servile southern laborer 
inexorably bound to the earth and the slave 
past. Agrarian productivity is untethered 
from virtuous progress and is instead defined 
in terms of negation: sensory deprivation, 
unmet bodily need, and social lack. Through 
such negative definitions, Dunbar responds 
to discourses like Washington’s “Atlanta 
Compromise” speech that located the pos- 
sibility of racial progress in the local eco- 
nomic relations developed between southern 
whites and blacks and in the emancipatory 
potential of what Washington calls “common 
labour” (221). Dunbar’s georgics offer por- 
traits in negative of Washington’s industrial- 
agricultural training regime with its capitalist 
model of progress-oriented labor.* 

Indeed, placing Dunbar’s georgics in Lyr- 
ics of Lowly Life alongside his nonfiction writ- 
ings on the South reveals the extent to which 
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Dunbar presents a philosophical alternative to 
Washington’s optimistic rhetoric of capital- 
ist progress. While DuBois is Washington's 
better-known antagonist, Dunbar—in essays 
penned years before DuBois’s 1903 The Souls of 
Black Folk—anticipates DuBois’s objections to 
Washington’s project of industrial-agricultural 
education and betrays a thoroughgoing skep- 
ticism about the future of southern life for 
African Americans.’ Dunbar most forcefully 
demurs from Washington’s uplift philosophy 
in his 1899 essay “The Hapless Southern Ne- 
gro, which depicts the inaccessibility of eco- 
nomic progress and social enfranchisement 
for the southern black laborer. Here Dunbar 
narrates a story of journeying into the deep 
South and “looking into the condition of the 
people themselves” (43)—a narrative that 
DuBois also rehearses in his portrait of rural 
Georgia in The Souls of Black Folk and that, 
a generation later, Jean Toomer will take up 
in Cane (1923). Prefiguring DuBois’s chapter 
“On the Black Belt,” which describes the “for- 
lorn and forsaken” land of former plantations 
now populated by sharecroppers (96), “The 
Hapless Southern Negro” portrays a scene of 
abject poverty: a “one-roomed shanty made 
of unhewn logs” housing “two families num- 
bering altogether twelve or more people” (43). 
Such destitute conditions are common, Dun- 
bar points out, for the “poor black men in the 
far South” with their “little cabins and narrow 
mortgaged land” (44). He asks, “What can we 
hope from such a condition, .. . either in the 
way of industrial or moral advancement?” 
His answer: the South represents a complete 
dead end for African Americans, because the 
history of dehumanization—“the destruc- 
tion of [their] manhood”—is entrenched in its 
economic and social infrastructure (44). The 
solution Dunbar proposes is dramatic and 
prescient: a mass African American migra- 
tion, not to northern cities but to the “great 
and generous West,” where, he argues, racial 
inequality is less pervasive. If the West pre- 
sents a possible future for African Americans, 
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the South bears only the continuing obliga- 
tions of an inescapable history of oppression 
that cannot be transformed, only abandoned. 
In the light of this profound doubt 
about the viability of southern life for Afri- 
can Americans, the argumentative impact of 
Dunbar’s georgics becomes apparent. Chroni- 
cling the lingering effects of slavery and the 
residual status of the black subject in fin de 
siecle America, “The Deserted Plantation” 
is perhaps the most powerful index of the 
South’s uneven modernity. It is also the most 
controversial poem of Dunbar’s oeuvre: a 
monologue in dialect of a former slave return- 
ing to his old plantation and mourning its 
ruin. Critics have tended either to read “The 
Deserted Plantation” as partaking in planta- 
tion ideology or to praise it for its covert resis- 
tance to racist stereotypes. Jean Wagner and 
Kenneth Douglas, for example, argue that 
this poem espouses a “southern-style ideol- 
ogy” by trafficking in the notion that the war 
“destroyed the genuine happiness that the 
Negroes had enjoyed under the old dispen- 
sation, turning them into rootless creatures 
who instinctively make their way back to the 
home, even though it is ruined, of those who 
had been their real friends.” The poem’s use of 
dialect, as a “minstrel” idiom that deepens the 
stereotype of the “happy slave,” only makes its 
portrayal more objectionable (87-88). Joanne 
Braxton, by contrast, asserts that the poem 
exemplifies the “double voice” of Dunbar’s 
dialect poetry, which allows Dunbar to “speak 
to two distinct audiences at once”: to offer a 
reassuring image to white readers while al- 
lowing black readers to “relish... the means 
by which their ancestors retained their hu- 
manity and their psychic wholeness to survive 
their enslavement” (xxvi-xxviii). Braxton’s 
reading exemplifies a common interpretive 
move that sees Dunbar’s dialect poetry as per- 
forming a “masked” critique of white racism, 
invisible to white readers but legible to black 
audiences.'* Yet even Braxton agrees that “The 
Deserted Plantation” is in the end an unfor- 
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tunate production, a “sentimental and some- 
what oversimplified poem that must have 
appealed to white southerners who wanted to 
see blacks back in their place” (xxvii). 

A closer look at “The Deserted Planta- 
tion”’s portrayal of a suspended figure who 
remains, like the abandoned plantation itself, 
an unassimilable residue of another time re- 
veals an agenda neither accommodationist 
nor covertly subversive. The poem instead 
reckons with the impossible predicament of 
the so-called free African American in the 
New South, who can neither return to old 
forms of economic survival, however brutal, 
nor find durable means of subsistence. Insist- 
ing on the speaker’s humanity and limitless 
isolation, “The Deserted Plantation” openly 
challenges New South uplift ideologies and 
racist stereotypes about black idleness. Its 
old-plantation setting lays bare the speaker’s 
lack of options, instead of serving as nostal- 
gic throwback to the “good old days.” In this 
way, the poem’s georgic poetics provides a di- 
agnostic frame, one that is ultimately tragic 
rather than accommodationist or subver- 
sive and thereby highlights the continuing 
determination of a racially oppressive past. 
The diagnostic temperament of “The De- 
serted Plantation” foregrounds finitude, not 
redemptive possibility, and poses the speak- 
er’s situation as a problem without a clear 
solution. The poem’s antiprogressive, tragic 
stance—characteristic of georgic poetics, with 
its emphasis on conditions of necessity—does 
not directly appeal for social change but in- 
stead points to the ways such change, prom- 
ised by racial emancipation and economic 
modernization, has failed to materialize. 

A solitary speaker returns to his old 
plantation, now abandoned in the war's after- 
math. The plantation’s deserted implements 
of farming, like the discarded plowshares 
in Vergil’s Georgics, signify an entire way of 
life that has been forsaken: “Oh, de grubbin’- 
hoe’s a-rustin’ in de co’nah, / An’ de plow’s a 
tumblin’ down in de fiel’.” Dunbar employs 
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a georgic inversion, an image of the unmak- 
ing of cultivation, to present the plantation 
as obsolescent remnant of a no-longer-viable 
past. “Weeds” have overtaken the “co’n” in “de 
furrers” (furrows), and birdsong stands in for 
now-lost human voices. In this scene of inef- 
fable “stillness,” the solitary speaker confronts 
his former life by discovering its traces trans- 
figured by “decay.” In the hush of the deserted 
plantation, the speaker recognizes his own 
loss of livelihood and community. Turning 
from the overgrown fields to the empty build- 
ings, the speaker sees not only the end of the 
slave mode of production but also the loss of 
the entire lifeworld, the familial network and 
slave culture that once existed here: he notes 
the silence where a “banjo’s voice,” “hymn,” 
and “co’n-song” once rang out and where the 
sounds of children filled the air. Listing the 
names of kin—“Whah’s ole Uncle Mordecai 
an’ Uncle Aaron? / Whah’s Aunt Doshy, Sam, 
an’ Kit, an’ all the rest?”?—and remembering 
their evening songs and dances in the “ole 
cabin,” the speaker reckons with their absence 
and his total isolation. “Gone!” he exclaims, 
“not one o’ dem is lef’ to tell de story” (21-25). 
The speaker will “tend” the plantation alone, 
as he puts it in the poem’s closing lines, ““Twell 
de othah Mastah thinks it’s time to end it, / 
An calls me to my qua'ters in de sky” (35-36). 

Dunbar’s portrait of a subject cast adrift 
from economic progress adapts Goldsmith’s 
1770 British georgic, “The Deserted Village,” 
to a new scene of historical change."* In “The 
Deserted Village,” as in “The Deserted Plan- 
tation,” a speaker describes his return to a 
landscape of memory, now transformed to 
“shapeless ruin,” where weeds have overtaken 
the once-tended fields and “the sounds of pop- 
ulation fail” (lines 47, 125). The speakers in 
both poems mourn the absence of those who 
had once populated the area, now “poor exiles” 
wandering elsewhere, and find themselves ut- 
terly “solitary” (Goldsmith 365, 77). Both po- 
ems invert images of georgic cultivation to 
launch a larger critique: the lack of a viable 
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future in these blighted landscapes reflects 
political and economic failure. For Goldsmith, 
this failure is the disastrous policy of enclo- 
sure, which he argues is not only an inefficient 
use of land and a cause of intensifying social 
inequality but also a symptom of a dangerous 
swerve in Britain’s economic priorities and 
social values. “The Deserted Village” evokes 
the history of primitive accumulation, the ex- 
propriation of agricultural laborers and their 
transformation into a landless proletariat de- 
fined in opposition to global “Trade” and com- 
modity capitalism. By adapting Goldsmith’s 
poem to the postbellum plantation, Dunbar 
draws on Goldsmith’s portrait of the villagers’ 
dispossession and unassimilability into a mod- 
ernizing economy to depict a parallel case in 
an American context, portraying the speaker 
and his lost kin as victims of historical forces. 
The failure Dunbar’s deserted plantation vivi- 
fies is not the collapse of the slave economy but 
the new forms of alienation the collapse pro- 
duces and the lack of sustainable social struc- 
tures emerging in place of this economy. 

The differences between Dunbar’s poem 
and “The Deserted Village” are also instruc- 
tive. If Goldsmith’s speaker longs for the gen- 
eral ambience of village life in Auburn, the 
grief of Dunbar’s speaker is painfully specific, 
as he laments the absence of “all dat loved me 
an’ dat I loved in de pas” (32). The planta- 
tion’s dissolution represents the breakdown 
of a lifeworld that afforded comfort, however 
tenuous, in its network of relations. Without 
these relations, the speaker of “The Deserted 
Plantation” is irrevocably deserted. And by 
closing with the speaker’s intention to remain 
on the plantation, Dunbar revises Goldsmith’s 
escape-clause ending, which provides a solu- 
tion of sorts for his displaced villagers in the 
“distant climes” of America (341). In Dunbar’s 
poem, there are no “new-found worlds” where 
the speaker can begin anew, like those Gold- 
smith’s villagers hope to discover abroad (372). 
Dunbar’s speaker has only one option: the de- 
caying southern plantation—the old site of un- 
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freedom—and the unceasing solitary work it 
entails. His tending of the plantation embodies 
futile, nontransformational labor that will nei- 
ther restore the community whose absence he 
mourns nor return the plantation to economic 
sustainability. His labor’s futility is confirmed 
in the poem’s final lines, which name death 
as his only foreseeable prospect. In this way, 
Dunbar’s speaker represents a forcefully nega- 
tive relation to historical progress—a relation 
that is figured not in romantic terms of resis- 
tance or refusal but as a residual existence that 
cannot be integrated into a changing present. 
Dunbar’s georgic laborers embody a 
form of labor that is neither enslaved nor free 
in Karl Marx’s sense of owning one’s labor 
power to sell on the market.’* There appears 
to be no viable market where these figures can 
exchange their labor for wages; their work is 
at once solitary and alienated, postslavery and 
yet unintegrated into a capitalist market econ- 
omy. While Dunbar’s portrayals of the solitary 
agrarian could read as willfully anachronistic 
fables, placing them alongside Goldsmith’s 
poem reveals their historical stakes. Dunbar’s 
protagonists can be identified as the unas- 
similated or redundant workers who make up 
capitalism’s surplus population—in Marx’s 
terms, the lumpen proletariat or “reserve 
army of the unemployed” (Capital 794). But 
as Michael Denning has recently pointed out, 
these categories, which center on wage labor 
as the norm, do not adequately capture the 
conditions of what Denning calls “wageless 
life’—being “disposable in the eyes of state 
and market” (80). The animating paradox of 
Dunbar’s georgics is that his characters are si- 
multaneously wageless and laborers, dispos- 
able and yet bound to their task. They dwell in 
the interstices of familiar modern categories, 
neither citizen nor wage laborer. They there- 
fore speak to the postbellum entrenchment 
of a liminal form of labor balanced between 
the slave economy’s totalized oppression and 
modern capitalism’s exploitation, a condition 
defined by segregation, immobility, disen- 
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franchisement, dispossession, wagelessness, 
and arbitrary violence. The poems in Lyrics of 
Lowly Life illustrate a socioeconomic transi- 
tion in postbellum America that positioned 
African Americans as nonmodern laborers 
rather than liberal citizens. 

Dunbar’s georgics, then, offer a strikingly 
negative vision of work under conditions of 
racial oppression. Closest to Marxist theories 
of labor in their emphasis on alienation and 
objectification, these poems remain skeptical 
of the measurability of labor’s value, point- 
ing to the unproductive ends of productive 
acts. They forward what Antonio Negri calls 
a “negative ontology of labor” in their in- 
sistence that “labor works without an end,” 
providing a plot that runs counter to capital- 
ist economic language of value, measure, ex- 
change, and progress; to the ideology of the 
work ethic and virtuous wealth; and to racial- 
uplift narratives centered on productive labor 
(11). While Dunbar’s georgics value the hu- 
manity of their laborers, the poems pointedly 
refuse to redeem labor, delineating instead the 
ways it disappoints. In them, work exhausts 
or refuses measure; it is a site of arbitrary 
imposition rather than rational exchange, of 
human susceptibility rather than agency. In 
their ultimate refusal of what Arendt calls the 
“glorification of labor” central to Enlighten- 
ment theories of the subject (93), to capitalist 
economic theory, and to Jeffersonian agrari- 
anism, Dunbar’s poems return us to the sense 
of deprivation and objectification endemic 
to human labor. They highlight the minimal 
quality of manual labor, its association with 
bare survival, material frailty, and suffering. 
Dunbar’s georgic laborers, returning to the 
land and its ceaseless labor without hope for 
redemption, evoke a racialized form of pre- 
carious life at the turn of the century. 


Georgic Ends 


While georgic themes sporadically appear 
throughout Dunbar’s subsequent collections 
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of poetry, they play their most prominent 
role in Lyrics of Lowly Life. A biographical 
explanation for their early prominence is that 
Dunbar’s georgics mirror his own experience 
of toiling in obscurity as an elevator operator 
and bathroom attendant while writing his first 
poetry. His letters from the early to mid 1890s 
relentlessly catalog what he calls “the difficul- 
ties under which I labor” (“To Dr. James New- 
ton Matthews”). In the georgic’s negotiation of 
the struggle of agrarian labor, Dunbar might 
have discovered analogues to his own difficult 
material circumstances—circumstances that 
altered with the publication of Lyrics of Lowly 
Life, whose popularity eventually allowed 
Dunbar to earn his living as a writer and lec- 
turer.’* Dunbar’s more cosmopolitan, profes- 
sional post-Lyrics existence, which distanced 
him from the exigent manual labor of “lowly 
life,” is revealed in the changing commitments 
of his later poetry. His subsequent books pre- 
sent poems of praise and protest that reflect a 
poet’s increasing consciousness of his public 
role as racial representative. 

‘The reappearance of the georgic in these 
later texts signals an ever-widening repre- 
sentational distance from the southern black 
laborer. Departing from his earlier work’s 
interest in the psychological complexities of 
the laborer’s plight, Dunbar’s “To the South, 
on Its New Slavery,” from the 1903 collection 
Lyrics of Love and Laughter, reveals a poet 
aiming to shape public discourse by directly 
appealing to the South to restore its lost dig- 
nity. In a sentimental plea, Dunbar calls on 
“Mother South” to “heed my pleading now” 
and “take... thy dusky children to thy saving 
breast.” Dunbar emerges here as an indignant 
public figure fully empowered to chasten the 
South for its “unsanctioned crime” of “new 
slavery.” By presenting himself as spokes- 
man for the “hopeless” southern sharecrop- 
per, Dunbar introduces a new division of 
labor into this georgic, becoming the poet- 
professional whose work is to represent the 
invisible laborer and to confront southerners 
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about their moral turpitude. His turn toward 
the South as the poem’s subject, personified 
as a neglectful but ultimately benevolent ma- 
ternal figure, suggests a shift toward a register 
at once more confrontational and more con- 
ciliatory than the resignation of his Lyrics of 
Lowly Life georgics. In the end, Dunbar ar- 
gues, the grave conditions faced by southern 
blacks “cannot last”; the “warrior queen” will 
realize her error and “come to [her] own.” 
“To the South” simultaneously heightens 
the didactic rhetoric of the Lyrics of Lowly Life 
georgics and diminishes the polarities of labor 
that marked these earlier representations. This 
shift figures the black laborer as historical 
victim rather than disempowered agent. De- 
scribing the wageless laborer as “a bondsman 
whom the greed of men has made / Almost 
too brutish to deplore his plight,” Dunbar 
turns him into a voiceless, suffering body 
instead of a sympathetic protagonist. This 
figuration of the southern black as embody- 
ing death in life, entirely depleted of human 
joys and reduced to bare “sighs” and “moans,” 
hews closely to the depiction, in the collec- 
tion’s following poem, “The Haunted Oak,” 
of a lynching victim. The georgic’s endpoint 
in Dunbar’s work, where its logic is carried to 
representational extremes, might be discover- 
able in this turn from laborer to victim, from 
toiling body to lynched body, as the defining 
figure of the South’s negative modernity. 
What happens to this racialized georgic 
mode after Dunbar? A generation later, it 
resurfaces in Toomer’s modernist investiga- 
tions of the declining South and its exhausted 
“black reapers” in Cane. With its impres- 
sionistic style, graphic violence, and frank 
expressions of sexuality, Cane may appear an 
unlikely inheritor of Dunbar’s conventional 
verse. Yet alongside this text’s spectacles of sex 
and blood is a series of agrarian grotesques, 
exaggerated and disfigured portraits of the 
everyday dehumanization of black agrarian 
laborers that extend Dunbar’s georgic investi- 
gations of the unfreedom of manual labor for 
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southern blacks to their outer limit. To read 
Cane’s modern grotesques, published twenty- 
seven years after Lyrics of Lowly Life, is to dis- 
cover the outcome of the trajectory Dunbar’s 
representations chart from sympathetic, bur- 
dened laborer to alienated body at the verge of 
extinction, as well as the endpoint of the geor- 
gic critique of racial barbarism in the South. 

In the decades after Dunbar’s and DuBois’s 
searing portraits of the everyday terrors of 
post-Reconstruction life, laboring conditions 
declined even more dramatically for the rural 
southern black. The globalization of the cotton 
industry in the 1920s, along with dwindling 
demand, endangered cotton production in the 
South and reduced many black sharecroppers 
to deeper servitude and even starvation."* In 
the face of such depredations, Toomer’s georgic 
grotesques capture the annihilating quality of 
agrarian labor, as in “Harvest Song”: 


Iam a reaper whose muscles set at sundown. All 
my oats are cradled. 

But I am too chilled, and too fatigued to bind 
them. And I hunger. 


I crack a grain between my teeth. I do not taste it. 
I have been in the fields all day. My throat is dry. 
I hunger. 


Over the course of the poem, Toomer multi- 
plies the forms of “hunger” the speaker ex- 
periences. He is not only thirsty and hungry 
but also “blind” and “deaf” and completely 
cut off from others. “Harvest Song” and the 
other georgics of Cane present agrarian labor 
as progressive decivilization—work that, as 
Joan Dayan puts it, “degrade[s] a body into 
mere matter” and draws it to death’s edge 
(155). Toomer’s reapers conspicuously fail 
to become civilized through manual labor, 
while lacking even the sympathetic and he- 
roic qualities on which Dunbar’s early geor- 
gics insist. Numbed and traumatized, they 
are defined in all senses by privation, akin 
to the “brutish” laborer of Dunbar’s “To the 
South,” who cannot even “deplore his plight.” 
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Amid what Alain Locke calls the “flight 
from medieval America to modern” that 
characterized the Great Migration, Cane 
narrates the endgame of a once-dominant 
mode of production and its accompanying 
racial ideology (6). In the depleted figures 
of “Harvest Song,” we glimpse “the mind of 
the South” in its declension—a declension 
that Toomer neither celebrates nor mourns. 
The georgics of Cane reflect a New Negro- 
era dissatisfaction with the moralistic regis- 
ter of Dunbar’s fin de siécle representations, 
a refusal to elegize their laboring figures or 
discover any redeeming trait in their work. 
Instead, the exhaustion of Toomer’s reapers 
reflects a larger representational exhaustion 
with the georgic’s tropes. Rejecting any im- 
ages of progress, continuity, or futurity in 
favor of images of immediate lack and un- 
certain survival, Cane’s georgics are almost 
parodies of Robert Frost’s richly alive mow- 
ers in A Boy’s Will (1913) and other georgic 
images of enduring agrarian relations to the 
natural world’s cycles—but parodies “without 
the laughter,” as Kenneth Burke might have it 
(153).’° In Cane’s portraits of the insufficiency 
and dehumanization of agrarian labor for 
southern blacks, we can see the waning of the 
georgic as a viable literary mode for African 
American writers in the twentieth century.’° 

In turn, Dunbar’s and Toomer’s poems, 
with their rebuke to discourses of salvational 
labor, highlight the alternative that the geor- 
gic mode presents to more-familiar concep- 
tions of work derived from Enlightenment 
humanism and modern capitalism. With its 
portrayals of labor’s constitutive negativity as 
well as its generative power, the georgic might 
be regarded as a repository for explorations 
of the productive impulse that fail to mea- 
sure up—or, as in the case of these African 
American georgics, that prove to be beyond 
measure. Georgic poems point to the problem 
of labor’s value in a modernizing society and 
to the unsettling possibility that work may 
be an action without meaningful or calcu- 
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lable ends. Dunbar’s poem “Keep A-Pluggin’ 
Away,” from Lyrics of Lowly Life, poignantly 
underscores this possibility. Cataloging vari- 
ous hostile forces, from swelling storms and 
treacherous hills to “sneers” that must be 
“swallow[ed]” and “lots of pain to bear,” Dun- 
bar repeats his “humble little motto”: “Keep 
a-pluggin’ away.” Dunbar exhorts himself and 
his reader to persist with ceaseless work in the 
face of adversity, framing work as a kind of 
waiting, an effort that defers achievement to 
an unknown future. Despite its optimistic as- 
sertions that “there will come a brighter day,” 
the poem closes with a reminder to “Work 
and wait unwearying / Keep a-pluggin’ away,” 
lines that soberly convey the need for “unwea- 
rying” fortitude when unending, potentially 
unrewarded labor lies ahead. To “work and 
wait unwearying” is the impossible impera- 
tive faced by African Americans in Dunbar’s 
generation—an imperative Toomer’s georgics 
reveal to be bankrupt. More than simply in- 
vert pastoral conventions or present didac- 
tic narratives of agrarian life, georgic poems 
such as Dunbar’s and Toomer’s point toward 
the historical conditions under which the vita 
activa fails to sustain or improve material cir- 
cumstances. Thus, while georgics may appear 
anachronistic or even irrelevant to contempo- 
rary readers more attuned to lyric soliloquy or 
linguistic experiment, the questions they pose 
about the equivocal freedoms of labor and po- 
etry’s task in representing them haunt us still. 


NOTES 


1. Early estimations of Dunbar’s work reflect his 
own sense of dialect’s limitations as a “jingle in a bro- 
ken tongue” (“Poet”). James Weldon Johnson, in the 
1922 preface to his anthology Book of American Negro 
Poetry, argues that while Dunbar’s dialect poetry made a 
distinctive “contribution to American literature,” dialect 
as a means of poetic expression is inadequate: dialect “is 
an instrument with but two stops: pathos and humor” 
(xxxiii, xl). Johnson’s judgment on dialect’s insufficiency 
became a critical commonplace by the 1960s and 1970s, 
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when the desire for a black poetry of overt protest led to 
readings of Dunbar as an apolitical accommodationist 
or a tragic figure “chained” by dialect verse. By the late 
twentieth century, however, critics influenced by post- 
structuralist theories of performativity and deconstruc- 
tive différance sought to recover Dunbar’s dialect poems 
as instances of subversive double consciousness and dis- 
tinctively black textuality. Notable examples of readings 
that view Dunbar’s dialect as “signifying” or subversive 
performance include Blount, “Preacherly Text”; Keeling; 
and Gates. Most recently, historicist readings by Nurhus- 
sein; Cohen; Scott-Childress; and Carr have traced the 
varied cultural inheritances in Dunbar’s dialect, using 
his poetry to elaborate a more complex portrait of dia- 
lect as a popular multiracial genre in turn-of-the-century 
American literature. All these readings foreground dia- 
lect as the most salient dimension of Dunbar’s poetry. 

2. In an anthology of essays on Dunbar’s work published 
in 2010, We Wear the Mask: Paul Laurence Dunbar and the 
Politics of Representative Reality, the editor’s introduc- 
tion lauds Dunbar’s creation of “two distinct voices in his 
works—the traditional English of the conventional poet and 
the renowned, redolent dialect of African Americans”—as 
his most enduring achievement (Harrell, Introd. ix). 

3. Recent articles have begun to broaden critical dis- 
cussion to include dimensions of Dunbar’s poetry beyond 
his use of dialect—e.g., Ampadu’s discussion of Dunbar’s 
praise poems, Balestrini’s work on Dunbar’s war poetry, 
Gabbin’s essay on the prayer form in Dunbar’s poetry, 
and Blount’s writing on Dunbar and African American 
elegy (“Paul Laurence Dunbar”). 

4. Goodman points to the “network of image and 
echo that consistently defines Jabor as fundamentally re- 
parative or restitutive, precarious, and subject to lapse” 
in the Georgics (113). 

5. One key example of the subsumption of georgic 
into pastoral is Buell’s definition of pastoral as “refer- 
ring broadly to all literature that celebrates an ethos of 
rurality or nature or wilderness over against an ethos of 
metropolitanism” (439). Sweet argues that the “blur[ring] 
of the distinction between pastoral and georgic” raises 
the “question of identifying various ethoi specific to these 
domains which are not coextensive” (3-4). On the “com- 
plex pastoral,” see Leo Marx. 

6. Wacquant describes the new “peculiar institution” 
of racial oppression emergent in the postbellum South, 
produced by the “need to secure anew the labour of for- 
mer slaves, without whom the region’s economy would 
collapse,” and characterized by “the generalization of 
sharecropping and debt peonage,” vagrancy laws, and the 
persistent threat of vigilante violence (45-46). Dunbar 
himself, in his essay “Is Higher Education for the Negro 
Hopeless?,” describes the high rates of black incarcera- 
tion in the turn-of-the-century South (47). 

7. Kolchin writes that even by the late 1870s, “when 
free-labor advocates looked south, instead of a flourish- 
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ing economy, cheerful and efficient laborers, and a politi- 
cal system that was the model of disinterested republican 
virtue, they saw greed, corruption, ignorance, crudeness, 
and lethargy” (230). On northern perceptions of the po- 
litical and economic failures of the postbellum South, see 
Richardson. 

8. Hsu points out that Washington’s localist rhetoric 
draws on “transatlantic scenarios [that] simultaneously 
register and disavow the international scope of the New 
South as a region transformed in accordance with capital 
circulation” (193). Hsu’s argument illuminates the vari- 
ous “scales” of Washington’s rhetorical investment in 
capitalist logics, from the local to the transnational; Dun- 
bar’s localist poetics, by contrast, reveals the painful lack 
of mobility and access to resources characteristic of the 
New South that Washington’s capitalist-uplift discourse 
downplays. 

9. In fact, DuBois congratulated Washington on his 
“Atlanta Compromise” speech as a “phenomenal success” 
and “a word fitly spoken,” and he did not publicly break 
from Washington’s philosophy until the early 1900s 
(57; Juguo). Dunbar’s essay “Our New Madness,” first 
published in the Independent in August 1898, directly 
addresses the limitations of Washington’s Tuskegee pro- 
gram, arguing that while Washington’s “ability and hon- 
esty of purpose” cannot be doubted, “I do fear that this 
earnest man is not doing either himself or his race full 
justice in his public utterances. He says we must have in- 
dustrial training, and the world quotes him... as saying 
we must not have anything else” (182). 

10. Jones; Keeling; and Peabody share this critical 
tendency. 

11. While there is no direct biographical evidence that 
Dunbar read Goldsmith’s poem, its popularity and per- 
vasive influence on prior generations of American writers 
make it a probability. It is also likely that Dunbar would 
have been familiar with the anthologized early American 
georgics that respond to “The Deserted Village,” such as 
Dwight’s Greenfield Hill and Freneau’s “The American 
Village.” We might regard Dunbar’s “The Deserted Plan- 
tation” as carrying on a literary tradition of American 
responses to Goldsmith’s poem. On the American recep- 
tion and influence of “The Deserted Village,” see Lutz. 

12. In volume 1 of Capital, Marx defines free labor in 
these terms: “Labour-power can appear upon the market 
as a commodity, only if, and so far as, its possessor, the 
individual whose labour-power it is, offers it for sale, or 
sells it, as a commodity. In order that he may be able to 
do this, he must have it at his disposal, must be the un- 
trammelled owner of his capacity for labour, i.e., of his 
person. He and the owner of money meet in the market, 
and deal with each other as on the basis of equal rights, 
with this difference alone, that one is buyer, the other 
seller; both, therefore, equal in the eyes of the law” (167). 

13. Dunbar wrote to Howells in September 1896, after 
Lyrics of Lowly Life was published with Howells’s lauda- 
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tory introduction, “You may be pleased to know that my 
affairs have very materially changed for the better, and en- 
tirely through your agency” (“To William Dean Howells”). 

14. Grubbs describes the declining conditions of 
southern cotton production in the 1920s. 

15. Webb discusses Toomer’s rewriting of Frost’s 
“Mowing.” 

16. While Cane carries Dunbar’s investigations of un- 
even modernity and nontransformational labor to their 
logical extremes, Sterling Brown’s 1932 book of poems 
Southern Road might be regarded as the historical ter- 
minus for the georgic mode attuned to the racial ideolo- 
gies of southern agrarian labor. For a reading of Brown’s 
poetry as georgic, see Collins. 
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He's sad because he can’t work. He can’t fulfill his purpose. 
—Hugo Cabret, in Martin Scorsese’s Hugo 


The paradoxical essence of film: one is given something and then it is imme- 
diately taken away. 
—Heinz Emigholz, experimental filmmaker 


ARTIN SCORSESE’S BIG-BUDGET, 3-D EXTRAVAGANZA HUGO, 

which opens with images of Paris as a huge timekeeping 

mechanism, undertakes a dual rescue mission. It reclaims 
Georges Méliés’s early cinematic fantasies from the violence of time 
and progress and saves a young, industrious boy from the violence 
of a society that has no room for children who fend for themselves 
outside a family. In doing so, Hugo assures the viewer that the tech- 
nological wonder of future filmmaking is rooted in a romanticized 
image of a thoroughly bourgeois past. The movie’s threats are em- 
bedded in a mise-en-scéne full of iconic imagery of modern industry 
made fantastic. The giant clocks and gears located above and in the 
walls of Paris’s largest train station, which are voluntarily tended by 
a lone child laborer, evoke neither wonder nor laughter as much as a 
sense of menace in connection with the young protagonist scurrying 
around in them. While Scorsese’s film situates the origins of movies 
in fin-de-siécle Paris as the modern industrial city, it also takes pains 
to make Méliés’s products seem like dreams, cultivated in a green- 
house of industrial activity to become larger-than-life projections 
obscuring modern industry. Later I will consider the consequences 
of the film’s arc taking this precocious lad from the world domi- 
nated by fanciful dangers into a home: for the moment it will suffice 
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to remember that Hugo evokes work as the 
source from which humans and an automa- 
ton derive their purpose and that the film 
means this to be self-evident to the audience. 
At the same time it sets in motion a narra- 
tive that aims to remove the protagonist from 
the world dominated by signs of modern in- 
dustrial work and from the labor that seems 
such a distressing burden on him at the film’s 
outset. This essay explores that apparent con- 
tradiction in the broader history of cinema. 
Two recent publications that in some 
ways could not be more dissimilar inform 
this exploration. Films That Work is an edited 
volume arising from a conference on films 
that have neither art nor entertainment as 
their main purpose (Hediger and Vonderau), 
while The Filming of Modern Life is a single- 
author discussion of films that push artistic 
boundaries to the extreme (Turvey). The for- 
mer sees auteur-oriented approaches as an 
impediment to understanding film as part of 
a media network driven by commissioning 
bodies’ and producers’ rhetorical purposes; 
the latter engages with films expressly as au- 
teurist works and ends with an examination 
of the “modernity thesis” descended from 
Walter Benjamin’s famous “Work of Art” es- 
say, an approach that judges film to be rooted 
in the viewer's experience of modernity. What 
these two seemingly divergent books share is 
a concentration on nonentertainment films 
from the early and middle parts of the twen- 
tieth century, as well as an implicit and ex- 
plicit sense that film studies limits itself with 
its emphasis on feature-length commercial 
cinema.’ I want to suggest that attending to 
the industrial nature of cinema helps us talk 
about films that have a purpose, be it infor- 
mation, art, entertainment, or money. Cin- 
ema inserts itself as the key modern vehicle 
in what Jonathan Beller calls the “industrial- 
ization of the visual” stretching back beyond 
the twentieth century (3). He posits that “cin- 
ema and its succeeding (if still simultaneous) 
formations, particularly television, video, 
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computers, and the internet, are deterrito- 
rialized factories in which spectators work, 
that is, in which we perform value-productive 
labor” (1).2 The conditions of production for 
the industrial labor in those factories rely to 
a certain extent on the seriality of images, the 
ongoing presentation, removal, and replace- 
ment of single frames that enable the cogni- 
tive perception of apparent motion through 
an industrial mechanism in the first place. 
This reliance remains whether we look 
back or look forward.’ In his investigation 
of the present and future of cinematic moy- 
ing images, R. L. Rutsky acknowledges that 
the serial progression of images on film in 
projection changed with the shift to digital 
technologies; however, digital technologies 
still rely on the “succession of image-fields” 
that sets the cinematic tradition forward (8). 
Rutsky is quick to point out that the kinds of 
movement most talked about in regard to cin- 
ema (movement of figures in the frame, of the 
frame, and of the perspective of the shot) are 
based on screen effects (9), whereas the mo- 
bility of cinematic images, a vital aspect, has 
been underconsidered historically. The porta- 
bility of the camera, going all the way back 
to the Lumiére brothers’ apparatus that could 
both record and project, meant that cinema 
“is defined not simply by moving images, 
by movements upon the screen, but also by 
the movement of these moving images from 
one place or context to another” (11). The ad- 
dress of that movement is different: “Unlike 
the three dimensions of movement that take 
place on the cinematic screen, this fourth 
dimension of movement is not, as Benjamin 
makes clear, directed toward an autonomous 
subject or viewer, who would provide a cul- 
minating point for these movements” (12). It 
may well be that such movement cannot be 
directed at an autonomous subject because 
cinema’s most basic work is to create the sub- 
ject in the modern industrial—the ephemeral 
and reproducible—sense. What film’s indus- 
try generates is the possibility of a remanu- 
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factured experience of time and motion that 
helps create the habits of the viewing subject. 

In what follows, industry is understood 
in three veins that touch on examples of fea- 
ture, essay, documentary, avant-garde, in- 
dustrial, and “primitive” film. First, film as 
a process aimed at transforming material to 
create products is industry. The individual 
movies made and marketed by companies in 
Hollywood and elsewhere (the film industry) 
are of less concern than the paradoxical pro- 
duction through film’s serial construction of 
the viewer as one trained in film viewing and 
at work when viewing a film in a particular 
space. Over cinema’s first one hundred years, 
it has become self-evident—natural—that 
what is produced in this manner is the story 
that the viewer accumulates as part of her or 
his cultural knowledge bank. But the natu- 
ralness of viewers as workers off the clock 
is a modern and Fordist industrial abstrac- 
tion. It relates to what the essayist and docu- 
mentarian Hartmut Bitomsky explores as 
an expression and reinforcement of being at 
“work on doing without” anchored in the se- 
rial process of being given an image and then 
having it removed, replaced, and repeated.* 
A second sense of industry considered be- 
low is its status as both the subject and the 
object of industrial film. While feature films 
largely exclude work in industry from the 
screen, a brief exploration of films expressly 
concerned with modern work shows that 
they generate similar abstractions.’ In addi- 
tion to these two reflexive notions of indus- 
try, a third will be thematic: understood as 
a steady or habitual effort, industry is con- 
stantly reinforced by feature fiction films. 
It coincides with a discourse of work as an 
indicator of middle-classness and belong- 
ing that supposedly unites us all, a value that 
erases (working-)class realities beneath a ve- 
neer of (bourgeois) individuality and mean- 
ing.° Having gestured back to the cinema’s 
industrial materiality and explored some in- 
dustrial and documentary films, at the end of 
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the essay I will return to contemporary film 
that revisits bourgeois modernity and mark 
the limits of industry in its idealized form. 
The commercial cinema industry of mass 
culture and its symbiotic partners in high art 
play a role in lessening the resistance to mod- 
ern habits that is brought on by uneven devel- 
opment and distribution, and they do so by 
breaking down barriers and participating in 
the constant rediscovery of the new, often by 
looking back to go forward.’ The late as well 
as the early twentieth century was vibrant in 
this regard. Claudia Hart, painter and pio- 
neer of digital sculpture, recalls that she was 
fascinated with commercial experiments in 
3-D animation in the early 1990s, because 
it struck her as a marriage of photography 
and Renaissance sculpture in a time-based 
medium. In discussing her critical, artistic 
approach to teaching contemporary digital 
skills at an art academy to students primarily 
interested in getting work in Hollywood, she 
notes that in that context the “opposition be- 
tween art and industry is nonsense.” In ana- 
lyzing the “historical avant garde” in Europe 
between 1905 and 1935, Peter Biirger made a 
similar discovery, finding baroque techniques 
of decontextualization reanimated when cou- 
pled with modern industrial products and in- 
jected into and against the institution of art. 
In The Filming of Modern Life, Turvey 
takes aim at Biirger and others for propagat- 
ing what he terms the standard account of 
the early-twentieth-century avant-garde— 
namely, that it was uniformly opposed to 
“bourgeois modernity”—and his claims have 
some bite. It is clear that the descriptor bour- 
geois has expanded from Marx and Engels’s 
definition—owners of the means of produc- 
tion and employers of wage labor—to include 
“an enormous variety in wealth, attitudes, and 
lifestyles [that] goes some way toward explain- 
ing the word’s imprecision” (5). The term also 
gestures to a vague set of values, at least some 
of which, such as the work ethic, are not spe- 
cific to the modernity of the early twentieth 
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century. Most important, the “unleashing by 
industrial capitalism of the productive power 
of individuals” is certainly intimately inter- 
twined with the ability of the avant-garde to 
generate their works (8), something plain to 
many of those artists, whether they addressed 
it overtly in their work or not. Indeed, Tur- 
vey’s individual readings of canonical pieces 
and artists show “filmmakers trying to rec- 
oncile change with status, the future with 
the past, and bourgeois modernity with its 
critics”—that is, “a fundamentally bourgeois 
phenomenon acting out the contradictions 
of middle-class existence” (12). He goes on to 
critique the “modernity thesis,” which claims 
that cinematic experience is “like” the mod- 
ern perceptual experience of shocks and dis- 
ruptions. This thesis, Turvey argues, maps 
the tendencies of dominant cinema onto the 
avant-garde and thus forgets the aesthetic 
specificity and tenacity of those artists. But 
one might respond that the broadening of the 
notion of bourgeois modernity to one delin- 
eated by values rather than material positions 
of real social actors has been the work of both 
dominant cinema and avant-garde films, re- 
gardless of any individual work’s purpose. 
There is no fundamental contradiction be- 
tween seminal arguments about dominant 
cinema spreading a vernacular modernism 
(Hansen, “Mass Production”) and the asser- 
tion (borrowed from David Bordwell) that 
“visual skills and habits,” rather than the 
human perceptual organ itself, are impacted 
by cinema and that the changes in skills and 
habits are “distributed unevenly” within and 
across populations (Turvey 167). Uneven dis- 
tribution is often artificially resolved through 
the construction of habit, as Marx recognized 
in the first volume of Capital: 


It is not enough that conditions of labor are 
concentrated at one pole of society in the 
shape of capital, while at the other pole are 
grouped masses... who have nothing to sell 
but their labor-power. Nor is it enough that 
they are compelled to sell themselves volun- 
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tarily. The advance of capitalist production 
develops a working class which by education, 
tradition, and habit looks upon the require- 
ments of that mode of production as self- 
evident natural laws. (ch. 28) 
Film undoubtedly carried an increasing 
load in advancing such education, tradition, 
and habit through the twentieth century. In 
fact, Turvey’s description of the avant-garde 
as acting out the “contradictions of middle- 
class existence” positions those works to be 
read in parallel with the dominant commer- 
cial cinema in this uneven distribution of 
habits, and rightly so, since both are irrevo- 
cably intertwined in (if not always reflective 
of or even “like”) the experiential world of the 
fin de siécle determined in no small part by 
material specificities of industrial modernity. 
Ironically, Turvey largely erases the industrial 
underpinnings of the modern for his avant- 
garde and thus repeats the erasure of the in- 
dustrial basis of the means of production of 
bourgeois modernity that generally under- 
girds dominant cinema as well. 

How can it be that cinema erases the in- 
dustrial when one of its generative texts is a 
work about, or shot primitively in front of, a 
factory? That question is addressed by Harun 
Farocki, a Berlin-based installation artist, 
public intellectual, and documentary and es- 
sayistic filmmaker, who has paid particular 
attention to the role that images play in creat- 
ing models, modes, and memories of work as 
a value-giving endeavor. His Workers Leav- 
ing the Factory not only remembers that the 
first true film camera was pointed at a factory 
gate but also finds this setting recurrent in 
film’s first one hundred years. Farocki shows 
that, while the area around the gates is fre- 
quently glimpsed, work in the factory is less 
prevalent; rather, the space in front of facto- 
ries becomes a kind of staging ground in the 
sense of being a place both for acting out and 
for launching something elsewhere. He notes 
that in many of the earliest versions of that 
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shot—which, like that of the Lumiéres, were 
often scripted—workers ran from the gates as 
if they were missing something, as if they had 
“already lost too much time,” as if life were 
elsewhere. A trip inside the factory is rela- 
tively rare in feature films and almost non- 
existent in commercials: “advertising films’ 
dread of work in the factory is second only to 
that of death,” Farocki remarks (Nachdruck/ 
Imprint 231). Entertainment film made com- 
mercially seems to share this dread, for while 
it loves death and does not abhor the desig- 
nation of factory work as a characterization, 
it almost never presents work in the factory. 
Such dominant fictional modes have little 
or no interest in workers as a group. At most 
those films enter the factory to satisfy a fas- 
cination with industry as a behemoth or to 
show it as a site of individual alienation, and 
they might be excused since the noise, activ- 
ity, and focal point of such work make it dif- 
ficult to align for extended periods with any 
feature filmmaking that is invested in illu- 
sionist realism. 

Realist traditions that are open about be- 
ing on the workers’ side do go into factories, 
but even they have a proclivity for staging 
things outside the gates, as one sees in works 
such as the East German feature Council 
of the Gods (Maetzig). Set in and around a 
chemical concern from just before to just af- 
ter World War II, this film explores the key 
positioning of the educated middle classes be- 
tween the workers and an upper management 
and ownership that are equally comfortable 
colluding with capitalist partners interna- 
tionally and the Nazi regime at home, often at 
the same time. While a few scenes take place 
in the factory’s works, the most dramatic and 
telling confrontations and conversions un- 
fold in salons and boardrooms or at the fac- 
tory gates. Here, as in the images that Farocki 
draws from German, Soviet, British, and even 
United States features and documentaries, ac- 
tion at the gates is shot to depict faces in two 
ways: to give individuality to the workers’ 
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struggle and to attribute a visage of violence 
to one side or the other in order to leave no 
doubt as to who the villains and victims are. 
If we look back to the nonnarrative mon- 
tage and “culture” films from the interwar 
period, which had such a fascination with 
urban, industrialized modernity, we see that 
they often share this reluctance to show work- 
ers in factories, even if they are not invested 
in such black-and-white depictions of villainy 
in the class struggle. Turvey traces this back 
to productivism in Dziga Vertov’s signature 
film, Man with a Movie Camera, citing a 
manifesto from 1922: “The machine makes us 
ashamed of man’s inability to control himself. 
... For his inability to control his movements, 
WE temporarily exclude man as a subject for 
film” (136). He goes on to demonstrate that 
a strained balance arises between Vertov’s 
productivist and humanizing impulses (161); 
however, although the chapter’s title is “City 
Symphony,” little mention is made of Walter 
Ruttmann’s seminal Berlin, Symphony of a 
Big City. That film might be a better place to 
explore the city in bourgeois modernity. Here 
we can see a significant difference between a 
productivism such as Vertov’s in 1929, which 
seeks a considered integration of machines 
and people, and one like Ruttmann’s, which 
still seems annoyed by people’s messiness. 
Staged on the “traumatic and exhilarating” 
nexus of “spatial displacement, urban mo- 
dernity, and the nature of film” (Kaes 179), 
Berlin, Symphony continually moves toward 
people’s exclusion and seems to strive for a 
permanence of that exclusion. Ruttmann 
shows people who are on their way to and 
from factory work, but when it comes to 
showing work in the factory, the film clearly 
seems most interested in removing people 
from constructivist abstraction: hands at 
work set things in motion and people disap- 
pear (fig. 1). The hopeful irony in the exclu- 
sion of work in the factory in much film, as 
Farocki points out, is that the staging ground 
before the factory gates becomes the one place 
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that workers can be shown as a workforce 
(“Arbeiterschaft”); however, like the kind of 
hope Benjamin senses in film’s mechanical 
reproduction, this one lends itself to fascistic 
reauratization, which takes the form of ideal- 
izing the workforce into classless nationalist 
formations or, as in Ruttmann’s case, disap- 
pearing the workers whenever possible.” 

The wealth of filmmaking seemingly de- 
voted to showing modern work, the industrial 
film, may require an analytic lens different 
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from the one we have been applying thus far. 
Thomas Elsaesser suggests that keys are to be 
found in knowing who commissions a film, 
the event and reason behind the commission, 
and who the audience is. Referred to in Films 
That Work for convenience as the “three As” 
(for the German originals: “Auftraggeber,” 
“Anlass,” and “Anwendung” or “Adressat”), 
these elements provide the basis for under- 
standing industrial film as part of a Medien- 
verbund, a “network of competing, but also 
mutually interdependent and complementary 
media or media practices, focused on a spe- 
cific location, a professional association, or 
even a national or state initiative” (Elsaesser, 
“Archives” 22).? Vinzenz Hediger and Pat- 
rick Vonderau extend that notion further by 
factoring the three A’s by three R’s—what is 
recorded, the rhetoric used, and the rational- 
ization undertaken. This allows us to see that 
“industrial films are perhaps best understood 
as interfaces between discourses and forms of 
social and industrial organization” (Introd. 
11). They further claim that 


film as a medium creates the preconditions 
for forms of knowledge and social practice. 
... [IJndustrial film research [contributes] to- 
ward the project of a historical epistemology 
of media in social and industrial organiza- 
tions that... helps us better understand how 
social practice emerges from certain forms 
of knowledge and their configuration with 
(technical) media. (12) 


The hopeful expectation that research 
into industrial film could uncover a practice 
formed at the intersection of knowledge pro- 
duction and technical configuration accords 
with Miriam Hansen’s approach to commer- 
cial traditions in cinema. Hansen suggests 
that Benjamin’s use of “innervation” points 
us toward the degree to which the work of 
film will extend into the future if the cinema 
as a particular location has “lost its economic, 
social, and epistemic centrality” (“Benjamin” 
343). Early cinema—its apparatus, its picture 
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palaces, and its mode of storytelling—was 
and remains part of a bodily training through 
technology for the thought and perceptual 
habits that would become part of but not de- 
termine our future. Filmic industry mediated 
our habituation through such innervation in 
the last century, and it continues early in this 
one to set preconditions for knowing and 
conceiving through innervation of industry 
in idealized form.”° 

One idealization of industry that lends 
itself to illustrating the material linkage of 
film’s seriality, social and industrial organiza- 
tion, and Benjamin’s dictum that there is no 
imagination without innervation is the work 
of Frank B. Gilbreth, a one-time colleague of 
Frederick Winslow Taylor’s who spread “sci- 
entific management” principles through film 
between 1912 and 1922. For various profes- 
sional commissioners, Gilbreth addressed 
films to managers that aimed to reduce 
wasted motion in industrial practices, since 
it was injurious to productivity and poten- 
tially to workers. Scott Curtis notes that, in 
recording work processes and “appropriat- 
ing the rhetoric of scientific objectivity and 
neutrality while regulating worker produc- 
tivity” (85), Gilbreth advocated motion study 
through moving pictures as the only means 
for industry to design and measure efficient 
work. However, Curtis argues that Gilbreth’s 
films really do productive and promotional 
work other than demonstrate rationalized 
processes. In Gilbreth’s films of workers as- 
sembling things, the productive document is 
the “image of efficiency that the film docu- 
mentation” comes to represent, which in turn 
becomes the film’s center of self-promotion 
(90), selling an image of efficiency produced 
through film technique. His studies on scaf- 
folding and bricklaying, for example, offer 
classic instances of filmic images that become 
illustrative only through their proximity to 
declarative intertitles. A title card referring 
to the wasted motion in scaffold construc- 
tion makes the absurdly spinning meter next 
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to workers in the following shot appear to 
be an objective measurement of that waste. 
Likewise, a card claiming that a new stack- 
ing method reduces the movements needed 
to reach the next brick is followed by a still 
image of a hand grasping a brick as an image 
of efficiency. Most interesting in the context 
of my argument are the sequences that gener- 
ate abstract imagery as a kind of byproduct of 
the work process by filming hands in motion 
over time through or against a grid (fig. 2). 
This technique demonstrates industrial 
movements most often by isolated figures, 
giving the worker an individuated space but 
only as a point of managerial control. These 
films thus not only address managers but also 
contain an implicit message to the worker to 
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Fic. 2 
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to abstraction in 
Frank B. Gilbreth’s 
film work. Frames 
from Motion 
Efficiency Studies 
(1914). National Mu- 
seum of American 
History, Behring 
Center, Division of 
Work and Industry. 
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disappear into the process, and they contrib- 
ute to the shift in the notion of work away 
from concrete to abstract labor." Gilbreth’s 
films provide abstract images that record this 
transformation, unwittingly showing that la- 
bor is not a transhistorical concept: filming in 
this manner turns manual work decontextu- 
alized from the industrial labor process into 
abstract images, which at the same time ob- 
scure the concrete labor behind the value of 
efficiency in industrial organization. 

Farocki recognizes not only that such 
transformations have significant conse- 
quences in social organization but also that 
the masked cannot disappear altogether. 
Where Gilbreth promotes the abstract la- 
bor of efficient work as a value generated for 
managers through his technique of filming 
hands at work, Farocki’s critical use of cin- 
ematic methods in The Expression of Hands 
focuses on the semiotic productivity of hands 
and the promotional aspect of faces in feature 
films.’ If the prototypical close-up of the 
cinema concentrates on the face, which has 
long been the illusory guarantor of subjectiv- 
ity in the post-Renaissance artistic tradition, 
the second most prevalent close-up focuses 
on the hand. Farocki’s links “gestures which 
are symptomatic of Taylorism in work situ- 
ations—and in the standardization of filmic 
rules themselves—with the gestures in [nar- 
rative] films” (Ernst and Farocki 267). He 
puts an implicit understanding of time-based 
productive and promotional image genera- 
tion to good use in unpacking visual and 
aural constellations that erase manual labor 
in favor of promoting an abstraction of work 
as the key to bourgeois subjectivity. The Ex- 
pression of Hands details how, particularly in 
close-up, concrete manual labor disappears 
as it slips into meaning: hands that do things 
show us crimes or serve as visual proof of an 
ability that characterizes the person to whom 
they are attached. Instead of becoming a syn- 
ecdoche reducing people to their controlled 
productive motion so that they can disappear, 
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as the close-up of the hand in Ruttmann’s 
film does, in the feature tradition hands work 
both against and with faces to generate char- 
acterization. Farocki sees that while the con- 
nection of film to modern work as an abstract 
value of domination is embedded in its three- 
fold relation to industry, it also holds on to 
other possibilities, however tenuously. 
Elsaesser has succinctly captured this 
difficult relation between film and work in 
such critical investigations: “Might the idea, 
at whose deathbed Farocki’s films hold their 
long vigil and keep a sorrowful wake, be that 
it is work which defines and dignifies human 
existence, and protects it, finally, from both 
fantasy and violence?” (“Harun Farocki” 
35) The suggestion that film can stand as a 
reminder that labor protects people from 
these dangers—that it can be a lamentation 
for as well as a vehicle of work’s disappear- 
ance—seems rooted in its moment of his- 
torical emergence at the cusp of the twentieth 
century. Despite, or rather precisely because, 
of the contradictory masking of work that 
filmmakers like Farocki demonstrate, it may 
be useful in the digital age to hold on to the 
notion that film is inescapably industrial. If 
the modern industrial period brings with it 
the creation of a workforce that accepts as if 
natural that the only thing of value it has been 
given (labor power) is immediately taken away 
when exercised (in abstract reification), then 
film repeats this move over and over again. 
Film’s modernity lies neither in its status as 
a collection of mass attractions nor in its ap- 
proximation of the experience embedded in 
shock and distraction through constant re- 
newal of the visual field; rather, it is modern 
because it is an industry that has as its aim the 
creation of a viewer-subject through the pos- 
session and dispossession of accumulated im- 
ages in succession at a single area of focus.’’ 
Producers still compete to occupy the 
center of that focus, however brief the atten- 
tion given it may be and despite the prolifera- 
tion of imaged spaces, devices, and delivery 
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formats in our current media climate. In 
terms of industry’s process in film, the global, 
multidirectional notion of the “pipeline” has 
displaced the rooted, linear notion of the as- 
sembly line, but the nature of digital work in 
the business world maintains aspects of the 
assembly line’s efficiency innovations: it re- 
duces a host of animators to performing iso- 
lated tasks repeatedly without a sense of the 
whole product. The technology has changed 
and the workstations have dispersed, but at 
one level the film industry has become more 
Fordist since the advent of the age of flex 
work and flexible accumulation.’* While new 
technology has made the disappearance of 
work more seamless than ever, renaturaliz- 
ing innervation through technology in rep- 
resentation is an impulse that continues to 
connect the past and the present and look to 
the future. That modern impulse, whether 
potentially dystopian (Metropolis) or utopian 
(Kino-eye), finds its successors in filmic repre- 
sentations of biocybernetic unions and cross- 
corporeal melding (viewed in many cases on 
portable units wired to our bodies). So, do the 
new digital technologies shift the treatment 
of concrete and abstract labor in these repre- 
sentations? As was suggested at the outset, a 
useful place to pursue that question, as well 
as the dual directions of “fantasy and vio- 
lence” from which Elsaesser claims we need 
work’s protection, is cinema looking back to 
the roots of the filmic in the modern, which 
are, almost by definition, obsessed with the 
workings of movement and time.’” 
Returning to Hugo briefly, we see how 
it corresponds to the three modes of indus- 
try that I set out. It is still industrial in be- 
ing based on generating a product: a viewer 
at work on a film through innervation using 
a prosthetic to process 3-D, blended images 
presented sequentially at higher ratios than 
ever before. The second, reflexive aspect of 
industry is still to be found here, in a vari- 
ety of ways: film is the subject and object of 
the story’s mysteries and obfuscations; its 
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past innovative productions promote the 
present ones; the individual as entrepreneur 
in Hugo is the genius as film auteur; and the 
scholarly and archival approach to preserving 
images in the film is the promotional fodder 
for the new production of audiences. Finally, 
as already indicated, the theme of industry 
remains clearly central, promoting abstract 
labor and erasing concrete labor. Work is the 
key to acceptance and personhood for the lit- 
tle boy and his mechanical double: “he works 
just perfectly” cries Ben Kingsley’s Georges 
Méliés as he scoops up Hugo and the automa- 
ton to carry them out of the station and into 
his bourgeois home. Industry as diligence 
in an employment or pursuit, especially in 
Hugo’s steady or habitual effort in good, filial 
causes, is shown to be the key qualification 
for inclusion in the bourgeois world. And as 
work is reaffirmed in its abstract value, fan- 
tasy’s violence is hidden: real labor disappears 
from view without question. Ironically, Hugo 
recaptures more of film’s early potential, in 
the light of Hansen’s reading of Benjamin, be- 
cause it still confronts us with a reflection on 
innervation through technology, by confront- 
ing the old new prosthetic vision with the 
current new prosthetic vision. The organic 
and haptic allusions to the creation of cin- 
ema culminate in the magical finale, which 
tends to make labor disappear except in a 
nonindustrial form, that of archaeology and 
restoration. But, despite Hugo’s attempt to re- 
claim its roots for a new population of viewers 
as if it followed a natural law, it seems that the 
refilmed Méliés pieces do not have the same 
quality in 3-D as the new ones. Many view- 
ers I spoke with thought that something was 
wrong with the 3-D in the theater in which 
they saw Hugo, because those reclaimed seg- 
ments do not align exactly with the new vi- 
sion we trained ourselves in shortly into the 
film. Without wanting to reinvigorate the 
problematic term distraction, I would point 
out that there is a materially based disrup- 
tion of the naturalness of acquired viewing 
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practices that rely on the innervation of tech- 
nology to place our future in our past that is 
also always the work of film. 

Hugo, like most contemporary fare, sells 
itself as providing a real experience through 
innovation and prosthetic innervation and in 
doing so traces out a disappearance of work. 
But, even for those who insist on the natural- 
ized view that the story is everything, the arc 
of Hugo leaves other questions open, if we can 
but produce them for ourselves: Who is wind- 
ing the clocks in everyday life now? And who 
will do so in the future? 





NOTES 


1. That caution applies at least as strongly to the 
cultural-studies-inflected work incorporating feature 
films that has arisen in language-and-literature contexts, 
among others. 

2. Beller’s stress on work and production in this con- 
text are welcome, because cinema is a space in which 
viewers work while off the clock; however, the notions 
of the “cinematic mode of production” and the “atten- 
tion economy” begin to erase the useful concreteness of 
his proposals. It may go too far to claim that “the image, 
which pervades all appearing, is the mise-en-scéne of the 
new work,” or that “it is in and through the cinematic 
image... that we make our lives” (1). I want to thank 
Johannes von Moltke for steering me to Beller’s study. 

3. Philip Rosen makes this point in his chapter dis- 
cussing the potentially blurred boundaries separating 
feature-fiction and documentary cinema (225-64); here 
we extend this notion when thinking about the work of 
film as industry. 

4. Bitomsky is an important and underappreciated 
documentary artist on the topic of work, cinema, and so- 
cial formations in the German tradition and beyond (see 
Alter for an introduction). His Deutschland Bilder first 
locates this concept in the “cultural” and feature films 
spread across Germany in the 1930s, and many of his 
subsequent documentaries show how it goes well beyond 
that period (see Davidson). 

5. Lee Grieveson’s study of film and the Ford Motor 
works, which appeared after this essay had been drafted, 
meticulously details the vital role film plays in the com- 
pany’s self-conception in the first third of the twentieth 
century and examines the various organs Ford developed 
to incorporate film. I am concerned here with the general 
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promotion of work as an abstract value, which is under- 
scored by Grieveson’s specific investigation. 

6. I agree with Bruce Robbins’s contention, in his 
MLA convention paper presented in this issue, that there 
is a need to value more highly people who actually work 
than those who accrue wealth by putting money to work; 
my argument is that cinema’s role in the apprehension of 
work is not merely thematic. 

7. See Huyssen. For a recent discussion of the crisis of 
the cinematic subject’s epistemological stance as a his- 
torically rooted strategy, see Craig. 

8. In discussing his recent installations, Pantenburg 
separates Farocki from both Ruttmann and Vertov. 

9. This volume takes an approach different from the 
one used by traditional industrial film studies such as 
Berendes et al. At a recent conference on silent cinema 
at the University of California, Berkeley, Elsaesser urged 
that the “3 Cs’—“Who commissioned it? For what con- 
text? And for what constituency”—be applied to art and 
popular film as well as industrial film (Field 144). 

10. Randall Halle notes that recent technical changes 
have not brought about the same “fundamental transfor- 
mation of production forces” as the ones Benjamin ana- 
lyzes—one needs to look to new market forces for that 
(1). This argument maintains a similar position on the 
idealization of industry and the cinematic subject. 

11. Concrete labor deliberately transforms material 
to generate use value; abstract labor “expresses a par- 
ticular, unique social function of labor’—namely, the 
general determination of social mediation through value 
(Postone 150). 

12. That his concern is the training of subjects at work 
on themselves as they are at work watching films is made 
even clearer in Farocki’s How to Live in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, which looks at self-improvement and 
training films. 

13. See Friedberg’s exploration of the dominance of 
single-frame projection (over multiframe experiments) 
in her insightful work linking the contemporary digi- 
tal culture back to a virtual window conceived in the 
Renaissance. 

14. Hart notes the desire of future industry employers 
to hire people they can trust to innovate and don’t need 
to “watch all the time”—autonomously working subjects 
in the industry setting—as one reason for her students’ 
success. Again, the connection to earlier, modernist un- 
dertakings seems evident, such as the Bat’a media net- 
works in the 1930s: a “dispositif of serial production,” 
which fostered independent figures possessed of “flex- 
ibility and entrepreneurial spirit” (Szczepanik 358). 

15. A fuller picture here would also include an explo- 
ration of Lars von Trier’s Melancholia, which links up dif- 
ferent roots of the filmic in modernity through the same 
decontextualized imagery of the baroque and late Renais- 
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sance that Biirger sees beneath the historical avant-garde. 
The nontreatment of work in Melancholia is illustrative. 
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N ITS FACE, THE NOTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL APPEARS TO 

offer a kind of solution to what Marx diagnosed as a fun- 

damental problem of labor under capitalism: the condition 
of “self-estrangement.” In his “Paris Notebooks” of 1844, Marx de- 
scribes self-estrangement as the condition in which a worker's labor 
is “not his own but someone else’s”; through this labor, the worker 
“belongs not to himself but to someone else” (74). For Marx the con- 
cept of self-estrangement thus conveys the existential poverty that 
underlies the material poverty of the worker under capital: “that la- 
bour is external to the worker, i.e. is not part of his very being; that 
in his work, therefore, he does not affirm himself but denies him- 
self, feels miserable instead of satisfied, does not freely exercise and 
develop physical and intellectual energy but mortifies his body and 
ruins his mind” (73). 

This critique of self-estrangement, which has proved to be among 
the most durable pieces of Marx’s philosophical legacy, rests on his 
affirmation of how central work is to the human condition. To reduce 
all the creative, heterogeneous forms of work to empty, abstract wage 
labor is effectively to cut humanity off at its root. It is to starve what 
is most vital about human beings—their ability to “develop physical 
and intellectual energy”—and replace it with the mere satisfaction of 
the worker’s animal needs (73). 

It is this existential poverty that the professional sphere seems 
suited to address. The professional’s expertise, training, manners, 
and talents are figured as marketable products, which are retained 
by that professional even as he or she sells it on the market. This con- 
dition gives professionals freedom to “develop physical and intellec- 
tual energy” through their work, because the needs of their personal 
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development are closely tied to the needs of 
the market. Indeed, this quality of profes- 
sionalism has even led some cultural critics 
to see it as a locus for the potential merging of 
personal fulfillment and social engagement. 
For instance, Walter Lippmann could declare 
that professionals are motivated by incentives 
different from—and, ultimately, more ethi- 
cal than—the infinite acquisitiveness of the 
capitalist: “professional men, generally, have 
something more than a desire to accumu- 
late and outshine their neighbors. They have 
found an interest in the actual work they are 
doing. The work itself is in a measure its own 
reward” (48-49). In recent years, scholars of 
professionalism have extended this line of 
argument even further, suggesting that the 
marketable expertise that professionals pos- 
sess even gives them a measure of autonomy, 
allowing them to seek out ethical positions in 
and through their disciplines (e.g., Fish 215- 
46; Robbins 29-56). 

But if the professional can indeed be un- 
derstood as a space of ethical opportunities, 
as these scholars suggest, we may worry that 
attaching a subject’s sense of self-esteem and 
fulfillment to his or her work can also be a 
powerful instrument of social control. Jacques 
Donzelot has suggested that the ideology of 
professionalism is no longer limited solely to 
the traditional professional classes (doctors, 
engineers, academics, and so on) but has found 
its way into all corners of the labor market, 
as a way of making subjects willing to work 
harder, to take on longer hours, and to pursue 
supplementary education and training.’ In the 
flexible, neoliberal economy, workers are en- 
couraged to understand themselves as a kind 
of enterprise, involving lifelong training and 
“self-realization,” aimed at maximizing work’s 
“capacity thoroughly to fulfil one’s potenti- 
alities” (251-52), even as they are unlikely to 
achieve the class privilege previously associ- 
ated with professionalism. Profession becomes 
a means of naturalizing exploitative labor re- 
lations, by imaginatively linking them to the 
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constitution and development of character. 
Such a formula upsets any easy equivalence 
between the “nonestranged” quality of profes- 
sional labor and real subjective fulfillment. 

Underlying this conceptual slippage is 
the etymological ambiguity that inheres in 
profession. From its origins in English, the 
term was derived primarily not from a notion 
of employment but from the act of formally 
dedicating one’s life to an activity (originally 
a religious order). Through one’s professional 
activity, one not only supports oneself but 
also assumes an identity, a form of life. Only 
later, in the late eighteenth century, did pro- 
fessional take on a more restricted meaning, 
naming an elite, specialized class distinct 
from the wage laborer, who was considered 
able to perform one job just as well as another 
(“Professional”). The concept of the profes- 
sional is thus divided between two scales of 
experience: it signifies a particular class sta- 
tus and an existential identity. 

In this essay, I will show how J. M. Coet- 
zee’s Life & Times of Michael K (1983) po- 
liticizes this ambiguity in the concept of 
the professional—an ambiguity that is often 
elided in neoliberal discourse.” The novel’s 
two central characters straddle this ambigu- 
ity in different ways: the medical officer, who 
enjoys professional class privilege yet suffers 
from existential impoverishment, and Mi- 
chael K, whose work of gardening is thor- 
oughly conditioned by the state’s exploitative 
labor relations yet allows for something like a 
life-forming professional identity to emerge. 

To fully understand the pitfalls and pos- 
sibilities that professionalism offers in the 
contemporary world, we must reinvestigate 
the formal relations between work, character, 
and politics. To this end, Coetzee’s novel puts 
pressure on the contradictory logic of profes- 
sionalism, by situating it within the crisis of 
the late-apartheid biopolitical state, with its 
dual mandate of welfare and security. This 
crisis allows Coetzee to register an impover- 
ishment of character, which is caught between 
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the search for professional fulfillment and the 
barbaric violence that conditions every eco- 
nomic relation in the state structure. How- 
ever, this tension—which arises through the 
immediate experiences of work afforded by 
the welfare-security state—also generates 
alternative possibilities for the portrayal of 
character, as we can see in the enigmatic per- 
sona of Michael K. 


South Africa and the Problem of Character 


In his 1987 Jerusalem Prize address, Coetzee 
asserts that South African literature is “a less 
than fully human literature, unnaturally pre- 
occupied with power and with the torsions of 
power, unable to move from elementary rela- 
tions of contestation, domination, and subju- 
gation to the vast and complex human world 
that lies beyond them” (Doubling 98). Such a 
winnowing down of the ethical scope of the 
novel presents difficult formal problems for 
the construction of character. In many ways, 
this sense of ethical constriction has struc- 
tured the key debates about the literary status 
of Life & Times of Michael K. It is precisely 
the failure of character to embody a robust 
ethic of political commitment that motivates 
Nadine Gordimer’s influential critique of the 
novel: “Coetzee’s heroes are those who ignore 
history, not make it.” In her view, Michael K’s 
intransigent passivity offers a politically irre- 
sponsible model, promoting political disen- 
gagement when engagement is most needed. 
As Gordimer notes, Coetzee has K refuse this 
history-making vocation of character explic- 
itly when he decides not to join the rebels in 
the mountains, “because enough men had 
gone off to war saying the time for garden- 
ing was when the war was over; whereas there 
must be men to stay behind and keep garden- 
ing alive, or at least the idea of gardening; 
because once that cord was broken, the earth 
would grow hard and forget her children” 
(Coetzee, Life 109; qtd. in Gordimer). For 
Gordimer this ethic is antithetical to the po- 
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litical urgency of apartheid, which demands 
a large-scale, community-wide, revolution- 
ary intervention. Michael K acts, but only in 
a banal sense, and his actions fail to “make 
history’; they fail to signify any progressive 
agency for an identifiable racial, national, or 
human community. 

In response to Gordimer, critics have 
generally reaffirmed the ethical substance 
of Michael K’s character in two ways. One 
way has been to resituate him as an indi- 
vidual resisting a dehumanizing collectivity. 
In this framework, K’s choice to stay in his 
garden gestures toward a “posthumanist, re- 
constructed ethics” to come (Attwell 97). For 
these critics, K’s refusal to “make history” is 
precisely the point. Michael Marais, for in- 
stance, reframes K’s decision not to fall in line 
with the rebels as an affirmation of individual 
autonomy: “he resists becoming a character 
in the text of history, a text characterized by 
a struggle for power between master and ser- 
vant on a national scale” (36). In this model, 
“character” is what needs to be resisted, so 
that true freedom can exist. K’s refusal be- 
comes a forceful ethical statement. 

The second way of affirming the ethi- 
cal dimension of K as a character has been 
to focus on the practice of reading. To those 
who would assign a stable meaning to K, his 
distinctive character survives only as a figure 
of unknowable otherness, which demands a 
particular ethical response from the reader. 
Instead of looking to character as a model 
for how to be a subject, these critics argue 
that Coetzee’s use of character can teach us 
how to be better readers by acknowledging 
“the limits of the sympathetic imagination” 
(Wright 12). Derek Attridge, one of the most 
careful and creative expositors of this ap- 
proach, grants that the character Michael K 
demands to be situated “allegorically” in a 
number of social and political frames, but he 
insists that Coetzee works to “sustain. . . the 
otherness of K’s responses: although we learn 
in moving detail of his thought-processes 
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and emotions, we never feel that we have 
assimilated them to our own” (50). It is not 
just Michael K who “resists becoming a char- 
acter in the text of history” (Marais 36); the 
novel itself resists every attempt by a reader 
to resolve K into a particular symbolic frame. 
In Attridge’s assessment, to make an ethi- 
cal model of K would be to preserve a clear 
boundary between subject and object that 
would ultimately leave untouched the read- 
er’s subject position as the arbiter of mean- 
ing in the text. Rather, any character worth 
the name involves a kind of gap or negativity 
that demands an ethical response from read- 
ers. By refusing readers any straightforward 
sympathetic identification with K, the text 
forces them to formulate alternative ways of 
engaging with him, from a position without 
epistemological or interpretive security. 

Despite their differences, these two ways 
of understanding character in Coetzee’s fic- 
tion are both primarily interested in reading 
the novel for ethical lessons that can be taken 
up by readers, either in their pursuit of po- 
litical engagement or in their relationships to 
others. In doing so, both frameworks neglect 
moments in which the novel rehearses their re- 
spective failures within the structures of work 
offered by the postcolonial biopolitical state. 
Adopting the professional as a controlling cat- 
egory emphasizes instead the absolute specific- 
ity of ethical development; this development, 
it insists, must always draw its resources from 
its particular historical situation and the prac- 
tices of work entailed by that situation.’ 


Biopolitical Governmentality in Late- 
Apartheid South Africa 


To account for how Coetzee’s novel can polit- 
icize the ambiguities of professionalism with 
regard to character, I must say a few words 
about the political structure in which Coet- 
zee situates his characters. Michel Foucault’s 
reflections on biopolitical governmentality 
allow us to apprehend, more lucidly than 
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theories of abstract subjectivity or of other- 
ness alone, how historical forms of govern- 
ment and authority structure the range of 
activities and actions available to individu- 
als.* Foucault draws our attention to the way 
subjects are produced in conjunction with 
vast social systems to compose vital circuits 
of knowledge, ability, and potentiality. What 
makes Foucault’s analysis particularly fer- 
tile is the insight that these vital circuits are 
neither seamless nor stable. Individuals are 
constantly subject to contradictory scales of 
social experience. On the one hand, people 
learn to see themselves as part of “a global 
mass that is affected by overall processes 
characteristic of birth, death, production, 
illness, and so on” (242-43). On the other, 
social existence requires the discipline of in- 
dividual bodies that can be abstracted from 
this global mass (249). Foucault’s analysis 
prompts us to look for social existence—both 
in its freedoms and its oppressions—in the 
narrative forms that articulate these two lev- 
els in a given historical conjuncture.” 

In the late-apartheid South Africa to 
which Michael K is a response, this struc- 
ture of governmentality took the form of a 
welfare-security state. While South Africa in 
the 1980s was not the only state to mix civil 
governance with military security interests, 
the historical crisis of apartheid amplified the 
tensions between welfare and security. The 
state’s legitimacy depended on its commit- 
ment to promote the general health and wel- 
fare of the population, through economic and 
social policies. Social programs were charged 
with reducing unemployment and maximiz- 
ing health, ostensibly across racial lines. Of 
course, in actual administration these “ser- 
vices” were vastly disparate and could easily 
become double-edged;° as Life & Times of Mi- 
chael K affirms abundantly, receiving any sort 
of government benefit, however dubious, often 
required submission to bureaucratic discipline 
and rationality, which could potentially leave 
the citizen worse off than he or she began. 
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Nevertheless, despite the extreme disparities 
involved, the state could never completely give 
up its claim to biopolitical governance and 
still hope to keep its legitimacy. 

At the same time, this welfare-oriented 
governmental strategy was deeply rooted in 
the interests of the national security state. 
P. W. Botha’s “total strategy” gave the mili- 
tary power to coordinate many of the state’s 
civil functions, in response to the imagined 
conspiracy between black resistance move- 
ments and Soviet communism to take down 
the Afrikaner regime. Botha’s total strategy 
meant a mixture of force and the more deli- 
cate “winning of hearts and minds.” As a his- 
torian of the period has noted, this positioned 
the military as “social engineers concerned 
with filtering economic and social policy 
through a security lens” (qtd. in Spence 246). 
Such a renegotiation of the priority of govern- 
ment functions led to a changed professional 
structure in the state on two levels. For the 
top tiers of government, it led to technocracy, 
through which Botha sought to ground apart- 
heid administration in the authority of pro- 
fessional experts. For the rank and file of the 
regime, however, South Africa implemented a 
“civic action programme in which servicemen 
take on civilian roles as doctors, teachers, en- 
gineers and administrators in both Namibia 
and the black areas of the Republic” (Spence 
247). Remarkably, the importance of profes- 
sional specialization evaporates the moment 
that the government must directly confront 
racial difference. In the “black areas,” the 
soldier adopts the role of the professional, at- 
tempting to mediate the authoritarian rule of 
the military through the discursive authority 
and ethical cachet of the various professions. 
Yet Coetzee shows us that power and knowl- 
edge prove harder to keep separate than such 
a model assumes. As we will see through the 
aptly named “medical officer,” a pharmacist 
who has been made the head doctor at the 
Kenilworth concentration camp, the combi- 
nation of military and civilian forms of au- 
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thority in the same person creates profound 
tensions at the level of experience. These ten- 
sions will ultimately become unlivable, leav- 
ing the medical officer paralyzed, capable 
neither of performing his job nor of imagin- 
ing a viable alternative. Meanwhile, since the 
impoverished, disabled, and socially marginal 
Michael K inhabits an unviable position from 
the outset, he is forced to seek out an alter- 
native form of work, below the radar of the 
state’s welfare-security apparatus. 


The Working Body and the Limits of 
Subjectivity 


Despite critical attempts to read Michael K as 
a model for individual political engagement, 
his relation to the state problematizes the 
possibility of any such engagement from the 
start. Michael K is the product of a system of 
social welfare that promotes and manages hu- 
man potential as a generalized resource but in 
which the status of individuals is always tenu- 
ous. Born with a cleft lip, to a mother whose 
precarious employment as a housekeeper 
does not give her any free time, he spends 
his childhood in a state-run boarding school. 
This school funnels him into a job as a gar- 
dener for the Cape Town parks department. 
He and his mother, Anna K, get by until her 
health deteriorates, and she finds herself at 
the mercy of her employers’ “unreliable good 
will” (7). The South Africa of the novel is im- 
mersed in a civil war, which places an added 
burden on the country’s social safety nets, 
both public and private. The moment that 
Anna K falls ill, the welfare state becomes a 
Kafkaesque labyrinth of bureaucratic obsta- 
cles. The hospitals are overcrowded, and in 
the hospital Anna K finds “how indifferent 
the world could be to an old woman with an 
unsightly illness in time of war” (7). When K 
and his mother decide to move to her birth- 
place in the country, a small village named 
Prince Albert, so that she can “at least die un- 
der blue skies” (8), they are prevented from 
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leaving by an indefinitely prolonged permit 
application process. In short, Anna and Mi- 
chael K are unable to maintain a human ex- 
istence in their society, which is stretched to 
its limits. Forced to travel secretively through 
the countryside, Anna K becomes sicker, and 
she later dies from neglect in another over- 
crowded hospital. Having no motivation to 
return to Cape Town, Michael K continues 
to travel to Prince Albert, hoping to find the 
next stage of his life there. 

The state of war that provides the set- 
ting for the novel allows Coetzee to thema- 
tize the interweaving of the security state 
and the welfare state. Military checkpoints 
that dot the countryside act as recruitment 
centers for flexible employment: when Mi- 
chael K is found to lack the required papers, 
he is pressed into forced temporary labor, 
from small jobs such as clearing a railroad 
that was bombed by the resistance movement 
to day labor at nearby farms. In this system, 
the value of human beings is conflated with 
their ability to provide value to an economy 
whose needs fluctuate cyclically. Jakkalsdrif, 
the “resettlement camp,” provides the stark- 
est model. When the people of the camp are 
needed, they are deposited in the economy 
of cheap wage labor. The wages are exploit- 
ative, but Michael K is interpellated as a pro- 
fessional subject by one farmer who employs 
him. When Michael K spends the day build- 
ing a fence, the appreciative farmer smokes a 
cigarette with him and says, “You have a feel 
for wire. ... You should go into fencing. There 
will always be a need for good fencers in this 
country, no matter what.’ . . . He too loved 
wire, he went on. It pained him to use ragtag 
materials, but what else was there?” (95). 

These gestures of fellowship by the 
farmer are incongruous with the terms of the 
work arrangement, which are better reflected 
in the feelings of exhausted desolation that 
K feels. Because he is performing the work 
as an anonymous unit of labor power in the 
economic calculations of the state, K cannot 
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respond to the farmer as a fellow craftsman. 
Whatever “feel for wire” he may have, it will 
be irrelevant to the kind of job he will be 
asked to do next. 

The farmer’s mistake is to project indi- 
vidual agency onto Michael K within the state 
structures of work, where his objective social 
position is that of a manageable resource. 
Robert, Michael K’s self-appointed mentor 
in the camp, puts it succinctly: “from a gang 
from Jakkalsdrif a farmer gets a day’s work 
blood cheap, and at the end of the day the 
truck fetches them and then they are gone and 
he doesn’t have to worry about them or their 
families, they can starve, they can be cold, he 
knows nothing, it’s none of his business” (82). 
The camp serves to compartmentalize them 
ethically from the rest of society: it provides 
for their animal needs en masse so that their 
labor can be more efficiently used. The en- 
trepreneur can claim that he is supporting a 
humane welfare system that cares for these 
people while cutting his costs. At the same 
time, the camp can claim that there is only 
so much funding, and it cannot afford to con- 
sider the broader needs of each inhabitant. In 
this way, Michael K’s human needs—the need 
to come to terms with his mother’s death, to 
continue his gardening, to make something 
of himself—are cut out of the equation and 
replaced with water and shelter. Further- 
more, the state does not even acknowledge the 
rights of individual bodies to adequate water 
and shelter; the minute supplies run short, the 
individual body is allowed to die. The objec- 
tive of this state is its own security, and its 
interest in human bodies lies mainly in their 
abstract, measurable quantities—their labor, 
their needs, and perhaps even their rights, as 
long as these components are conceived as ag- 
gregates. It is the concrete physicality of bod- 
ies that creates problems: 


It no longer seemed an accident that the camp 
lay out of sight of the town on a road that led 
nowhere else. But he could not yet believe 
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that the two young men on the guardhouse 
porch would sit and watch with equanimity 
... while people were dying before their eyes. 
When people died they left bodies behind. 
Even people who died of starvation left bod- 
ies behind. Dead bodies could be as offensive 
as living bodies, if it was true that a living 
body could be offensive. (94) 


Bodies pose a problem for the state because 
they can make ethical demands on those who 
see them; therefore, the state acts to limit their 
visibility. The camp exists to manage abstract 
labor resources, not bodies with their complex 
demands. The ideal scenario from the stand- 
point of the community, as Robert puts it, is 
that “we could come on tiptoe in the middle 
of the night like fairies and do their work, dig 
their gardens, wash their pots, and be gone 
in the morning leaving everything nice and 
clean” (82). The profound ambivalence of the 
state toward its poor mirrors the inconsisten- 
cies with which they are hailed as objects of 
welfare. Because the state reduces K to the 
material existence of his working body, it sys- 
temically inhibits his actions from becoming 
politically or socially meaningful. Therefore, 
Gordimer’s call for political engagement, sub- 
tended as it is by presuppositions about sub- 
jective agency, cannot hold in any simple way 
for Michael K. Coetzee’s point here seems to 
be that the biopolitical state is itself structured 
to turn potential political subjects into eco- 
nomic resources. It places K in the contradic- 
tory position of being hailed as a professional 
in the sense of identifying with his work, 
while it withholds the social validation for his 
work that professionalism normally implies. 


The Professional Class’s Relation to 
Otherness 


Just as the structures of work in the welfare- 
security state undermine any attempt by the 
oppressed to constitute themselves as sub- 
jects, they also frustrate any attempt by the 
established professional class to encounter 
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“the other” as such without calling forth the 
violence of the state apparatus. In this regard, 
the novel portrays medicine as a profession 
in which the aporias of the biopolitical state 
are felt especially keenly by its practition- 
ers, who are daily confronted with bodies 
whose individuality they cannot afford to 
acknowledge. The human body itself is the 
object from which the profession of medi- 
cine draws its ethical identity: “a hospital... 
was a place for bodies, where bodies asserted 
their rights” (71). But in the economy of the 
welfare-security state, bodies are routinely 
subordinated to the institutional realities of 
limited resources and overextended employ- 
ees. K’s mother, Anna, undergoes a “purga- 
tory” in the Cape Town hospital: “When she 
wanted a bedpan... there was seldom anyone 
to bring it. She had no dressing-gown. Once, 
feeling her way along the wall to the lavatory, 
she had been stopped by an old man in grey 
pyjamas who spoke filth and exposed him- 
self. The needs of her body became a source 
of torment” (5). The institutional structure 
of the hospital, the way it distributes limited 
materials and manpower, draws a functional 
but arbitrary line between the bodily needs it 
is responsible for and those that it is not. The 
bodies’ rights are far from absolute; rather, 
they are managed and prioritized according 
to the limited resources of the hospital. 

A later passage shows the hospital as “a 
source of torment” for its staff as well as its 
patients. While Michael K is checking up on 
his mother in the hospital in Stellenbosch, she 
appears to be dead, and he frantically calls 
the nurse. The alarm turns out to be false, 
which causes the nurse to direct her frustra- 
tion toward K: 


“Now listen to me... . These are all people 
waiting to be attended to. We are working 
twenty-four hours a day to attend to them. 
When I come off duty—no, listen to me, don’t 
go away!”—it was she now who tugged him 
back, her voice was rising, her face was near 
to his, he could see angry tears starting in her 
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eyes—“When I come off duty I am so tired I 
can't eat, I just fall asleep with my shoes on. I 
am just one person.” (28) 


Performed amid terminally ill people, the 
nurse’s work takes its toll on her own body, 
blunting her capacity to sympathize with 
those she treats. The difference between 
oppressor and oppressed has become rela- 
tive. One’s suffering balances out the other’s 
and becomes a counterweight to sympathy. 
Different forms of suffering become indis- 
tinguishable from, and indifferent to, one an- 
other. The bodies of carer and cared-for alike 
submit to the state’s distribution of resources. 

The medical profession’s sensitivity to 
unique human bodies is subordinated to the 
imperatives of welfare and security that pre- 
occupy the state. The section of the novel that 
best captures the tension between these two 
imperatives is the medical ward of the Ken- 
ilworth prison camp, where K is taken after 
he is apprehended as a rebel prisoner. Here 
he finds himself in the care of a pharmacist 
who has been appointed the camp’s medical 
officer, presumably because of a shortage of 
doctors. Until this point in the novel we have 
had a third-person limited narrator who re- 
ports K’s thoughts and actions to us. But 
when K arrives at the camp, the third-person 
narrator disappears, and the events are con- 
veyed through the first-person narrative of 
this medical officer. It is as if, in the authori- 
tarian world of the camp, the quasi-realist 
mode that has informed the narrative up to 
this point becomes impossible, and a first- 
person confessional narrative is called forth 
from the subject who straddles medical and 
military rationalities. If the third-person nar- 
rative voice is capable of claiming some de- 
gree of mastery over the truth of its tale, the 
first-person narrative has no such luxury. On 
the contrary, the medical officer’s narrative 
seems progressively consumed by his desire 
to attach a meaning to K and thereby to find a 
standpoint from which to critique the prison 
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camp itself. In the medical officer’s confes- 
sional narrative, the ethical discourse of the 
human appears not as the solution to the ofh- 
cer’s ethical paralysis but as its main support. 

The first thing we become aware of in the 
medical officer’s narrative is the tension be- 
tween him and the soldiers running the camp: 
his narrative seems calculated to distance him 
from his military counterparts, who absurdly 
privilege protocol and command over the 
actual requirements and limitations of the 
human body. When Michael K is unable to 
perform the tasks that are asked of him, the 
military officers respond with punishment: 
“Albrechts sees the case as one of simple in- 
subordination. Michaels refused to partici- 
pate in prescribed activities. As punishment 
he was made to do exercises: squats and star- 
jumps. After half a dozen of these he collapsed 
and could not be revived.” When the medical 
officer questions this method, Albrechts re- 
plies, “It’s in the book” (144-45). This bureau- 
cratic counterfactualism is reproduced in the 
camp mentality at the highest levels. While 
the medical officer comes to believe that Mi- 
chael K has been falsely accused, for example, 
Noél, the head officer, responds only by in- 
voking the official records: “According to this 
... Michaels is an arsonist. He is also an es- 
capee from a labour camp. He was running a 
flourishing garden on an abandoned farm and 
feeding the local guerilla population when he 
was captured. That is the story of Michaels” 
(131). The finality of this statement devalues 
individual truth in favor of a pragmatism 
that is shaped around an intimate knowledge 
of state hierarchies. Michael K’s first name 
morphs into his surname in the official re- 
port, eliminating the Kafkaesque strange- 
ness of the single letter K as a surname. The 
assumption behind Noél’s statement is that 
any attempt to controvert the papers would 
merely be a fruitless game of diminishing re- 
turns. Similarly, when a shipment of prison- 
ers arrives with rumors of numerous deaths 
en route, and the medical officer asks Noél to 
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demand the embarkation records, Noél re- 
sponds, “It would be a waste of time. .. . They 
would say the papers haven’t come through. 
Only the papers will never come through. 
No one wants an inquiry” (160). The military 
here represents a logic in which reality is dis- 
avowed for the sake of expediency. The medi- 
cal officer is made to understand that even 
when the truth about a patient is accessible, it 
is dismissed as impractical. The state hierar- 
chy appears designed to contain the truths of 
human bodies: its job is to prevent their real 
existence—their living and dying—from be- 
ing entered into the calculations of the state.’ 
At the root of the medical officer’s at- 
titude toward K, then, is a contradiction 
between his knowledge about the counter- 
factual state bureaucracy and his profes- 
sional knowledge about human bodies. The 
medical officer’s fixation on Michael K is an 
immediate response to this epistemological 
tension; his rebellious feelings arise primar- 
ily not from some abstract ethical impulse 
but from the concerns of his profession. The 
soldiers are indifferent to medical knowledge; 
they are concerned only with the camp’s abil- 
ity to perpetuate itself. For them the lives of 
the prisoners are merely a part of this larger 
calculation. As Noél says when a train arrives 
full of people, with rumors of twenty deaths 
en route, “[W]ho is to say that twenty in four 
hundred is an unacceptable rate?” (160). 
Though the medical officer inwardly balks 
at this logic, he is outwardly deferential and 
does not directly challenge it. Instead, he re- 
sponds by reinforcing his professional juris- 
diction. When Noél asks him to speed up the 
rate of treatment, the medical officer protests: 
“His responsibility is to his programme, I re- 
ply, mine to my patients, that is what being 
medical officer entails” (131). The medical of- 
ficer holds a limited realm of autonomy: he is 
deferred to as the expert in keeping prisoners 
alive. However, the camp imposes a quantita- 
tive reality that is incompatible with medical 
knowledge. Noél defers to his professional au- 
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thority but counters his professional expertise 
with simple managerial mathematics, “You 
are doing a fine job, I’m not questioning that. 
... 1am talking about flow. At the moment 
you have got more patients flowing into your 
infirmary than flowing out, and my ques- 
tion is, are you going to do something about 
it?” (132). The logic of governmentality here 
results in an ethical void. Noél defers to the 
medical officer’s professional autonomy, while 
at the same time nullifying it. He refers the 
medical officer to the limits of the infirmary 
as a physical space, as though the govern- 
ment’s attribution of space were an absolute, 
unchangeable given. Even as Noél acknowl- 
edges the insoluble disjuncture between the 
two standpoints, his words carefully avoid 
bringing them into any ethical tension with 
each other. In this way, Noél defuses the chal- 
lenge that the medical officer’s professional 
expertise might otherwise pose. 

For the medical officer, K comes to mark 
an alternative ethical horizon, by signifying 
what lies beyond the contradictions of the 
state and promises freedom. In his imaginary 
letter to K, he writes, “I alone see you as nei- 
ther a soft case for a soft camp nor a hard case 
for a hard camp but a human soul above and 
beneath classification, a soul blessedly un- 
touched by doctrine, untouched by history, 
a soul stirring its wings within that stiff sar- 
cophagus, murmuring behind that clownish 
mask” (152). In this case the human is figured 
not as mere bodies or some absolute “flow” 
but as something radically other that repre- 
sents (in the medical officer's mind) an escape 
from the state’s system of power/knowledge. 
Michael K’s “clownish mask” suggests that he 
has become a kind of fetish for the medical 
officer, an object that holds the other’s secret 
inside itself. 

To realize this secret, the medical officer 
believes he must fully comprehend K’s expe- 
rience. This leads to an odd dichotomy in the 
way he treats K. On one hand, he idealizes K, 
He entertains fantasies of imitating K’s life- 
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style (as he imagines it) and thus attaining 
a more fully human existence: “What would 
yield the greater benefit to mankind: if I spent 
the afternoon taking stock in the dispen- 
sary, or if I went to the beach and took off my 
clothes and lay in my underpants absorbing 
the benign spring sun” (157). The alternative 
offered by this ironic invocation of “man- 
kind” is between his current life of complicity 
and a life of utter banality. In the medical of- 
ficer’s worldview, K’s life appears as a kind of 
vacation, and the freedom it offers is a merely 
subjective disengagement from the political. 
On the other hand, his desire to comprehend 
leads him to interrogate K using increasingly 
violent methods. At one point, he interrupts a 
formal interrogation proceeding, in which the 
soldiers are trying to extract the location of 
rebel camps, to ask about K’s mother, father, 
and “views on life.” He demands to know K’s 
“story,” so that he can “give [him]self some 
substance” (140). The soldiers are furious to 
have their interrogation hijacked in this way, 
but this passage nevertheless points to a hid- 
den similarity between the interrogation that 
seeks strategic information and the one that 
demands that the subject be comprehensible. 
The medical officer’s powerful desire to hear 
K’s story prompts him to threaten K with “a 
place where you stand baking in the sun all 
day ... and if you don’t survive, tough luck, 
they cross your number off the list and that 
is the end of you!” (138). Though the medi- 
cal officer is seemingly more humane in his 
sentiments, his means of gaining access to K’s 
purported otherness remain firmly within the 
violence of the camp. This moment affirms 
the hidden complicity between Noél’s effica- 
cious management of human bodies and the 
medical officer’s ostensibly ethical treatment 
of them. Paired with the institutional struc- 
ture of the welfare-security state, the benevo- 
lent desire to make contact with the other 
devolves all too easily into another form of 
domination. Ultimately, the medical officer’s 
need to figure K as simultaneously human 
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and other merely reinscribes the modes of 
force that underlie his professional existence. 


The Attenuation of Character and the 
Reclaiming of Profession 


If, as we have seen, the novel stages the fail- 
ure of the two most conventional ways of 
understanding the relation between profes- 
sion and character in Coetzee’s work, then 
what resources does the novel provide for 
reimagining this relation? The contracted 
ethical world in which Coetzee’s characters 
act serves as a formal evocation of the crum- 
bling, unsustainable circuits of sociality that 
existed in 1980s South Africa. This biopoliti- 
cal crisis frames the negativity that informs 
Michael K’s work ethic, in contrast to that of 
other characters in the novel. His rediscovery 
of gardening in the country allows him to re- 
claim his menial job as a city gardener, into 
which he was funneled by the welfare state, 
by spontaneously reimagining his ethical 
investment in his work. In the country, gar- 
dening transforms from a mere job to a self- 
affirming activity. This identification exceeds 
the institutional setting in which the discrete 
skills were originally learned, as he translates 
those skills into an alternative professional 
identity that exists negatively in relation to 
the welfare-apartheid system. 

There have been many attempts to cham- 
pion Michael K’s professional transformation 
as an act of radical resistance. In Empire Mi- 
chael Hardt and Antonio Negri read the char- 
acter of Michael K as a postmodern Bartleby, 
calling him “a figure of absolute refusal”: 


Michael K is a gardener, a simple man... . In 
a fictional country divided by civil war, he is 
continually stopped by the cages, barriers, and 
checkpoints erected by authority, but he man- 
ages quietly to refuse them, to keep moving. 
... The barriers do not just block motion, they 
seem to stop life, and thus he refuses them ab- 
solutely in order to keep life in motion. What 
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he really wants is to grow pumpkins and tend 
to their wandering vines. (203) 


This differential pairing of blockage and 
movement emphasizes one of the central 
themes of Empire: that the available avenues 
of liberation are always structured by the 
existing forms of power. However, while Mi- 
chael K does creatively resist certain forms 
of authority, it is difficult to read him as a 
figure of absolute resistance. Such a reading 
adopts too uncritically the interpretation ar- 
ticulated by the medical officer, for whom K 
is a figure of radical otherness, whereas the 
novel encourages us to view the medical of- 
ficer as an unreliable speaker. In the sections 
devoted to Michael K, he is presented more 
as a problem solver, a postcolonial Crusoe 
who lacks an island; in his travels across the 
countryside, he cannot find a place that is not 
already claimed. In spite of this, he tries to 
improvise a coherent mode of life out of inco- 
herent social and economic conditions. Even 
his seemingly straightforward desire to tend 
a small pumpkin patch by an abandoned dam 
can only be understood within a specific so- 
cial and economic configuration of welfare, 
labor, and control. 

Michael K spends his childhood at Huis 
Norenius learning “reading, writing, count- 
ing, sweeping, scrubbing, bedmaking, dish- 
washing, basketweaving, woodwork and 
digging” (4). The children are given skills 
that suit them to menial social functions, and 
the menial nature of these skills limits K’s 
potential to move freely in society. Neverthe- 
less, the novel distinguishes between the way 
Michael K is positioned socially by his state- 
appointed profession as a gardener and the 
actual experience of work that his job entails. 
Alongside the rationalized impersonality of 
K’s job title (“Gardener, grade 1”), there re- 
mains the possibility of becoming absorbed 
in the experience of work itself: “The parks 
he preferred were those with tall pine trees 
and dim agapanthus walks. Sometimes on 
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Saturdays he failed to hear the noon gun and 
went on working by himself all through the 
afternoon” (4). Michael K’s work is repetitive, 
but he adapts to the repetitiveness so that the 
division between work and leisure becomes 
strangely indifferent to him. The novel nests 
his indifference in a quotidian experience of 
being focused on work as an activity in itself, 
which provides a temporary escape from the 
overwhelming matrix of power relations that 
seem to determine K’s social existence. 

This division between work as social iden- 
tity and work as experience becomes more 
pronounced later in the novel, as K seeks to 
continue his gardening outside his job in the 
city parks. He recognizes this residual interest 
only when it unexpectedly blossoms during 
his stay near Prince Albert. When K settles 
at what he believes to be his mother’s birth- 
place, he discovers seeds and a working dam. 
The burial of his mother’s ashes in the ground 
signals a transformation in his relation to his 
work: “This was the beginning of his life as 
a cultivator” (59). His time as a “cultivator” 
on an abandoned farm, though unsustain- 
able, does allow him to reinterpret his techni- 
cal skills in a way that exceeds his original, 
state-assigned occupation. In contrast to the 
earlier description of gardening, which merely 
describes his absorption in the work—a sus- 
pension of self—Michael K’s pleasure in cul- 
tivation seems to strengthen his sense of self: 


His deepest pleasure came at sunset when 
he turned open the cock at the dam wall and 
watched the stream of water run down its 
channels to soak the earth, turning it from 
fawn to deep brown. It is because I am a gar- 
dener, he thought, because that is my nature. 
... The impulse to plant had been reawakened 
in him; now, in a matter of weeks, he found 
his waking life bound tightly to the patch of 
earth he had begun to cultivate and the seeds 
he had planted there. (59; my emphasis) 
This language is reminiscent of Marx’s de- 
scription of nonestranged labor, as an activity 
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of “freely exercis[ing] and develop[ing] physi- 
cal and intellectual energy” (73). Coetzee’s 
novel, however, stages a more complicated 
process of displacement and negotiation 
that occurs between K’s state-given profes- 
sional identity and his new, ostensibly more 
immediate bond with the land. K interprets 
the pleasures he takes in cultivation as an 
inner truth about himself, one in which his 
professional being develops beyond the social 
context in which it was learned. Nowhere in 
this activity does he gain access to a public 
value: something that can be translated into 
a social subject position. This immediacy is 
so foreign to the state-managed economy 
that it becomes a sign of guilt in the eyes of 
suspicious soldiers, representatives of the bio- 
political state, who impute resistance to him, 
interpreting his inability to answer the ques- 
tion of whom he works for as an admission 
that he works for the revolutionaries. 

This professional immediacy has the 
power to transform Michael K as a subject, 
rendering his body foreign to the “human” 
economy that is run through the biopolitical 
state institutions, in both their welfare and 
their repressive-military manifestations. The 
transformation occurs gradually through the 
unique temporalities imposed on K by the ob- 
jects of his profession: here, the soil and the 
seeds. K finds this other, slower temporality 
distinct from the temporality of city garden- 
ing: “When he thought of Wynberg Park he 
thought of an earth more vegetal than min- 
eral, composed of last year’s rotted leaves and 
the year before’s and so on back till the be- 
ginning of time.” The quality of the soil here 
has entirely merged with the social history 
of South Africa—the manicured parks of the 
Southern Suburbs of Cape Town were created 
by the colonial European settlers, who im- 
ported their gardening methods to subjugate 
the African landscape.* K’s attentiveness to 
the quality of the soil allows him to recognize 
a change in himself when he leaves the city: 
“It is no longer the green and the brown that 
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I want but the yellow and the red; not the wet 
but the dry... not the soft but the hard. Iam 
becoming a different kind of man. ... If I were 
cut, he thought, holding his wrists out, look- 
ing at his wrists, the blood would no longer 
gush from me but seep, and after a little seep- 
ing dry and heal. I am becoming smaller and 
harder and drier every day” (67). The consis- 
tency of high-desert soil differs from that of 
city soil, and the gardener finds his senses 
adapting to enable him to cultivate it. His 
character is reshaped by the qualities of his 
object. The effects of his professional trans- 
formation go beyond the narrow circle of his 
work: he becomes not only a different kind of 
gardener but “a different kind of man.” 

At the novel’s close, this transforma- 
tion becomes even more extreme. His iden- 
tity as a gardener allows him to take an even 
greater negative distance from human insti- 
tutions. He pursues his professional identity 
beyond the rationalized economy, longing for 
a communion with vegetative life: “It excited 
him ... to say, recklessly, the truth, the truth 
about me. ‘Iam a gardener, he said again, 
aloud. ...1Iam more like an earthworm, he 
thought. Which is also a kind of gardener. 
Or a mole, also a gardener, that does not tell 
stories because it lives in silence. But a mole 
or an earthworm on a cement floor?” (182). 
This “reckless” act of binding his “truth” to 
gardening becomes a way for Michael K to 
measure his distance from the human. The 
profession of gardening comes to be located 
beyond the human economy of work relations 
and instead in the animal existence of worms 
and moles. By inhabiting his profession in 
this way, he can glimpse a life beyond and be- 
neath the biopolitical structures that initially 
conditioned him. At the same time, his inner 
monologue calls attention back to the fact 
that he is never completely beyond the human 
world; he is surrounded by the same squalid, 
degraded conditions in which he began. Nev- 
ertheless, his professional metamorphosis 
has enabled him to articulate an incongruity 
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between his existence and his surroundings of 
which he initially had only the vaguest hints. 
As an earthworm, he apprehends the disso- 
nance between himself and the cement floor, 
whereas before, as a superfluous member of 
a human labor force, he could only spend his 
hours of unemployment in his room torpidly 
“looking at his hands” (4). 

Far from being a figure of resistance as 
such, Michael K provides a model of impro- 
visation out of the abilities and techniques 
afforded him as a gardener in the welfare- 
security system; his profession thereby ceases 
to be reducible to a determinate class position 
and becomes instead a signifying chain that 
amplifies the contradictions of the state. One 
tool that the biopolitical state uses to repro- 
duce itself is the figure of the needy human 
body, which is most powerfully controlled 
through the exploitation of hunger. Huis No- 
renius, Jakkalsdrif, and the Kenilworth prison 
camp all rely on the management of hunger to 
motivate subjects to do anonymous, flexible, 
migratory labor. Hunger and other physical 
needs justify the continued existence of these 
places, which operate under the banner of so- 
cial welfare. Hunger is a part of K’s condition 
from the beginning, for his cleft lip hindered 
his mother from nourishing him: “The child 
could not suck from the breast and cried with 
hunger. She tried a bottle; when it could not 
suck from the bottle she fed it with a teaspoon, 
fretting with impatience as it coughed and 
spluttered and cried” (3). From his infancy, 
K’s body prevents him from experiencing the 
normative human intimacy of breastfeeding 
and requires him to meet his needs through 
this imperfect solution. Yet in these outbursts 
of impatience we can discern another kind of 
intimacy: that of having one’s commitment to 
another tested by a disability. As K grows, he 
learns to share his mother’s knack for mak- 
ing do with inadequate tools. By the end of the 
novel, this teaspoon has become a symbol of 
his determination to refuse social welfare and 
charity, even if he can never fully escape them. 
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The teaspoon turns up again in his imaginary 
plan to resume his gardening: 


He... would produce a teaspoon from his 
pocket, a teaspoon and a long roll of string. 
He would clear the rubble from the mouth 
of the shaft, he would bend the handle of the 
teaspoon in a loop and tie a string to it, he 
would lower it down the shaft deep into the 
earth, and when he brought it up there would 
be water in the bowl of the spoon; and in that 
way, he said, one can live. (183-84) 
The emphasis placed on the verb to live here, 
in the final sentence of the novel, recalls the 
novel’s focus on biopolitics, which is essen- 
tially a struggle over what forms of life are 
possible in a given place and time. Michael 
K’s form of life has become tied to this piece 
of land in the veld, not as property or even 
subsistence but, strangely, as a part of his 
professional identity. The biopolitical state, in 
its drive to protect the “human” social body 
from the inhuman (or ex-human) rebels, de- 
stroys all nonintegrated forms of cultivation 
(which it can only comprehend as infrastruc- 
ture, providing supplies to the enemy). The 
form of life that K imagines in this last para- 
graph protects itself by seeking the minimal 
limit of the human, by removing from itself 
every trace of surplus, exchangeable value. 
Unlike the radical otherness that the medical 
officer longs for, which can always be claimed 
as a new frontier for biopower, K’s insight is 
to grow his garden in the already destroyed 
“rubble,” which cannot be destroyed fur- 
ther. What is outside the barbaric “human” 
economy of social welfare and war in Michael 
K is neither revolutionary agency nor abso- 
lute otherness. Instead, there are only deeper 
forms of politics: zones of human agency 
conditioned by the translated forms of em- 
bodiment that occur through the experience 
of work. In a biopolitical regime, where so- 
cial value is equated with what is tractable in 
the last instance, the remote locations where 
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tractability is limited become wellsprings of 
character, however minimal its form. 





NOTES 


1. Donzelot is discussing a shift in the French ide- 
ology of work in the late 1970s and the 1980s, but his 
critical analysis of the new ideology of work as continual 
retraining and “self-realization” (251) is pertinent to the 
expansion of the professional across class lines that I am 
discussing here. 

2. For a larger discussion of neoliberalism’s signature 
ideological move as “the extension of economic rational- 
ity to all aspects of thought and activity,” including the 
“entrepreneurial subject,” see Brown 37-59. 

3. This emphasis on historical specificity is richly de- 
veloped by Rita Barnard (26-33), in connection to Coet- 
zee’s descriptions of the South African landscape. While 
her reading is primarily interested in the specificity of 
overarching cultural chronotopes, however, my reading 
will pursue the specificity of governmental structures in 
the final years of apartheid. 

4, This theme of enabling social embeddedness has 
been explored extensively at the metafictional level of 
Coetzee’s work and of postcolonial writing in general. 
One example is Mark Sanders’s Complicities: The Intel- 
lectual and Apartheid, which investigates the nuanced 
ways in which social “complicity” acts as the enabling 
condition of intellectual production and informs key 
moments of différance in apartheid writing. In a differ- 
ent theoretical register, Timothy Bewes’s The Event of 
Postcolonial Shame uses Coetzee to explore the constitu- 
tive effect of shame—an affect bound up with the novel’s 
embeddedness in pervasive inequality—on the very form 
of the postcolonial novel. Where these authors deal with 
the literary text’s conditions of possibility, my claim con- 
cerns the more focused ways that literary character ab- 
sorbs and recapitulates social tensions and potentialities. 

5. See Foucault’s discussion of various ways that the 
two levels may be “articulated” (250-53). 

6. Of the many documented sources of this dispar- 
ity, one that is strikingly apropos is Azeem Badroodien’s 
“Race, Welfare, and ‘Correctional’ Education,” which de- 
scribes a welfare project undertaken in the 1950s (when K 
would have been a young boy) to provide “very limited” 
trade training to “Coloured” children (319). 

7. The historical context for this critique turns out 
to be quite direct, as illustrated by the Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission’s report, in the section on the 
role of district surgeons (111-16). The report cites many 
instances in the 1970s and 1980s of doctors’ acceding, 
willingly or under pressure, to inhumane treatment of 
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patients. Particularly reminiscent of Michael K’s case, 
in his subjection to the regimented time of the state, is 
the story of Elda Bani, who eventually died from lack of 
treatment for her diabetes: “Ms Elda Bani, a fifty-year- 
old political activist, was detained in 1986 in North End 
Prison, Port Elizabeth. She suffered from severe insulin- 
dependent diabetes, which she reported to the medical 
staff at the prison. ... In spite of her condition, she was 
made to eat normal prison food at inappropriate times 
(for example, supper at 16h30 with no further meals until 
breakfast the next morning). The district surgeon made 
no attempt to intervene, although it should have been ob- 
vious to a doctor that such long gaps between meals were 
quite inappropriate for a diabetic” (115-16). 

8. Saguaro 144-53 provides a reading of the parks and 
gardens in Michael K. Coetzee considers European culti- 
vation of the South African landscape in White Writing. 
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In Antiquity and the Middle Ages they who received slave or serf rents or in 
modern times rents from shares or bonds or similar sources—these are rentiers. 
—Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation” 


N A LONG PLANE RIDE HOME ON 1 JANUARY 2012, | SAW THE 

movie I Don’t Know How She Does It (2011), a romantic com- 

edy in which Sarah Jessica Parker plays a harried financial 
executive with two small children. The central issue is a common one: 
the conflict between work and family. And as is commonly true when 
this conflict is put at the center, the movie manages to be ambivalent 
about work without being very critical of it. It’s not quite as uncritical 
as Mike Nichols’s film Working Girl (1988), where we root for Melanie 
Griffith to make her spectacular rise despite the fact that the ladder 
she climbs is located in “Mergers and Acquisitions,” an activity then 
imagined as a sort of innocent corporate matchmaking. Three de- 
cades later and in an era when Occupy Wall Street has changed any 
number of conversations, I would like to think that studio heads have 
been obliged to consider possible adverse reactions to a heroine work- 
ing in a financial investment firm. At any rate, I Don’t Know How 
She Does It throws in one brief and unconvincing scene in which 
the upwardly mobile female exec unveils a new financial instrument 
that, she claims, will protect Americans’ retirement income. This is, 
of course, an allusion, though perhaps a misguided one, to the wide- 
spread belief that if Americans today cannot retire when they had 
planned, it’s precisely because of highly profitable trafficking in new 
financial instruments by companies like Sarah Jessica Parker’s. But 
this belief (which I share) is not alluded to more directly. The only 
social consequences of work that seem to register are consequences 
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for the heroine’s family life. This means the 
movie can offer a simple solution to the work- 
family dilemma (no spoiler alerts: this film is 
already spoiled): if you're really good at your 
job, an appreciative boss will stop demanding 
that you pretend you don’t also have a fam- 
ily. You can fly off to meet the big investors on 
Monday instead of leaving right now. 
Hollywood can do better things with 
work than this. But it would be unfair to ex- 
pect it to say either yes or no to work. Those 
options are unavailable. My premises here are 
that work cannot possibly serve as an adequate 
way of measuring social injustice and that 
there is no choice but to use it as such a metric. 
Work’s failure as a measure of injustice 
may be more important; it is certainly easier 
to document. Say what you like about her, the 
Sarah Jessica Parker character works very, 
very hard. So did the math geeks who came 
up with the deliberately obscure financial 
instruments that helped destroy the savings 
and livelihoods of millions of people around 
the world while making fortunes for their 
traders. After all, derivatives and credit de- 
fault swaps don’t grow on trees. The valuing 
of work as such, independent of what par- 
ticular kinds of work do and for whom, is a 
habit that arguably ought to be broken. While 
providing gender-equality camouflage for the 
actual social effects of so-called financial ser- 
vices, it also generates a great deal of corro- 
sive anger and directs it at welfare mothers, 
potential defaulters on student loan debt (a 
typical response to protests is “how entitled 
can you get!”), and whole countries whose 
debts, perhaps big enough to bring down the 
world economy, supposedly result from the 
unwillingness of their populations to work, 
or to work as hard as those of other countries. 
You have surely noticed how the ongoing debt 
crisis in Greece and other European nations 
has brought back to life at the international 
scale a crudely moralizing work ethic that one 
might have thought was long defunct, and 
with it demands for austerity and abdication 
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of national sovereignty that would otherwise 
seem contrary to all custom and principle. 

Luckily, common sense does not simply 
celebrate work. To judge even from the inauspi- 
cious I Don’t Know How She Does It (which was 
not well reviewed), American public opinion 
feels some need to debate whether the project 
of gender equality requires of women an un- 
conditional effort to succeed in the workplace. 
This debate may not lead to much knowledge 
of particular workplaces, but the issue is one 
of fairness, and it is thus continuous with the 
more profound question that was already pres- 
ent, though murkily, in Oliver Stone’s Wall 
Street (1987) and was then posed with beautiful 
clarity in the 2009 film Up in the Air, a ques- 
tion that one hopes will figure prominently 
again in the 2012 presidential campaign, es- 
pecially since Mitt Romney is the Republican 
candidate: the question, that is, of whether do- 
ing your own work successfully might involve 
taking work away from other people.’ 

Here my argument makes a turn. To 
propose that doing your own work might in- 
volve taking work away from others is not to 
express a simple antiwork position. On the 
contrary, it is to use the word work in two 
antithetical senses, negative and positive. The 
negative sense: work well done can be harm- 
ful to others. (This is a truth that might also 
be extrapolated from The Sopranos or The 
Wire, where pushing drugs and other illegal 
activities up to and including murder seem 
necessary to what is euphemistically called 
“making a living.”) But also a positive sense: 
work as something that those others will not 
want taken away from them, and properly so, 
since it is the principal means by which peo- 
ple currently secure and protect their access 
to society’s resources. Both senses apply to 
the same object at the same time: the woman 
working in finance doesn’t want to be unem- 
ployed either. And can we say she’s wrong? 
This is one reason why, in spite of its tendency 
to mislead and distract, the ideology of work 
can’t simply be dismissed. 
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Another reason takes us back to the fi- 
nancial sector. Class differentials in America 
are much more dramatic in the domain of 
inherited wealth than in the domain of sal- 
ary. Thinking about class in terms of work 
alone—that is, in terms of higher or lower 
take-home pay—falsifies our notions of the 
social system, making it seem too little dif- 
ferentiated and too easy to move up in. Still, if 
the distinction between wages and inherited 
wealth is a morally meaningful one, however 
blurry it may be in any number of cases, it 
can only be meaningful because work is 
meaningful—because the idea of being paid 
for work done, even the wrong kind of work, 
is perceived as morally distinct from receiv- 
ing money from a parent or an investment. 
You need some positive commitment to work 
in order to separate off, perhaps even to see, 
inherited wealth and the institutions that 
preserve, augment, and disguise inherited 
wealth: the institutions of finance. 

The rentier can be loosely defined as 
someone who “has” a fixed income from 
property or investments.” But there is also a 
more restricted definition. It makes the return 
on accumulated wealth, perhaps accumulated 
by someone else, into a larger proportion of 
the rentier’s total income and thus also a cru- 
cial fact about her or his selfhood: the rentier 
“lives off” income from property or invest- 
ments. In other words, she or he does not 
depend on income from work that she or he 
actually performs. Until recently, the rentier 
in this more tightly defined sense was a recog- 
nized sociological figure, and one that entered 
significantly into analyses of modern hege- 
mony. Lenin saw rentiers as representative of 
capitalism in its imperialist stage. Max Weber 
saw them as proving the independence of pol- 
itics from economic self-interest: self-interest, 
he said, should lead workers to hate rentiers, 
but they don’t, instead directing their anger 
at industrialists.* Weber also saw the concept 
as necessary to explaining the existence of 
people like today’s academics in the humani- 
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ties, at least to the extent that academics in 
the humanities are parasites of a sort and 
(therefore?) rebels against the iron cage of bu- 
reaucratic, productivist rationality: “Modern 
charismatic movements of artistic origin rep- 
resent ‘independents without gainful employ- 
ment’ (in everyday language, rentiers)” (248). 

The word “rentier” (in italics, to indicate 
it has not yet split off from French) appears 
in George Orwell’s much admired essay on 
Charles Dickens. Linking Dickens’s disincli- 
nation to represent work with his penchant for 
characters who don’t have to work—those who 
enjoy what was called “an independence”— 
Orwell expresses his disappointment that, 
with the possible exception of David Cop- 
perfield, “one cannot point to a single one of 
his central characters who is primarily inter- 
ested in his job. . .. The feeling, “This is what I 
came into the world to do. Everything else is 
uninteresting. I will do this even if it means 
starvation, which turns men of differing tem- 
peraments into scientists, inventors, artists, 
priests, explorers and revolutionaries—this 
motif is almost entirely absent from Dickens’s 
books” (87). When Orwell evokes the rentier, 
however, it is not as a mere antithesis of virtu- 
ous industry, hence a cheap target of ridicule. 
Rather, like Weber, he associates the figure 
with a certain political confusion. The rentier 
emerges in Dickens, he says, as a replacement 
for “the Good Rich Man,” a figure who 


is usually a “merchant” (we are not necessar- 
ily told what merchandise he deals in), and 
is always a superhumanly kind-hearted old 
gentleman who “trots” to and fro, raising his 
employees’ wages, patting children on the 
head, getting debtors out of jail and, in gen- 
eral, acting the fairy godmother. Of course he 
is a pure dream figure. .. . Even Dickens must 
have reflected occasionally that anyone who 
was so anxious to give his money away would 
never have acquired it in the first place. (52) 


In the later, darker novels, Orwell then notes, 
“the good rich man has dwindled from a 
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‘merchant’ to a rentier. This is significant. A 
rentier is part of the possessing class, he can 
and, almost without knowing it, does make 
other people work for him, but he has very 
little direct power. Unlike Scrooge or the 
Cheerybles, he cannot put everything right 
by raising everybody’s wages” (53). Someone 
who cannot put everything right, though it is 
hinted that he might want to; someone who 
makes other people work for him, but not 
directly or consciously: these characteristics 
do not preclude satire in the love-me-I’m-a- 
liberal mode, but they also suggest a more 
universal predicament, one with which Or- 
well himself seems to feel an uneasy intimacy. 

Like Weber, Orwell connects the rentier 
with the dilemma faced by anyone struggling 
to organize people against economic inequality: 


Foreign oppression is a much more obvi- 
ous, understandable evil than economic op- 
pression. Thus in England we tamely admit 
to being robbed in order to keep half a mil- 
lion worthless idlers in luxury, but we would 
fight to the last man sooner than be ruled 
by Chinamen; similarly, people who live on 
unearned dividends without a single qualm 
of conscience, see clearly enough that it is 
wrong to go and lord it in a foreign country 
where you are not wanted. (Road 126) 


It is, of course, because Orwell assumes the 
value of earning a living that he can speak as 
he does about rentiers, “people who live on 
unearned dividends.” The phrase “worthless 
idlers” (which today sounds dated, even in the 
era of Occupy Wall Street) depends similarly 
on a notion of paid employment as ethical 
duty that has come to seem questionable. If 
we are tempted to ask for that notion back, we 
have to remember, as Orwell reluctantly ad- 
mits, that it was a political failure even in his 
own day. It may be no surprise that the ren- 
tiers have not “a single qualm of conscience” 
about their source of income; society at large 
finds nothing wrong in it either. Imperialism, 
which is usually understood to have been 
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quite popular among the citizens of the coun- 
tries that practiced it and benefited from it, 
seems to Orwell a better-acknowledged vio- 
lation of common decency than being a ren- 
tier. Orwell would clearly like to believe that 
the moral case against living on unearned 
dividends is intuitively obvious. But people 
somehow don’t get it. Being a rentier remains 
socially acceptable: “we tamely admit to being 
robbed in order to keep half a million worth- 
less idlers in luxury.” 

The fact that efforts to embarrass the ren- 
tier have thus far failed does not mean there is 
no hope for their success. But it’s hard not to 
notice the rentier’s absence from the contem- 
porary social landscape.* The financial sector 
comes in for a lot of well-earned criticism, but 
there is no personification of the shame of liv- 
ing on unearned dividends. Web searches for 
terms like “trust fund hipster” get a moderate 
number of hits, but that stereotype is arguably 
more comic than shameful and in any case is 
confined to certain neighborhoods.’ The most 
substantive match for the rentier, alas, would 
be “shareholder,” in whose shadowy name so 
much corporate mayhem is committed. But 
the shareholders are a sublimely unknowable 
collectivity, anonymous because infinitely 
dispersed.° They can’t even be personified, let 
alone told to get a job.’ 

Here it may sound as if I proposed reviv- 
ing the work ethic. That would be foolish and 
redundant. The work ethic has not gone away. 
How could it, when ordinary people’s need 
for work serves as such an excellent excuse 
for offering them forms of employment that 
the employers find degrading? If we were no 
longer gripped by complex feelings concern- 
ing our dependence on the labor of others, 
it would be hard to explain either the anger 
that greeted Barbara Ehrenreich’s proposal 
that middle-class women not hire maids to 
clean their homes or, on the male side, the 
popularity of manual-labor reality shows on 
television (see Jennings). Paradoxically, the 
question of why it is so difficult to organize 
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political emotion against even the entirely 
unproductive work performed by Sarah Jes- 
sica Parker and her colleagues may send us 
back to the continuing ethical power of work. 

There is a kind of paradoxical logic, 
I think, behind the popular reluctance to 
blame those who live off unearned income. At 
the level of microethics, a zone of special tol- 
erance surrounds the issue of where people’s 
money comes from. As scholars of literature, 
we know the tradition in which characters 
like peasants and preachers, merchants and 
lawyers, are gently or not so gently mocked 
for revealing that their natures are subdued 
to what they work in, or on. Occupational sat- 
ire arguably has its social basis, like so much 
of the canon, in a society that was culturally 
dominated by an aristocracy, which is to say 
a rentier society.* What I am talking about is 
the inverse of this sensibility. Little by little, 
the rentier has faded away as a cultural touch- 
stone, vanquished by the increasingly cross- 
gendered assumption that most people will 
work for a living. One result of this cultural 
democratization is that it is no longer quite 
so embarrassing to expose your nine-to-five 
activities by your involuntary habits of after- 
hours metaphor. Another, trickier effect is a 
version of the work ethic that, if not immune 
to raillery, resists any more serious critique of 
what people do to earn a living. For most of 
us most of the time, it has been and is still 
assumed that we have an obligation to take 
care of ourselves and those closest to us by 
any means necessary. This unarticulated 
common sense could be described as amoral. 
When the issue is survival, the moral rules 
are suspended. Necessity makes its own 
rules. (That’s one reason both for the tenac- 
ity of the work ethic and for the popularity 
of postapocalyptic narrative, which would 
be interesting to tie together in this context.) 
Hence, there are tacit limits to the questions 
we permit ourselves to ask about the source of 
other people’s income even when that income 
is inherited or otherwise unearned. Rentiers 
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benefit from a general dispensation that is not 
meant for them—from the fact that we work- 
ing people give everyone around us a pass be- 
cause, it is assumed, where work is concerned 
most of us don’t have much choice.’ Beggars 
can’t be choosers. 

For those of us who would like to see the 
rentiers and the Sarah Jessica Parkers who 
serve them held to moral account, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that we must do 
whatever we can to ensure that survival is no 
longer an issue. The best name for this proj- 
ect has been and still is socialism. But for the 
moment, at least, steps in this direction can 
only be undertaken by the state we have. It is 
ironic in the extreme, therefore, that another 
misguided political effect of the work ethic 
is antistatism.’° I call this effect misguided 
because the state has provided the best dem- 
onstration so far that the link between paid 
work and moral worth can be broken. The 
name for this specific achievement is the 
welfare state, which has taken for its premise 
that no one should have to fear for his or her 
survival, whether because of the vagaries of 
the job market or for any other reason. The 
goal is that there should be no beggars in or- 
der that everyone can be a chooser. We need 
more of this project, not less. We need the 
state to regulate the financial industry, to ren- 
der financial instruments transparent, to tax 
financial transactions—and perhaps also to 
introduce a serious inheritance tax, thereby 
leveling the playing field of work, so to speak, 
and reinvesting work with meaning. And we 
need the state to diminish as far as possible 
that amoral sense of our ultimate responsi- 
bility for our own survival that protects from 
the scorn they deserve even the energetic in- 
ventors of intentionally toxic derivatives. 

As I began to indicate above, there is an- 
other reason for the bewilderment that Or- 
well and Weber detect in political responses 
to the rentier. The situation of Dickens’s ren- 
tier as Orwell sees him, well intentioned but 
unable to perform the magic that would end 
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the exploitation of which he is a reluctant 
but seemingly helpless beneficiary, neatly 
matches Orwell’s account of the situation 
of his likely left-wing readers—and, though 
he is less clear on this point, of his own pre- 
dicament as well. In “Politics as a Vocation,” 
Weber argues that in a condition of pro- 
found economic inequality, a condition that 
he could not imagine overcoming, political 
leaders should be rentiers. Anyone else would 
be forced to use political office as a means 
of self-enrichment. Ignoring the possibility 
that being independently wealthy might give 
political leaders an interest in protecting the 
state of society that generated their income, 
Weber described the rentier, and the rentier 
alone, as genuinely independent (85-86). The 
same line of thinking leads, of course, to the 
theorizing of intellectuals as free-floating, 
hence a kind of ideal. Weber’s linking of the 
rentier and the artist has already been cited. 

I am not quite ready to suggest that art- 
ists, intellectuals, and scholars of literature 
looking at the rentier should recognize them- 
selves. My point, more precisely, is that they 
can avoid such a recognition only to the ex- 
tent that they feel all right about the manner 
in which society’s surplus has been allocated. 
The less democratic the decision making— 
that is, the more that surplus is distributed 
by the market or by inheritance—the fainter 
the ethical border separating academics 
from financial advisers. The closer that pro- 
cess comes to being conducted by economic 
as well as formal equals, the better its ben- 
eficiaries can feel. There are more persuasive 
motives for socialism than the quest for an 
untroubled conscience, but no good motive 
should be neglected. 


NOTES 


1. It is, of course, possible to maintain, with sup- 
porters of the Tea Party, that Wall Street speculators are 
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“simply working people who wanted the freedom to con- 
tinue working and to enjoy the fruits of their labor in a 
fair way” (O'Hara 12). Kristof is another indicator of the 
shifting tides of common sense on this issue. 

2. A loanword from French that isn’t in the 1971 OED, 
“rentier” is given by Cassell’s French Dictionary (1978) as an 
English translation of rentier only in fourth place behind 
(1) “stockholder, fundholder’; (2) “person of property, man 
of independent means”; and (3) “holder of an annuity.” 

3. “It is not the rentier, the share-holder, and the 
banker who suffer the ill will of the worker, but almost 
exclusively the manufacturer and the business executives 
who are the direct opposites of workers in price wars. This 
is so in spite of the fact that it is precisely the cash boxes 
of the rentier, the share-holder, and the banker into which 
the more or less ‘unearned’ gains flow, rather than into the 
pockets of the manufacturers or the business executives. 
This simple state of affairs has very frequently been deci- 
sive for the role the class situation has played in the forma- 
tion of political parties. For example, it has made possible 
the varieties of patriarchal socialism and the frequent at- 
tempts .. . of threatened status groups to form alliances 
with the proletariat against the ‘bourgeoisie’ (186). 

4, This is no longer as true as it was when I began 
thinking about the subject. Norris asks, for example, 
“What ever happened to ‘unearned income’? That used 
to be the normal term for income from investments— 
dividends, interest and capital gains. For some, that term 
produced images of ‘coupon clippers,’ another term you 
don’t hear much anymore” (B1). Norris’s point is that 
“(nJot until 2003 were dividend tax rates reduced below 
ordinary income tax rates,” though long-term capital 
gains have been taxed at lower rates “for most of the his- 
tory of income taxes in America.” He suggests that higher 
tax rates on unearned income help the economy. Morally, 
the implication is that it’s double taxation because you 
were taxed first when you did earn it. But did people ever 
earn it? “It does seem odd that those who work for their 
money generally pay higher tax rates than those who sim- 
ply collect investment income” (B8). See also Krugman. 

5. See Bourdieu, esp. 47-112, on the role of inherited 
income in the nineteenth-century bohemia. 

6. We cannot expect to know of the shareholders, as 
we might know of an individual, whether or not they 
work for a living, what percentage of their income is un- 
earned, what proportion comes from any given invest- 
ment, and so on. 

7. In this sense the shareholders mimic the sublime 
unknowability of labor that Adam Smith wrote into the 
opening chapter of The Wealth of Nations when he listed 
the many kinds of specialized occupations that contrib- 
ute to the fashioning of one common overcoat. When 
responsibility is dispersed to infinity, no one can be held 
to account. 

8. You can see how recently and unevenly we have 
emerged from the cultural predominance of rentier values 
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if you go back to Orwell’s account of “the spirit in which 
most of Dickens’s books end” as “a sort of radiant idle- 
ness.” “If you are ‘good, and also self-supporting,” Orwell 
writes, “there is no reason why you shouldn't spend fifty 
years simply drawing your dividends. Home life is always 
enough. And, after all, it was the general assumption of his 
age. The ‘genteel sufficiency,’ the ‘competence, the ‘gentle- 
man of independent means’ (or ‘in easy circumstances’) — 
the very phrases tell one all about the strange, empty 
dream of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century middle 
bourgeoisie. It was a dream of complete idleness” (87-88). 

9. Orwell himself, talking about how we depend on 
the work of coal miners to keep warm in winter, arrived 
by a roundabout but logical route at the implication that 
because this work is universally necessary, even for the 
coal miners, there can be no alternative to it. The min- 
ers just have to keep doing it, therefore, and at best those 
who recognize the extreme hardness of their lives will 
keep appreciating their labor. More representation of that 
work, however vivid, would make no difference, could 
make no difference, even should make no difference, un- 
less and until there existed an alternative to that work 
(Road 30-31). 

10. The sociological literature even speaks of a so- 
called rentier state, a state that by means of taxation lives 
off the labor of others. It’s as if production did not need 
infrastructure and other forms of active state collabo- 
ration but naturally, normally proceeded merely by the 
sweat of the individual brow. 
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IN PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT (1807), G. W. F. HEGEL EMPLOYS THE 
FIGURES OF THE “LORD” AND “BONDSMAN” TO EXPLAIN THE STRUGGLE 


between an independent and a dependent self-consciousness in the 
aftermath of what he calls the “trial by death” or “life-and-death 
struggle.” Commonly cited today as the “master-slave dialectic,” this 
complex, foundational theory of the subject relies on metaphors that 
compel us to ask whether consciousness can be represented through 
language. Hegel’s recourse to these metaphors has produced two 
broad tendencies in the understanding of and approach to “master” 
and “slave” in the philosopher’s theory. Many current interpreters of 
the dialectic practice a phylogenetic reading, in which both figures 
are taken as historical subjects whose documented interpersonal 
relations provide empirical proof of slavery’s practices. By con- 
trast, most Continental philosophers perform an ontogenetic read- 
ing, in which they consider the relations between master and slave 
to be intrapersonal and regard these figures as metaphors that can 
be used to explain precise moments in the speculative processes of 
consciousness. Deciding to read the master-slave dialectic as either 
a struggle between two individuals or a struggle between two forms 
of consciousness within the subject has important theoretical and 
methodological consequences that I would like to describe and ex- 
amine, especially as they pertain to the meanings of work in slav- 
ery. Whereas the slave’s work has traditionally and accurately been 
understood as physical labor externally enforced by the master, less 
critical attention has been paid to reading the slave’s work ontogenet- 
ically, as an internal struggle for the freedom of self-mastery.’ Such 
an ontogenetic reading provides valuable insights into ubiquitous 
but less frequently studied forms of resistance from within slavery. 
The difference between literal and metaphoric readings of the 
master-slave dialectic is not reducible to a question of disciplinary 
boundaries in which literal readings are assigned to history and 
metaphoric ones to philosophy. The two approaches are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. For example, Robert Bernasconi argues that historians 
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of philosophy disregard basic rules of histori- 
cal scholarship when they isolate John Locke, 
Immanuel Kant, and Hegel from their histor- 
ical contexts. Interested less in analyzing the 
racism of these major Enlightenment think- 
ers than in providing reasons to keep read- 
ing them because of their self-contradictions, 
Bernasconi challenges contemporary philoso- 
phers to decide whether they will question or 
continue to ignore such paradoxes (13-15). 
In “Hegel and Haiti,” Susan Buck-Morss es- 
tablishes the referentiality of the bondage 
metaphor by asserting that the events of the 
Haitian Revolution (1791-1804) must have 
influenced Hegel’s conception of the master- 
slave dialectic. She claims that slavery was 
the “root metaphor” of Western political 
philosophy and freedom the most cherished 
political value among Enlightenment think- 
ers (21). According to her, slavery was more 
than a metaphor for Hegel: it pervaded a his- 
torical juncture at which “theory and real- 
ity converged” and “philosophy burst out of 
the confines of academic theory and became 
a commentary on the history of the world” 
(60). Despite the ease with which the dialec- 
tic captures the historical situation, she goes 
on to write, the question of Hegel’s relation to 
Haiti has long been ignored: “[nJot only have 
Hegel scholars failed to answer this question; 
they have failed, for the past two hundred 
years, even to ask it” (56). Although Buck- 
Morss’s essay summarizes some key uses of 
slavery as a political metaphor in western Eu- 
rope before the Haitian Revolution,” it is easy 
to recognize the metaphor’s wide appeal for 
abolitionism and postabolitionist movements 
including, for instance, women’s suffrage, 
workers’ rights, and many nationalist strug- 
gles against colonialism across the globe. 

Yet viewing the work of slaves exclusively 
as an activity through which the master physi- 
cally subjugates them can account for only part 
of their struggle to be free. Such an account, in 
which there are two social antagonists in a sys- 
tem of human bondage that existed in a spe- 
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cific place and time, provides knowledge about 
crimes against humanity, but it also affords oc- 
casions for transforming master and slave into 
powerful and apparently pure symbols of op- 
pression and resistance. In The Black Atlantic 
(1993), Paul Gilroy explores the centrality and 
continuity of the “Enlightenment project” in 
contemporary thought from the perspective 
of his assertion that “[{t]he time has come for 
the primal history of modernity to be recon- 
structed from the slaves’ points of view” (55). 
Treating Hegel’s master-slave dialectic as the 
principal organizing trope in the history of 
modernity, he argues, would link modernity 
and slavery in a way that enabled new chro- 
nologies and accounts of modernity to bring 
colonialism and scientific racism more fully 
to light and would foreground the brutality 
and terror that often go ignored in current 
accounts of modernity. For Gilroy, emphasiz- 
ing the slaves’ perspectives in Hegel’s dialectic 
would lead to an interrogation of certain com- 
monplaces—the idea of history as progress; 
Enlightenment categories such as universality, 
fixed meaning, and the subject’s coherence— 
and of the ethnocentrism in which these com- 
monplaces emerged (53-55). 

Citing Hegel’s terminology, Gilroy avers 
that the slaves’ perspectives “emerge in the 
especially acute consciousness of both life 
and freedom which is nurtured by the slave’s 
‘mortal terror of his sovereign master’ and the 
continuing ‘trial by death’ which slavery be- 
comes for the male slave” (55). Even though 
this statement acknowledges crucial aspects of 
Hegel’s formulation of the dialectic, Gilroy’s 
analysis concentrates on the slave’s “trial by 
death.” Supplementing Hegel’s description of 
the relationship between the master and the 
slave, Gilroy recruits two powerful biographi- 
cal episodes that occurred before the abolition 
of slavery in the United States and illustrates 
how they might inflect the German philoso- 
pher’s concept of the life-and-death struggle. 

The first episode is Frederick Douglass’s 
physical tussle with Mr. Covey, a “professor 
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of religion” in the Methodist church to 
whom Douglass had been contracted for 
a year and who cultivated a reputation as a 
“nigger-breaker” (Douglass 58). According 
to Douglass, he triumphed in the two-hour 
struggle with Covey because he evened the 
odds in the antagonistic relations between 
master and slave: Covey did not lose the 
fight, but Douglass was never punished for 
his rebellion. Douglass suggests that because 
Covey’s reputation and income depended 
on his ability to “break” slaves, Covey could 
not afford to have word about this incident 
spread. Douglass describes this moment as a 
“turning point” that rekindled his desire for 
freedom: “I now resolved that, however long 
I might remain a slave in form, the day had 
passed forever when I could be a slave in fact. 
I did not hesitate to let it be known of me, 
that the white man who expected to succeed 
in whipping, must also succeed in killing me” 
(72). In Gilroy’s words, Covey and Douglass 
had been “locked together in the Hegelian 
impasse” (62). While Hegel resolved this im- 
passe by having the dependent or servile con- 
sciousness (the slave) prefer the independent 
consciousness’s or master’s version of reality 
(the slave’s forced labor) to death, Gilroy ar- 
gues that Douglass favors death over slavery 
and that this turn toward death not only cor- 
roborates Orlando Patterson’s notion of slav- 
ery as “social death” but also “points to the 
value of seeing the consciousness of the slave 
as involving an extended act of mourning.”® 
Finally, Gilroy asserts that Douglass’s “pref- 
erence for death” exemplifies the notion of 
“death as agency” that can be found in early 
African American fiction (63). 

As a second supplement to Hegel’s dia- 
lectic, also centering on the slave’s agency 
and the charged significance of death, Gilroy 
recounts an episode from the life of Mar- 
garet Garner. When Garner and her fam- 
ily attempted to escape slavery in Kentucky 
by crossing the frozen Ohio River but found 
themselves surrounded by slave catchers, 
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Garner killed her youngest child to free her 
from a life in bondage. This incident, fa- 
mously retold in Toni Morrison’s Beloved, 
took place in 1856 and became a cause célebre 
for abolitionists in the United States. Accord- 
ing to Gilroy, this episode posits a different 
reading of Hegel’s master-slave dialectic: 


The Margaret Garner story corresponds most 
closely to Douglass’s work in her refusal to 
concede any legitimacy to slavery and thereby 
initiate the dialectic of intersubjective depen- 
dency and recognition that Hegel’s allegory 
presents as modernity’s precondition. Like 
Douglass’s, her tale constructs a conception 
of the slave subject as an agent. What appears 
in both stories to be a positive preference for 
death rather than continued servitude can be 
read as a contribution towards slave discourse 
on the nature of freedom itself. It supplies a 
valuable clue towards answering the question 
of how the realm of freedom is conceptual- 
ized by those who have never been free. (68) 


That Douglass and Garner acted in Gilroy’s 
readings as if they preferred death to slavery 
is reason enough to suggest that their ac- 
tions contradict the “Hegelian slave’s pref- 
erence for bondage rather than death” (68). 
However, Gilroy’s reversal of Hegel’s resolu- 
tion of the life-and-death struggle, so that 
the slave prefers death to a life in bondage, 
simplifies what is at stake in the struggle for 
self-consciousness and freedom. The Hege- 
lian resolution of the impasse in bondage 
describes how subjects emerge and persist in 
varied states of subjection and accounts for 
the slave’s difficult but obstinate attachment to 
life. Consequently, by prematurely resolving 
the life-and-death struggle in such liberation- 
ist moments, Gilroy sets aside the question of 
how slaves endured their bondage in favor of 
an approach to modernity that privileges the 
symbolism of individual acts of bravery.* 
Episodes like the ones that Gilroy re- 
counts, in which a slave transcends the 
life-and-death struggle, have historically 
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informed black and other liberationist dis- 
courses, and I am keenly aware of their 
symbolism for contemporary views on and 
activism against racial oppression. Never- 
theless, when Gilroy claims that Douglass 
and Garner preferred death over bondage, 
he elides the complex issues of freedom that 
emerge after the life-and-death struggle takes 
place in Hegel’s text. This veering away from 
the “unhappy consciousness” that the philos- 
opher describes later in his theory of the sub- 
ject corroborates Judith Butler’s observation 
in The Psychic Life of Power (1997) that most 
readers, in subscribing to liberationist dis- 
courses, have neglected to work through “the 
resolution of freedom into self-enslavement” 
that Hegel’s subject finally undergoes (31). 
In a study on theories of subjection, But- 
ler analyzes the many nuanced forms of 
“self-enslavement” in Hegel’s Phenomenology 
of Spirit—stoicism (freedom through with- 
drawal into pure thought), cynicism (free- 
dom as detachment from conviction), and the 
“unhappy consciousness” (freedom through 
the apparent surrendering of agency)—which 
she extrapolates as forms of “turning against 
the self,” such as conscience or melancholy, 
that represent degrees of troubled awareness 
of the imposed and self-generating limits on 
the subject’s ability to act. Approaching the 
slave’s work as an ontogenetic struggle for 
self-mastery provides valuable insights. Da- 
vid Brion Davis, one of the most-cited histori- 
ans of slavery, incisively observed that Hegel’s 
analysis allows us to “come to all the subtle 
stratagems, passive as well as aggressive; to all 
the interpersonal knots and invisible webs of 
ensnarement which are so much a part of the 
psychopathology of our everyday lives that 
they have been apparent only to a few poets, 
novelists, and exceptionally perceptive psychi- 
atrists” (564). More recently, David Scott ar- 
gued that C. L. R. James’s 1963 edition of his 
history of the Haitian Revolution, The Black 
Jacobins, urges us to reexamine “the consol- 
ing (anticolonial) story we have told ourselves 
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about . . . the vindicationist narratives of 
emancipation that have animated our hopes 
for a world without dissatisfaction, injustice, 
and unhappiness” (14). As much as I value the 
turn to more-ontogenetic readings of slavery, 
we must be cautious in using them to analyze 
episodes from the history of slavery. 

An approach to negotiating between 
the benefits of an ontogenetic reading of the 
master-slave dialectic and the lessons of slav- 
ery could start with the frequently overlooked 
observation that the lord and bondsman met- 
aphors do not appear in Hegel’s theory until 
after the life-and-death struggle has taken 
place. In other words, Hegel’s theory contains 
neither master nor slave until after this trial 
by death is brought to a temporary resolution 
by a split in consciousness—of the “indepen- 
dent” from the “dependent”—that emerges 
through reflection. The absence of these fig- 
ures before the life-and-death struggle means 
that readings like Gilroy’s should be pressed 
to substantiate their juxtaposition of master 
and slave. By insisting on oppression and re- 
sistance as mutually exclusive forces that can 
be symbolized by the master and the slave, 
these interpretations conceal from view how 
enslaved subjects, for instance, unconsciously 
internalized their oppression, especially when 
their subjugation acted on them in mundane 
ways or constituted the conditions in which 
they came to know themselves. Furthermore, 
if these subjects’ internalization is ignored, we 
are deprived of occasions to reveal how they 
also resist it, even unconsciously. Paul D. Es- 
cott employs the phrase “the boundaries of 
reasonable resistance” to describe the mul- 
tiple ways in which slaves resisted slavery. He 
argues that since most slaves could not de- 
stroy slavery, they sought to weaken it. “This 
decision,” he writes, “should not be confused 
with the idea of accepting one’s situation. The 
slaves did not accept their bondage, but ex- 
ternal power left them few options. Knowing 
that they could not make themselves free, the 
vast majority of slaves struggled, instead, to 
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lessen the extent of their enslavement” (73). To 
evaluate what constitutes an act of resistance, 
Howard McGary asserts, analysts “should not 
always give primacy to an agent’s intentions” 
but could concentrate, instead, on “the condi- 
tions that the agent faced when he or she acted 
or failed to act and [on] the avenues available 
for reducing oppression” (46). Escott’s and 
McGary’s arguments deepen our understand- 
ing of the slave’s work not only as forced labor 
but also as the psychic work of grappling with 
internalized forms of oppression. 

In Douglass’s account of his life, an in- 
stance of self-reflection, from before his tussle 
with Covey, provides a glimpse of this psychic 
work and illustrates the complex, unbearable 
internal struggle that informs his willing- 
ness to fight. After pouring out his “soul’s 
complaint” in “an apostrophe” to the many 
ships that freely ply their trade in Chesapeake 
Bay, Douglass describes himself as typically 
“goaded almost to madness at one moment, 
and at the next reconciling myself to my 
wretched lot” (65). Reconciling himself rep- 
resents not an acceptance of bondage but the 
recognition of temporary relief in a lifelong 
struggle. But what are some of the mundane 
and often unconscious ways in which slaves 
could still attach themselves to their enslaved 
condition? Just before describing his escape to 
New York, Douglass explains why more slaves 
have not escaped: “It is my opinion that thou- 
sands would escape from slavery, who now 
remain, but for the strong cords of affection 
that bind them to their friends. The thought 
of leaving my friends was decidedly the most 
painful thought with which I had to contend. 
The love of them was my tender point, and 
shook my decision more than all things else” 
(102). Douglass’s words are not arbitrary: his 
reference to the “strong cords” of affection 
that “bind” friends is a fitting tribute to the 
lofty servitude of friendship, of being be- 
holden to friends. His allusion to his internal 
struggles—to the psychic work of attempting 
to free himself from an affection that is also 
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an unconscious “turning against the self” — 
indicates the need for further theorization 
of the kinds of circumscribed resistance that 
emerge from within the institutions we in- 
habit. In short, the master-slave dialectic does 
not end with a life-and-death struggle that 
liberates the slave but describes moments of 
compromised freedom made possible by the 
unsettling work of reflection that constitutes 
the ground zero of resistance. 

In the light of recent scholarship, such 
as Scott’s, that posits this compromised free- 
dom as a sign of the tragic, it is worth noting 
that this way of positing freedom belongs to a 
broader discussion of modern subjectivity. In 
Seductions of Fate (2004), Gabriela Basterra 
asserts that modern subjectivity conforms 
to a tragic pattern, so that the willingness to 
bow to a higher form of bondage—like the 
affection that binds slaves to their friends— 
exemplifies one of the main characteristics 
of what she calls the modern, tragic subject. 
According to her, this subject carries out the 
activity of presenting itself as victim—that is, 
of unconsciously cooperating with forms of 
external power like the law, God, and destiny 
to secure and maintain some degree of auton- 
omy (78-86). This autonomy arises through 
the conviction or, as Basterra puts it, the 
“necessary fiction” that the subject, in its self- 
representation, is subservient to an external 
power to which it has unconsciously attached 
itself (103-05). As James demonstrates in the 
case of Haiti, slaves who worked on the plan- 
tation came into direct contact with Europe’s 
most advanced technology and, through their 
labor, belonged to a transatlantic modernity. 
Furthermore, in an ontogenetic reading the 
slave’s work consists in grappling with the 
knowledge of subjugation, as it coheres in var- 
ious modes of reflection. As Hegel famously 
put it, “the bondsman becomes conscious of 
what he truly is” through work (118), an idea 
Marx later elaborated. For the slave, then, 
work is as much a means of acquiring limited 
forms of consciousness as it is compulsory la- 
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bor, and this notion of work as psychic labor 
in the context of slavery requires further de- 
velopment if we are to glimpse and evaluate 
mundane acts of resistance to oppression. 
Inflecting ontogenetic readings of the 
master-slave relationship with episodes from 
the history of slavery requires a close ex- 
amination of the relations in slavery among 
consciousness, power, and freedom. Phylo- 
genetic interpretations of the master-slave 
dialectic that confine the internalization of 
oppression to the degradation of forced labor 
do not grasp the potential of circumscribed 
forms of consciousness for elucidating any 
subject’s internal struggles to overcome ad- 
versity. In viewing the enslaved subject as one 
who assimilates and grapples internally with 
coercion, we can evaluate the range of psychic 
strategies that were at the disposition of most 
slaves in their stubborn willingness to sur- 
vive slavery. Conceiving of the ways in which 
power and its internalization affect subjects is 
the first step toward appreciating their desire 
and quests for the freedom of self-mastery. 


NoTES 


1. Isaiah Berlin discusses the difference between “neg- 
ative” liberty, the freedom from others’ coercion, and 
“Positive” liberty, the freedom to be one’s own master. 

2. It is not possible to overstate Buck-Morss’s insis- 
tence on the need to examine the long, powerful tradition 
of slavery as a political metaphor. 

3. In his seminal study Slavery and Social Death, Pat- 
terson proposes that life in bondage is the equivalent of 
“social death.” Patterson’s critique of Hegel’s master-slave 
dialectic occasionally employs empiricism and phyloge- 
netic readings of the dialectic to question the German 
philosopher’s theory of the subject. 

4. 1am not suggesting that courageous, individual 
acts of resistance against slavery were unimportant; my 
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point is that “mundane” ways of coping with slavery also 
need to be valued as acts of resistance. I agree with Debo- 
rah E. McDowell that equating a physical struggle, like 
Douglass’s with Covey, with resistance to power errone- 
ously implies that power relations are as uncomplicated 
as their tussle. 
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ONE OF THE CENTRAL TENETS OF LIBERAL INDIVIDUALISM HOLDS 
THAT PROPERTY RIGHTS AND CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS ARE BASED IN SELF- 


possession, which is often defined as an original ownership of one’s 
own labor potential. In this short essay I propose that the concept 
of self-possession rests on a prior assumption that selves are pos- 
sessable objects—an assumption that was generated, before and 
alongside liberal political theory, in the practice of Atlantic slave 
capitalism. I will first consider how John Locke formulates the the- 
ory of possessive individualism in one of the most-cited passages 
of his Second Treatise of Government (1690). To shed light on that 
theory’s implications, I will turn to A Narrative of the Life and Ad- 
ventures of VENTURE, a Native of Africa (1798), which recounts how 
Venture Smith, an eighteenth-century man enslaved as a child, came 
to possess himself, quite literally, by purchasing himself. Smith’s ac- 
count illuminates the tacit precondition of Locke’s self-possessing 
individual: to be owned, the self must first be alienated, entered into 
the market, “thingified.”’ Juxtaposing Locke and Smith provides a 
snapshot of a larger project, in which I argue that Enlightenment 
thought was founded on—not merely proximal to—the Atlantic im- 
perial context out of which it arose.’ 


[7] 


[E]very Man hath a Property in his own Person. This no Body has any Right 
to but himself. The Labour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands, we may 
say, are rightfully his. 

—John Locke (287) 


C. B. MacPherson’s still-persuasive reading of the theory of pos- 
sessive individualism centers on this passage in Second Treatise, in 
which Locke identifies an original possession of the self as the basis 
of all private-property rights. To own one’s “own Person” is to have 
title to “the Labour... and the Work,” actual and potential, of one’s 
body—and, thus, to possess “the means to appropriate” any part of 
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“the Earth, and all that is therein” to one’s 
own “private Dominion” (286). Using the il- 
lustration of a hypothetical man who gathers 
acorns from under an oak tree, appropriat- 
ing them to his personal nourishment, Locke 
concludes that “[w]hatsoever then he removes 
out of the State that Nature hath provided, 
and left it in, he hath mixed his Labour with, 
and joined to it something that is his own, and 
thereby makes it his Property. For this Labour 
being the unquestionable Property of the La- 
bourer, no man but he can have a right to what 
that is once joined to” (288). On the one hand, 
Locke’s formulation of the origin of property 
rights registers a fall: away from “the World 
[God hath given] to Men in Common” and 
into the market (286). On the other hand, his 
formulation offers a redemption: sovereignty 
and equality for the individual. As MacPher- 
son crystallizes it, possessive individualism 
holds the individual to be sole proprietor of 
his own person and thus reconceptualizes 
society as a series of relations among propri- 
etors. Self-possession becomes the basis of 
not only property rights but also citizenship 
rights, as well as the very notion of the lib- 
eral individual. 

But Locke’s central premise, that “[e]very 
Man hath a Property in his own Person,” is 
not simply a claim that every man rightfully 
owns his labor potential, even though Locke 
immediately restates it as such. Surely, the en- 
tity of the “Person” cannot be fully reduced 
to “the Labour of his Body, and the Work of 
his Hands.” Instead, Locke’s premise seems 
to rely on the unspoken assumption that per- 
sons are possessable objects, commoditized 
and entered into the market alongside the ob- 
jects that their labor allows them to appropri- 
ate. This assumption is implied most clearly 
as Locke sums up and extends his example 
of the hypothetical man gathering acorns: 
“Thus the Grass my Horse has bit; the Turfs 
my Servant has cut; and the Ore I have digg’d 
in any place where I have a right to them in 
common with others, become my Property, 
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without the assignation or consent of any 
body” (289). Here “the Labour that was [his]” 
is expanded from “the Work of [the] Hands” 
of the self-possessing individual to the work 
of other living beings who are “appropriated 
to himself.” The proximity of “my Horse” to 
“my Servant” here is telling, for it shows that 
Locke is not falling back on ideas of patri- 
archal or feudal household authority in de- 
scribing this appropriation of other people’s 
labor.’ Instead, Locke is invoking the concept 
of chattel personal—movable property—un- 
der which human beings are conceived of as 
possessable articles in the same way that la- 
boring domesticated animals are. The world 
in which “[e]very man hath a Property in his 
own Person” is also a world in which men 
may have property in the persons of others. 
Can we imagine, then, that the theory 
of possessive individualism could have come 
into being without the prior existence of the 
Atlantic slave-capitalist system, which had 
taken persons to be objects of appropriation— 
to be possessable, exchangeable commodities? 
Identifying modern slave capitalism as the 
requisite prehistory of Locke’s Second Treatise 
seems even more plausible given his involve- 
ment, in the decades before and during which 
he wrote it, with the Royal African Company 
and the establishment of the colony of Caro- 
lina.* This expanded context also helps us 
make sense of the treatise’s structure. Locke 
approaches its fifth chapter, from which I 
have been quoting, through the following 
sequence of chapters: (1) preface, (2) “Of the 
State of Nature,” (3) “Of the State of War,” 
(4) “Of Slavery,” and (5) “Of Property.” Thus, 
Locke’s premise of the self-possessing man 
does not derive directly from his concept of 
original natural rights, in the second chapter 
(“what State all Men are naturally in, and that 
is, a State of perfect Freedom ... [a] State also 
of Equality” [269]). Instead, Locke discusses 
the abrogation of these natural rights—un- 
der conditions of war and enslavement—be- 
fore arriving at the statement underwriting 
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possessive individualism: that “[e]very Man 
hath a Property in his own Person.” 

Rather than delve more deeply into the 
construction of the theory of possessive in- 
dividualism here, I turn to a text that strikes 
me as its illuminating praxis. A Narrative of 
the Life and Adventures of VENTURE, a Native 
of Africa was published over a century after 
Locke’s treatises, and an ocean away (in New 
London, Connecticut), yet this life narrative 
provides us with a story of the emergence of 
the possessing individual. As Smith tells it, 
this liberal self is produced through an un- 
broken chain of acquisition that begins not 
with an assumption of a natural right to one’s 
“own Person” but rather with a struggle to ac- 
quire the already alienated self. 


[2] 
The reader may here see a Franklin and a Wash- 
ington, in a state of nature, or rather in a state of 
slavery. 
—Preface to A Narrative of the Life and 
Adventures of VENTURE 


Venture Smith remained functionally illit- 
erate throughout his life, so when his local 
celebrity in shoreline Connecticut generated 
interest in a publication of his life story, he 
related it orally to an amanuensis—usually 
taken to be a white schoolmaster named Eli- 
sha Niles—who added a preface to the pub- 
lished text to claim that “nothing is added in 
substance to what [Smith] related himself.”® 
By the late 1790s Smith was an aged patriarch, 
the owner of a substantial farm in Haddam 
Neck, and the subject of numerous legends 
about near-superhuman feats of labor he had 
used his uncommonly large stature to per- 
form in his youth.’ As the writer of the pref- 
ace makes clear by comparing Smith with 
Benjamin Franklin and George Washing- 
ton, though, the formerly enslaved man also 
seemed to embody an American national- 
origin story—a story of self-fashioned ascent 
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like the one Franklin describes in his own au- 
tobiography, “from the Poverty and Obscurity 
in which I was born and bred, to a State of Af- 
fluence and some Degree of Reputation in the 
World” (43).° In the same sentence in which 
he compares Smith with Franklin and Wash- 
ington, though, Smith’s amanuensis also in- 
sists on the asymmetry between the national 
icons and his subject, due to Smith’s former 
status as chattel. As the condition of produc- 
tion of his life story proves, Smith remains 
“wholly destitute of all education but what he 
received in common with other domesticated 
animals” (iii; my emphasis). Thus, Smith’s life 
narrative presents a story of emergence from a 
state prior to the one inhabited by “a Franklin 
and a Washington”: from “a state of nature, 
or rather .. . a state of slavery.” The preface 
writer’s pointed self-correction reads sardoni- 
cally, and therefore as an antislavery provoca- 
tion to readers to consider how much Smith’s 
illiteracy owes to (African) natural causes 
and how much to the (Anglo-American) 
human-orchestrated system of slavery. But 
the slippage from “state of nature” to “state 
of slavery” also follows Locke’s progression 
of steps in the emergence of civil govern- 
ment and registers a deeper confusion about 
what forms the baseline or precondition from 
which the possessing individual arises. 

A related slippage is emblematized in 
Smith’s first name, given to him at age six 
by his initial buyer on the coast of Africa 
and retained by him even after he purchased 
his own freedom almost thirty years later.’ 
Smith recalls that after being kidnapped by 
an enemy tribe and marched to the coast, he 
“was bought on board [a vessel belonging to 
Rhode-Island] by one Robertson Mumford, 
steward of said vessel, for four gallons of 
rum, and a piece of calico, and called vEN- 
TURE, on account of his having purchased me 
with his own private venture. Thus I came by 
my name” (13). The new name doubly marks 
Smith’s entry into chattel status, since the 
renaming literalizes the commodification of 
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the child. Stepping onto the slave ship, he is 
transformed into an article equal in exchange 
value to this amount of liquor and that of 
cloth; he becomes the incarnation of the pri- 
vate capital of “one Robertson Mumford.” By 
the time his Narrative is published, though, 
Smith’s first name has metamorphosed from 
a descriptive noun into an exclamatory verb: 
it slices across the title page in commanding 
capital letters. The full titlkek—A Narrative of 
the Life and Adventures of VENTURE, a Native 
of Africa: But Resident above Sixty Years in 
the United States of America—speaks of a life 
organized around a risky passage negotiated 
with calculated self-assertion toward an end 
reward. Smith’s is the exemplary life lived as 
“venture”; the title page of the narrative in- 
vites readers to live the same way. 

Smith’s Narrative engenders a produc- 
tive tension: it forces us to read Venture the 
autobiographical protagonist as an exemplary 
actor—a possessing individual—in the com- 
mercial public sphere that deems him a pos- 
session. Indeed, among North American slave 
narratives Smith’s stands out for the extent 
to which its protagonist seems to assimilate 
into, while destabilizing, the liberal ideol- 
ogy that evolved alongside slave capitalism in 
late-eighteenth-century Anglo-America. As 
William Andrews has pointed out, Smith’s 
purchase of himself is the preeminent sign of 
his assimilation (51-52); instead of seeking to 
escape, resist, or reject his commodification, 
he accepts the notion of “Property in his own 
Person,” and within its parameters he carves 
out a space for agency. If he is a commodity 
that can be owned, then he can own himself 
once he amasses his going price. 

Smith was able to move along a spectrum 
from commodity to producer to possessor 
because of where and when he lived. During 
his enslavement in the 1740s and 1750s, the 
seaboard North American colonies were inte- 
grated into the British transatlantic consumer 
economy of goods. As David Waldstreicher 
has shown, at the same time that merchant 
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capitalism intensified the commodification 
of labor, domestic commercialization in the 
northeastern seaboard colonies allowed for 
(and indeed required) newly flexible struc- 
tures for the employment of laborers free 
and unfree (249-56). What T. H. Breen has 
termed “the creative possibilities of posses- 
sion” at mid-century applied to the posses- 
sion of human as well as inanimate property 
(251): masters circulated their enslaved, in- 
dentured, and apprenticed workers through 
leasing and selling, for cash or credit, seek- 
ing to use their human possessions as liquid 
assets in short-term speculations and as in- 
vestments that made more money. Smith’s 
assessment that one master who “pawned” 
him to another “for ten pounds” sought “to 
convert me into cash, and speculate with me 
as with other commodities” is not simply rhe- 
torically striking; it is an accurate analysis of 
the transaction (21-22). This integrated com- 
mercial economy allowed for a new opportu- 
nity of movement and activity for enslaved 
laborers such as Smith who could now nego- 
tiate, for instance, to hire their time beyond 
the labor their masters required of them. 
Waldstreicher cautions, though, that com- 
mercialization in the northeastern colonies 
“intensified traditional sources of constraint 
and nascent networks of debt,” ultimately al- 
lowing the master class to extract maximum 
profit from free and unfree labor (252). “Col- 
onel” Smith, the master who finally permit- 
ted Venture Smith to purchase his freedom, 
charged him the price of two hundred acres 
of Connecticut farmland for himself—which 
meant that Colonel Smith realized, on his in- 
vestment in a single human being, a return 
that would have been unthinkable a genera- 
tion earlier. 

Yet even before gaining title to his person 
in his Narrative—indeed, from the moment 
of his entrance into Atlantic slave capital- 
ism—Smith is able to act in the eighteenth- 
century world of commodified, circulating, 
laboring bodies in a manner reminiscent of 
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Breen’s “creative possibilities of possession.” 


Asa child on the coast of Africa, Smith is in- 
structed by his kidnappers to “appear to the 
best possible advantage for sale” (13), and he 
fulfills this first market command so success- 
fully that, as already noted, he is purchased 
by the slave ship’s steward; since he embod- 
ies the steward’s personal investment, he is 
treated with special care during his passage 
to America. Years later, as an enslaved young 
man in New England, Smith wishes to leave 
his second master, Thomas Stanton, who is 
not giving him enough opportunity to pur- 
chase his freedom. Conspiring with an inter- 
ested purchaser, Hempsted Miner, to “appear 
as unreconciled to [Stanton] as I could” (20), 
Smith enables Miner to drive a bargain when 
he negotiates Smith’s purchase price. After 
being double-crossed by Miner, who plans 
to resell him at a profit to an out-of-towner, 
Smith resists being carried away from his 
wife and young child, who are still in bond- 
age to Stanton, by threatening to appear as “a 
murderer for sale” and thereby to destroy his 
resale value (21). Smith claims at the outset of 
his story to be “descended from a very large, 
tall and stout race of beings, much larger than 
the generality of people in other parts of the 
globe” (5), but his body does not carry a static 
value in the economy of goods. He can use 
his size and strength to increase his purchase 
price, because they allow him to perform 
enormous feats of labor; or, conversely, he can 
use his stature to reduce his bodily exchange 
value to nothing, by raising the specter of 
violent insubordination. In each of the trans- 
actions Smith details, the conversion (or evo- 
lution, or making) of the self is a conversion 
into a cash value, not into the transfigured 
spiritual self of religious belief or the trans- 
formed intellectual self of education. At the 
heart of these transactions we see not simply 
the self but, more specifically, the enslaved 
self as its own original property. The liberal 
self revealed through Smith’s retrospective 
account is inalienable in its alienation. 
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In my son, besides the loss of his life, I lost equal to 


seventy-five pounds. 
—Venture Smith (26) 


The passages of Venture Smith’s Narrative 
that have given recent commentators most 
pause are those that detail his life after he 
comes into possession of himself, after his 
emergence as a recognizable possessing in- 
dividual.’? Thanks in part to the Lockean 
paradigm, we are conditioned to think of 
enslavement and liberal personhood as an- 
tithetical states and to expect a narrator like 
Smith to pass cleanly from one to the other— 
to leave slavery behind, to come into natural 
rights. Instead, Smith’s account delineates a 
clear continuum from commodification to 
self-ownership to possession of other prop- 
erty. The unspoken logic of possessive indi- 
vidualism that underwrites his assimilation 
into Anglo-American capitalism—if he is a 
thing that can be owned, then he can own 
himself—continues to organize his actions 
with its Lockean extension: if he owns him- 
self, then he can own other things. 

The totality with which the market pen- 
etrates Smith’s Narrative is most apparent in 
the striking passages in which Smith narrates 
how he can parlay a recognized “Property 
in his own Person” into the purchase or ex- 
change of not only inanimate objects but also 
other enslaved people, family members as well 
as laborers. Reading of these transactions, we 
expect a rhetoric of liberation or family reuni- 
fication, but Smith’s descriptions insistently 
reiterate the scene of his initiation into slave 
capitalism on the coast of Africa; he gauges 
the significance in his life of the people he 
purchases by reference to their monetary ex- 
change value. Even in the closing lines of Nar- 
rative, when he extols the “consolation” of his 
long marriage, he apostrophizes his wife as 
“Meg, the wife of my youth, whom I married 
for love, and bought with my money” (31). In 
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a more typical passage, Smith describes using 
almost a third of his cash on hand to purchase 
his eldest son, Solomon, then hiring out the 
seventeen-year-old to a white master in Rhode 
Island, Charles Church, for a return of twelve 
pounds a year. Church quickly subleases Solo- 
mon to labor on an ill-fated whaling ship, and 
Smith closes the episode with a lament: “My 
son died of the scurvy in this voyage, and 
Church has never yet paid me the least of his 
wages. In my son, besides the loss of his life, I 
lost equal to seventy-five pounds” (26). 

Discomfiting passages like these bluntly 
show how entangled black personhood was 
with the eighteenth-century Anglo-American 
economy of goods. Smith’s entanglement 
with this Atlantic economy returns possessive 
individualism to its conceptual foundations 
and, through his retrospective narration, 
takes it to its logical extreme. His Narrative 
reveals that Locke’s positive statement of sov- 
ereign, equal individuality—“[E]very Man 
hath a Property in his own Person. This no 
Body has any Right to but himself”—is in- 
extricable from the violence of human com- 
modification. Reading the African American 
text with Enlightenment political theory 
sheds new light on the complexity of liberal 
personhood, the state of being in which—as 
Smith’s contemporary Olaudah Equiano put 
it with powerful dissonance—I am “my own 
master, and completely free” (17). 


NOTES 


1. Aimé Césaire’s famous equation, “colonisation = 
‘thingification’” (21), is especially relevant here since it 
speaks to the reduction of humans, on both sides of the 
colonizer-colonized binary, to their instrumental func- 
tions in an imperial system. 

2. My essay adds to recent work across several dis- 
ciplines that begins to move beyond the notion of 
contradiction or paradox when considering the contem- 
poraneousness of Atlantic imperial practices and Enlight- 
enment political theory (e.g., Buck-Morss; Fischer; Mehta). 
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3. The distinction between these ideas of authority 
and Locke’s conception of labor is made clearer when 
we remember that his First Treatise of Government com- 
prises his refutation of the naturalness and morality of 
patriarchal authority. 

4. Armitage; Arneil; and Farr offer some of the most 
compelling recent reconsiderations of Locke’s political 
theory in the context of his work as colonial administrator. 

5. In the fourth chapter Locke famously conceptu- 
alizes slavery as “the State of War continued, between a 
lawful Conquerour, and a Captive” (284), thus setting 
slavery “outside the social contract,” as Davis has put 
it (45). Locke’s other most-cited use of slavery begins 
his First Treatise: “Slavery is so vile and miserable an 
estate of Man... that ’tis hardly to be conceived, that 
an Englishman ... should plead for it” (141); Blackburn 
proposes that the statement contains an asymmetry by 
which Englishmen “should utterly reject the notion 
that they were slaves of the royal power” yet believe that 
“there were circumstances in which they might .. . hold 
slaves” (263). For both Davis and Blackburn, slavery re- 
mains extraneous or exceptional to Locke’s conceptual- 
ization of civil government—a form of Patterson’s “social 
death”—rather than intrinsic to it. 

6. That Smith’s Narrative is “related” rather than 
“written by himself” has been a perennial matter of con- 
cern for literary scholars. Carretta has recently considered 
the extent to which “the message we receive in the text of 
the Narrative proper conflicts with the voices we hear in 
the paratext” of the preface, ultimately judging that Smith 
had substantial authorial control over the text (164). 

7. A third edition of Smith’s Narrative, published in 
1897, collects these anecdotes and legends from the de- 
scendants of Smith’s white contemporaries. 

8. Comparing Smith’s Narrative with Franklin’s au- 
tobiography also illuminates Franklin’s insistence on his 
character and appearance—his performed, public per- 
sona—as his original capital. In a related vein, Gould has 
examined how late-eighteenth-century antislavery writ- 
ing such as Smith’s Narrative served as a site for working 
through questions about the ethics of commercial capi- 
talism more broadly. 

9. Smith mentions his birth name only once, at the 
opening of his Narrative, as a product of patriarchal au- 
thority, in a passage that contradicts the liberal under- 
pinnings of the rest of the text: “My father’s name was 
Saungm Furro, Prince of the Tribe of Dukandarra.... 
By his first wife he had three children. The eldest of them 
was myself, named by my father, Broteer” (1). 

10. Smith’s role in this world also recalls the “im- 
perfectly drawn” line between persons and things that 
Festa has identified in eighteenth-century sentimental 
“it-narratives” (111). 

11. Even the most astute readers of Smith are moved 
to make excuses for these passages; Melish writes, “The 
fact that Smith tallied up the financial costs and benefits 
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of [his] family relationships does not diminish the point 
that it was important to him to sustain them” (44). 
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FEW NINETEENTH-CENTURY AUTHORS WERE AS PRESCIENT AS WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH AND GIOVANNI VERGA IN GRASPING WHAT KARL MARX 


referred to as capitalism’s power to accelerate the “wheel of history” 
(64). Although neither writer speculated directly on the capitalist sys- 
tem, each manipulated literary form to show how the new free-market 
ethos affected the lives of workers and, more broadly, the relation be- 
tween personal and professional identity. Wordsworth’s poem “Mi- 
chael” (1800) and Verga’s novel I Malavoglia (The House by the Medlar 
Tree [1881]) explore how a traditional type of labor, shepherding in 
“Michael” and fishing in I Malavoglia, is transformed by the advent of 
modern capital. This essay considers how shifts in labor suggest a liter- 
ary transformation, as elements of genre in each work—the pastoral in 
Wordsworth’s lyric, the epic in Verga’s novel—are rendered obsolete 
by new networks of discourse pegged to modern economic practices. 
The issue of genre in Wordsworth’s “Michael” has elicited a 
wealth of conflicting interpretations, which largely divide into two 
camps.’ Some readers, including M. H. Abrams, believe that Words- 
worth’s pastoral moves away from the genre’s typically Arcadian mo- 
tifs and toward more-realist concerns.” Others, often influenced by 
the sociopolitical critique in Jerome McGann’s The Romantic Ideol- 
ogy (1983) and Marjorie Levinson’s Wordsworth’s Great Period Po- 
ems (1986), claim instead that the Wordsworthian pastoral evades 
the challenges faced by rural workers in an industrializing England.* 
Without pretending to solve this long-standing debate, I argue that 
Wordsworth draws attention to the pastoral genre and the shepherd’s 
life associated with it—the full title of the work is “Michael, a Pastoral 
Poem”—because he sees both as threatened by a new economic sys- 
tem. In the spirit of the title, the opening lines exert semantic pres- 
sure on the designation pastoral: the narrative takes place by “pastoral 
Mountains” and in “utter solitude” (lines 5, 13). Wordsworth writes: 


If from the public way you turn your steps 


Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
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Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral Mountains front you, face to face. 
(1-5) 


The setting of “Michael” stands purpose- 
fully apart from what Wordsworth calls, 
in his famous Preface, the torpor-inducing 
commerce and “rapid communication” of 
modern urban life (“Of the Principles” 83). 
Although Wordsworth situates his narrative 
in the liminal space typical of pastoral, the 
poem’s protagonist is hardly the stock shep- 
herd figure from tales past. Rather, he comes 
immediately into focus as a figure of wisdom, 
strength, and presence: 


Upon the Forest-side in Grasmere Vale 

There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen, 
Intense and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his Shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. (40-47) 


Human repository for the knowledge of the 
surrounding hills, Michael has lived and 
worked as his father and the many genera- 
tions before his father did. He inhabits, to 
quote Mikhail M. Bakhtin, epic time, a past 
“monochromic and valorized (hierarchical)” 
and at the same time “walled off absolutely 
from all subsequent times” (15-16). The po- 
em’s generic tension between epic and pas- 
toral, the reader soon learns, anticipates the 
incompatibility of Michael’s worldview with a 
modernizing economic sphere. The old world 
to which Michael belongs will dissipate—as 
will the epic and pastoral genres associated 
with it—under financial pressure. 

Because of a contract he cosigned long ago 
to aid his nephew, Michael stands to forfeit his 
land to a creditor. To make up the required 
sum, Michael sends his son, Luke, to work for 
a merchant in the city. Before Luke leaves, he 
tours the pastoral space with Michael, who 
swears him to an oath by the site where they 
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plan to build a sheepfold. Michael tells Luke 
to reflect on their family history, an unwrit- 
ten record inscribed in a natural spot that em- 
bodies the past, present, and—Michael falsely 
believes—future of this shepherd community: 


When thou return’st thou in this place wilt see 

A work which is not here, a covenant 

Twill be between us—but whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave. 
(423-27) 


The sheepfold scene evokes the covenant be- 
tween God and Abraham, another round of 
negotiations that involved the possible sacri- 
fice of a son.* The Wordsworthian and Abra- 
hamic covenants present an unconditional 
binding of parties made with reference to the 
land and understood to be eternal. The ca- 
dences and rhetorical structure of Michael’s 
words to Luke recall God’s promise to Abra- 
ham: “And I will make you a great nation and 
I will bless you and make your name great, 
and you shall be a blessing. And I will bless 
those who bless you, and those who damn 
you I will curse, and all the clans of the earth 
through you shall be blessed” (Genesis 12.2-3). 
Although Michael seems to draw his sanction 
from the unshakable authority of Genesis, the 
foundational text of Christian creation, he errs 
in not realizing that a decidedly more secular 
and modern legal contract may supersede the 
word of God and eradicate his pastoral: 


Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been 
bound 
In surety for his Brother’s Son, a man 
Of an industrious life and ample means, 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had press’d upon him, and old Michael now 
Was summon’d to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than half his substance. This unlook’d-for 
claim 
At the first hearing for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
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That any old man ever could have lost. 

As soon as he had gather’d so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face, 

It seem’d that his sole refuge was to sell 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. (219-34) 


The winding parataxis of the Abrahamic 
covenant, with its repetitions of and, and the 
melting tone of Michael’s oath (“Whatever 
fate / Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last”) 
stand in stark contrast to the earlier passage 
in the poem that contained bureaucratic and 
rationalized terms like “surety,” “forfeiture,” 
and “patrimonial fields.” The trumping of a 
biblical covenant by a modern contract signals 
the obsolescence of Michael’s character in a 
new economic order. The pastoral genre that 
the poem advertises is undercut by a financial 
discourse that effectively renders the poem’s 
protagonist—and his mode of livelihood— 
anachronistic. The undercutting is further 
dramatized by the fact that Michael’s pastoral 
enclosure had been sanctioned by a religious 
faith in nature that inspired him to utter the 
covenant. The breaking of this covenant, and 
the usurping of the land that it was meant to 
underwrite, recalls Marx’s claim about mod- 
ern capital’s ability to drown “religious fervor 
...in the icy water of .. . calculation” (57). 
Although Verga was born generations 
after Wordsworth, in Sicily, a land culturally 
and geographically remote from the Lake Dis- 
trict, deep similarities link the two authors. 
Like Wordsworth, Verga wrote a famous 
preface, to his acclaimed masterpiece I Mala- 
voglia, that explains his general aesthetic pro- 
cedure and its relation to the socioeconomic 
forces of the age. Both prefaces, in effect, 
promise to seek the “real language of men” by 
the “studio sincero e spassionato” ‘sincere and 
dispassionate study’ of a narrator who stands 
outside the action and then recollects his emo- 
tions in “tranquillity.”’ Moreover, each author 
defined his career against an exalted anteced- 
ent he eventually rejected: Wordsworth, the 
Augustan poetic diction of authors like Alex- 
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ander Pope; Verga, the Romantic sentimen- 
tality and patriotism of writers including Ugo 
Foscolo and Alessandro Manzoni. Words- 
worth depicted the shepherds, hunters, beg- 
gars, and leech gatherers of the Lake District, 
Verga the fishermen, masons, and carters of 
Sicily. Ears attuned to the speech of the un- 
lettered and eyes focused on the struggles of 
the marginal, Verga and Wordsworth shared 
the conviction that for the humble classes fea- 
tured in their writing the loss of profession or 
vocation entailed the loss of identity. 

In a contract scene reminiscent of Words- 
worth’s “Michael,” the patriarch of the Mala- 
voglia family becomes embroiled in a financial 
transaction that will cost him his property.° 
Breaking with habit, Master Ntoni purchases 
lupin beans on credit with the intent of ship- 
ping them to market far from his village of 
Aci Trezza. Entrusted with the shipment, his 
son Bastianazzo dies at sea in a storm that de- 
stroys the cargo. Saddled with an unpayable 
debt, the family learns from a lawyer that its 
two most important possessions (its house 
and its fishing boat, the Provvidenza) are ex- 
empt from the debt. The news is repeated at 
Bastianazzo’s funeral: 


—Né la casa né la barca si possono vendere 
perché ci é su la dote di Maruzza—diceva qual- 
chedun altro, e la gente si scaldava tanto che 
potevano udirli dalla camera dove stavano a 
piangere il morto.—Sicuro!—lascio andare al- 
fine don Silvestro come una bomba—c’é l’ipo- 
teca dotale. (215) 


“Neither the house nor the boat can be sold 
because they’re part of [Bastianazzo’s wife] 
Maruzza’s dowry,’ somebody said, and at this 
they all got so excited you could hear them 
in the room where they were mourning the 
dead man. “That’s right!” Don Silvestro fi- 
nally exploded, like a bomb. “They’re under 
dotal mortgage!” (45) 


Because the house and ship are protected un- 
der the terms of Bastianazzo and Maruzza’s 
marriage contract, they cannot be seized to 
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cover the debt to the moneylender, Uncle 
Crocifisso. Thus, a technicality similar to the 
one that forced Michael (“bound / In surety”) 
to forfeit his cherished land could allow Mas- 
ter Ntoni to escape a financial obligation ca- 
pable of destroying his family.” But Master 
’Ntoni does not acknowledge written, legal 
contracts; he defers instead to tradition, his 
conscience, and an internal sense of right and 
wrong. So he balks at the legal opening: “— 
No!—rispose padron ’Ntoni—no! ché bisogna 
pagare il debito allo zio Crocifisso, e non si 
deve dire di noi che « il galantuomo come im- 
poverisce diventa birbante »” ““No!” replied 
Master ’Ntoni. “Not at all! Because we have 
to pay the lupin debt to Uncle Crocifisso, and 
nobody must say to us: “When an honest man 
gets poor he becomes a scoundrel” (216; 46). 
If the covenant scene in Wordsworth’s “Mi- 
chael” entailed a face-off between the poet- 
ics of the pastoral genre and the jargon of 
contractual law, this passage in I Malavoglia 
suggests the tension between the orality of 
Master ’Ntoni’s peasant culture and the new 
bureaucratic discourse of a recently unified 
Italy. During the same funeral scene, a vil- 
lager tries to lighten the atmosphere by in- 
voking the inheritance tax that results from 
Bastianazzo's death: “Almeno avete il piacere 
di essere parenti di Vittorio Emanuele, gi- 
acché dovete dar la sua parte anche a lui” ‘At 
least you [the Malavoglia will] have the plea- 
sure, [Don Silvestro ] said, ‘of becoming [the 
Italian king] Victor Emmanuel’s relations, 
since you have to give him his share’ (212; 
41). The gallows humor is one of the many in- 
stances in which the novel’s characters refer 
with sarcasm or bitterness to the transition to 
official statehood in 1861, when the Kingdom 
of Italy was proclaimed after a military cam- 
paign by Giuseppe Garibaldi’s troops, under 
the order of Piedmont’s King Victor Emman- 
uel II, united the eternally fragmented nation. 
For the inhabitants of the Sicilian village of 
Aci Trezza, as for many in the so-called mez- 
zogiorno (southern Italy), Italian identity was 
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an artificial construct that had little connec- 
tion to the customs, cultures, and political in- 
stitutions that had defined life on the Sicilian 
island for centuries. For the villagers in Mas- 
ter Ntoni’s Aci Trezza, the word Italy meant 
crippling taxes, deadening bureaucracy, and 
the imposition of compulsory military ser- 
vice (Master ’Ntoni’s grandson Luca will die 
fighting for the recently unified nation). The 
joke about an inheritance tax that establishes 
kinship between the Malavoglia family and 
the new king of Italy suggests Master ’Ntoni’s 
alienation from two bureaucratic discourses, 
national identity and dotal law, which his in- 
ternal ethical code prompts him to reject. 
Master ’Ntoni’s decision to honor his 
debt to Crocifisso contributes to the swirl of 
economic events that culminates in the loss of 
the family home and ship. Most of the novel 
treats the tribulations of Master ’Ntoni and 
his grandson (and namesake) ’Ntoni, whose 
failures in privatizing the family’s fishing 
ventures ultimately bring the family to dis- 
grace. As part of this narrative thread, Verga 
underscores the corrosive effect of capitalism 
on Master ’Ntoni’s identity as a worker and 
the new economic order’s relation to issues of 
literary genre. He writes in a key scene: 


Intanto la Provvidenza era scivolata in mare 
come un/anitra, col becco in aria, e ci sguaz- 
zava dentro, si godeva il fresco, dondolandosi 
mollemente nell’acqua verde, che le colpet- 
tava attorno ai fianchi, e il sole le ballava sulla 
vernice. Padron ’Ntoni, se la godeva anche lui, 
colle mani dietro la schiena e le gambe aperte, 
aggrottando un po’ le ciglia, come fanno i 
marinai quando vogliono vederci bene an- 
che al sole, che era un bel sole d’inverno, e i 
campi erano verdi, il mare lucente, e il cielo 
turchino che non finiva mai. Cosi tornano il 
bel sole e le dolci mattine d’inverno anche per 
gli occhi che hanno pianto, e li hanno visti del 
color della pece, e ogni cosa si rinnova come 
la Provvidenza, che era bastata un po’ di pece 
e di colore, e quattro pezzi di legno, per farla 
tornare nuova come prima, e chi non vede piu 


iQ: 


nulla sono gli occhi che non piangono piu, e 
sono chiusi dalla morte. (243-44) 


Meanwhile, the Provvidenza had slid into the 
sea like a duck, her beak in the air. She wal- 
lowed in it, enjoying the cool breeze, swaying 
softly in the green water, which lapped lightly 
at her sides, while the sun danced on her new 
paint. Master ’Ntoni reveled in it, too, stand- 
ing with his hands behind his back and his 
legs spread apart, frowning a little, as sailors 
do when they want to see something in the 
sun. It was a bright winter sun, the fields were 
green and the sea was gleaming and the sky 
was a deep, bottomless blue. So the bright sun 
and the mild winter mornings return even 
for eyes which have wept and have seen them 
as black as tar, and all is reborn, like the Prov- 
videnza, which had needed only a little pitch 
and paint and four boards to return to what 
she’d been; and only eyes which are closed by 
death can no longer cry or see. (78-79) 


The passage shows the normally reserved 
and grave Master ’Ntoni light with the joy 
of going back to work in the repaired family 
vessel. The Abrahamic covenant’s paratactic 
structure recalls Robert Alter’s words about 
how in biblical narrative the “reiterated 
‘and’... [creates] rhythm [by] phonetically 
punctuating the forward-driving movement 
of the prose” (xx). In a similar vein, the cas- 
cading movement of Verga’s passage implies 
more the homespun sentimentality and easy 
turns of phrase of a folktale than the imper- 
sonal scientific prose promised in the preface. 
Moreover, the abundance of clauses joined by 
“e” ‘and’ reveals the surfeit of pleasure felt by 
a character returned to the thing he knows 
best: the life of the sea. That the return will 
be brief and unfortunate—the vessel will be 
destroyed in a storm—only makes the fate 
endured by a family sacrificed to capitalism 
more cruel. Master ’Ntoni’s sense of rebirth 
is enforced by the religious rhetoric (“all is 
reborn, like the Provvidenza”), especially in 
the name of the ship, a reference to the no- 
tion of Christian providence that famously 
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organizes the plot in Manzoni’s monumental 
novel I promessi sposi (The Betrothed [1827]). 
The fluid rhythm of the passage jars with the 
bureaucratic language that Master ’Ntoni 
associates, first, with the dotal mortgage he 
refuses to let absolve him of his debt and, sec- 
ond, with the ominous term Italy (mentioned 
only once in the book but suggested through- 
out), which brings unwelcome taxes, red tape, 
and potentially fatal military obligation. 
Master ’Ntoni, like Wordsworth’s Mi- 


chael, inhabits Bakhtinian epic time, an abso- ' 


lute past at once “monochromic and valorized 
(hierarchical)” and “walled off absolutely from 
all subsequent times.” In epic narratives from 
antiquity to the Middle Ages, the labor topos 
has been a privileged trope expressing collec- 
tive identity through the representation of a 
binding communal activity.’ In this spirit, the 
work of Aci Trezza’s fishermen is communal, 
based not on personal initiative but rather 
on each individual’s selfless investment in 
the group enterprise. Exemplar of this group 
ethos, Master ’Ntoni is also the chief purveyor 
of the book’s many proverbs, which fix into 
verbal code the elaborate network of tradi- 
tions governing life in his Sicilian village."® 
The novel opens with two representative max- 
ims from Master ’Ntoni: “Per menare il remo 
bisogna che le cinque dita s’aiutino l’un altro” 
‘To pull an oar the five fingers must work to- 
gether’ and “Gli uomini son fatti come le dita 
della mano: il dito grosso deve far da dito 
grosso, e il dito piccolo deve far da dito pic- 
colo” ‘Men are made like the fingers of a hand: 
the thumb must act like a thumb, and the little 
finger must act like a little finger’ (181; 7).”’ 
Verga brutally exposes the obsolescence of 
Master ’Ntoni’s speech and labor practices by 
placing them in a naturalist novel dedicated to 
analyzing the disruptive effects of human de- 
sire on domestic well-being—in short, Verga 
shows the upending of the private and per- 
sonal by the public and communal. Bakhtin 
describes how this thematic change is in- 
scribed in literary language: unlike the closed 
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world of epic, the novel contains linguistic 
difference, multiple points of view, and com- 
peting ideological perspectives (16). Master 
’Ntoni’s way of working reflects a way of writ- 
ing that can no longer exist in a newly uni- 
fied Italy devoted to a standardized language, 
streamlined bureaucracy, and free-market 
practices. In a novel filled with tragedies, one 
of the most profound is the sacrifice of the 
patriarch Master ’Ntoni and the traditions he 
embodies, linguistically and professionally. 

The pathos of Wordsworth’s “Michael” 
and Verga’s I Malavoglia derives in no small 
part from their epitaphic testimony to two 
complex characters, Michael and Master 
*Ntoni: each dies, taking with him an in- 
creasingly obsolete version of labor. Marx 
once wrote that capitalism would “strip of its 
halo every occupation hitherto honoured and 
looked up to with reverent awe” (58). Words- 
worth’s and Verga’s respect for these two 
ill-starred characters is evident from their 
depiction as proud, intelligent, and ethical 
figures. But both authors also expose the 
fatal blind spots of their aged protagonists, 
neither of whom can modulate his thinking 
to accommodate a changing economic world 
that undoes him—and by extension the 
anachronistic literary genre and labor prac- 
tices he embodies. 





NOTES 


1. Jones summarizes the critical dichotomy (1098). 
Parrish discusses Wordsworth’s use of the pastoral in 
other poems. For an interpretation of Wordsworth’s pas- 
toral in relation to Friedrich Schiller’s views on the naive 
and sentimental, see Bate 104. 

2. Marinelli 4 and Squires 42 are proponents of 
Wordsworth’s “realist pastoral.” 

3. Patterson’s view represents this line of thought 
(267-68). 

4, Hartman 246 and Levinson 717-20 offer opposing 
readings of the connection between the covenant scene in 
“Michael” and Abraham’s near sacrifice of Isaac in Gen- 
esis. Ware’s reading compares these two views (366-68). 


PMLA 


5. Wordsworth, “Of the Principles” 79; Verga, Mala- 
voglia 177 (House 3); Wordsworth, “Of the Principles” 96. 

6. Luzzi considers the relations between identity, eco- 
nomics, and language in Master ’Ntoni (46-48), 

7, Croce reads the scene as evidence of Verga’s “im- 
personal” style (28-30). 

8. Ginzburg discusses the tension between the “myth- 
ical past” and a “present of lack and desire” in J Mala- 
voglia (87). 

9. See, e.g., Vergil’s description in The Aeneid of the 
orchestrated scenes of Carthage’s construction (1,513- 
19), on which Dante based the Tower of Babel passage in 
De vulgari eloquentia (1.7.6). 

10. Russo reads Master ’Ntoni’s heroism not as individ- 
ual but rather as “una saggezza secolare fatta persona” ‘an 
ancient wisdom incarnate, and he connects Master ’Nto- 
ni’s public identity with his speaking in proverbs (138). 

11. Cambon analyzes the style and rhetoric of these 
two maxims (145), 
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Formal preoccupations, which is to say specifically literary concerns, appear 
in small literatures only in a second phase, when an initial stock of literary re- 
sources has been accumulated and the first international artists find themselves 
in a position to challenge the aesthetic assumptions associated with realism 
and to exploit the revolutionary advances achieved at the Greenwich meridian. 

—Pascale Casanova, The World Republic of Letters 


“In our country culture has become so complex, this complexity is reflected in 
our literature. It takes a certain level of education to understand our novel- 
ists. The ordinary man cannot understand them...”... And she reeled off a 
list of authors, smiling smugly. It never occurred to her that these authors had 
ceased to be of any value whatsoever to their society—or was it really true that 
an extreme height of culture and the incomprehensible went hand in hand? 


—Bessie Head, A Question of Power (first ellipsis in orig.) 


ON WHAT BASIS ARE SELECT TRADITIONS OF LITERARY INTERNATIONAL- 
ISM RECOGNIZED AS WORLD LITERATURE AND OTHERS DEEMED MERELY 


historical, relics of nostalgic Marxism or of resolved debates on aes- 
thetics and politics? According to recent influential formulations, 
world literature is writing that in original or translated form circu- 
lates outside the author’s country of origin. But what of traditions 
of literary internationalism, like those of working-class writing, 
that reverse and displace practical, utilitarian propositions to ask, 
instead, in more abstract terms, what is the use value of the literary? 
Bessie Head’s A Question of Power poses a challenge to practical defi- 
nitions. What of literary texts that have global currency but aren’t of 
“any value whatsoever to their society”? 

My argument is that working-class writing’s multilingual, vari- 
form practices have something important to teach us about how we 
produce the concept of value. Alongside Head’s interrogative antibil- 
dungsroman—more on this presently—take the serial interruptions 
of the working-class periodical, the ephemerality of publications from 
nongovernmental organizations, and the strategically anonymous 
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protest literature of women workers in non- 
unionized factories as wide-ranging but inter- 
related cases in point. Such examples presume 
a different measure for evaluating literary ob- 
jects—in terms not of fixed canons or circu- 
lation time but of makeshift, “inconspicuous 
forms.”' Working-class writing, understood 
first and foremost as a challenge to the prem- 
ise of single authorship (self-preservation), as 
a collaborative, necessarily compromised so- 
cial form, as heteroglossic interferences, and 
ultimately as a moving, changing formation 
rather than as a static institution, simultane- 
ously gives us a different starting point for 
thinking theories of literary internationalism 
and methods of global comparativism.” 

The comments that follow proceed from 
a simple, not entirely new observation: theo- 
ries of world literature and debates in new 
formalism would be radically transformed if 
we considered working-class writing as a rep- 
resentative instance instead of a devalued sub- 
set of “the world republic of letters.” In some 
ways this argument can be taken as a reprise 
of Terry Eagleton’s—although neither the cri- 
tique of the provincialism of world literature 
models nor a consideration of the interna- 
tional division of labor are his specific objects. 
Still, writing in the 1980s, drawing on a source 
titled—presciently, under the circumstances, 
we might note—The Republic of Letters: 
Working-Class Writing and Local Publishing, 
Eagleton ends his assessment of literary the- 
ory by calling our attention to working-class 
writing as a cultural and theoretical perspec- 
tive for understanding how the academic sub- 
division of labor becomes recoded as literary 
history: “It is because such [cooperative pub- 
lishing and associated] ventures interrogate 
the ruling definitions of literature that they 
cannot so easily be incorporated by a literary 
institution [i.e., the canon] quite happy to wel- 
come Sons and Lovers, and even, from time to 
time, Robert Tressell” (216). Invoking but also 
supplementing Eagleton’s point, we might say 
that working-class literature, understood in a 
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capacious sense, as always already implicitly 
cross-national—not only as a genre limited 
by the class origins of its authors and readers 
or circumscribed by conventions and nota- 
tions corresponding to epochal moments in 
organized-labor history—demands nothing 
less than a fundamental rethinking of what 
is named literature (the enduring, the ca- 
nonical) and hence is distinct from cultural 
studies (the “trivial,” the ephemeral recoded 
as the popular). Even Eagleton’s original 
point, which has everything to do with the 
social and cultural politics of literary form, 
might be lost in the shuffle or relegated to 
the sidelines by working-class literature’s 
fiercest proponents and detractors alike. (On 
the one hand, theories of new formalism are 
pitched in opposition to cultural studies; on 
the other, frameworks of culture and crisis 
tend to be privileged as determining contexts 
for working-class writing.)* The question of 
the literariness of working-class literature is 
a vexed one—often overlooked, hastily as- 
similated into Frankfurt school debates on 
aesthetics and politics, or dismissed outright 
as elitist. 

What is the use value of the literary, 
given the overdeterminations of such ideo- 
logical contests? To put the question in 
the abstract terms of use value—as Head 
does—rather than in terms of concrete uses 
of the literary is also to recall that the con- 
cept of value is related to questions of form 
and formlessness. Value in Marx’s lexicon 
is that “contentless and simple” (“inhaltslos 
und einfach”) thing which makes possible 
the idea of measurement of two different 
commodities (12).* Value making entails the 
abstract and imaginative thinking by which 
differences are equalized in the service of pro- 
ducing sameness across different use values. 
Value measurement is inextricably connected 
to mappings and meanings of the social. As 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak reminds us, 
“Marx’s especial concern is the appropria- 
tion of the human capacity to produce, not 
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objects, nor anything tangible, but that simple 
contentless thing which is not pure form; the 
possibility of mediation (through coding) so 
that exchange and sociality can exist” (“Post- 
structuralism” 226). How do you represent 
such an abstraction aesthetically and philo- 
sophically? What theories of world literature 
and of comparative literature and ideologies 
of comparison derive from a labor theory of 
value in a global and unequal world? 

Consider how Bessie Head parses the re- 
lation among world literature, formal inno- 
vation, and value production. In A Question 
of Power, this South African-born refugee 
writer, politically aligned with (if not nation- 
ally connected to) the All India Progressive 
Writers Association, raises and answers the 
question of what constitutes world litera- 
ture in ways that broaden and complicate its 
scope.” Head’s protagonist and alter ego, 
Elizabeth, wonders how the (market) value of 
world literature is decided by a small group 
of self-canonizing experts. The following one- 
sided conversation on literary history takes 
place between a Danish development studies 
specialist and Elizabeth, her silenced object of 
philanthropy, who is a new trainee for a rural 
Botswanan development project: 


“In our country culture has become so com- 
plex, this complexity is reflected in our liter- 
ature. It takes a certain level of education to 
understand our novelists. The ordinary man 
cannot understand them...” ... And she 
reeled off a list of authors, smiling smugly. It 
never occurred to her that these authors had 
ceased to be of any value whatsoever to their 
society—or was it really true that an extreme 
height of culture and the incomprehensible 
went hand in hand? (79; first ellipsis in orig.) 


This questioning takes place in the regis- 
ter of a speech interference, where, as V. N. 
VoloSinov tells us, lines between reported 
speech and authorial context are blurred 
(137). Whose value judgment is this? The 
above-noted emblematic moment resists 
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making a monovocal, authorial statement 
about the isomorphic relation between litera- 
ture and culture. Those familiar with Head’s 
magnificent novel will appreciate the pecu- 
liar, paradoxical richness of the rhetorical 
question / statement. Indeed, the extended 
rhetorical conduct of the novel asks the 
reader to make a virtue of schizophrenia in 
the service of ideals of labor international- 
ism. Moving us back and forth between Marx 
and Freud, between realism and the surreal, 
it constantly switches registers, from ghost 
story to self-help talk therapy to philosophi- 
cal meditation on the ontology and subjec- 
tivity of everyday work. Head’s mixed-genre 
novel reads as a series of speech interferences. 
The summary disparagement of avant-garde 
or improvised form as elitist is not the point. 
Head’s readers know that the working-class 
text they hold in their hands is hardly easy 
to comprehend. On the basis of what concep- 
tions of value is it possible to ordain a subset 
of world literature the historicist standard 
to which other, recalcitrant traditions might 
be assimilated? Such questions reverberate 
across the shifting narrative layers and het- 
eroglossia that constitute A Question of Power 
as well as the international division of labor. 
Head’s novel, which celebrates the ordinary 
even as it challenges us with its formal virtu- 
osity, undoubtedly sets out to confound spe- 
cialist critics—or to educate them.° 
Elizabeth’s musings on the value cod- 
ing of literary history also pose a challenge 
to contemporary hegemonic models of world 
literature. Pascale Casanova’s global literary 
histories of “intellectual internationalism” (5, 
30), for example, must categorically exclude 
a consideration of the complex genres and 
formations of working-class literature. For, 
according to such tabulations, where high 
modernism is the standard, only inutilitar- 
ian literary “forms detached from political 
purpose” can be considered literary (200).’ 
The depoliticization of literature, then, be- 
comes a precondition for generating works of 
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formal genius. By this thesis, the literature of 
the working-class struggle could never be rec- 
ognized for its own improvisational forms of 
world literature. Given that the primary aim of 
most literary historians of world literature is to 
cultivate (in some cases reconstruct) an ideal 
of denationalized literature predicated on 
the currency of autonomous form, working- 
class writing and its multilingual, multiform 
literary and political practices cannot enter 
into their thinking. They cannot conceive of 
working-class writing as a mode of literary in- 
ternationalism. This other genealogy must be 
repressed in the recent revival of (select models 
for) world literature and transnational mod- 
ernism. For what is working-class literature if 
it isn’t predictably realist: “autobiographical, 
documentary, or commemorative, rooted in 
the experience of family, community, local- 
ity...” (Davies 125)? To read a wildly innova- 
tive text like Head’s not as a “modern turning 
leftward”® but as a working-class text that 
narrates the social (not the local) in abstract 
or unconventionally realist terms requires a 
closer look also at the paradoxical meaning of 
the social. Bringing the social into view may 
be more difficult than representing the global 
(or, by extension, the cultural logic of global- 
ization—world literature) as a perspective and 
as cultural awareness. 

The global in globalization is hardly syn- 
onymous with the social in socialized labor 
and socialization. Related to this statement is 
another: the cosmopolitan character of world 
literature is very different from the immanent 
internationalism of working-class literature. 
And yet global, social, and international have 
somehow become interchangeable terms in 
literary studies, despite their specific political 
histories. As Perry Anderson warns us, “Few 
political notions are at once so normative and 
so equivocal as internationalism. Today, the 
official discourse of the West resounds with 
appeals to a term that was long a trademark 
of the Left” (5). In his earlier texts on class, 
including the 1848 manifesto, Marx himself 
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appears conflicted about the social signifi- 
cance of on the surface similar yet in essence 
incommensurable senses of internationalism 
(such as that of labor) versus cosmopolitan- 
ism (such as that of capital). On the one hand, 
we have the famous rallying cry of The Com- 
munist Manifesto: “The working men have no 
country” (Marx and Engels 58).? On the other 
hand, elsewhere in the manifesto Marx ex- 
plains denationalization as a felicitous result 
of the freedom of trade. Loosened feudal ties 
and familial obligations are now replaced by 
the global relations of the market and capital. 
Nowhere in his corpus do we find mention 
of working-class literature, but here is Marx 
describing world literature as the intellectual 
corollary to the economic processes of his 
global economic conjuncture: 


The need of a constantly expanding market 
for its products chases the bourgeoisie over 
the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle 
everywhere, settle everywhere. The bourgeoi- 
sie has through its exploitation of the world 
market given a cosmopolitan character to 
production and consumption in every coun- 
try....In place of the old wants, ... we find 
new wants, requiring for their satisfaction 
the products of distant lands and climes. ... 
And as in material, so in intellectual produc- 
tion. The intellectual creations of individual 
nations become common property. National 
one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness be- 
come more and more impossible, and from 
the numerous national and local literatures, 
there arises a world literature. (39) 


As a range of comparatist scholars have no- 
ticed, Marx observes in the manifesto (of all 
unlikely places) that world literature “arises” 
as a by-product of exploitative, even imperi- 
alist, relations.*° By default or by design, in- 
asmuch as such a corpus of literature has a 
facilitating agent, it would appear to be the 
bourgeoisie, not the working class. Where 
world literature is defined primarily as litera- 
ture of global circulation, its market-driven, 
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cosmopolitan character is the happy accident 
of capital movement guided by its cultural and 
economic custodians."’ This freedom of move- 
ment is possible because of an infrastructure 
of publishing houses and an investment in 
translating marketable world literature. How- 
ever, a definition of world literature based on 
circulation and mainly elite consumption is 
predicated on schemes and systems of exter- 
nal validation—the strength of publishing 
houses, the approval of canonical critics, the 
awarding of global literary prizes—rather 
than on rules of genre. Such a formulation 
cannot account for a political concept of 
world literature that is collaborative in form 
and internationalist in its tropes, themes, and 
structural and structuring aspects. The total- 
ity of world literature conceived as a world 
republic of letters cannot be attentive to a spe- 
cies of writing whose aesthetic vision aims to 
represent the conditions of worlding in the 
context of uneven development. 

If we consider working-class texts as a 
species of world literature, the conceptualiza- 
tion of a world republic of letters—even the 
calculus of literary historiography itself— 
might be changed. In 1983 Eagleton made 
his case forthrightly: “Community and coop- 
erative publishing enterprises are associated 
projects, concerned not simply with a litera- 
ture wedded to alternative social values, but 
with one which challenges and changes the 
existing social relations between writers, pub- 
lishers, readers and other literary workers” 
(216). Working-class literature, whose general 
theory presumes that it can be understood 
only in terms of its interrelations, compels us 
to rethink the fundamental tenets of what is 
named literature—models of individual au- 
thors and monovocal, monolingual subjects 
among them. A general theory of such a liter- 
ary internationalism derives not from Marx’s 
statement on the rise of world literature in 
The Communist Manifesto but from a consid- 
eration of the fact that Marx’s final texts on 
class remain unfinished. The uncompleted 
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manuscripts of the “Trinity Formula” chap- 
ter as well as the fragment headed “Classes,” 
compiled by Engels after Marx’s death into 
the final section of Capital, Volume 3, begin 
a line of questioning that was not developed 
further. In these unfinished texts, we encoun- 
ter Marx’s attempts to think more broadly, 
geographically and epistemologically, than 
“the same in England as in France, in Amer- 
ica as in Germany.” Here emerge the outlines 
of a labor internationalism deriving from a 
dispersed (rather than a two-sided version 
of) class struggle and from an abstract vision 
of the social.’” Even as we acknowledge the 
limits to Marx’s nineteenth-century imagina- 
tion—his early utilitarian turn toward merely 
the best-documented working class in history 
as the chief illustrative context for general the- 
ories of capital and class—these later writings 
open up beyond the provenance of imperial, 
industrial Britain. They suggest the changing 
shape of other modes of collectivity outside 
the party form and trade unionist socialism 
and outside bourgeois liberal traditions of de- 
mocracy and equal rights. The uncompleted 
manuscripts stand as metaphor and reminder 
that class is a relationship, not a fixed, static 
object. In working-class writing we encounter 
this predicament dramatized in plot devices, 
figures, and forms of interruption that repre- 
sent alternative traditions of internationalism, 
untimely narratives of the ordinary, the un- 
glamorous everyday, the longue durée. 

An aesthetics, politics, and ethics of 
working-class literature, then, cannot be 
gauged on the basis of a direct, unbroken line 
of institutions and traditions extending from 
the communist internationals to the World 
Social Forum, or from progressive writers’ 
movements to the NGO and human rights 
presses of the global South to, now, the global 
Occupy Movement. It cannot be compart- 
mentalized by histories of specific nations or 
industries. It cannot be apprehended in global 
English alone. Because we cannot generalize 
the meaning of class from any particular his- 
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torical moment, we must keep thinking class 
as a relationship again and again. Global lit- 
erary prizes—one standard measure for valu- 
ing world literature—will be irrelevant for 
such a body of world literature that stands 
for the undermining of single authorship and 
for a critique of ideologies of comparison by 
which select value forms are reified. 





NOTES 


Iam grateful to Vicky Unruh, Chandan Reddy, and Stacy 
Klein for their insightful suggestions on earlier drafts of 
this essay. 

1. Speaking of literature in general, Walter Benja- 
min, literary critic and dedicated ephemerist, once made 
a strong case for such a productively eccentric notion: 
“True literary activity cannot aspire to take place within 
a literary framework; this is, rather, the habitual expres- 
sion of its sterility. Significant literary effectiveness can 
come into being only in strict alternation between action 
and writing; it must nurture the inconspicuous forms 
that fit its influence in active communities better than 
does the pretentious, universal gesture of the book—in 
leaflets, brochures, articles, and placards” (444), 

2. On the difference between formations and institu- 
tions, see Williams 121. 

3. “In the moment of New Criticism, literary stud- 
ies elaborated an intricate and nuanced vocabulary for 
thinking about subtle differences. In the moment of cul- 
tural studies, on the other hand, it has offered a relatively 
impoverished one” (Levine 635). Peter Hitchcock’s nu- 
anced theory of working-class fiction has always been 
generative for comparative literature: “class culture and 
class politics are not synonymous despite their intimate 
interrelationship; therefore, a theory of working-class fic- 
tion must account for those moments when culture and 
crisis do not coincide” (20). 

4. The translation is by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, 
who notes that the rendering of the phrase in the com- 
mon Penguin edition as “very simple and slight in con- 
tent” significantly alters its meaning (Outside 12). 

5. Stateless when she wrote A Question of Power, Head 
was not a citizen of any nation until 1979, when she re- 
ceived Botswanan citizenship. In the closing scene of A 
Question of Power, as Head stages it, Elizabeth reaches 
for a book by the Indian writer Premchand, one of the 
founding members, along with Sajjad Zaheer and Mulk 
Raj Anand, of the Marxist-oriented AIPWA. Head’s nar- 
rator cites a quotation from the book’s introduction that 
corresponds to key dicta of the AIPWA manifesto (206). 
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6. Head’s aesthetic philosophy of celebrating the ordi- 
nary might be read as supplementing Njabulo Ndebele’s 
transformative vision for apartheid-era South African 
protest literature. 

7. There seems to me an insurmountable disconnect be- 
tween the “world literary space” conceived of by Casanova 
(ch. 3 [82-125]) and that theorized by working-class writers 
of various formations across the international division of 
labor. While Casanova proposes to explain how the politi- 
cal economy of the world republic of letters is inequitable, I 
remain puzzled by the fait accompli historicisms she takes 
for granted, especially in regard to mappings and meanings 
of “literary destitution” (181-88). For example, she writes, 
“Joyce observed that the national and nationalist writer had 
difficulty escaping the ‘deliberate self-deception. —another 
name for realism—that he ascribed to the people. And still 
today, in fact, one observes a genuine hegemony of real- 
ism in all its forms and denominations—neonaturalist, 
picturesque, proletarian, socialist, and so on—in the most 
impoverished (which is to say the most politicized) liter- 
ary spaces...” (196-97). And, again, see the quotation that 
composes an epigraph to this article (200). 

8. I’m indebted to Michael Denning for a variation of 
this phrase. In his discussion of debates in United States 
proletarian literature, he writes of the history of radical 
modernist magazines and alludes to those “moderns who 
were turning leftward” (211). 

9. David Harvey warns against the ways in which this 
rhetoric might be taken up in the service of a rootless in- 
ternationalism now dubbed cosmopolitanism. He revisits 
this line in the manifesto in his compelling call to study 
the interrelation between geographic knowledge and the 
so-called revival of cosmopolitanism: “The workers of 
the world (whom Marx and Engels erroneously thought 
of as ideal cosmopolitan subjects because they ‘had no 
country’) can still seek to unite and overthrow global 
bourgeois power, with its distinctive form of cosmopoli- 
tanism, though this time they too must be far more mind- 
ful of uneven geographical developments (the dialectic 
between socialist internationalism and geography has 
never functioned freely, if it has functioned at all)” (304). 

10. See, e.g., Damrosch; Moretti; Browne. Natalie Me- 
las assesses the relation between these theorists’ visions 
of world literature and her own genealogy for compara- 
tive literature. Her intervention, a postcolonial critique 
via Edward Said, is a nuanced defense of theories and 
methods that none of us can dispense with. 

11. I would draw a distinction here between Dam- 
rosch’s approach to world literature and Casanova’s. 
Casanova calls our attention to the fact that the politi- 
cal economy of world literature does not correspond to 
the hierarchies of global political power—in other words, 
the United States is not, despite its economic position, the 
leader in the world republic of letters. Casanova’s theo- 
retical frame, however, devolves into a selective history 
of Paris as the center of the global publishing industry. 
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There is more variability in the canon of world literature 
proposed by Damrosch, who turns to Goethe and his 
world-historical moment as a frame of reference rather 
than as a touchstone for validating a specific European 
model. Damrosch would define world literature, first and 
foremost, as “a mode of circulation and of reading” (5). 
My approach, foregrounding working-class literature 
as world literature, differs in that it follows in the tracks 
of the discursive reach of world literature opened up by 
Marx in his later texts on classes. 

12. The argument telegraphed here is developed in de- 
tail in my book All That Is Present and Moving. 
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SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF S/IMULACRES ET SIMULATION (1981), JEAN 
BAUDRILLARD’S ANALYSES OF TECHNOLOGICALLY ADVANCED SOCIETIES 


as existing in a state of hyperreality—a condition marked by the al- 
leged inability of our collective consciousness to differentiate reality 
from the simulation of reality—have inspired both caustic criti- 
cism and zealous support. One of Baudrillard’s most famous dicta, 
the assertion that shopping malls, theme parks, and video games 
have produced “sublimations” of a real without origin or density, 
suspended in a condition of “hallucinatory resemblance” to itself, 
generated apocalyptic conclusions: we, postmodern denizens of 
the hyperreal, have become inept at experiencing and interpreting 
the world, which has been emptied of meaning (Simulations 23). In 
Travels in Hyperreality, Umberto Eco mirrored Baudrillard’s pos- 
ture but avoided the caustic pessimism Baudrillard displayed when, 
for example, he argued that the replicas of settings in the United 
States at Disneyland are more real than their real-world counter- 
parts, with the consequence that America has become “more and 
more like Disneyland” (Best and Kellner, Postmodern Theory 119)." 
In Europe as well as the United States, we were told that we lived in a 
world doomed to inertia and entropy, where all distinct hermeneu- 
tical systems and stable theories of knowledge had dissolved into a 
vaporous vacuum without substance and depth. 

‘This essay proposes a Gadamerian encounter between Baudril- 
lard’s theories of simulation and hyperreality and the argument of 
the political scientist Arthur Kroker that a specific kind of intellec- 
tual work can point today’s technoculture in a more human direc- 
tion: one that reflects on rather than succumbs to the “increasing 
complexity of technological life” and matches technology’s “speed 
with slow, yet deeply rooted, thought, its distractions with the spot- 
light of theoretical analysis, its determinism with creative choices” 
(“What to Make”). The following analysis of old technologies (those 
of the universal expositions, especially the 1911 exposition, in Turin, 
Italy) suggest that Baudrillard’s theories can be applied to practices 
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that predate the so-called postmodern con- 
dition and yet do not necessarily reach the 
outcomes that Baudrillard described. The en- 
suing brief discussion of an ongoing project, 
the digital reconstruction of the 1911 exposi- 
tion, in Turin (Turin 1911: The World’s Fair 
in Italy), suggests that aphasia, entropy, and 
consumers’ passivity may not be the inevi- 
table traits of our era after all. But instead of 
fully embracing Marshall McLuhan’s tech- 
nological humanism, which holds that by 
sustaining creativity technology is a source 
of freedom (75), I advocate the kind of “tech- 
nological realism” that Harold Innis envi- 
sioned and Kroker revisited more recently 
(Kroker, Technology 99). Innis understood 
that technology “always contained paradoxi- 
cal tendencies to freedom and domination 
simultaneously” (Kroker, Technology 16). The 
invitation to reflect on both the domination 
and the emancipation potential of technology 
is one of the goals of this essay. 

The historical world’s fairs, those 
grand spectacles of the age of nations and 
empires that Walter Benjamin branded 
“phantasmagoria[s] . . . that people enter to be 
amused” (153), were already embedded in the 
(allegedly postmodern) simulation processes 
in which natural spaces and all their refer- 
ents are “gradually replaced with technology 
and self-referential signs” (Best and Kellner, 
Postmodern Turn 101). Nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century universal exhibitions, just 
like today’s amusement parks, thrived on 
“a blurring of distinctions between the real 
and the unreal” (Best and Kellner, Postmod- 
ern Theory 119), thus evoking Baudrillard’s 
simulacra: ephemeral spaces and realities by 
proxy where the simulation models ended 
up becoming more real than the real itself. 
Introducing one of the last universal expo- 
sitions in Europe before World War I, Carlo 
Moriondo furnished a persuasive description 
of this proto-hyperreal realm. The exhibition 
took place in the historical park of the Valen- 
tino, in downtown Turin. The year was 1911: 
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[G]li architetti . .. crearono sull’una e sull’altra 
riva del Po una citta fantastica, uscita non si sa 
se da un sogno o da un delirio, di un biancore 
abbagliante, con scalinate, frontoni, cupole, 
colonnati sovraccarichi di fregi, con capitelli 
ridondanti quali mai si erano visti, fontane, 
cascate e tapis roulants, fastigi, portici, statue 
(tutte in puro gesso) di Vittorie con veli svolaz- 
zanti, aquile ad ali aperte, angeli che suonano 
trombe, .. . titani che lottano, . . . esseri gigan- 
teschi come Ercoli od Atlanti di entrambi i 
sessi, che rappresentavano a piacimento, gli uni 
la Forza, la Fatica Umana, il Popolo Lavoratore; 
le altre, poco meno muscolate, |’Elettricita, la 
Prosperita, la Civilta che avanza. . .. Qui lungo 
le rive del Po, ai piedi della collina, .. . ogni tro- 
vata architettonica fu portata al limite estremo, 
come a dire che l’esposizione doveva significare 
un non plus ultra, come se quella fosse l’occa- 
sione ultima per un certo tipo di spettacolo a 
grandissima scena. (2) 


[T]he architects .. . created a fantastic city 
on both banks of the Po River, a city emerg- 
ing perhaps from a dream or hallucination, 
a city of dazzling whiteness, with staircases, 
pediments, steeples, and colonnades overbur- 
dened with friezes, with superfluous capitals 
as no one had ever seen before, with foun- 
tains, waterfalls and tapis roulants [moving 
walkways], fastigiums, porticos, statues (all 
made of pure plaster) of Victories with rus- 
tling veils, eagles with outstretched wings, 
angels playing trumpets, . . . Titans engaging 
in struggles, . . . gigantic beings like Hercules 
or Atlas, of both genders, the former repre- 
senting, according to one’s liking, Strength, 
Human Labor, or the Working Classes; the 
latter, which were a little less muscular, Elec- 
tricity, Prosperity, or Advancing Civilization. 
... Here along the Po’s banks, at the bottom 
of the hill... every architectural idea was 
brought to its extreme consequences, as if to 
say that the exposition had to signify a ne plus 
ultra, as if that were the last chance for a cer- 
tain type of grandly choreographed spectacle. 

(my trans., here and throughout) 


World’s fairs celebrated the industrial fer- 
vor of the West, with its robust and explosive 
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production of “goods, science and technology, 
national boundaries, and capital” (Best and 
Kellner, Postmodern Theory 120-21). The of- 
ficial rhetoric of the expositions was muscu- 
lar and energetic, reeling in bountiful catches 
of technology and science. By 1911, however, 
this expansive hubris was ushering the sober- 
ing sense that an era was ending. The two ap- 
parently contradictory stances were not easily 
separated: melancholia colored imperial de- 
sires, and optimism was nuanced with fatigue. 

As Moriondo’s description points out, 
world’s fairs telescoped space and time into a 
spectacular and all-encompassing present, a 
fabulous chronotope where all possible places 
and periods were at the eager fairgoer’s dis- 
posal. The 1906 exposition, in Milan, for ex- 
ample, featured a “viaggio all’estremo Nord” 
(“journey to the farthest north”), a grandiose 
pavilion that displayed stunning reproduc- 
tions of the arctic regions, with their “rocce 
glaciali e .. . grandi orsi bianchi” (“icebergs 
and .. . great white bears” [Esposizione inter- 
nazionale 5}). Similarly, a Piker, as the visitor 
to the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was called, could reach the North Pole in 
twenty minutes after boarding an Atlantic 
liner, two hundred feet long by fifty feet wide 
and endowed with “every appointment of the 
modern seagoing vessel.” Gangplanks con- 
nected the ship with a large stage and carried 
the Piker into the “main illusion,” the trip to 
the pole, which included “the grinding of the 
vessel through ice fields and bergs, an electri- 
cal effect giving a startling illustration of the 
Northern aurora, and the final discovery of 
the Pole” (Francis 600). 

For those who wished to experience the 
simulation of less adventurous and more el- 
egant travel, the architect Giordano’s pan- 
oramic railway in 1911 Turin afforded the 
“jntera e perfettissima illusione” (“complete 
and most perfect illusion”) of leisurely, strictly 
first-class travel, starting in a building that 
reproduced a train station, with its waiting 
rooms, ticket counter, and railway platforms, 
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and continuing with a journey to Naples from 
May to August and another to Switzerland 
from September on. Giordano explained, 
“[P]er mezzo di congegni meccanici, si otter- 
ranno le sensazioni tutte dell’accidentalita del 
terreno, le scosse, le oscillazioni, ecc.; sistemi 
di luce elettrica faranno passare lo spettatore 
dal giorno alla notte, ed infine non sara trasc- 
urato nessun particolare onde ottenere la pit 
perfetta illusione del vero” (Pavoni and Sel- 
vafolta 19; “mechanical devices will provide 
all the sensations of the roughness of the ter- 
rain, the jolting, the swaying, etc.; systems of 
electric lights will allow the spectator to go 
from day to nighttime. In sum, not a single 
detail will be overlooked in order to obtain 
the most perfect illusion of truth”). A sophis- 
ticated system of rollers, levers, and pulleys 
operated the canvases that reproduced the 
various sets that the passengers saw sliding 
past their windows, including “il paesaggio 
incantato del golfo di Napoli, limmensa citta 
tutta bianca di sole, Pazzurra e iridescente 
marina, il Vesuvio brullo e tormentato alle 
falde, fiammeggiante e fumoso in vetta” (An- 
tonini 50; “the enchanted landscape of the 
Gulf of Naples, the immense city all white in 
the sun, the azure and iridescent marina, Ve- 
suvius with its barren and tormented foot and 
its top aflame and full of smoke”). 

In the illusory world of universal exposi- 
tions, time was conquered and domesticated 
as easily as space. In 1911 Turin, fairgoers 
could enter the Middle Ages by crossing a 
drawbridge to a medieval district that the 
architect Alfredo D’Andrade had built in the 
park of Valentino Castle for the 1884 exposi- 
tion. Peopled by men and women in medieval 
costume, the medieval district featured vil- 
lagers, artisans, and shopkeepers: 


Due farmacisti, dietro il loro banco po- 
polato di svariate boccette, vendono i licori 
di lunga vita. . . . In altra bottega sta dinanzi 
al suo telaio una brava tessitrice. Gli operai 
dell’Issel di Genova e del Farina di Faenza, 
vestiti in tela greggia, fanno i boccali in terra 
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cotta mediante un tornio primitivo che fan 
girare col piede mentre altri operai dipingono 
i vasi con figure rozze, e una bionda e robusta 
borghigiana provvede alla vendita. . . . 

Il corteo [dei visitatori dell’esposizione] 
passa. E il mondo moderno che entra nel me- 
dioevo. E il secolo XIX che fa un ricorso fan- 
tastico nel XV. (“Al villaggio” 59) 


Two pharmacists, behind their counter full 
of assorted little bottles, sell the elixirs of life. 
... In another shop a skilled weaver sits in front 
of her loom. Workers of the Issel factory of Ge- 
noa and the Farina factory of Faenza, dressed 
in rough cloth, make terracotta pitchers with a 
primitive wheel that they turn with their feet. 
At the same time, other workers paint vases 
with rough figures, and a blonde, heavy-set fe- 
male villager takes care of the sales. . . . 

The procession [of the exposition’s visitors] 
passes by. This is the modern world that enters 
the Middle Ages. This is the nineteenth cen- 
tury that fantastically returns to the fifteenth. 


Collapsing the boundaries of space and 
time into the all-inclusive now of the world’s 
fairs did not mean denying the optimis- 
tic trajectory of Western technological ad- 
vancement and civilization’s progress. The 
use of terms such as “coarse,” “primitive,” 
and “rough” in referring to the Middle Ages 
creates a clear hierarchy of value, while the 
linear path to the progressive betterment 
of humankind through work is reflected in 
the implication that the artisans of the past 
evolved into the skilled workers of two of the 
major factories of the industrialized north 
of Italy, Issel and Farina. The world’s fairs’ 
master narrative exported “the homogeneous 
unity and collective well-being irradiating 
from the Occident” (Baudrillard, Forget 63). 

At the same time that the technologies of 
world’s fairs promoted the ideology of work 
and the trajectory of progress, they also ob- 
fuscated distinctions, introducing, without 
fully embracing, the dissolution of meaning 
that, according to Baudrillard, marked the 
age of the hyperreal. If meaning “requires 
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depth, a hidden dimension, an unseen sub- 
stratum and a stable foundation,” world’s 
fairs were universes of surface and transpar- 
ency (consider the Crystal Palace), floating 
landscapes without roots, movable, dispos- 
able, and impermanent (Best and Kellner, 
Postmodern Theory 127). In this space with- 
out depth that eluded the dialectic of mean- 
ing, different experiential realms coexisted 
without undergoing systematic analysis. 
Work and leisure, for example, did not re- 
main autonomous and separate areas of hu- 
man engagement but curiously mirrored each 
other in the enchanted and sublimated realm 
of the universal exhibitions: 


Eccovi immense .. . stazioni ferroviarie senza 
fumo e senza disordine, dove le rotaie cor- 
rono e si smorzano fra i tappeti; eccovi bi- 
blioteche senza polvere; eccovi officine dove 
loperaio lavora con gli abiti della festa . . . ; 
ecco, insomma, tutta quanta la vita civile de- 
purata, fatta piu semplice e piu ricca insieme, 
ecco il lavoro umano isolato e svincolato dalle 
asprezze e dalle volgarita della lotta economica. 

(Arcari 432) 


Here you have immense . . . train stations 
without smoke and without confusion, with 
their rails running and smoothing them- 
selves out among the carpets; libraries with- 
out dust; workshops where the worker works 
in his Sunday best. ... Here, in sum, you have 
all of social life purified and made simpler 
and richer at the same time. Here is human 
labor isolated and liberated from the harsh- 
ness and vulgarity of the economic struggle. 


In organized tours of the machinery 
hall, leisure time became time purchased 
and synchronized around the display of la- 
bor, and the technology of entertainment 
mirrored and reproduced the technology of 
work. Utopias of readability, fairs empow- 
ered their visitors to enjoy the productiv- 
ist spectacle while providing them with the 
self-satisfying illusion of strolling freely from 
one pavilion to the next. In fact, the fairgo- 
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ers’ itineraries were predetermined. In 1881 
Milan, for example, organizers arranged the 
machinery hall’s exhibits “secondo l’ordine 
naturale—cominciando dalle materie prime, 
procedendo alle trasformazioni che queste 
subiscono per opera dell’uomo, passando 
per gli strumenti e le macchine mercé cui 
tale trasformazione si compie e salendo gra- 
datamente” (“In che cosa”; “according to the 
natural order—starting from raw materi- 
als, proceeding to the transformations that 
these materials undergo through the action 
of man, going by the tools and the machines 
that make these transformations possible, 
and gradually progressing upward”). One of 
the most visited spaces at the 1898 exposition, 
in Turin, was the gigantic Gallery of Labor. 
Designed like a tunnel, the curved supporting 
beams of which impressed the sense of spatial 
advancement toward a brightly lit exit point, 
the gallery treated fairgoers with a visual nar- 
rative of the progressive achievements of hu- 
man labor (see illustration at right).” 
Aggressively constructing the modern 
“society of the spectacle,” expositions circu- 
lated cultural messages that were mutually 
reflective, endlessly reproducible, and easily 
accepted. As Guy Debord points out, “The 
fundamentally tautological character of the 
spectacle flows from the simple fact that its 
means are simultaneously its ends” (13). In 
letters, diaries, and narratives, fairgoers em- 
phasized the meraviglia (“wonder”) that this 
spectacle inspired. The poet Guido Gozzano 
wrote that fairgoers in 1911 Turin entered the 
fair “con lo scopo precipuo di meravigliarsi” 
(“with the specific aim to experience won- 
der”), and he compared them with children 
who craved enjoying “con meraviglia delle 
cose nuove” (195; “new things with a sense 
of wonder”). By replacing critical thinking, 
wonder allows us to gloss over epistemologi- 
cal tensions, ideological contradictions, and 
conceptual dissonances. The fairs’ layouts, 
with their set directions, tapis roulants, glass 
buildings, and picture-taking vantage points, 
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ordered heterogeneity into a geometrical for- 
mula and turned intellectual curiosity into 
passive marveling. Their fixed itineraries were 
triumphal narratives of progress and tributes 
to the powers in charge of that progress. 

In a world where intimations of realistic 
accuracy flaunted spectacular artifices, multi- 
ple messages and contrasting representational 
codes coexisted. Not only did work become 
enmeshed with leisure, but also nationalism 
married cosmopolitanism, the gospel of world 
peace included statements of military power 
and imperial aggression, and the display of 
regional and ethnic individualities cohab- 
ited with globalizing drives. The world’s fairs’ 
founding ideas were simultaneously norma- 
tive and integrative, parochial and universal, 
unifying and Manichaean. This ideological 
omnivorousness made world’s fairs formida- 


ble consensus-building machines, operating 
on efficient technologies of social stabiliza- 
tion and cultural homogenization. In this 
sense, while singing the swan’s song of the age 
of Western expansion and progress, the 1911 
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Turin exposition also teetered at the brink 
of Baudrillard’s hermeneutic implosions. By 
choreographing mise-en-scénes that subordi- 
nated the real to the hyperreal, this celebra- 
tion of nations and empires ushered in the 
dissolution of the very gospel of human ad- 
vancement on which it was founded. Where 
meanings implode into pure effect, one exists 
in “a sort of nebulous state leading not at all 
to a surfeit of innovation” (Baudrillard, In 
the Shadow 100) but to the unreflective ac- 
ceptance of conflicting messages, unresolved 
dichotomies, and illogical pairings. 

Engaging in the work—painstaking, de- 
tailed, and time-consuming—of creating a 
digital project devoted to universal exposi- 
tions means refuting Baudrillard’s belief that 
entropy is the inevitable end point of all pro- 
cesses of signification in a world reproduced 
by technological means. Instead of seeing a 
digital world’s fair as a simulacrum doubly 
removed from reality (a copy of a copy), one 
could argue, with Kroker, that it enables us to 
counter passive subjection to technoculture 
by engaging in Gadamerian “encounters,” 
which point our culture in a more human di- 
rection by allowing us to develop a new “tech- 
nological imagination.”* For Kroker the work 
of the intellectual in technological society is 
to “transform human subjectivity . . . into 
something critical, creative, and engaged” — 
in other words (and here Kroker hints at the 
“technological humanism” of McLuhan), “to 
make of thought a way of becoming truly hu- 
man once again” (“What to Make”). 

The team involved in the ongoing cre- 
ation of Turin 1911: The World’s Fair in Italy 
believes that the project can facilitate con- 
structive encounters between old world’s fair 
technologies and new digital technologies in 
ways that replace the implosion of meaning 
with its creation. Consisting of tools that al- 
low users to investigate exposition artifacts 
and a real-time simulation model of pavil- 
ions and sectors of the fairgrounds (currently 
under construction), Turin 1911 will invite 
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analysis of the ideological underpinnings of 
the fair’s technologies of representation and 
inspire users to evaluate their own use of dig- 
ital technology. 

While the patient work of collecting and 
digitizing artifacts serves preservation, it also 
has hermeneutical depth and analytic rigor. 
Understanding the technologies that built 
and controlled the world’s fairs and created 
the fairs’ extraordinary illusion of realism 
calls for engagement with them rather than 
passive consumption. The encounter with 
earlier media triggers critical reflection on 
present-day digital technologies. At the same 
time, unlike conventional computer anima- 
tion, which creates the illusion of movement 
along a fixed path, the real-time visual sim- 
ulation technology used in the Turin 1911 
project will allow users to move freely while 
exploring the pavilions and grounds. 

I give two examples. The Padiglione 
della Citta di Torino, one of the most ornate 
buildings in the fair, was erected to celebrate 
Turin’s leadership in Italian unification (the 
exposition celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of unification) with a display of Risorgi- 
mento documents, artifacts, and memorabilia 
gathered “da ogni parte del paese” (“1861” 1; 
“from all parts of the country”) and furnish- 
ing a picture of not a mere aggregation of 
provinces but a living organism, “dal Mon- 
viso all’ Etna, dalle Alpi all’Adriatico” (“Tu- 
rin’; “from Monviso to Mount Etna and from 
the Alps to the Adriatic”). The pavilion’s visi- 
tors were presented with a picture that was 
inclusive (“all corners”), deterministically 
progressive (from past to present, in succes- 
sive halls), and cohesive (from disunity to 
unity). Users of Turin 1911, by contrast, will 
access the materials by different navigational 
paths that open interpretative routes beyond 
the original master narrative. They will be 
able to investigate how the idea of Italy re- 
flected in this pavilion was Turin-centered 
and exclusive rather than inclusive of the rest 
of the country. They will be offered the tools 
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to reflect on how the pavilion de facto rewrote 
the history of unification in a self-serving 
manner and against the other narrative being 
written in Rome around the same time. 

The project will also display the itiner- 
ary that the official exposition guide recom- 
mended for this section of the fair, pointing 
out its ideological implications. The locations 
of the European pavilions and the fixed itin- 
erary from one pavilion to the next did not 
draft neutral domains but charged them with 
political meaning and ideological intention. 
The size and centrality of the French pavilion 
and the decentered placement of the pavilion 
of Hungary suggest that Italy’s plan to veer 
away from the Triple Alliance and toward the 
Triple Entente might have been in the mak- 
ing several years before the shift actually oc- 
curred. The virtual walking tours will allow 
today’s “fairgoers” to understand the logic 
of the master plan embedded in the fair’s to- 
pography. They will also have control of their 
exploration of the fairgrounds, acting on the 
set itineraries and creating what Eco would 
term “opere aperte” (Definizione 163-70; 
“open works”)—virtual itineraries that can 
be modified, transformed, interrupted, re- 
started, and completed at will. 

The combination of markup technolo- 
gies and three-dimensional, real-time model- 
ing stimulates both participation and critical 
analysis. Users can immerse themselves in a 
digital world of photorealistic and scientific 
precision, while remaining conscious of the 
fact that this is a reality in the second degree, 
a reconstruction of a reconstruction: today’s 
rendition of the idea of Italy presented in 
Turin in 1911. But being at a double remove 
from the real need not transform us into doc- 
ile dwellers in yet another copy of the uni- 
versal exhibitions’ pleasure palaces—passive 
spectators of a “simulacrum of something 
that never existed” (Baudrillard, Simulations 
147). On the contrary, Turin 1911 uses multi- 
media technology to both represent a world 
and encourage users to study the different 
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methods, current and historical, of doing so. 
The project intends to create integrated vir- 
tual worlds where wonder and critical inter- 
pretation—leisure and intellectual work—are 
not mutually exclusive or paired in bad faith 
but involve and estrange each other in order 
to create new knowledge. 

While the historical fairgoers were ex- 
pected to dwell in pure wonder, today’s vir- 
tual fairgoers are invited to analyze as well 
as experience it. Wonder and reflection coex- 
ist in stable counterpoint, reflection turning 
wonder inside out and inducing the spectator 
to be both participant in and judge of these 
expositions at the second degree. Univer- 
sal exhibitions were persuasive consensus- 
building machines. However, highlighting 
the users’ obligation to ask questions of and 
take part in the interpretation of all human- 
made worlds may revise Benjamin’s dismissal 
of world’s fairs and lead to applications of 
new technology that improve the understand- 
ing of past events: this is technology perform- 
ing a human hermeneutical function. 


NOTES 


1. In the reign of hyperreality, boundaries such as 
those between simulation models (e.g., television shows) 
and actual institutions (politics, religion) implode, and 
“the reality of simulation becomes the criterion of the 
real itself” (Best and Kellner, Postmodern Theory 120). 

2. Turin was thus mimicking Le Play’s History of La- 
bor (introduced in the 1867 Paris exposition), consisting 
of national shows depicting the phases through which 
each nation had passed before reaching its present state of 
civilization. As Linda Aimone reminds us, the rhetoric of 
political, economic, and military might ultimately found 
its most convincing representation in the “misura dello 
sviluppo industriale concretamente realizzato” (156; 
“amount of industrial development concretely realized”). 

3. Hans-Georg Gadamer spoke of the hermeneutical 
event as an encounter made of questions and answers be- 
tween two or more interlocutors: “When one enters into 
dialogue with another person and then is carried along 
further by the dialogue, it is no longer the will of the in- 
dividual person... that is determinative. Rather, the law 
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of the subject matter is at issue in the dialogue and elicits 
statements and counterstatements and in the end plays 
them into each other” (66). 
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GEORGE LILLO’S PLAY THE LONDON MERCHANT (1731), ONE OF THE 
MOST POPULAR TRAGEDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, MAKES THE 


case for the respectability of men who have accumulated wealth 
through work. Lillo takes every opportunity to display the honor of 
a London merchant named Thorowgood. In the opening scene, the 
merchant describes how he persuaded his international colleagues 
to withhold a loan from Spain, leaving that country unable to attack 
the English fleet. Thorowgood’s action, from which the merchant 
makes no profit, is unrelated to the plot and serves only to establish 
his character and patriotism. In another demonstration of his hon- 
orable nature, Thorowgood insists that his daughter should marry 
the man she loves without regard to his fortune or status. 

The play’s tragedy belongs to Thorowgood’s apprentice, George 
Barnwell. Seduced by a prostitute who demands more and more 
money, George is spurred on to increasingly nefarious actions. The 
moral is obvious: stay away from prostitutes and from unknown 
women in general, who might turn out to be prostitutes. Looking 
more deeply, astute readers have noticed that Thorowgood and the 
prostitute, Millwood, are both “London merchants” (Freeman 549- 
52). Each of these entrepreneurs competes for the opportunity to ex- 
ploit George’s labor (Cole; Morrissey). There is, though, an interesting 
difference between them. Millwood talks frequently about money, at- 
tracts George’s sympathy by claiming to lack money, and persuades 
George to steal money and to kill his uncle to get even more money. 
In return for this money, she offers sexual pleasure and (deceptive) 
emotional comfort. While the play dramatizes the illicit exchanges 
between George and Millwood, however, it never shows the respect- 
able merchant engaged in profitable business. Instead, we see his prof- 
itless patriotic gesture in the play’s opening, his refusal to profit from 
his daughter’s marriage, and his virtue and kindness; and we hear his 
moral advice. What we don’t see in this play, which explicitly advo- 
cates for the respectability of merchants, is mercantile activity. It is 
the work of the merchant, not of the prostitute, that the play renders 
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“obscene”—etymologically, “not fit to be seen 
on-stage” (McKay 80). Thus, the play compares 
sex work not with legitimate work but instead 
with some other practice that cannot even be 
shown. If we are used to thinking about sex 
work as obscene, hidden, or euphemized, at 
this critical moment in the emergence of a 
commercial market society and consumer cul- 
ture, prostitution becomes one of the most vis- 
ible forms of work, while a presumably more 
respectable kind remains veiled. 

The London Merchant’s treatment of sex 
work was not an anomaly in early-eighteenth- 
century literature. As Clifford Siskin has ar- 
gued, by the end of the eighteenth century 
work has become a defining feature of mas- 
culine identity (Batchelor 5). In the early 
eighteenth century, however, work is often 
represented through its displacement by sex 
work (Rosenthal, Infamous Commerce 17-41). 
Although the change that Siskin documents 
is in progress during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the time writers seem to avoid rep- 
resenting remunerated work—even, perhaps 
especially, in narratives devoted to combating 
prejudice against those (like Thorowgood) 
who derive their identity from it. Throughout 
the period’s writing, then, sex work displaces 
legitimate work, leaving it curiously veiled.’ 

Admittedly, theater can reveal only so 
much of the lives of the characters in brief 
moments of performance. Yet fiction in the 
early eighteenth century similarly limits 
its depictions of work. What I am point- 
ing to is not just an absence of narratives 
about work but also the intriguing way in 
which theater and fiction seem to call atten- 
tion to this absence. A small but important 
group of laboring-class poets in this period 
wrote movingly and perceptively about work 
(Landry; Christmas), but their expressions 
and observations did not make their way into 
the early novel. John Locke analyzed work in 
considerable detail, and while his ideas often 
seem to underlie fictional plots, work in these 
plots can appear to be taking place some- 
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where else or at some other time. The work of 
women has struck critics as notably absent in 
the eighteenth-century novel.’ Jennie Batch- 
elor, however, has recently argued that wom- 
en’s work in the novel has been less visible 
than men’s to critics because of our narrow, 
patriarchal definition of work, which tends to 
rely on divisions between public and private. 
Batchelor suggests that if we look more care- 
fully, we-can find narrative representations of 
women whose personal identities are shaped 
by work. 

While Batchelor is right that we may 
have overlooked the importance of work in 
the formation of female identity in early- 
eighteenth-century fiction, there is never- 
theless something disturbing about women’s 
work, which becomes vulnerable to displace- 
ment onto prostitution. The period’s most 
prominent novel about a woman with a job is 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela. A servant in the 
B—— household, however, she remains de- 
pendent on the whims of her mistress or mas- 
ter. In one famous scene, the heroine attempts 
to escape her amorous master by changing 
into laboring-class clothing. When Mr. B—— 
sees her in this dress, however, any associa- 
tion of her garments with labor dissolves into 
eroticism: Mr. B—— pretends that he doesn’t 
recognize Pamela and takes the opportunity 
to flirt shamelessly and with impunity. Only 
once does the novel seriously pursue the 
possibility of Pamela’s working. Richardson 
renders this scene comically melodramatic: 
inspired by a bishop who, Pamela heard, 
placed his hands over a candle flame to pre- 
pare to be burned at the stake for his religious 
convictions, Pamela bravely attempts to scour 
a plate when the kitchen help is not looking 
(Rosenthal, “Pamela’s Work”). Both this scene 
and Pamela’s laboring disguise remind us that 
work must be taking place somewhere. And 
yet Richardson brings the narrative to the 
brink of labor, then veers back into sex. Not 
only does sex work seem to be the most vi- 
able option for Pamela; it is treated openly as 
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a form of compensated employment when Mr. 
B— draws up a contract for Pamela to sign. 
There is no parallel contract scene in which 
the characters discuss Pamela’s household 
obligations and her compensation for serv- 
ing the family. Thus, in spite of the enhanced 
possibilities in fiction for the exploration of 
daily life and personal identity, work appears 
to introduce representational vexations here 
as well as in Lillo’s play. 

There is something visible about the in- 
visibility of work in Richardson’s novel. Early- 
eighteenth-century novels often tell stories of 
characters running out of money, losing their 
homes, or being cast upon the wide world, 
but those characters do not end up finding 
work to solve these problems. Authors in this 
period, like Henry Fielding in Tom Jones, 
bring even their male protagonists right up to 
the possibility of remunerated labor and then 
turn away from it. At loose ends after losing 
his place in Paradise Hall, Tom sets off to be- 
come a soldier but instead ends up in London, 
earning his living as Lady Bellaston’s boy toy. 
Fielding’s sister Sarah creates a more consis- 
tently virtuous young man in David Simple. 
The Adventures of David Simple follows Da- 
vid’s increasingly desperate circumstances as 
he attempts to support his wife and children 
in the face of a series of disasters. While Da- 
vid industriously husbands his few remain- 
ing resources—even working with his wife in 
their garden—he seeks patronage rather than 
remunerated work, enduring a long-running, 
humiliating relationship with an obnoxious 
family to keep his household afloat. 

Bernard Mandeville’s scandalous poem 
and commentary The Fable of the Bees rec- 
ognizes the obscenity of work—its avoidance 
as a literary topic—in this period. Whatever 
Mandeville’s ethical point is in this enigmatic 
text claiming the economic benefits of vice, 
his stylistic strategy was to shock. Mandeville 
exposes work with the same tone of scandal- 
ous revelation—of bringing to light the secret 
that no one wants to discuss—that he uses 
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to expose (and praise as beneficial) whoring, 
thieving, and gaming: 


Vast Numbers throng’d the fruitful Hive; 
Yet those vast Numbers made ’em thrive; 
Millions endeavouring to supply 
Each other’s Lust and Vanity; 

While other Millions were employ’d, 

To see their Handy-works destroy’ d; 

They furnish’d half the Universe; 

Yet had more Work than Labourers. 

Some with vast Stocks, and little Pains, 

Jump’d into Business of great Gains; 

And some were damn’d to Sythes and Spades, 

And all those hard laborious Trades; 

Where willing Wretches daily sweat, 

And wear out Strength and Limbs to eat. 
(18-19) 


Mandeville proposes that prosperity depends 
on employment—on the work of the invisible 
millions who support the pleasures identified 
as vices. He suggests this in the same scandal- 
ous spirit in which he reveals the economic 
benefits of indulgent pleasures. Further, he 
proposes that only happenstance divides the 
wealthy indulgers from those “damn’d” to 
physical labor. We could summarize Man- 
deville’s point as follows: those who complain 
about the vices of consumer society neglect to 
recognize that those vices provide jobs. The 
entire discourse of vice in commercial mo- 
dernity, according to Mandeville, could be 
characterized as a refusal to confront the sig- 
nificance (or insufficient availability) of work. 

Perhaps no other novelist from the early 
eighteenth century wrote as profoundly about 
people fallen through the networks of social 
support as Daniel Defoe.* Defoe’s novels, like 
Mandeville’s writing, engage the economic; 
unlike Mandeville, however, Defoe tends 
to represent work in mostly oblique ways. If 
later domestic novels render work less visible 
by separating social spheres, Defoe places the 
problem of making a living in a newly mo- 
bile, newly commercial world at the center 
of exploration. Defoe’s three most admired 
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novels—Moll Flanders, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Roxana: The Fortunate Mistress—tell stories 
of economic survival.° This thread in Defoe 
has long been explored; what has been con- 
sidered less commonly is the way these nov- 
els negotiate the problem of work in related, 
gendered ways. Robinson Crusoe is consumed 
by and evasive of the importance of work in 
human lives. As Karl Marx observed long ago, 
much of this novel is taken up by Robinson’s 
experience of work: he grows barley, tames 
goats, and makes an earthenware pot (382- 
84). Yet Robinson labors outside any network 
of exchange; his objects don’t become com- 
modities, and his labor remains unalienated. 
Robinson’s work is a source of profound satis- 
faction and even pleasure: “No Joy at a Thing 
of so mean a Nature was ever equal to mine, 
when I found I had made an Earthen Pot.” 
This joy is undermined by the creative limits 
of his situation, for he has no way of making 
his pots other than “as the children make dirt- 
pies, or as a woman would make pies, that 
never learn’d to raise paste.” A man, by im- 
plication, should produce a pot that is not just 
practical but also beautiful, with a shape more 
graceful than the “very indifferent” one he 
produces (149). Robinson’s joy, as well as his 
aesthetic dissatisfaction, in spite of the com- 
plete absence of any other evaluating eyes, 
conceptually raises his arduous labor to work 
as personal fulfillment. After leaving this is- 
land and in Further Adventures, Robinson 
never rediscovers the same level of absorption 
in creativity. While much critical attention 
has been given to the novel’s entanglement in 
British imperialism, these scenes of laborious 
creativity remain among the most compelling 
in the narrative, as Defoe follows Robinson’s 
self-expression through nonstop work. These 
fascinating scenes, though, are a kind of eva- 
sion—a fantasy of completely unalienated la- 
bor, of use value without exchange value. 

If the narrative of Robinson Crusoe fol- 
lows one man’s adding his labor to nature, to 
use the language of Locke, Defoe’s last novel, 
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Roxana: The Fortunate Mistress, presents the 
other extreme. The novel’s heroine, Roxana, 
is left in London with a houseful of children 
and no income after her husband disappears. 
Defoe places Roxana at the center of a com- 
mercial market society but gives her no means 
to benefit from its abundance. Robinson 
makes everything; Roxana makes nothing, 
stranded on an island of poverty in the middle 
of a world of goods. But despite the vast dif- 
ferences between these narratives, they share 
an impulse to turn away from legitimate paid 
work. The possibility of seeking some kind of 
remunerated labor does not cross the hero- 
ine’s mind.° Instead, Roxana abandons her 
children to unsuspecting relatives and be- 
gins to sell off her possessions. On the brink 
of starvation, she accepts her landlord’s offer 
to become his mistress, beginning a long ca- 
reer of earning money through relationships 
with men. When Robinson works on his pots 
to make his surroundings more accommodat- 
ing and pleasing, no money changes hands, 
but in Roxana the money becomes fully vis- 
ible and the exchanged object harder to see. 
Roxana is a character driven from acquisition 
to acquisition, well beyond her own need and 
even beyond her own comprehension. She in- 
sists, however, that she never whored “for the 
sake of the Vice” (202). Unlike Robinson, who 
luxuriates in and obsesses over the continual 
improvement of his earthenware pots, Roxana 
goes about her work unmotivated by personal 
satisfaction. If Robinson Crusoe idealizes labor 
outside circulation, Roxana captures the pre- 
dicament of alienated labor caught up in circu- 
lation beyond the subject’s control. In Roxana, 
then, much consideration is given to circula- 
tion and exchange, and in Robinson Crusoe, 
the author describes manual creation and cre- 
ativity in loving detail. The key combination of 
work and remuneration is notably absent from 
both novels. Taken together, Robinson Crusoe 
and Roxana repeat the dynamic in The London 
Merchant: male remunerated labor remains 
invisible, displaced by female sex work. 
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The schematic of work described here 
reveals the importance of alternatives, which 
we can glimpse in Moll Flanders. Moll is of- 
ten characterized in criticism as a prostitute, 
but in fact she earns money from sex only 
once and doesn’t like it. Moll steals, lies, and 
swindles, but she insists that her sexual re- 
lationships take place in the framework of 
marriage—albeit merely promised, bigamous, 
illegitimate, or (accidentally) incestuous. Her 
story, however, is framed by work: as a child, 
she aspires to work; as an older woman, she 
manages to find fulfillment through work. 
Like later domestic novels, Moll’s narrative 
ends in a happy marriage. But her more pro- 
found satisfaction comes from earning a re- 
spectable living through legitimate work. 

Moll’s original expression of desire is for 
work: as a child, she dreads the prospect of 
going into service and begs her nurse (the 
woman who takes her in as an orphan) that 
“if she wou'd keep me, I wou’d Work for her, 
and I would Work very hard. I talk’d to her 
almost every Day of Working hard; And in 
short, I did nothing but Work and Cry all 
Day” (12). Moll’s idealized life plan emerges 
when she sees a well-dressed woman she 
takes to be a working gentlewoman who has 
achieved independence, personal satisfaction, 
respectability, and a comfortable life through 
her efforts. Service holds less appeal, presum- 
ably because it offers none of these things. 
Critics rightly describe Moll Flanders as a 
novel about survival (mostly in the context of 
justifying Moll’s illicit behavior), but more is 
at stake for the heroine than bare subsistence, 
which service would have enabled. Moll des- 
perately rejects this possibility and dreams 
of work that produces satisfaction and inde- 
pendence. Even in her darkest moments in 
Newgate Prison, she does not regret having 
missed the opportunity to go into service. 
(Robinson, by contrast, often regrets having 
disobeyed his father by refusing his desire to 
keep him safely at home.) While Moll sees 
this well-dressed and satisfied gentlewoman 
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as someone who has achieved independence 
through her work, the reader learns that what 
Moll takes to be a career in ornamental de- 
sign in fact disguises prostitution. The other 
characters find Moll’s admiration of this 
woman greatly amusing; readers might imag- 
ine that it foreshadows Moll’s fate. But just as 
Robinson dreams of Friday before he knows 
that Friday exists, Moll imagines a kind of 
independence and satisfaction through work 
that she does not actually witness. This inde- 
pendence and satisfaction, arguably, become 
her true pursuits in the novel. Early in the 
novel, however, when only sex work is vis- 
ible, Moll’s failure to recognize the working 
woman as a prostitute throws her own imag- 
ined alternative into sharp relief. 

Yet Moll’s admiration for the prostitute 
as a career model liberates her from the des- 
tiny of service, although indirectly. Some 
well-off ladies find Moll’s fascination with 
this fashionable and apparently independent 
gentlewoman so adorable that they end up 
inviting Moll into their household and into 
the same ambiguous situation that Pamela 
finds a generation later. Moll then accepts the 
kind of offer that Pamela virtuously declines 
and begins a long career of moving from one 
man to the next. Yet while her first suitors of- 
ten push gold into her hands, Moll distances 
herself from prostitution. Only once in the 
novel does she acquire money as a direct 
benefit from a random sexual encounter, an 
exchange she was not even looking for. She 
declines to continue the relationship with the 
man who pays her and feels more comfortable 
with theft, to which she turns after several 
marriages. As Melissa Mowry has recently 
pointed out, Moll engages in remarkably 
little legitimate work, in spite of her abili- 
ties, desires, and needs. Moll recognizes this, 
bemoaning her own thieving, aware that she 
has not pursued legitimate work. Mowry ob- 
serves that although legitimate female labor 
remains mostly invisible in this novel, it was 
not absent in the culture or its imagination: 
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it became, she suggests, disconcertingly as- 
sociated with an activist commons that had 
grown visible during the recent civil wars 
and had not yet faded from consciousness. To 
Mowry’s astute observation, I would add that 
these narratives not only render work mostly 
invisible but also call attention to its absence. 

While the heroine’s story begins with a 
desire for stability and fulfillment through 
work that remain elusive for most of the 
novel, the narrative nevertheless ends with 
the gratification of Moll’s desires in Virginia 
and Maryland, where she sets up a plantation. 
Moll’s husband has no desire to work: ridicu- 
lously, he parades around the plantation in 
his powdered wig and silver-hilted sword. 
Moll, however, throws herself into this new 
project, buying equipment, animals, and ser- 
vants, partly with money from her maternal 
inheritance. Moll’s participation in the colo- 
nial project provides an opportunity to fulfill 
her dream of working her way into gentility, 
although at the expense of others much like 
herself: the laborers she purchases seem to 
be not enslaved Africans or free workers but 
transported criminals and indentured ser- 
vants who, historically, rarely escaped their 
degraded condition (Todd 131-32). 

Why, then, do early-eighteenth-century 
writers like Lillo and Defoe visibly render 
work invisible? In the historical transition 
from a rank to a class society (McKeon), work 
becomes an explosive and dangerously equal- 
izing force, recalling not only what Mowry 
suggests are revolutionary demands but also 
what Mandeville exposes as the human secrets 
beneath the new world of luxury. Legitimate 
work had, then, a volatility missing in the vul- 
nerability of prostitutes. Moll sees work as a 
route to independence and satisfaction beyond 
the limits imposed on her by class and gender. 

Moll happens into this final fulfillment of 
her lifelong dream of work that is legal and 
dignified, but she finds this combination only 
in exile. When she and her favorite husband 
return to England, they enter respectability in 
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part by leaving behind the traces of this effort 
and their commercial projects. In The London 
Merchant, by contrast, Lillo deliberately sets 
out to represent the merchant’s dignity, and 
yet a clear sense emerges that any exposure 
of Thorowgood’s involvement in mercan- 
tile activity, however honest, would threaten 
his claim to thorough goodness. Lillo’s play, 
though, does not let the audience rest with the 
concealment of Thorowgood’s work. The veil- 
ing of his work life, in which he pursues profit, 
as well as his broader denial of all desires be- 
yond the wish to act benevolently, renders him 
ultimately ineffective. After George’s night 
with Millwood, the apprentice begs his master 
to listen to his confession of this disturbing 
event. Thorowgood’s refusal to hear it dooms 
George to his horrific fate. Had Thorowgood 
listened to George’s confession, he would 
have accurately assessed the situation and 
been able to warn George of the further dan- 
ger that awaits the apprentice when Millwood 
appeals not to his lust but to his sense of re- 
sponsibility and compassion (both aroused, 
unbeknownst to George, by falsehoods). 
While the play’s disguise of Thorowgood’s fi- 
nancial desire does not lead to disaster in the 
same way as the merchant’s denial of sexual 
desire, both suggest that something is miss- 
ing from the account books. What leads to the 
final tragedy, in which George kills his uncle 
to get money for Millwood, is the enforced 
secrecy of George’s desire. By extension, the 
apparently deeper scandal of profit making 
could also benefit from more-open confron- 
tation. Millwood makes this point explicitly. 
The play has been read as displacing the moral 
compromise of profit from the merchant onto 
the prostitute. Thorowgood’s own ineffective- 
ness, though, implies that this displacement 
is destined to fail. In The London Merchant 
and in Defoe’s narratives, then, sex work al- 
lows the authors to explore the topic of work 
because the profit seeker will never be bur- 
dened by the demand of thorough goodness. 
The merchant’s inability to save his apprentice 
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in Lillo’s play, however, may suggest, as Man- 
deville warns, that a refusal to account for the 
erotic and material desires of the vulnerable 
will only lead to disaster. 





Notes 


I would like to thank Fiona Brideoake, Richard Sher, and 
Konrad Riechke for their provocative questions on a ver- 
sion of this essay presented at American University, as 
well as Melissa Mowry for her timely insights. 

1. There are significant differences between kinds of 
work in the eighteenth century that should not be over- 
looked. The lives of a prosperous merchant and of an 
agricultural worker had little in common. In this brief 
essay, however, I restrict my discussion to the category of 
remunerated work and how it was represented, omitting 
the nuances that a longer piece could explore. 

2. Batchelor discusses this critical context (1-28). 

3. Both Henry Fielding’s Shamela and Eliza Hay- 
wood’s Anti-Pamela essentially turn the heroine into, or 
“reveal” her to be, a sex worker. 

4, On economic interdependence in this period, see 
Hunt. 

5. A longer essay might also address the lesser-known 
Colonel Jack. 

6. This cannot be dismissed by claims that women 
didn’t work in the eighteenth century, since historians 
tell us otherwise (Hunt; Hill). 
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On the one hand, the gift presents itself as a radical Other of the commod- 
ity—and therefore also of work, insofar as the latter is understood as an in- 
vestment of time and energy made in the expectation of wages or profit. On 
the other hand, the idea of the gift seems constantly to be drawn back under 
the horizon of rational exchange, and to be thus endlessly re-revealed as a 
secret ally of both work and the Work. 

—Scott Cutler Shershow, The Work and the Gift 


I have put together all these details to convince you that this recommenda- 
tion of mine is something out of the common. 


Quae ego omnia collegi, ut intellegeres non vulgarem esse commendationem 
hanc meam. 
—Cicero, Epistulae ad familiares, book 13 


LAST FALL | FOUND IN MY OFFICE MAILBOX AN ENVELOPE FROM A SOPH- 
OMORE ENGLISH MAJOR WHO HAD ASKED ME DURING THE SUMMER 


for a last-minute letter of recommendation for a scholarship compe- 
tition. The envelope contained a handwritten thank-you note—and a 
gift certificate for a local restaurant. I e-mailed the student to thank 
her and to tell her that I couldn't accept the gift certificate since the 
letter I had written for her was part of my job as a teacher. She in- 
sisted; I insisted. She said that several teachers had turned her down 
before I agreed (from a hotel in Germany) to write for her. I felt rue- 
ful, as well as grateful to her for the token of gratitude that I couldn’t 
accept. Eventually she won the debate: I accepted the printed piece 
of paper and took my daughters out to a free lunch. 

The lunch wasn’t really free, however. I paid for it with an ongoing 
unease about having taken the gift certificate; moreover, it was not free 
because in some sense my student was correct in her judgment that I 
had earned the gift certificate by doing work that was extra to the tasks 
for which I am officially evaluated and paid by my employer, a public 
university in California. There are, of course, many kinds of extra work 
that teachers routinely do, in various kinds of educational institutions: 
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extras include making lengthy comments on 
papers and purchasing teaching materials from 
one’s own pocket to help students do well and, 
less altruistically, to strengthen the teacher’s 
performance review. Such activities, like most 
of the letters of recommendation we write for 
students and colleagues, do not fit neatly into 
the category of work that Scott Cutler Sher- 
show defines in the passage quoted in my first 
epigraph: “an investment of time and energy 
made in the expectation of wages or profit” (5). 
Instead, such activities occupy an ambiguous 
territory that Shershow locates in a “fatal con- 
junction” among ideas of “work,” “the gift,” 
and what he calls “the Work” (1). Ideas about 
“the Work,” a category that includes works of 
art, works of scholarship, and other projects 
that contribute significantly to their creators’ 
sense of self-worth, are the main focus of my 
argument here. I propose that some but not 
all letters of recommendation constitute intel- 
lectual projects that engage our professional 
egos in significant ways. Such letters fit Sher- 
show’s definition of “the Work,” and I con- 
trast them to types of recommendation that 
seem like easy work (in the lower case). Both 
types of recommendation, moreover, can look 
like gifts, on occasion, by virtue of their be- 
longing to cycles of patronage involving debt, 
gratitude, reward, and further debt. These con- 
trasting types of recommendation illuminate 
several gray areas in our professional modes 
of being today. Often viewed by colleagues in 
the natural and social sciences as occupying a 
wavy border between knowledge workers and 
service workers, teachers in the humanities 
hold values shaped by guild or “craft” ideolo- 
gies as well as by a humanist ideal that defines 
“education as culture, and sets it in opposition 
to the training of specialists or technicians” 
(Bourdieu, Passeron, and Saint Martin 6, 99). 
Our “Work,” in Shershow’s sense, matters to 
us despite, and sometimes even because of, its 
often modest financial rewards. 

Each of Shershow’s three terms inhabits 
and defines the other two; the shifting rela- 
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tion among them offers a useful lens through 
which to reflect on the letter of recommen- 
dation as a form of epistolary writing that 
both transfers and withholds information as 
it travels on a triangular path among parties 
with complex and shifting relations to one 
another. The parties are writer, addressee 
(usually a single person in the past but often 
a plural entity today), and subject. The latter, 
typically a historical person whose qualities 
the letter interprets and materially repre- 
sents, is also a potential reader of the letter; 
the subject’s imagined responses shape the 
letter’s rhetoric whether or not the document 
is sealed (as it frequently was in Cicero’s day) 
or defined by institutional readers as “strictly 
confidential” (as were the letters William 
Clark examines in his study of the origins 
of academic charisma and the research uni- 
versity in eighteenth-century Germany).’ 
The asymmetries of power and knowledge 
endemic to the letter of recommendation in 
its long and multicultural history contribute 
substantially to its strangeness as an instance 
of “the Work” in Shershow’s sense, an activ- 
ity that may be undertaken not “in the expec- 
tation of wages or profit” but nonetheless in 
the hope of future reward, including an in- 
crease in the letter writer’s cultural capital. 
That phrase, which has been central to recent 
theorizations of educational institutions as 
sites for social reproduction, is an apt modern 
English analogue for Cicero’s term “dignitas” 
(98-99). Cicero sought to increase or at least 
maintain his dignitas in his letters of recom- 
mendation, which also aimed to do a “mate- 
rial service” for the recommendee (104-05).” 

For Cicero such letters pose a poten- 
tial challenge to the writer's dignity because 
they make the writer subservient to the 
reader; they also pose a challenge because of 
their routineness, which makes them seem 
like “vulgar” (“vulgarem”)—that is, lower- 
class or common—work (104-05). An active 
aristocratic patron himself and a dexterous 
practitioner of what Jon Hall calls “affiliative 
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politeness,” Cicero wrote recommendations 
for many people; some 130 are extant, of 
which 79 were collected after his death into a 
book (bk. 13) of his influential Epistulae ad fa- 
miliares (Hall 29; White 46-51; Cotton). Asa 
petitioning gesture that he often repeated, Ci- 
cero’s letter writing dramatizes a problem: the 
writer’s normally “distinguished” style, a key 
aspect of “the Work” and important to profes- 
sional selfhood, may come to seem common 
in this genre dedicated to rhetorical work for 
someone else—a problem still important for 
certain species of recommendation letters to- 
day. Cicero’s term “vulgar” clearly denotes a 
writing style as well as a class status. In many 
of his letters, including the one cited in my 
second epigraph, he insists that he has worked 
to make the letter extraordinary; he has de- 
voted time and energy to seem different from 
a mere worker in his society. He shows us a 
scene of recommendation writing in which a 
person who might be hard to distinguish from 
other candidates needs help from a writer 
whose own social and literary distinction is 
threatened by the act of repeated petitioning.° 

For many writers around the world who 
regularly produce letters of recommenda- 
tion today or did so in the past, however, the 
writer’s dignity or prestige is not at stake in 
the composition or circulation of such letters. 
Indeed, I surmise that for most recommen- 
dation writers past and present, questions of 
reward and regard—two terms that were syn- 
onyms in medieval English and French—are 
not relevant to the task.* 

It is important to have this contrasting 
view of the letter as relatively easy and typi- 
cally short work for the writer (though not for 
that reason lacking in complexity as cultural 
work) if we want to appreciate the strange- 
ness of the modern species of letter I exam- 
ine below: the type of letter that teachers in 
language and literature fields in United States 
and Canadian universities with graduate pro- 
grams write for students attempting to find 
employment in academia. This epistolary 
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genre may seem minor, but its problems are 
significant in themselves and have implica- 
tions for how we write letters for tenure and 
promotion cases (“barrier promotions,’ as my 
university forthrightly calls them) and also for 
how (or whether) we train graduate students 
in the complexities of the modern academic 
letter as a hybrid genre containing multiple, 
and sometimes competing, concepts of its 
purpose. Its obligations to the recommendee 
do not, as we will see, always coincide with its 
obligations to readers, who have frequently, 
since the eighteenth century, represented in- 
stitutional interests in measuring and com- 
paring candidates for academic employment 
and quantifying their achievements. 
Returning to the “short” type of rec- 
ommendation mentioned above, I want to 
consider it not simply as a document that 
contrasts with the modern letter for graduate 
students—though it does provide instructive 
contrasts—but also as a form that illuminates 
and, perhaps, performs some of the many 
tasks the modern graduate recommenda- 
tion letter arguably attempts to accomplish 
in a confused and confusing way. At stake 
in this look at the short letter of recommen- 
dation (which, in modern times, might be a 
preprinted form we quickly fill out) is a phe- 
nomenological question with epistemological 
and economic dimensions: what counts as 
meaningful work, in all Shershow’s senses, for 
recommendation writers? For some, produc- 
ing a recommendation doesn’t count for much 
because the actual labor of writing is minimal: 
the time expended is brief, like the epistolary 
document itself. Many recommendations in 
the present and past have indeed functioned 
like passports, enabling a recommendee to 
change places, geographically or socially. The 
Arabic genre of the ijaza, a document autho- 
rizing a student to teach an Islamic text or 
texts that the student has learned in the pres- 
ence of a master, belongs to the large category 
of recommendations that serve to testify to a 
person's credentials and, by implication, au- 
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thentic identity (Makdisi 148). Such letters 
have often been carried physically from the 
writer to the reader; so they are when I pre- 
sent an affidavit from my chair to an official 
barring my entrance to the Bodleian Library; 
so they are in the People’s Republic of China 
when a student carries with him or her an 
“informal note” from a former teacher testi- 
fying to the student’s suitability for admission 
to an academic institution (Liu).° A finer taxo- 
nomic discussion than I have space for would 
consider differences between documents pre- 
pared for a reader known (to some degree) 
to the writer and documents addressed, as it 
were, “to whom it may concern.” In the latter 
category we still often find, even in academia, 
the short letter from a celebrity testifying that 
he or she knows a certain person and strongly 
implying that the mere fact of acquaintance 
should carry weight for the judging body. 
The short recommendation letter, which 
we can usefully see as belonging to a large 
and international species of document that 
includes passport-like papers (Groebner 161), 
neatly illustrates a rule for letters articulated 
in many European Renaissance handbooks 
on rhetoric: “brevity” should be the “first 
quality” of good letters.° Letters should “not 
be treatises, or discoursings, except it be 
among learned men & even amonst them, 
there is a kinde of thrift or saving of words,” 
as John Hoskins puts it in his late-sixteenth- 
century Directions for Speech and Style (4-5). 
It is worth noting in this connection that the 
German word Brief once signified a written 
document in general, as Valentin Groebner 
remarks in his fascinating study Who Are 
You? (155). In the late medieval and early 
modern eras, the noun came to denote a letter 
in German and a “writing issued by official 
or legal authority” in English. The adjectival 
form in English, which came, as the noun did, 
from the Latin forms brevem, brevis, denoted 
“of short duration” by the fourteenth century. 
The following example from the eighteenth 
century dramatizes the fact that letters in 
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this genre tend to be short and sweet when 
the writer’s social goals correspond perfectly 
with those of the addressee and the subject 
of the letter. In his popular manual for let- 
ter writers seeking self-improvement, Samuel 
Richardson demonstrates how to recommend 
a “superior man servant”: “The Bearer of this 
is Mr. John Andrews, whom I mentioned to 
you last time I saw you; and for whose In- 
tegrity and Ability to serve you in the Way 
you talked of, I dare be answerable. I take the 
greater Pleasure in this Recommendation, as 
I doubt not it will be of Service to you both” 
(42; letter 31). This letter gracefully supple- 
ments and confirms a previous conversation; 
it thus illustrates a common classical and Re- 
naissance concept of the letter as “a conversa- 
tion by means of the written word between 
persons separated from each other” (“sermo 
absentium per litteras”; Vives 23). Moreover, 
the letter illustrates the recommendation’s 
function as an easy task whereby the writer 
serves recommendee and reader more or less 
equally, putting the writer into the position of 
gift giver to them both in a cycle of debt and 
gratitude that extends over space and time— 
and over differences in social status. 

Noting the predominance of short rec- 
ommendations in the past and their contin- 
ued existence today for certain occasions in 
and beyond academia sets the stage for es- 
tranging (in a Brechtian sense) the subspecies 
of academic recommendation to which I now 
turn. These letters, the kind that teachers of 
language and literature in modern universi- 
ties write for the next generation of academ- 
ics, are arguably getting longer even as they 
become less effective in helping students se- 
cure employment in a bad job market. The 
creep is small but significant: some colleagues 
estimate that the norm has gone from one and 
a half or two pages to three and a half or four 
pages of single-spaced type, often in a small 
font size.’ The length of this type of letter sig- 
nifies in new ways in a semiotic system that 
responds both to the market and to pressures 
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that come from the institutional readers of 
many types of academic recommendation, 
including those in graduate student dossiers. 
One sign of change is that a graduate direc- 
tor at an Ivy League school decided to pull 
a letter from a humanities student’s dossier 
because it was shorter than the other letters 
written for students in the department.® If 
further research supports my hypothesis that 
many recommendation letters for graduate 
students are longer than they were five years 
ago, does this suggest that length is a sign of 
our concern for the students’ welfare in a bad 
economy—a gift, of sorts, that obscurely com- 
pensates for our inability to help the students 
find work (or create the Work)? The obverse 
of this question was pithily formulated by 
Walter Kalaidjian at a recent meeting of En- 
glish department chairs: is a brief letter for 
graduate students now “coded as cold”?? If 
the answer is yes, we should robustly inter- 
pret and debate this change; I do not think 
that length should be accepted uncritically as 
a sign of sincerity or concern. 

In the hope that the MLA might foster 
a discussion about recommendations and 
eventually offer suggestions for new and ex- 
perienced writers, I want to make two obser- 
vations. First, does lengthening letters really 
serve students’ best interests during a time 
when jobs are few and competition for them 
is stiff? If, as I have attempted to demonstrate 
here, the genre of the recommendation has 
long been a mise-en-scéne for asymmetri- 
cal and only partially disclosed interests of 
the writer, the recommendee, and the read- 
ers, then it seems high time to ask whether 
the letter’s subject—if she or he were to read 
the letter—would find a long document filled 
with thick description a helpful passport to 
a new job and stage of life. Graduate student 
dossiers contain more than one recommen- 
dation, and it may well be that these letters, 
usually written by well-meaning faculty 
members who have not consulted with one 
another about their letters’ goals, are work- 
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ing at supernumerary odds with the student's 
own account of his or her intellectual work.”° 

My second observation has to do with 
the interests of the institutional readers of the 
modern academic letter written for a graduate 
student. There is no question that these read- 
ers, like the readers of academic promotion 
letters, want information not only about the 
promise and accomplishments of a single per- 
son—the subject of ancient and early modern 
letters of recommendation—but also about 
this person’s standing in relation to others in 
a field of knowledge. The readers require eval- 
uation and comparison, then, in addition to a 
narrative focused on a single person’s quali- 
ties. Even if we set out to write a highly posi- 
tive letter—and our desire to do that is likely 
to be shaped not only by our knowledge of the 
student but also by our knowledge that insti- 
tutional readers count negatives more heavily 
than positives, at least for the first cut—our 
rhetorical and epistemological task is com- 
plex because we know that to be credible, our 
praise must be “measured,” as Joe Schall puts 
it. He means “restrained,” but I mean the ad- 
jective to convey the sense of “quantified” as 
well. Comparative judgments, unnecessary 
in traditional letters of recommendation, are 
now required by institutions competing for 
the elusive quality called “distinction.” 

The ancestor of the letters we now write 
for graduate students is well described by Wil- 
liam Clark. He posits a change in the recom- 
mendations written in the Enlightenment-era 
Prussian university from short offerings of 
“testimony” to somewhat longer offerings of 
“expert advice.” He attributes this shift to the 
desire of certain powerful institutional read- 
ers, members of provincial ministries such 
as the Kénigsberg Preufsische Regierung and 
the central ministry of Brandenberg-Prussia, 
in Berlin (273, 276), for rationalized informa- 
tion that would allow them to conceive and 
measure academic capital in new ways benefi- 
cial to the university’s and the state’s prestige 
(268-73). Although earlier recommendations 
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had praised academic candidates for such 
qualities as high birth, handsome demeanor, 
and wealth (including the number of books 
owned), the new kind of recommendation that 
Clark analyzes emphasized the number of a 
candidate’s publications and also, quite won- 
derfully, the amount of “applause” the candi- 
date had received. The criterion of applause 
indicated interest in the candidate’s success in 
the lecture hall but also signified fame in the 
eyes of the world (269). The new letter of ex- 
pert advice, written in “absolute confidence” 
to its readers, occasionally mentioned the 
candidate’s faults as assessed in a comparative 
field of strengths and weaknesses (273). The 
historical shift Clark discusses is by no means 
completed but is still occurring, recursively, 
across an international field of discourse that 
responds enigmatically and unevenly to eco- 
nomic and institutional pressures. 

Leaving aside a serious discussion of the 
tendency toward quantification in academic 
evaluation (see Guillory, “Evaluating,” and 
Holquist for thoughtful treatments of this 
complex topic), I want to suggest in conclu- 
sion that we can change some of the unpro- 
ductive ways we deal with the strange work 
of recommending graduate students if we 
begin to discuss the historical, political, and 
structural tensions in this genre of discourse. 
The tensions overlap with, but are not reduc- 
ible to, an opposition between praise and 
“honest” evaluation. Construing the recom- 
mender’s task chiefly in terms of a moral 
choice, this opposition is as familiar as it is 
reductive. Praise is not necessarily incom- 
patible with truth telling (it depends on the 
case); and viewing the recommender’s task 
(or tasks) chiefly in terms of a choice between 
lying (exaggerated praise) and truth telling 
occludes the disjunction between a narrative 
that focuses on praising an individual and 
the expectations of those institutional read- 
ers who want recommendations to convey 
comparative judgments and, through them, 
information about a field of knowledge and 
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its standards of value. Some of us respond 
to such complexities by papering them over, 
writing more without knowing or discussing 
why we are doing so." 

We could begin a professional analysis of 
our various recommendation-writing prac- 
tices by bringing British and North Ameri- 
can humanities professors together with 
graduate students—perhaps at a Modern 
Language Association convention session— 
to consider various issues including the ten- 
dency of British professors to produce what 
might be called, in the context of this essay, a 
“short long letter.” The British model—longer 
than the typical Ciceronian letter but often a 
page or two shorter than the common United 
States and Canadian recommendation for 
graduate students—is widely thought to be 
cooler, less hyperbolic, than the North Amer- 
ican version.” The British model is of interest 
for my purposes not because it tilts more to- 
ward litotes than toward hyperbole on a tro- 
pological scale (although that tendency would 
be worth discussing) but because it reminds 
teachers in North American educational in- 
stitutions that we have some degree of choice 
in how we negotiate the competing messages, 
codes, and obligations of this species of rec- 
ommendation. One of those messages may 
well have to do with our own performance 
of intellectual and writerly distinction. That 
message does not harmonize easily with our 
obligation to do justice to the candidate’s 
distinctive features while also responding to 
institutional and ultimately economic pres- 
sures to communicate complex, and arguably 
contradictory, messages about competitions 
within and among fields. This essay has ar- 
gued that we should test our powers to think 
collectively about systemic problems embed- 
ded in the minor genre of the letter of recom- 
mendation for graduate students. In so doing, 
we should recall Derrida’s argument in The 
Post Card that no letter reaches its destina- 
tion as a single or singular message (Derrida 
443-44; Miller, ch. 3 [28-54]; O’Rourke). We 
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should also pool our knowledge about the 
recommendation letter’s multilingual his- 
tories in order to continue and improve the 
work I have begun here of assessing changes 
occurring in this arena of routine profes- 
sional writing. Whereas Cicero sought to 
distinguish his recommendation letters from 
“common” work, I hope, in contrast, to es- 
trange the recommendation letter enough to 
make it a subject of common concern. 


NOTES 


Many people in addition to the student for whom I wrote 
the recommendation contributed to this essay. Some 
wish to remain anonymous, but some who are willing to 
be named—though they are not to be held responsible 
for mistakes in the conclusions drawn here from specu- 
lation, conversation, and preliminary research—are Da- 
vid Simpson, John Guillory, Peter Stallybrass, Michael 
Holquist, Elizabeth Miller, Rex Stem, Matthew Stratton, 
Mary Nyquist, Gina Bloom, Samer Ali, Susanna Fergu- 
son, Debra Ann Castillo, Jane Garrity, Karen Jacobs, 
Nan Goodman, and David Laurence. I am also indebted 
to colleagues who participated in a discussion group on 
recommendation letters on 6 June 2012 at the ADE Sum- 
mer Seminar West in Boulder, Colorado: John Stevenson, 
Eva Badowska, Sharon Weltman, Walter Kalaidjian, El- 
len Mackay, and Naomi Wood. 

1. For a sobering discussion of the ambiguities sur- 
rounding the concept of confidentiality in letters of 
recommendation written in the United States since the 
passage of the Buckley Amendment in 1974 (also known 
as the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act), see a 
document produced by lawyers at the University of Ala- 
bama, Huntsville, Legal Implications. I believe that the 
threat of litigation is influencing many academics’ deci- 
sions about so-called letters of external evaluation for 
colleagues as well as about letters of recommendation 
for students. Although many discussions of the former 
presume that they are confidential documents, this is 
the norm only in private universities, and even then the 
confidentiality only obtains to the extent permitted by 
law. When an evaluation or a recommendation letter is 
requested, one makes numerous decisions not only about 
what to say in the letter but also about what to say to the 
requester. Both types of letter constitute strange work 
because one sometimes may decline to do it without any 
consequences to one’s standing as a college or university 
employee. Although neither high school teachers nor pro- 
fessors on a graduate student’s dissertation committee can 
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usually say no to a letter request, other writers can say no 
and are viewed favorably—as gift givers—for doing so; see 
Schall on “bowing out” as a “kindness” to students and 
Kuther on the ways in which students should “read” po- 
tential letter writers for signs that the letter might not be 
totally positive. In such cases, Kuther suggests, the student 
(like a buyer of goods) should move on to another option. 

2. In Williams’s translation, dignitas is rendered as 
“respect” and “honor.” Hall discusses this term’s im- 
portance for Cicero and translates it as “prestige” (72), 
“social standing” (119), and “regard” (188). Cicero wishes 
not only to do a service but to make it known: he begs 
his addressee to “convince” the recommendee “without 
fail that this letter of mine has been of material service 
to him” (“perficiasque, ut intellegat has litteras meas 
magno sibi usui fuisse”). See Bourdieu and Passeron; 
Bourdieu; Watkins; Ohmann; and Guillory, Cultural 
Capital, for trenchant analyses, from varying theoreti- 
cal perspectives, of educational institutions as sites for 
socioeconomic reproduction in modern capitalist societ- 
ies. Watkins analyzes the credentialing and sorting work 
done, in particular, by departments of English in United 
States colleges and universities, whereas Guillory is con- 
cerned chiefly with the reproduction of class distinctions 
accomplished through the teaching of standardized En- 
glish. See Guillory, Cultural Capital 375n2, for his theo- 
retical difference from Watkins. See also Ferguson for a 
survey of debates about education as reproduction. 

3. Cicero worries elsewhere in Epistulae ad famili- 
ares about demonstrating that a commendation letter is 
not “vulgar”: e.g., in letter 16 in book 13, he avers to his 
powerful addressee—Julius Caesar—that he has adopted 
a “new style of letter” so that his recommendation for the 
son of an important man will be seen as “no stereotyped 
recommendation” (“genere novo sum litterarum ad te 
usus, ut intelligeres, non vulgarem esse commendatio- 
nem’; 54-55); in letter 6 in the same book, Cicero con- 
veys a friend’s wish that Cicero recommend another man 
in a way “out of the common” (“nova”); Cicero reports his 
promise to write artfully in a “style of recommendation 
that will amaze him” (“mirificum genus commendatio- 
nis”; 26-27). On the difficulty of distinguishing between 
a letter “written in earnest”—with marks of the writer’s 
desire for a distinguished or extraordinary rhetorical 
style—and one that is “routine,” see Cotton 331-32. See 
also White 46-51. Like Cicero, Isocrates wants it known 
that his letters requesting patronage for a young man 
have had an effect. Sullivan sees such a desire as “clash- 
ing greatly with our modern sensibilities” (10); however, 
our common inability to discover whether a letter had 
any effect is part of what makes writing certain kinds of 
recommendation today such strange and difficult work 
for those whose professional egos are invested, as Cicero’s 
and Isocrates’s were, in a distinguished style. 

4. Regard and reward are etymologically related in late 
medieval French, from which both English words derive 
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(“Regard”). Recommend, from the medieval Latin recom- 
mendare, comes into English through French verbs signi- 
fying both “command” and “commend”; the sense of “to 
praise, commend” one person to another is first attested 
in 1377 (def. 3), and by the early seventeenth century the 
verb occurs in the specific senses most relevant to work 
of the modern letter genre: “to commend to favour,” “to 
name or speak of (one) as fit or worthy to hold some po- 
sition or employment,” “to present or bring forward (a 
person) as worthy of notice, favour” (defs. 4a, b, c). In 
early modern English, recommendation is a synonym for 
commendation, but gradually recommendation becomes 
dominant, perhaps because the prefix re- serves not only 
as an intensifier but also as an indicator that the recom- 
mending verbal action usually occurs more than once. 

5, Dramatizing the dependence of taxonomies on cul- 
tural translation and interpretation, my use of this Chinese 
example contrasts with the author Jing Liu’s view that the 
“informal notes” common in the People’s Republic of China 
should not be classified as letters of recommendation. Liu 
is concerned to show how some Chinese letter writers fail 
fully to grasp United States conventions when writing in 
English for Chinese students seeking admission to master’s 
programs in language teaching in the United States. 

6. On the relation between instruction in rhetoric 
and instruction in letter writing, see Mack 228-29. I 
am grateful to Peter Stallybrass for sharing information 
from his current research on the letter form; with Rob- 
bie Glen, he is writing a history of the single-sheet letter 
from 1540 to 1910. Stallybrass criticizes the common idea 
that “letters (in general) used to be long—until the post- 
card, email, texting etc.” He thinks that “the long letter 
(including the multi-page letter of recommendation) was 
largely the invention of the twentieth century.” 

7. The academic job market for humanities PhDs has 
clearly become worse since the recession of 2008, but it 
had been “dismal for quite some time” when the MLA 
Committee on Professional Employment issued its final 
report in 1997 (Committee). Average length and effective- 
ness are both relative matters, of course, and not easy to 
measure, but the report carried statistical information 
and predictions that remain pertinent: the “latest job- 
placement surveys suggest that if present employment 
patterns continue fewer than half the seven or eight thou- 
sand graduate students likely to earn PhDs in English and 
foreign languages between 1996 and 2000 can expect to 
obtain full-time tenure-track positions within a year of 
receiving their degrees.” 

8. The story was relayed to me in May 2012 by Debra 
Ann Castillo. 

9. Shortness is also often read as a sign of coldness 
in a letter of external evaluation. On this genre see Re- 
port of the MLA Task Force on Evaluating Scholarship for 
Tenure and Promotion and “MLA Recommendations on 
Extramural Evaluations” as well as Guillory, “Evaluat- 
ing.” There is an interesting historical analogue for inter- 
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preting a letter’s brevity as a sign of the author’s coldness 
toward the recommendee: Erasmus’s comments on the 
“genus” of letter that is defined by the writer’s having 
been forced to recommend an importunate colleague 
or friend. The letter thus “extorted” is “vulgar and cold” 
(“vulgarem ac frigidum”) and also typically ironic and 
very brief (Morford 186, 188). Vives urges writers who 
are in this situation of reduced power vis-a-vis the subject 
of the letter to resort to a formula that only the noble or 
well-educated reader will understand: “rogo rogatus” (“I 
petition because I have been petitioned”; 48-49). 

10. A colleague who writes many letters for graduate 
students suggests that writing somewhat shorter letters 
would allow her to talk more with the students about 
their own job letters. 

11. For one colleague with whom I’ve spoken, a par- 
ticularly galling sign of the disjunction between the nar- 
rative task of the letter (congenial to humanities scholars) 
and the quantitative-measurement task important to in- 
stitutional readers is the box on top of many recommen- 
dation forms that requires the writer to place the student 
in a percentile relative to others. “I used to ignore the 
box,” said my colleague, and write “see attached letter”; 
“now, however, the computer program prevents me from 
moving forward until I fill in the box.” 

12. See Schneider’s citation of a complaint by an aca- 
demic philosopher in the United States that the same for- 
mulaic phrase—”So and So has done very fine work” —is 
likely to mean entirely different things in a letter from 
an Oxford professor and a letter from a Harvard profes- 
sor. In the Harvard document, the philosopher avers, 
the phrase may well be lukewarm praise, whereas in the 
Oxford document it could mean “this person [being rec- 
ommended] is one of the top three people coming out of 
the U.K.” The philosopher simplifies the hermeneutical 
and social issues by identifying meaning with authorial 
intent and by presuming that the Oxford professor has 
never visited a United States or Canadian university or 
talked to students or colleagues about different conven- 
tions of recommendation writing. 
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WHENEVER | HAVE OCCASION TO PAUSE IN THE COURSE OF MY CHOCK- 
FULL SCHEDULE AS A PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITER- 


ature to consider the nature of the work I do beyond research and 
classroom teaching, journal refereeing is not at the top of my list of 
things that fill my day or fulfill me. Beyond research and teaching, 
my efforts in assisting students, friends, and colleagues as they at- 
tend to their own research and teaching usually take priority over 
journal refereeing. I suspect this is true for many of us—except, 
of course, for journal editors. In the academy, when we scholar- 
teachers are not doing scholarship and teaching, we are likely shap- 
ing the conditions that allow others to do research, teach, and learn. 

Nevertheless, a fair amount of my time does go to refereeing. Ref- 
ereeing occurs whenever I read, review, line-edit, and ultimately pass 
critical judgment on the work of students and colleagues as they pre- 
pare to submit it for publication. A special case of refereeing occurs 
when journal editors request my evaluation of submitted material. 

How does the critical work of journal refereeing occur? What 
transformations of thinking and self-consciousness are necessary? 
What form does this kind of critical reading take? And, perhaps 
most important as I review material for possible publication, what 
do I expect from authors when I stand in for the potential audience 
of readers at large who might benefit from the material? When I pose 
such questions, it becomes clear to me that at no other time in my 
typical day than when refereeing do I most unambiguously perform 
the critical work described by the term Kritik. 


Role of Kritik and the Critical Judgment of Refereeing 


In one of his typically graceful essays on the concepts of criticism, 
Walter Benjamin notes that in the general history of criticism the Ro- 
mantics “use the term Kritik in multiple senses.”* It can mean what 
we normally designate by “criticism,” as in the criticism of art, an as- 
sessment based on judgment (although criticism can be based on poor 
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judgment, whereas Kritik, by definition, can- 
not). But it can also refer more technically to 
a particular kind of “epistemological method 
and philosophical standpoint.” This aspect of 
Kritik is especially evident in Kant’s appropri- 
ation of the term to express “the incomparable 
and completed philosophical standpoint” of 
achieved analytic activity, as in his Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft (The Critique of Pure Reason). 
According to Benjamin, the Romantic theory 
of the criticism of art is linked to both ver- 
sions of the term—assessment based on judg- 
ment and assessment as achieved analytic 
activity—even when the criticism is not de- 
rived from any particular philosophical doc- 
trine, from any special practice of art, or from 
standards for assessing art. With Friedrich 
Schlegel as its most extravagant proponent, 
“the center of gravity” of Romantic criticism 
resides elsewhere—in the method of Kritik, 
especially as Schlegel formulated it in the un- 
ruly fragments and essays published around 
1800 in the Athanaeum and in his review of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (117-19). 

Present ideas concerning the nature 
of Kritik, varied and complex as they have 
evolved to be over the two-plus centuries since 
Kant, continue to show indebtedness to their 
Romantic origins. This indebtedness is espe- 
cially clear when we consider that the method 
of criticism was based profoundly on episte- 
mological presuppositions that still hold. Of 
these presuppositions, perhaps none persists 
more decisively than the idea that “[t]hinking 
that reflects on itself in self-consciousness is 
the basic fact” from which a theory of critical 
understanding can emerge (Benjamin 120). 
Schlegel expresses this thought plainly in 
what have come to be known as his Windisch- 
mann lectures (Windischmann was their 
editor). Benjamin thus cites Schlegel: “The ca- 
pacity of the activity that turns on itself, the 
ability to be the T’ of the ‘I, is thinking. This 
thinking has no other object than ourselves.” 
Because of passages such as this, Benjamin 
observes, it is fair to conclude that for Schle- 
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gel “[t]hinking and reflection are thus identi- 
cal with each other” (121). 

While the value of this identification may 
seem trivial, in fact it was monumental, be- 
cause it “explicitly and emphatically affirmed 
both the possibility of thinking an intellec- 
tual intuition and its impossibility in the 
realm of experience” and set off an attempt 
“to recover this concept for philosophy as the 
guarantee of its highest claims” (121). For Ro- 
mantic criticism, the resulting interplay be- 
tween the possibility of thinking an intuition 
and the simultaneous impossibility of em- 
bracing it in the realm of experience becomes 
the nexus for a powerfully creative opposition 
between intuition and experience. 

Kritik, then, presents two important as- 
pects. First is the continuing importance of its 
productive opposition between intuition and 
experience. Second is the self-reflexiveness 
of critical deliberation in post-Romantic art 
and criticism. There is yet one other reason 
for considering the Romantic origins of the 
concept of critical judgment: they allow us to 
see a crucial aspect of a later historical devel- 
opment reflected in the tradition of the ref- 
ereed journal article and socially validated 
knowledge. How so? 


Refereeing and the Referee in Relation to 
Empirical Science 


The rise of modern scientific knowledge pro- 
duction in the Enlightenment required what 
Bruno Latour called in We Have Never Been 
Modern the invention of an “entire theatre of 
proof” (18; see also Latour, “Why”). Instead 
of seeking to ground scientific proof in math- 
ematics or rhetoric, the natural philosopher 
Robert Boyle in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury created a model that required the cre- 
ation of knowledge in a context that could 
be replicated and confirmed by independent, 
credible witnesses. The empirical style still 
in use today in laboratory science and even 
in humanities-based inquiry emerges from 
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Boyle’s insistence on a “parajuridical meta- 
phor: credible, trustworthy, well-to-do wit- 
nesses gathered at the scene of the action [to] 
attest to the existence of the fact” (Latour, We 
157). The key component of this originary 
moment for our discussion of the work of 
refereeing articles is the creation of scientific 
publications that disseminate information 
about the experiment and allow the validation 
of its conclusions by independent observers. 

Quite apart from the experimental appa- 
ratus of the scientific laboratory required for 
observing physical phenomena, and distinct 
as well from the invention of a probabilistic 
model tabulating the actions of physical ob- 
jects on that apparatus, the development of 
“a new form of text, the experimental science 
article, a hybrid between the age-old style 
of biblical exegesis . . . and the new instru- 
ment that produces new inscriptions” was 
paramount in the creation of the scientific 
method (157; my emphasis). Science is thus 
founded not only on ideas as such but also on 
a practice of experimentation. This empiri- 
cal practice is then extended by the publica- 
tion of scientific articles and the creation of 
standardized procedures that make the result 
of the experiment a routinely accepted fact. 
Empirical science is incomplete without the 
simultaneous invention of the medium of a 
new text, the science article. This invention 
leads to the creation of journals dedicated to 
the dissemination of articles describing origi- 
nal quantitative and qualitative analyses veri- 
fied by independent witnesses. The scientific 
research article becomes a model for other 
disciplines, in the social sciences and human- 
ities, as they too aim for objectivity, factual 
validity, and scientific credibility. 

Referee readers of qualitative research, 
like those of scientific articles, aim to verify 
the validity of its analytic procedures and 
factual claims. Because in academic practice 
today typically two referees judge the reliabil- 
ity of an author’s methods, claims, and con- 
clusions, Latour’s description of a “theatre of 
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proof” in which a “parajuridical metaphor” 
is enacted continues to apply to the collective 
performance of truth in knowledge produc- 
tion and dissemination. These metaphors un- 
derscore the deeper layer of Latour’s critique: 
his “participation in the invention of the field 
known as science studies” aimed “to show 
‘the lack of scientific certainty inherent in the 
construction of facts” (“Why” 227). 

In a sense, a referee of a humanities 
journal article also reproduces the results 
reported in it. As we read, we perform the 
thought experiment of testing the aims, 
methods, and conclusions presented in the 
article by comparing them with our own 
understanding of the textual, historical, or 
analytic problem. This doubly reflective pro- 
cess—the self-conscious reflection by the 
referee, who also examines the level of self- 
consciousness in the article being assessed— 
requires a degree of self-reflexiveness that 
resembles nothing less than Schlegel’s notion 
that “[t]hinking that reflects on itself in self- 
consciousness is the basic fact.” To the extent 
that humanists too are involved in the collec- 
tive aspiration for objectivity, they depend on 
both strands of Romantic and Enlightenment 
ideals for verifying statements that claim to 
be factual and true: assessment based on re- 
flexive judgment and assessment as achieved 
analytic activity. The implications of this 
position are less startling for the humani- 
ties than for the social and natural sciences. 
In the humanities both the social nature and 
the subjective, self-reflexive qualities of the 
empirical verification of facts are accepted as 
fundamental aspects of knowledge produc- 
tion. But the role of referees is the same in 
all disciplines: to vouch for the validity of the 
analytic methods and of the resulting claims 
of the research under review. When two ref- 
erees attest to the validity of an article, the 
knowledge claim is said to be confirmed. 

The work of the referee is, as a conse- 
quence, anything but passive. Like the wit- 
ness who confirms the factual basis of a set 
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of conditions in the Latourian model, the ref- 
eree participates in the theater of proof initi- 
ated by the author of the work under review. 
But the referee also necessarily participates 
in a Romantic project of Kritik, as the referee 
reflects in self-consciousness and attempts to 
reconstruct the processes of the work. 


What to Expect from Referees 


I return now to the questions I posed at the 
outset. How does the critical work of jour- 
nal refereeing occur? Journal refereeing is a 
paradigm of our work as humanists. Doing 
it requires self-conscious, reflexive thinking. 
Journal refereeing involves at least an im- 
plicit—and in the best of circumstances an 
explicit—understanding by article author and 
referee of the subjective nature of critique, its 
methods, aims, and possible outcomes. In 
this sense, the Romantic position outlined in 
Schlegel forms a model yet to be outdated. 
What form does this kind of critical 
reading take? Far from negating the valid- 
ity of critique, this subjective requirement 
instead conceives of the work of the referee 
as aligned with what Latour calls “the criti- 
cal mind,” dealing with “matters of concern, 
not matters of fact” (“Why” 231). This means 
that our reading deals not simply with the 
facts represented in the refereed article but 
also with the conditions that make the facts 
possible and visible. Facts or conditions in 
isolation are only an aspect of a larger mat- 
ter that the critically minded referee consid- 
ers. The relation between the possibility of 
thinking an intuition and the simultaneous 
impossibility of embracing it in the realm of 
experience becomes a creative nexus between 
experience (conceivable as fact) and intuition 
(conceivable as condition). In the assessment 
of literary-critical work, this nexus translates 
into the referee’s review of the evidentiary 
formal qualities marshaled by the author in 
support of an interpretation of a text. It also 
requires a review of the cultural, historical, 
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and ideational conditions under which the 
textual facts become matters of concern for 
any interpretive act. 

The interaction between facts and condi- 
tions does not necessarily resolve into a pleas- 
ing synthesis. It may require a suspension of 
resolution in favor of an association of criti- 
cal practices that allows for the gathering of 
fact and experience, intuition and insight. In 
this respect, I am in accord with Latour’s for- 
mulation that the “critic is not the one who 
debunks, but the one who assembles” (““Why” 
246). Assembling transforms us as authors 
and referees from possible antagonists into 
citizens of “shared communities of fate” 
(Saldivar, Borderlands 428).” In social theory, 
communities of fate are said to be shaped 
not by forces or processes that a people are 
subjected to but rather by how the people 
respond to those forces or processes. Shared 
communities of fate arise when people “care 
about each other’s fate and want to share each 
other’s fate” by deliberating collectively on 
the challenges they face (Kymlicka 320-21). 
In journal refereeing, communities of shared 
fate may well require an elasticity of scale 
between very small and very large communi- 
ties. But, in the final analysis, the sharing of 
concern for the project of creating knowledge 
that benefits the community will determine 
how the knowledge is constructed, by whom, 
to what end, and with what degree of care 
and caution. The work of the referee is to help 
shape a common ground for building a com- 
munity of knowledge with care and caution. 

What is it, then, that I expect from au- 
thors when I stand in for the potential audi- 
ence of readers at large who might benefit 
from the material? I expect authors to reflect 
on both facts and the conditions of facts. I 
look for an analytic joining of factual evi- 
dence and interpretive conditions that allows 
readers to gain new or renewed insight into 
the matters of concern. 

As a referee, I do not take the position of 
supreme know-it-all and archetypal reader— 
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“the Zeus of Critique,” as Latour archly puts 
it (““Why” 239)—because no referee is always 
right. Yet referees are surely right when in 
reading critically they mediate, assemble, 
and gather matters of concern that help 
build communities of shared intellectual 
fate. This type of “[t]hinking that reflects on 
itself in self-consciousness is the basic fact.” 
It places fact and condition in a new critical 
alignment. The debunking work of critique, 
added to the care and concern for belief, 
ideas, and intuitions, creates a description 
of a new state of affairs that we might call 
a “critical reality.”* This version of referee- 
ing is, as we always knew it was, nothing less 
than the expression of a work ethic that re- 
inforces the ethical dimension of our knowl- 
edge production. 


NOTES 


1. Originally published in 1920, Benjamin’s “Concept 
of Criticism” was written in 1919, 

2. The work of the social theorist Will Kymlicka is 
central to this notion of “shared communities of fate.” 
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3. In addition to Latour’s remarks on the “new ‘real- 
ism’” (“Why” 232), see Saldivar, “Historical Fantasy”; 
Harman; Brassier, Grant, Harman, and Meillassoux, 
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WHAT WORK DOES MENTORING’DO IN THE ACADEMY? TO ANSWER THIS 
QUESTION, WE FIRST HAVE TO ESTABLISH WHAT MENTORING IS. THE UNI- 


versity of Michigan published a detailed handbook called How to 
Mentor Graduate Students: A Guide for Faculty, available online. One 
is expected to read a guide and to perform accordingly. But this guide 
confronts us with the difference between theory and practice and re- 
mains silent on the issue of how much time we spend mentoring. 

Like so many other sectors of the world economy, the produc- 
tion of knowledge has changed, which means that the way we advise 
our students is taking new forms, particularly in the humanities. 
There are the specific tasks we all know well. For undergraduates, 
we clarify grades, explain an assignment, and develop an idea we 
presented in class. For graduate students, we supervise dissertations, 
advise on the job search, give tips on how to write an article well, and 
encourage them to attend conferences. Given the job situation in the 
humanities, we advise them to consider exploring other venues. 

But perhaps more than any other activity we’re expected to 
perform, mentoring is an open space, a loose idea. Any professor at 
any academic institution is expected to teach and do research. But 
what about all the work one has to produce outside teaching and re- 
search—the work of mentoring undergraduate or graduate students, 
for instance? We have no clear, quantifying ways to answer our tren- 
chant questions about the kind of work we produce as mentors. How 
is it possible to describe it? 

The work of a mentor in the academy is silenced by a process 
embedded in networks of signifiers that are already socially coded, 
an institutional discourse that prevents discussion of this work: one 
is supposed to do it and yet not document the countless hours it in- 
volves. Just do it! This is part of your workload as a professor! There is 
no need to talk about it. Because of this institutional discourse, men- 
toring is rarely mentioned in the academy. It is silent, and so I will 
approach it through silence. Understanding mentoring in terms of 
silence suggests the passage of time—an aspect of mentoring—along 
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with the abstract qualities of mentoring, all 
that it does that lies beyond direct, quantifiable 
results and that makes it so difficult to discuss. 

It is possible to understand silence in 
terms of time. Think of how we, as schol- 
ars, produce knowledge: by silently thinking 
through complex ideas for hours. But also 
silent is the time we spend with others, our 
teachers and our students, producing knowl- 
edge together. The silence of this time often 
seems less generative. The hours we spend on 
tasks such as the undefined duty of mentor- 
ing are lost to institutional silence. But in that 
silence the impossibility of representing the 
countless hours we spend with students is re- 
vealed. By attending to this silence, by writ- 
ing about it, I wish to expose the traditions 
that make it impossible to represent mentor- 
ing, what it is and the time we spend doing it. 

Part of the reason mentoring is silent is 
that we don’t know how to speak about it, how 
to represent it. It exists in a liminal space be- 
tween our work lives and our personal ones. 
Particularly in North American liberal arts 
colleges, unlike many other academic insti- 
tutions around the world, students have easy 
access to their professors. Undergraduate and 
graduate students develop an informal work- 
ing relationship with their mentors, and the 
issues we address often move from academic 
concerns to personal ones. To separate the ac- 
ademic from the personal would be to say that 
we are minds without bodies. It would suggest 
that intellectual work does not rely on emo- 
tions, does not come from our bodies. We are 
one: body and soul. But this means that defin- 
ing mentoring as work becomes problematic. 

What counts as work? Having coffee or 
lunch with a student to discuss an academic 
issue? Reading something a student writes 
that falls outside the defined parameters of 
academic work? Talking to students about 
their projects well after office hours are fin- 
ished? There are no ready answers to these 
common questions because work in today’s 
academy is not quantifiable. 
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Perhaps, then, mentoring calls for a kind 
of work similar to how a reader enjoys texts 
in Roland Barthes’s playful spirit. Barthes 
asserts that literature is a liberating space of 
language, a playground of proliferating sig- 
nifiers. Writing is happiness and seduction, 
a process permitting one to love words for 
their own sake, thereby producing le plaisir 
du texte. Barthes’s ultimate aim is to debunk 
the myth of the representation of reality, of 
nature, human or not, taken as a referent, and 
to show that literature goes beyond represen- 
tation. Literature is a privileged field owing 
to its ambiguity: it appears to have a unique 
meaning when in fact it has at least two levels 
of signification (denotative and connotative) 
and a multiplicity of interpretations. Literary 
signs refer to other signs and not to a referent 
in reality. From that standpoint, literature is 
a domain of freedom, where there is jeu, play 
with powerful and equivocal words. Barthes 
considers jeu to be found in the trembling 
meaning of words, which are always polyva- 
lent (4). 

Accepting this play, stepping inside the 
metaphoric space of the supreme game that is 
language, implies the acceptance of the cleav- 
age between mentors and their students. The 
following story illustrates Barthes’s pleasure 
of the text. There are unique moments in our 
careers, and this one is mine: I will never for- 
get when one of my undergraduate students 
walked in during my office hours to ask me 
questions about Frantz Fanon’s Black Skin, 
White Masks. I spoke to her for about two 
hours and then sent her home with a clear set 
of questions, asking her to read the text many 
times before coming back to my office. From 
that moment on, we read this text closely by 
entering into contact with what is in the mar- 
gins, with aspects embedded in the theoreti- 
cal language. Together we read for what was 
not written. Like the text we found together in 
the margins, mentoring is a marginal activity, 
but attending to it, learning from it, can be an 
activity of great importance to us as thinkers. 
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The work I did with this student on read- 
ing a single text recalls almost the same kind 
of work discussed by Héléne Cixous in her 
text Reading with Clarice Lispector: 


When we read a text, we are either read by 
the text or we are in the text. Either we tame 
a text, we ride on it, we roll over it, or we are 
swallowed up by it, as by a whale. There are 
thousands of possible relations to a text, and 
if we are in a nondefensive, nonresisting rela- 
tionship, we are carried off by the text. This is 
mainly the way it goes. But then, in order to 
read, we need to get out of the text. We have 
to shuttle back and forth incessantly. (3) 


This play of back and forth becomes increas- 
ingly dense, as does the work of mentoring. 
In reading a text, we are committed to an aes- 
theticization of meaning in the same way we 
guide our students in order to shape their in- 
tellectual insights and career. Reading a text 
in detail brings us back to a unique experi- 
ence we developed with students. There is a 
direct link between who we are and how we 
mentor our students. 

Indeed, one thing we teach as mentors 
is how to move between different spaces, 
physical and intellectual. This is why part of 
the work I do with graduate students, par- 
ticularly students of color and international 
students, is to spend time talking with them 
in the same way I spend time reading. I ap- 
proach mentoring like reading a complicated 
theoretical text: it needs time and patience. 
And readers of texts can be interpellated a la 
Althusser; meaning will be produced. When 
I started contemplating Jean Genet as a negri- 
tude thinker, for example, I decided to have 
conversations with Aimé Césaire, a cofounder 
of the negritude movement. I went to Marti- 
nique with four students (two undergraduate 
and two graduate students) to meet this great 
poet and thinker. Not only did this encounter 
force a dialogue between these undergraduate 
and graduate students, Césaire also was fas- 
cinated with talking to them. He appreciated 
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the fact that the students had traveled to meet 
with him. We spent countless hours on his is- 
land talking about his work. He encouraged 
me to continue this work with students: read- 
ing texts with them and giving them oppor- 
tunities to discover other parts of the world, 
to meet and engage with writers and thinkers. 
If you have taken students abroad, you know 
exactly what I mean. All the hidden work that 
made that exchange possible gave those stu- 
dents a new means to see ideas and a more 
international understanding of the world. 

But even without taking your students 
abroad you can teach them important strat- 
egies to help them think beyond the class- 
room. This is what my mentors did for me. As 
an undergraduate and graduate student, I had 
incredible mentors who invested their time 
in me. My undergraduate adviser, Professor 
Harvey Rabbin at Colorado College, taught 
me how to think outside the classroom. I used 
to have dinner with him and his wife and go 
for walks with his dog. We would sit in a café 
for hours. My love for reading philosophy 
comes from the countless hours spent with 
him. My graduate adviser was equally amaz- 
ing. We would have dinner, go for walks, and 
spend long phone conversations working out 
ideas. Every time I went to her during her of- 
fice hours, I came out with many articles and 
books to read. Only now, as a professor my- 
self, have I come to understand how precious 
these relationships were and appreciate the 
time my advisers invested in me. 

Now I do the same with my students. 
Every Friday I organize and cook a dinner. I 
invite a few colleagues to join our intellectual 
conversation. Students bring wine. We talk for 
hours. It is intense, but I do it because I want 
my students to learn and because I want them 
to see that mentoring is a part of everyday life. 

Mentoring should be organic, blending 
into what we do. Learning should be part of all 
that we do, as students and teachers. Buying 
groceries together, we can share an article that 
might be useful. Or perhaps I can suggest, at a 
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moment of dissertational despair, going for a 
walk and talking about the project. We become 
a regular presence in one another’s lives. This 
is part of mentoring for me. For some of what 
we do must happen outside the classroom, in 
our addressing and responding to one another 
as empathic listeners—engaging in the affec- 
tive, embodied communication from heart to 
heart that is at the heart of subjectivity. 

In mentoring this way, you show students 
that they, too, are thinkers. You tell your stu- 
dents, “When you are a professor . . .”; you 
show them that you believe in what they’re 
doing. Telling a student, “I want to work with 
you,” or “I shared your project with a colleague 
of mine who is working on a similar topic,” or 
“Reading your work made me want to read 
this novel that you mentioned”—that is men- 
toring at its best. It teaches students to share 
their work and ideas in a natural exchange. 
Showing students that their thinking matters, 
even if it is packaged in a hesitant style and 
immature work, is one of a mentor’s most ben- 
eficial functions. A mentor’s priority is to teach 
her or his students intellectual confidence and 
the pleasure of sharing ideas, without fear. 

All students need this emotional support, 
as well as intellectual mentorship. But it is es- 
pecially important for students of color and 
international students, who may not feel at 
home, or even welcome, in the academy. The 
work that faculty members do for these stu- 
dents should be recognized, yet often it isn’t. 
Estelle Kamler and Shaireen Rasheed under- 
line this point in their article “Mentoring Ac- 
ademic Women: Struggles for Advancement 
and Strategies for Change”: “Faculty should 
be rewarded for efforts to recruit and retain 
minority faculty to help lessen the burden on 
existing minority faculty as well as to help 
meet goals for a diverse campus community” 
(11). If you, as a faculty member of color, are 
in an institution where students of color or 
international students feel that they do not 
belong and you constantly need to reassure 
them, you often do work for the institution 
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that is paradoxically both unrecognized 
and expected: faculty members of color of- 
ten spend a lot of time with students of color 
even as it is assumed that they will also men- 
tor other students who look to them for help. 
So you mentor students of color in silence, 
important as that work is. It is hidden work. 

The voices I nurture flee through cracks 
in the hegemonic wall formed by this work I 
do for the institution. I call it a wall because 
I have experienced it as such, because it is a 
front for an apparatus that I work for and 
that hides the work I produce in the academy. 
I call it a wall because it is plain (like plain 
speech) and dense (with the weight of public 
opinion) and because I run into it without 
hope of ever finding the door to a space that 
allows me to simply document the work I do 
with my students. 

The academy is often structured in ways 
that perpetuate psychosocial oppression and 
hierarchies. Yet communication and com- 
munion take place there, as we break silences 
and respond to others, as we make in the 
communication that spans generations what 
Audre Lorde called poetry, the “revelatory 
distillation of experience,” on which we pred- 
icate our dreams of survival and change (37). 
This polysemic, dialogic speech rises to action 
out of ourselves. But in mentoring the voices 
of everyday life are walled off, as if concealed 
in the crowd, murmured in an exchange that 
one forgets having heard. 

I return to the problem of representation. 
In the chain of knowledge, the transmission 
of ideas and support from mentor to mentee 
is opaque and hard to conceptualize. It is a 
silent, invisible line that moves between what 
counts as work and what often does not. Per- 
haps joy, and the intellectual excitement it 
suggests, creates that line connecting genera- 
tions. It would be unthinkable for mentoring 
not to give us joy. We feel intense enjoyment 
and pride when the students we have spent 
countless hours mentoring do well. Perhaps 
it is because seeing your students succeed is 
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such a joy that the question of workload re- 
mains silent or is not posed. 

Although mentoring is so often silent, so 
often unarticulated, it is part of the language 
we all speak, part of what we write, part of 
what we were taught and what we teach. I 
would like my reading of silence to be un- 
derstood as a gesture of beauty, as a gesture 
of gratitude, as a recognition of the mentor’s 
gift of knowledge to students so that they can 
grow as great spirits, great thinkers. To bor- 
row a thought from Derrida, “the difference 
between différence and différance is silent” 
(Kamuf 59). It is this silence that we have to 
account for when discussing the countless 
hours we spend mentoring our students. 
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In memory of my mentors, who were without peer: 
Howard T. Young, Andrew P. Debicki, and E. Inman Fox 


WHEN ATHENA WISHED TO ADVISE TELEMACHUS ON HIS QUEST FOR 
HIS LONG-ABSENT FATHER, ODYSSEUS, SHE SLIPPED INTO THE GUISE OF 


Mentor, the tutor in whose care Odysseus had left his son and 
household. Respected, wise, war-savvy Athena preferred to counsel 
her mentee or protégé in the form of a human male rather than as a 
female goddess.’ The Greek story suggests the matters of hierarchy, 
selection, approach, relationships, and gender addressed in the pro- 
liferating literature on workplace mentoring. Athena’s maneuvers 
behind the scenes also remind us that, compared with teaching, do- 
ing research, writing, advising, serving on local and national com- 
mittees, editing, applying for grants, and evaluating colleagues and 
manuscripts, mentoring is perhaps the least recognized and least 
rewarded aspect of our academic work. The related but substantially 
different work of advising has achieved a more formal place in aca- 
demic reviews.’ Although journals, books, and articles devoted to 
mentoring attempt to codify the practice and assign it a formal place 
in the constellation of our working lives, mentoring continues to be 
elusive, difficult to define, and unevenly carried out.’ I argue here 
that this ragged, catch-as-catch-can situation is not necessarily a 
bad thing. Overinstitutionalization could stifle the vitality of men- 
toring relationships, which flourish optimally when they are sponta- 
neous, mutual, and open-ended. 

Since 1978 mentoring has been a social science research area 
with formal experimentation, models, case studies, and theoretical 
formulations. Less-scientific writings on the subject also abound; 
an online search for items relating to mentoring in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education yields 2,522 entries.* This literature reveals a 
wealth of ideas and information that can contribute to thinking 
about our work as mentors to colleagues and students. I am address- 
ing peer mentoring, between faculty members, although the border 
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that separates a peer, “a colleague of similar 
level and rank” (Gottesman 4), from others 
we might mentor is fuzzy. Faculty members 
are easily distinguished from undergradu- 
ates and precandidacy doctoral students, 
but many of the same variables—hierarchy, 
power, age, gender—apply to mentoring any 
of them. Senior faculty members hold power 
over junior faculty members who aspire to 
move up the ladder, just as professors hold 
power over graduate students who hope to 
complete their degrees and begin careers. The 
border between advanced graduate student 
and junior colleague blurs, because gradu- 
ate students become colleagues, usually at an 
indefinable moment before the dissertation is 
completed and the doctoral hood bestowed. 

A good working definition of mentoring 
has been slippery for those who conduct re- 
search in the field. Early definitions focused 
on rigidly dyadic (one-on-one), hierarchical 
relationships, “whereby advice, counseling, 
and developmental opportunities are pro- 
vided to a protégé by a mentor, which, in 
turn, shapes the protégé’s career experiences” 
(qtd. in Bozeman and Feeney 722). Barry 
Bozeman and Mary K. Feeney prefer to em- 
phasize informality in mentoring: 


Mentoring: a process for the informal trans- 
mission of knowledge, social capital, and psy- 
chosocial support perceived by the recipient 
as relevant to work, career, or professional 
development; mentoring entails informal 
communication, usually face-to-face and 
during a sustained period of time, between 
a person who is perceived to have greater 
relevant knowledge, wisdom, or experience 
(the mentor) and a person who is perceived 
to have less (the protégé). (731) 


W. Brad Johnson adds “personal and recipro- 
cal” to the relationship between mentor and 
mentee and “challenge” to the mentor’s ac- 
tivities (20). Folk wisdom like sayings found 
on the Internet capture these notions more 
picturesquely. For example, John Crosby de- 
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fined mentoring as “a brain to pick, an ear to 
listen, and a push in the right direction,” and 
an unknown source observed that “[a] lot of 
people have gone further than they thought 
they could because someone else thought 
they could” (Daily Mentoring Quotes). 

Holly Angelique, Ken Kyle, and Ed Taylor 
distinguish between “traditional” (asymmet- 
rical, unidirectional) and “peer” mentoring, 
although these two types “may be said to fall 
along continua of their own.” Traditional 
mentors provide “acceptance and support,” 
dispense “advice and guidance,” coach “in the 
ways of the institution,” impart “important 
and sometimes privileged information,” offer 
“visibility and exposure,” and extend protec- 
tion (197). Those who favor traditional men- 
torship argue that the relationship is unequal 
but complementary: benefits accrue to both 
mentor and mentee. The mentee may provide 
skilled labor while learning the ropes from 
the mentor: “The two are involved in recip- 
rocal and simultaneous support, where both 
benefit and contribute to the learning pro- 
cess” (Creighton, Creighton, and Parks 42). 
Angelique, Kyle, and Taylor quote research 
asserting that “as mentees are trained in the 
practical and technical skills of the profession, 
‘they may undertake the more “mundane task” 
of the mentor’s jobs and free them for more 
creative pursuits...” (197). The quoted au- 
thor’s choice of “mundane” and “creative” be- 
lies the salutariness of this work relationship. 
Reciprocity between mentor and mentee need 
not be equal, but there should be an exchange, 
and reciprocity is one indicator of mentee sat- 
isfaction (Ensher, Thomas, and Murphy 422). 

Angelique, Kyle, and Taylor believe, how- 
ever, that traditional mentorships can be an- 
drocentric and exploitative and may lead to 
homogeneity in an institution. They find that 
mentoring between equals in rank can obviate 
the negative potential of traditional senior- 
to-junior mentoring. Since peer mentors are 
“roughly equal in terms of age, experience, 
rank, and/or position along hierarchical lev- 
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els within their institution,” the relationship 
would be characterized by “mutuality, rather 
than complementarity.” They also note that an 
institution may organize peer mentoring with 
particular goals in mind—“improvement of 
classroom instruction, greater success in ac- 
quiring grants, and/or improving the chances 
of achieving tenure and promotion.” The au- 
thors worry, however, that peer mentoring 
may not eliminate hierarchy and may provoke 
rivalry between peers for grants, publishing 
opportunities, and favors from the depart- 
ment chair. “Thus, peer mentoring can be in- 
timidating as well, especially when mandated 
by one’s employer” (198-200). 

Felicitous mentoring between faculty 
members, be it traditional or peer, usually 
includes compatibility, mutuality, a long and 
spacious view of the relationship and of the 
profession, openness to change, a sense of jus- 
tice and fairness, and not a small degree of 
altruism or generosity.’ Ellen Ensher, Craig 
Thomas, and Susan Murphy employ social- 
exchange theory to study the satisfaction of 
mentees in traditional (“classic ‘godfather’” 
[421]), step-ahead, and peer dyadic mentoring 
relationships. Traditional mentors “provided 
significantly more vocational and role- 
modeling support than did peer mentors,” 
although “there were no significant differ- 
ences found on the amount of social support 
or reciprocity provided to protégés among 
different types of mentors,” which “suggests 
that different types of mentors can be use- 
ful in various ways for protégés” (433-34). 
The study by Ensher, Thomas, and Murphy 
monitored three types of support: social, role 
modeling, and vocational. Mentees reported 
more job satisfaction and greater career suc- 
cess with traditional mentors than with peer 
or step-ahead mentors. Not surprisingly, soci- 
ological research has found that the mentor’s 
gender can influence the perceived success 
of the mentoring relationship. John J. Sosik 
and Veronica M. Godshalk conclude that fe- 
male mentors “provided more role modeling 
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and less career development” for both female 
and male mentees. Women mentors also of- 
fered more psychosocial support to mentees 
of either gender, but male mentors of women 
“were associated with more career develop- 
ment than any other gender combination of 
mentoring relationship” (102).° Had Athena 
been aware of this syndrome, she might have 
stayed home with Penelope in Mentor’s guise 
instead of following Telemachus. 

Some studies propose alternatives to 
dyadic mentor-mentee relationships. For ex- 
ample, Angelique, Kyle, and Taylor describe 
a nonandrocentric “musing group,” which is 
“somewhat fluid and can be altered to fit the 
needs of the moment” (204). Lisa Driscoll, 
Kelly Parkes, Fresilda Tilley-Lubbs, Jennifer 
Brill, and Vanessa Bannister also propose 
group peer mentoring and collaboration in an 
“autoethnographically based approach”—“[a] 
group of pre-tenured female faculty members 
[who] advance from professionally isolated 
individuals to a collaborative group of writ- 
ers through the peer mentoring process” (5). 
Contrary to those who fear that peer mentor- 
ing between professionals may foster unwel- 
come competition, the women involved in 
this study overcame a sense of isolation, the 
pressures created by “a productive rhythm” 
established by colleagues, and “lack of confi- 
dence in themselves as researchers” (16). 

Complexivist theorists such as Nadine 
Kalin, Daniel Barney, and Rita Irwin posit 
what they call “a/r/tographic” inquiry or men- 
toring relations that occur in a “space of emer- 
gence”: “we do not know, for sure, who we are 
or who we are dealing with because it is only 
through our responses in this space that we 
become who we are” (357). For these research- 
ers, mentoring is a relational art form based 
on the mentor’s respect, empathy, and com- 
passion, in which “[t]here needs to be a level 
of professional intimacy ... built on trust and 
commitment and promoting self-disclosure 
and risk-taking” (362). Their theory includes 
exchange and mutuality, but instead of being 
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strictly work-related, the mutual exchange has 
emotional and intellectual dimensions. Both 
the autoethnographic and the a/r/tographic 
approaches can be considered self-conscious 
metamentoring, because those involved dis- 
cuss and analyze the process as it unfolds. 
Many of the sociological studies on men- 
toring include personal experiences and case 
studies. In this spirit, I offer my own, not as 
a model to follow but as an example of what 
can happen when academic mentoring is al- 
lowed to take its own course and when people 
of like mind and interests seek each other out 
and allow their relationship to grow in mutu- 
ally beneficial ways. Most of the available lit- 
erature on mentoring new colleagues focuses 
on senior-junior or junior-junior dyads in the 
same institution. My story involves a different 
kind of mentoring situation, one that began 
as a senior-junior pairing of people at differ- 
ent institutions but grew rhizome-like in new 
directions. At a key point the colleagues came 
together at the same institution, and eventu- 
ally the mentor and mentee roles reversed. 
The relationship finally blossomed into an 
enduring friendship. In January 2001 Maite 
Zubiaurre, then a lecturer at the University of 
Southern California, learned that I was a visit- 
ing professor at Claremont McKenna College, 
nearby. She had heard me speak at a UCLA 
conference in 1998 and realized that we had 
feminist interests in common. She contacted 
me for a face-to-face meeting, which took 
place in February 2001. Over lunch we ex- 
plored our determination to make a place 
for women’s studies in the male-dominated 
literary landscape of early-twentieth-century 
Spain. Shortly thereafter, Maite sent me some 
article drafts to critique. As we continued 
to communicate, we realized that Southern 
California was home to many top scholars 
in our field who did not appear to be benefit- 
ing from the kinds of intellectual exchanges 
we were enjoying. So in 2003 we founded the 
Modern Peninsularists of Southern California 
to create a venue for sharing research and for 
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keeping colleagues in our field abreast of lec- 
tures and other pertinent events at the many 
colleges and universities in the region. The 
group gathers for fall and spring meetings on 
different college and university campuses in 
Southern California to discuss two or three 
professors’ current research projects. The 
electronic mailing list reaches from Stanford 
in the north to San Diego in the south and as 
far east.as Las Vegas and Boulder. 

As new faculty members in our field arrive 
in Southern California, we extend a welcome 
and offer to help them get settled into the aca- 
demic environment. The group has become a 
place where young professors find mentors to 
read manuscripts and offer advice, where they 
have open forums to discuss their research 
programs, and where they can experiment and 
grow professionally away from the sometimes 
intimidating, judgmental eyes of senior col- 
leagues at their home institution. At smaller 
colleges, there may be no one ina related field 
with whom to converse about research proj- 
ects. We welcome graduate students to the 
mailing list and the meetings, but to date we 
have not made the semiannual research meet- 
ings a forum for graduate student presenta- 
tions. The meetings offer PhD students the 
opportunity to make contacts with working 
professionals and to develop a sense of colle- 
giality. It has been eye-opening for graduate 
students to observe the polish with which first- 
year assistant professors present their research, 
a skill so essential to landing a good job. Our 
organization of Peninsularists fits some of the 
sociological studies cited above, which recom- 
mend a loose-knit group approach to mentor- 
ing. As Ensher, Thomas, and Murphy observe, 
“[O]ne way in which protégés can receive a ca- 
reer boost from their mentors is through invi- 
tations into useful informal social/professional 
networks and provision of access to critical in- 
formation” (423). Groups allow flexibility and 
a variety of mentors and thus can meet needs 
that vary from person to person and from one 
stage to another in a person’s career. 
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Maite and I were so energized by our col- 
legial relationship that two years ago we de- 
cided to collaborate on a publication. I was 
then semiretired, with occasional visiting ap- 
pointments at UCLA, where Maite had taken a 
tenure-track position. I was writing a book on 
Spanish feminist theory in typical humanities- 
style solitude when it occurred to me that there 
was no anthology of Spanish feminist thought 
of the kind available for French and Anglo- 
American feminist theory. I proposed to Maite 
that we put one together. She readily agreed, 
and we worked up a prospectus and shopped 
it around to publishers in Spain. When Cate- 
dra, one of Spain’s most prestigious publishing 
houses, offered a contract, we set to work. A 
year or so before we undertook research for 
the anthology, Luis Cuesta, a new UCLA PhD 
student enrolled in a graduate seminar I was 
teaching, asked me if I needed a research as- 
sistant. I gave him the monumental task of pe- 
rusing Miguel de Unamuno’s vast oeuvre for 
references to Santa Teresa. He accomplished 
this assignment so efficiently and effectively 
that I hired him for other research projects; he 
took more courses with me, and I became an 
informal mentor to him. Luis’s work as my re- 
search assistant led to his collaboration on the 
feminist-theory anthology, with his name on 
the title page and on a contract. Maite and I are 
now cochairing his doctoral thesis committee, 
and the three-way collaboration continues in 
several formats. For example, Luis and Maite 
supplied me with much of the material I have 
quoted in this article. Maite found bibliogra- 
phy and quotations on the Internet, and Luis 
located and read many of the sociological stud- 
ies. He and I have discussed some of the ideas 
they contain, and I feel certain he will carry 
the fruits of this research into his professional 
life. He especially noted the emotional support 
afforded by mentors, mentors’ moral and ethi- 
cal modeling, and the importance of the men- 
tee’s active role in the relationship. 

As Maite has moved into mentoring her 
own graduate students, our relationship has 
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changed. She included me in her work coor- 
dinating the purchase for the UCLA library 
of a large collection of novelettes of the kind 
sold in kiosks in Spain. We took a memorable 
trip to Spain together to assess the collection. 
Maite has also been instrumental in my con- 
tinuing to receive visiting professorships at 
UCLA. For several years she has collaborated 
on projects with her doctoral students, an ar- 
rangement rare in the humanities although 
commonplace in the social and “hard” sci- 
ences (note all the multiauthor studies cited 
here). She coedits novels and story collections 
with her doctoral mentees; these editions pro- 
vide students with insights into professional 
publishing and items for their CVs. 

My personal examples hardly constitute 
the kind of data required to validate a seri- 
ous sociological study, but I believe that les- 
sons can be drawn from them. Anecdotage is 
illustrative. While it was serendipitous that 
Maite and Luis found me, they did take the 
initiative. Graduate students and young pro- 
fessionals should be on the lookout for people 
who might help them achieve their career 
goals. They cannot expect Athena magically 
to assume Mentor’s role. Their Athena may be 
nearby, but they should also look beyond the 
immediate faculty of their institutions and 
consider alumni, retirees, and faculty mem- 
bers at other institutions. Wherever they meet 
a potential mentor, they should put their best 
foot forward, unaggressively and strategically 
revealing their merits. Ensher, Thomas, and 
Murphy found that professionals were more 
willing to mentor someone who seemed high- 
performance (423). 

I have emphasized mentoring as a posi- 
tive relationship between people that pro- 
motes their growth, creativity, and discovery 
of their appropriate place in the academic 
profession. W. B. Johnson calls this condition 
“generativity, the “art of bringing into exis- 
tence, creating, and producing” (gtd. in Kalin, 
Barney, and Irwin 357). However, a few titles 
that come up in the online search for items 
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on mentoring in the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation point to hazards: “Graduate Students’ 
Relations with Mentors Are Often Tense” 
(6 Sept. 1996), “Mentors and Tormentors in 
Doctoral Education” (17 Nov. 2000), “When a 
Mentor Becomes a Thief” (1 Apr. 2002), “The 
Pitfalls of Academic Mentorship” (13 Aug. 
2004), “Do You Have a Bad Mentor?” (19 May 
2008). Johnson’s book includes a chapter 
on dysfunctional mentorships. The Athena 
model is not always benevolent. Mentors are 
not gods above the fray, and even the gods 
are subject to human emotions. We should 
remember Athena’s treatment of Arachne 
when that masterly weaver challenged her 
superior’s skill. If our mentoring is successful 
and a younger scholar surpasses us in accom- 
plishment and recognition, we may not be 
immune to jealousy, nor can a mentee always 
avoid a sense of competition with a mentor. 
We cannot expect that a mentee will display 
the largesse enacted in the recent Israeli film 
Footnote. When a secretarial error mistakenly 
informs a scholar and father of an academic 
son that he has won the Israeli Prize, his son, 
the real honoree, prevails on the selection 
committee to award the prize to his father. 
Sociological research suggests that men- 
toring can be learned through models and 
instructional programs, but one cannot over- 
look the importance of personality in the suc- 
cessful mentoring of peers and others. While 
the literature offers useful tips for improving 
mentoring, we have to ask ourselves if every- 
one in our profession is suited to be a mentor. 
Dick Gregory is supposed to have said, “One 
of the things I keep learning is that the se- 
cret of being happy is doing things for other 
people,” and a popular saying confirms that 
thought: “We make a living by what we get, we 
make a life by what we give” (Daily Mentoring 
Quotes). Not everyone may have the generosity 
gene required to engage in mentoring or to be 
judged on it. Perhaps it is best that academic 
mentoring remain invisible, like Athena’s rela- 
tionship to Telemachus, that it not be counted 
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in the yearly tally of merit points for salary or 
step increases, that it be free of evaluations 
and numeric scales. The personal satisfaction 
and pleasure one derives from helping oth- 
ers succeed seem reward enough; codifying 
and counting the mentoring experience en- 
croaches on its altruistic dimension and con- 
verts it into one more assignment.’ Mentoring 
is a great opportunity for alumni to remain 
connected to the institutions where they did 
their undergraduate or graduate work and for 
retired professors to continue to be useful. It 
is an aspect of our academic work that, like 
research and unlike teaching, advising, and 
grantsmanship, can be practiced long after re- 
tirement and be performed on a volunteer ba- 
sis. It is a way to continue working and to give 
something back to a profession that has given 
so much to so many of us. Mother Teresa ad- 
vised, “Do not wait for leaders; do it alone, 
person to person”; Benjamin Disraeli is said 
to have counseled, “The greatest good you can 
do for another is not just to share your riches 
but to reveal to him his own’; and, in an ex- 
istential vein, Whoopi Goldberg believes that 
“we're here for a reason... . [A] bit of the rea- 
son is to throw little torches out to lead people 
through the dark” (Daily Mentoring Quotes). 





Notes 


1. While most of the social science literature on men- 
toring employs the term protégé, in the humanities we 
normally use mentee. Johnson prefers protégé, partly 
because it carries the French connotation of protection. 
Tellingly, a Spanish article genders the term as telémacos 
(Alonso Garcia, Sanchez-Avila, and Calles Dofiate). 

2. For a helpful distinction between advising and 
mentoring, see Creighton, Creighton, and Parks (42). 

3. [randomly quote a few studies, but Johnson’s book 
is most pertinent for a comprehensive overview of men- 
toring in academia. Johnson synthesizes a wide variety of 
scientific literature on the subject and offers a reasoned 
analysis of topics such as what mentors do; mentors’ qual- 
ities; designing a mentorship; the phases, term limits, eth- 
ics, boundaries, and assessment of mentoring; cross-sex 
and cross-race mentoring; and mentorship dysfunction. 


n2.7 ba 


4. A large number of these entries are answers to 
questions received by the advice columnist Ms. Mentor, 
and not all the questions and answers have strictly to do 
with the practice of mentoring. 

5. I thank David Gies, a master mentor, and my hus- 
band, Ricardo Quinones, for pointing out problems with 
the term altruism in relation to mentoring, but I use it 
because it occurs regularly in social and animal science 
literature on seemingly selfless acts. 

6. The authors admit that these results may not hold 
for professions, such as nursing and teaching, with a 
greater number of female mentors and role models. 

7. Johnson confirms my opinion: “Among the most 
consistent research-supported findings from the study of 
mentor-protégé relationships is this: Protégés in infor- 
mal relationships report more and better outcomes than 
those in formally assigned mentorships . . .” (27). 
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EARLY IN MY PROBATIONARY PERIOD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCON- 
SIN, MADISON, LONG BEFORE MY DEPARTMENT (SPANISH AND PORTU- 


guese) began assigning mentors to junior faculty members, I found 
myself in a work situation that would shape my career profoundly. 
When I was hired in 1983, the Ibero-American Studies Program 
(as the Latin American, Caribbean, and Iberian Studies Program was 
then called) was preparing to renew its National Resources Center 
status. It was decided that the new application would include a re- 
quest for a United States Department of Education Title VI grant to 
fund a Summer Intensive Portuguese Institute (SIPI), with emphasis 
on Brazilian Portuguese. The first such program was held in 1985,’ 
and it has been offered every other summer in the last twenty-seven 
years. The grants include FLAS fellowships for graduate students in 
diverse fields, who make up most of the enrollments, though faculty 
members, staff members, and upper-level undergraduates can also 
sign up for the classes. A number of the graduate students, almost all 
FLAS recipients, come from other universities. All participants must 
have Intermediate to Intermediate High proficiency in a Romance 
language; most of them meet the requirement with Spanish. Instruc- 
tion in Portuguese, from day 1, is five hours a day and five days a 
week for eight weeks, and culture and language are taught in tandem. 
The prevalent thinking in my department in the early 1980s 
was to put new faculty members to the most strenuous tests to see 
who would survive, and little thought was given to the consequences 
these demands would have on their research and careers. A mentor 
would have objected to the inordinate amount of service that was 
expected of me during some of the most crucial years of my career. 
The colleague who came closest to being my mentor was in another 
department and happened to be the director of the center that had 
received the federal grant. As a young assistant professor, I was in 
no position to turn down this prominent Brazilianist, whom I ad- 
mired greatly and who judged, correctly, that bringing this summer 
program to Wisconsin was a major coup. With what he thought 
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were my best interests in mind, my senior 
colleague made sure I was deeply involved in 
the entire operation, from helping to gather 
information for the grant proposal to par- 
ticipating in the scholarship committee to se- 
lecting and supervising a lecturer to directing 
and teaching in the program. Not to mention 
arranging for workshops (e.g., the one taught 
by a local dance group), recruiting guest lec- 
turers, organizing the conversation club (Bate 
Papo), hosting the feijoada dinner party at my 
house, conducting the entrance and exit oral 
proficiency interviews as required by the De- 
partment of Education. And so on. Not real- 
izing that each added responsibility would 
curtail my research time, my mentor substi- 
tute and others thought they were facilitating 
my path toward a successful academic career. 

Summer responsibilities were not taken 
into account during my tenure deliberations, 
although several years later I received a Chan- 
cellor’s Distinguished Teaching Award, which 
in part recognized those efforts. It was mostly 
on the strength of my publication record that 
I went on to receive tenure, unanimously 
and with merit. The Portuguese program as 
a whole continued to grow,’ and new faculty 
members were hired, but because I remained 
the only speaker of Brazilian Portuguese, 
I was expected to continue directing and 
teaching in the summer program.’ At a major 
research university where merit was judged 
and promotion accorded on the basis of pub- 
lications, I was at a disadvantage vis-a-vis my 
colleagues who, not having to teach during 
the summer, could dedicate their months 
off to their research and writing. Service en- 
croached further as a result of the expecta- 
tion that Portuguese faculty members, unlike 
their Spanish colleagues, would coordinate 
the language program, including the training 
and supervision of teaching assistants, during 
the academic year, with no release time. 

Had I been in linguistics, I could have 
drawn from the summer and coordination 
responsibilities as part of my research and 
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writing—on second language acquisition, 
for example—but I am a literature person. 
With the advent of cultural studies, however, 
new and exciting pedagogical opportunities 
sprang up, and SIPI class time dedicated to 
film, drama, and cultural performances (e.g., 
capoeira martial arts) increased considerably, 
as did discussions regarding gender, social, 
and political issues. Thanks to the schedule 
flexibility in a summer institute and the di- 
versity and enthusiasm of the students, some 
of these discussions were lengthy and—the 
participants’ limited proficiency in their new 
language notwithstanding—often intense. 
These discussions were to have profound and 
lasting implications for my career. I am now 
convinced that they were key in the qualita- 
tive leap in my research that led to my second 
book, published in 2004 and a recipient of 
two national awards. 

So, yes, I have had a successful academic 
career—but important questions remain. 
When is it appropriate to ask (not to mention 
pressure) a junior faculty member to take on 
summer responsibilities? In the absence of a 
mentor, who should intervene if such a situ- 
ation occurs where it is inappropriate? By di- 
recting and teaching in the Title VI-funded 
summer program, was | contributing to the 
perception that ours is little more than a ser- 
vice department in a large public research 
university? If used for research and writing, 
might not the time spent in planning, direct- 
ing, and teaching in the summer program 
have dramatically improved my publication 
record? On the other hand, was the toll taken 
by summer teaching and administration re- 
ally so heavy as to seriously limit my intellec- 
tual activity and overall productivity? Could it 
not be argued that the added teaching and ser- 
vice work I did in the last three decades made 
me a more rounded member of the profession, 
that contact with the many summer students 
shaped my teaching and my research, and that 
my career and indeed my life have benefited 
greatly from these experiences? Some of these 
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questions are not easily answered, in part be- 
cause of the variables involved, but it would be 
hard to argue that I did not benefit or to deny 
that directing a summer language institute 
expanded and nuanced what I had thought of 
as academic work. 





NorTes 


1, Summer programs in Portuguese were held in 
Madison in the 1960s and early 1970s, with funding from 
the National Defense Education Act, but they were dis- 
continued when Portuguese was removed from the fed- 
eral government's critical-language list in 1972. 

2. An MLA report by Nelly Furman, David Gold- 
berg, and Natalia Lusin noted in 2006, “Enrollments in 
Portuguese continue to rise steadily: the 21.1% increase 
noted from 1998 to 2002 was followed by a 22.4% in- 
crease in 2006.” 
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3. In the context of globalization and in the light of 
Brazil’s growing relevance in world affairs, interest in SIPI 
continued to increase, as did enrollments, although avail- 
able sources, including the comprehensive MLA report cited 
above, do not separate summer enrollments from academic- 
year figures. With the higher numbers, SIPI and other 
summer language intensive programs became a viable alter- 
native to the “narrow model” the MLA Ad Hoc Committee 
on Foreign Languages describes as “[t]he standard configu- 
ration of university foreign language curricula, in which a 
two- or three-year language sequence feeds into a set of core 
courses primarily focused on canonical literature” (236). 
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ONE OF THE MORE JOYOUS FORMS OF WORK WE DO AS FACULTY MEM- 
BERS IS REVIEWING OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND PROGRAMS IN OUR 


fields when we serve on external review teams. The purpose is to pro- 
vide a status report on the department or program for its adminis- 
tration as part of a regular (commonly decennial) review process. In 
pursuing this work, one sometimes encounters odd complaints like 
“A big problem in this department is the temperature of the building 
we work in.” Then there are the occasions when all the interviewees 
express dislike of their colleagues. Although such extreme cases sug- 
gest why many voices are raised against the process, calling it point- 
less or trivial, they also identify some of its interesting and positive 
aspects. What appears to be a cog in a massive bureaucratic process 
often turns into an opportunity to make a difference. The tempera- 
ture in that building really was intolerable, and complaints to ex- 
ternal reviewers can lead to the resolution even of such annoyances. 
External reviews are common in the insurance industry, espe- 
cially health insurance, and in state departments of labor and health. 
In those contexts the term refers to outside adjudication of denied 
claims. No such appeals process exists for academic departments go- 
ing about their business. In the old days the university where I was 
an undergraduate had an institution called the visiting committee, 
and I remember, as one of a small minority of students at a table full 
of distinguished-looking male trustees and (presumably wealthy) 
alumni with a special interest in my field, telling them (truthfully) 
how much I appreciated the school and my department. Whatever 
function external review may have served then and there, it is now 
normally part of the full-fledged program review that became a 
regular part of the landscape at public research institutions with 
the increased legislative interest in accountability in the seventies 
and eighties. A Google search these days brings up nearly a hundred 
thousand (and growing) results for “academic program review.” 
The process goes more or less like this. The department labo- 
riously prepares a self-study. This document compiles statistics 
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of department productivity (student credit 
hours, numbers of majors, degrees granted 
over the last ten years, etc.), a narrative of the 
department’s history, developments since the 
previous report, department achievements, 
issues facing the department, perhaps long- 
term planning, and a list of what the depart- 
ment hopes will follow from this review. And, 
of course, CVs of all the faculty members. 
Depending on the institution, the reports can 
be large. Some institutions have an internal 
review committee analyze the document and 
even meet with constituencies in the depart- 
ment to write its own report before the exter- 
nal review committee arrives. Others arrange 
for the external reviewers to be joined on 
campus by representatives from the home 
faculty (with varying degrees of engagement). 
The external members examine the self-study, 
whatever other documents are made available, 
and the questions, if any, they are requested to 
address. Then they visit the campus, typically 
for two full days of meetings with adminis- 
trators, representatives from the committee 
overseeing the review process, the department 
chair, each department member, and other 
faculty members affiliated with the depart- 
ment or who have an interest in it; sometimes 
they meet with the relevant librarian, the 
graduate students, and representative under- 
graduates. If they are lucky, the external re- 
viewers are given a few hours to discuss their 
findings with one another and plan the draft- 
ing of the report before they are debriefed by 
some or all of the functionaries with whom 
they first met. Then it’s off to the airport to 
rush home and write your share of the report, 
review drafts, and get the report in so you can 
collect your (usually generous) honorarium. 
The administration meets its obligations 
to comply with institutional accountability 
requirements, but what about the rest of us? 
Demanding as it is for administrators, staff 
members, department chairs, and the faculty 
committees, the process does have consider- 
able benefits, even in the current economic 
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situation, when we may well be told not to ex- 
pect additional funding no matter how glow- 
ing the evaluation. However wearisome, it is 
healthy for departments to think about where 
they are going every ten years. Furthermore, 
the academic committees that oversee com- 
pleted evaluations offer their rotating mem- 
berships the opportunity to learn not only 
about the strengths and limitations of their 
home institution’s programs but also about 
what colleagues in other departments do with 
their time. During my stint, for example, I 
informed scientists that the English depart- 
ment actually taught the analysis of literature, 
not grammar. From serving on the program 
review panel I have learned many—and per- 
haps sometimes equally elementary—truths 
about fields beyond my ken. A thoughtful 
review can validate—or help correct—a de- 
partment’s sense of its effectiveness and the 
institution’s view of the department’s stand- 
ing in its field. A well-written, specific report 
may be less useful for an institution’s external 
public relations, but it makes administrators 
take a more nuanced view of survey rankings, 
which are often misleading, and it provides 
department chairs with ammunition. It can 
call attention to special strengths of the group 
or of individuals that CVs might not show; it 
can give candid evaluations, especially of the 
younger faculty members. External reviewers 
visiting an institution lower in the pecking 
order than their own can make a big differ- 
ence, particularly, I suspect, on impersonal 
campuses where the decision makers don't 
know all their players. If a place is well run, 
it is exhilarating to go there, meet people in 
your field you did not know, listen to enthu- 
siastic students, see how creatively the mem- 
bers use their limited resources, and tell the 
people who hold the purse strings how proud 
they should be of this group. 

Most rewarding are the occasions when 
a department proves better than it is thought 
to be and when outside reviewers can help 
upgrade or even preserve a program that has 
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been undervalued. I witnessed a case where 
an institution signaled to an external review 
team that it was looking to cut a program 
back—not a good strategy, as it turned out, for 
the report was so strong that the effort back- 
fired. Outside reviewers can also direct atten- 
tion to inequities in salary and workload and 
can identify the department’s position and 
contributions, internally and externally, more 
constructively than on-campus colleagues 
can. Much of our best work as faculty mem- 
bers is done in a supporting role that is hard 
for administrators from other fields to recog- 
nize adequately. In these cases, and they are 
not rare, the visitors, who know what work in 
a specific field requires and offers to the in- 
stitution, can provide the most effective com- 
munication to decision makers about what 
lies before them unseen or unacknowledged. 
It can be a program as a whole, a component 
of a program, or individuals in it; it can be the 
coordinated effort of the team to create an ef- 
fective major or a graduate curriculum; or it 
can be the constructive contributions of one 
or all to the extradepartmental or interdis- 
ciplinary linkages that unify the university. 
Research activities can be quantified without 
the strain and expense of program review, but 
often outsiders who are in the know and who 
can make persuasive comparisons with de- 
partments elsewhere are essential in building 
and gaining recognition for programs. 

Even when a review comes up only with 
the expected, the process focuses the depart- 
ment and the institution on their mutual 
functioning and requires both to identify and 
prioritize their central concerns. A review as- 
sesses not only the general standing of a de- 
partment but also how its organization and 
programs compare with those of other insti- 
tutions. It identifies large and small strengths 
and weaknesses, ranging from facilities to 
people who deserve special recognition. Be- 
cause reviewers usually interview faculty 
members individually and in confidence, 
they can help identify appropriate candidates 
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for chair. They can also help persuade bash- 
ful candidates to take on the job. Indeed, my 
own institution routinely uses a mini version 
of this process when a chair is needed: two 
colleagues from relevant departments inter- 
view members of the faculty and staff to find 
out what is on people’s minds and which po- 
tential chairs will be acceptable to colleagues 
and why. In a large and potentially imper- 
sonal institution, the process is invaluable. 
More interestingly, and probably more 
usefully, external reviews can come up with 
the unexpected. They can offer administra- 
tors and even chairs and colleagues insight 
into department morale. Sometimes morale 
problems are well known, but sometimes they 
really aren't. I’ve seen external reviewers help 
a chair rethink or recontextualize a depart- 
ment feud so that it could be moderated, if 
not neutralized. I’ve seen reviewers help a 
dean go beyond well-known mutual antago- 
nisms to see what some of the “difficult” col- 
leagues have to offer. A large department I 
encountered, for example, was unaware that 
the graduate students had serious difficulties 
with the TA coordinator; at another depart- 
ment, deservedly respected, only one out of 
the dozen graduate students gathered an- 
swered yes to the question, “Would you rec- 
ommend this program to a friend?” In both 
cases the reviewers were able to open commu- 
nication channels in the departments that no 
one had realized were blocked. And in such 
cases neutral parties, by sharing their experi- 
ences of other institutions, can help “plain- 
tiffs” put their concerns in perspective. 
Indeed, opening channels of communica- 
tion is the single theme that connects the sev- 
eral reports I have helped write. Departments 
can be so tied up in structural or personal 
problems that they lose sight of where the 
discipline is going and how irrelevant their 
old feuds have become. Or, alternatively, de- 
partments can have so much invested in one 
achievement that they forget what else might 
be possible. I once saw a department unable 
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to produce a current version of its degree re- 
quirements, or at least unable to agree which 
was the current version. A heads-up from an 
outsider can make a big difference in such an 
impasse. I once encountered a situation where 
various department members, the chair, and 
several deans each had a different version (on 
the same day) of how, why, and even whether 
a department (an unusually effective and ef- 
ficient one, by the way) was running a mind- 
boggling deficit. I took the idealistic approach 
and hoped that if I described the confusion 
in my report, someone would sit the parties 
down and at least establish an agreed-on ver- 
sion of the facts. A more cynical approach 
might have been to reassure the faculty col- 
leagues on the basis of experience that a situ- 
ation so hopelessly tangled would probably 
just hang there forever and that they should 
continue doing their outstanding job of re- 
building programs. 

After all, not all problems can be solved. 
The suffocating building, for example, was re- 
stricted by historical-preservation guidelines. 
Still, an architectural consultation offered 
hope for amelioration, and the university 
found funds to execute the plan even in bad 
budget times. Where reviewers cannot inter- 
vene, they can be a useful sounding board or 
can furnish cover for stronger actions like 
recruiting outside chairs. Furthermore, they 
can offer a sympathetic ear, advice, and mod- 
els for addressing problems that face us all— 
it is always helpful to exchange information 
about how we, especially we small foreign 
language departments, can make ourselves 
indispensable in cooperative programs like 
humanities and honors. Finally, although 
fraternizing between reviewers and review- 
ees is not extensively encouraged, there are 
still moments for stimulating professional 
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exchange. Whenever my department is being 
reviewed, however uncertain I may be about 
what will result, I find it heartening and en- 
ergizing to discuss the issues with outsiders 
who share my concerns and values and to 
learn how they confront the problems facing 
us. Ata minimum, talking to outside review- 
ers offers reassurance about one’s sanity. 

Apart from an honorarium and a nice 
trip, possibly to a warmer or more exotic 
clime, what’s in the process for reviewers? 
All kinds of things. Reviewing offers a great 
opportunity to meet colleagues in the field 
whose specializations differ from yours. Even 
someone who has taught at a variety of insti- 
tutions can find it interesting and helpful to 
see what is going on at other places, to get a 
sense of prevailing norms. You learn not only 
from the department under review but from 
the other reviewers as well. I come back from 
reviews with ideas about kinds of courses we 
could be offering, areas we could introduce 
into our curriculum, structures for cooperat- 
ing with other departments or for organizing 
extracurricular activities. The challenge is to 
get my colleagues at home interested in all 
these new possibilities. Not surprisingly, it is 
easier to give advice to people being reviewed 
than to those who aren't. 

So without being too naive about one’s ef- 
fectiveness, it is still possible to say that exter- 
nal reviewing is joyous work. The preparation, 
execution, and reporting are intensive and 
done under pressure, but they get you away 
from routine cares briefly. It is less stressful to 
calm down other people’s graduate students 
than your own. You are deeply engaged with 
promoting effective research and teaching— 
things we all care about—to people who live 
on the same planet and don’t usually need to 
be convinced that what we do is important. 
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DISCUSSIONS ABOUT ACADEMIC WORK OFTEN TANGLE WITH THE SEEM- 
INGLY BIFURCATING DEMANDS OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH. OCCA- 


sionally, they celebrate how the two endeavors nurture each other. 
These professional divisions, which George Levine a decade ago 
called a “combat” scenario between “two nations” (9), have not 
been reconciled since then.’ Despite that persistent tension, when I 
shifted my professional energies to the academy after several years 
of community-based social work with not-for-profit organizations 
serving Hispanic populations, the challenges of balancing teach- 
ing and research were not my only concerns. I also wondered how 
I could incorporate community service into the multiple demands 
of academic life. Would there be time to devote to the community? 
Would I find academic work in an area where I might have some- 
thing to contribute beyond the campus? Aside from location and 
time constraints, would I find a way to integrate into my faculty 
identity an engagement with the wider society, or would those en- 
deavors be relegated to a separate self, dissociated from my academic 
world? I anticipated that extensions of my teaching and scholarship 
might connect with realms outside the academy. Accepting the chal- 
lenge, I patiently observed my campus and surrounding community, 
searching for opportunities for interaction. 

Fortunately, I landed at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, a 
public campus in a culturally and racially diverse city. The evident 
town-and-gown tensions offered clear potential for engagement. Ser- 
vice learning appeared on the horizon, with a splash, soon after I 
began teaching at Rutgers. The Citizenship and Service Education 
center, established in the early 1990s, was recognized by President 
Clinton in 1993 for its path-breaking curriculum initiatives for 
community outreach. I was awarded one of the first curriculum- 
development grants for service learning and have since taught 
academic courses with a service component. The Citizenship and 
Service Education center expanded and was relaunched in 2007 as 
the Civic Engagement and Service Education Partnerships Program 
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and is currently part of the Collaborative, a 
center that supports courses, community 
partnerships for research, and “creative fo- 
rums for civic engagement and public schol- 
arship” (Collaborative).’ 

My approach to service learning in Latin 
American literature parallels this progression 
from a unidirectional community-service 
model to one of partnership and mutual 
learning. Working with local community ini- 
tiatives through teaching and on my own has 
transformed my research as well as my teach- 
ing. The public and community manifesta- 
tions of literature and culture included in my 
courses, researched in my scholarship, and 
implemented through local outreach coincide 
with urban municipal efforts to promote what 
in Latin America is called convivencia. I have 
yet to find an adequate English translation 
of this term, formed from the root vivir (“to 
live”) and the prefix con- (“with”), rendering 
“living together with others.” The term often 
refers to policies and programs that aim to 
improve public interaction, encourage toler- 
ance, and minimize violence. These attempts 
to foster sociability and civility through edu- 
cation, literacy, and dialogue echo the fre- 
quently stated goals of service learning that 
promote active citizenship and democratic 
participation. They certainly resonate with the 
topics of two service-learning courses I have 
taught, one on exilic writing and the other on 
the short story and community reading. 

Benjamin Barber and Richard Battistoni 
state that the connection between education 
and democratic citizenship “requires that the 
experience of the street be brought into the 
classroom” (Introd. viii). The definition of 
service learning that best applies to my ex- 
perience focuses on the curricular, whereby 
the “service activity and course content are 
intentionally linked” (Kerins 18). Anto Ker- 
ins considers service learning the “bridge 
that connects the academic with the outside 
world. It also provides a structure for ground- 
ing students’ educational experiences in rig- 
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orous, text-based coursework while moving 
their learning beyond the classroom and out 
into the community” (19). Service learning 
relies on this back-and-forth, inside-outside 
dynamic between academic content and ex- 
periential learning. A continuous, reciprocal 
movement interlaces the readings, writing as- 
signments, in-class activities, and community 
work such that the assumed boundaries be- 
tween the academic and the community com- 
ponents of the course fade as the two facets 
enrich each other.* 

As the first faculty member to design a 
service-learning course in my department, 
I had few models to follow. The two Latin 
American literature courses I have taught in 
a service-learning framework at Rutgers were 
existing courses in our curriculum that I ex- 
panded to incorporate community engage- 
ment. Literature of Latin American Exile and 
Displacement lent itself easily to including a 
service component with social service agen- 
cies and bilingual schoolchildren in the sur- 
rounding community. The Spanish American 
Short Story, when expanded with the objec- 
tives of service learning, became Our Stories, 
Your Stories: The Latin American Short Story 
and Reading in the Community. In both 
courses, the service-learning component was 
integrated into course readings, in-class ac- 
tivities, and writing assignments. I found that 
literature enhanced the students’ encounters 
in the community and helped dissolve the 
distinctions between different groups and 
populations. Barber and Battistoni recall how 
participatory community engagement breaks 
down the us-versus-them assumptions: “Too 
often, to students, ‘the community’ is noth- 
ing more than the problem community—a 
‘them’ which ‘we’ can help but to which we do 
not belong. Partnership underscores mutual 
interdependence and helps create an under- 
standing of ‘community not as those with 
problems but as the group to which we all 
belong” (“Season” 238). Literature is particu- 
larly effective, since the poetics of language 
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draws students into imagined worlds that 
help them to question their own worlds and 
to begin to extend themselves to others.‘ 
Some of the pedagogical challenges— 
monitoring community placements, assessing 
the students’ Spanish competency, and gen- 
erating assignments to encompass both the 
academic and the community aspects of the 
course—are common to service learning in 
Spanish. An aspect that I expect is less com- 
mon, depending on location and student pop- 
ulation, is the often close socioeconomic and 
cultural identification between the students 
and the community participants.’ Research 
about service learning considers the problem- 
atic steps in bridging the gap between town 
and gown, with cautionary tales about the 
power dynamic of university students entering 
into relationships with the communities sur- 
rounding their campus. Laurie Grobman, for 
example, underscores the importance of read- 
ings and discussions about white privilege in 
her service-learning literature courses (134). 
My service-learning experiences have had 
the richness of diversity in the classroom and 
therefore call for a different kind of grounding 
in difference, in the course materials as well as 
in the interactions with the community. 
Teaching literature in Spanish at Rutgers 
requires navigating heterogeneous popula- 
tions. Our classes include Anglophones who 
have acquired Spanish as a second (or third) 
language, heritage speakers of Spanish, and 
students whose first language is neither En- 
glish nor Spanish. In a service-learning situ- 
ation where students work closely with the 
surrounding Hispanic community, recogniz- 
ing the differences in their identification with 
Hispanic culture and integrating them into 
the classroom and community experience are 
added challenges (Schwartz, “Clues”). As my 
examples below illustrate, these differences 
open up productive opportunities for reflec- 
tion, civic awareness, and self-knowledge.° 
The assignments in Literature of Latin 
American Exile and Displacement included 
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reading fiction, poetry, plays, and essays and 
viewing films from the Southern Cone coun- 
tries (Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay) and 
Cuba. These divergent historical contexts re- 
veal political extremes and push the students 
to consider from right- and left-wing perspec- 
tives a variety of causes and consequences 
of leaving one’s country. Military dictator- 
ships in the Southern Cone in the 1970s and 
1980s threatened (and often imprisoned and 
tortured) many intellectuals, who fled into 
exile in other Latin American countries, Eu- 
rope, or the United States. After the Cuban 
Revolution, in 1959, when Cuba under Fidel 
Castro became the first communist country 
in the Americas, many Cubans sought ex- 
ile in the United States. The course reading 
featured writings from exile, texts that recall 
the conditions at home while registering the 
unfamiliarity of new surroundings, a strange 
language, a foreign landscape, and incompre- 
hensible bureaucratic structures. Along with 
historical background and theoretical read- 
ings on exile, the students read essays on lan- 
guage and identity, such as Gloria Anzaldua’s 
“How to Tame a Wild Tongue” and Tomas 
Eloy Martinez’s “El lenguaje de la inexisten- 
cia.” It was also important, particularly in 
connection with the Hispanic community 
the students encountered in their service 
placements, to cover displacement that is less 
directly motivated by political asylum. Thus, 
some readings dealt with economic exile, 
such as the Uruguayan writer Angel Rama’s 
essay “La riesgosa navegacion del escritor ex- 
iliado,” which eloquently links the economic 
and political roots of displacement. Exile due 
to sexual orientation appears in the Cuban 
writer Reinaldo Arenas’s work, as well as in 
Anzalduta’s “borderland,” which offers a spiri- 
tual and geographic home in contested space 
(Borderlands). In-class activities and writing 
assignments (literary analysis, journals, re- 
search papers) integrated the reading and the 
service learning. In their final essays, some 
students combined academic research with 
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reflections on their community placement, 
weaving together oral histories of neighbor- 
hood residents and original photography. 
The students have much to contribute 
personally, since many of their families have 
experienced displacement or exile. Eliciting 
students’ own definitions of exile and dis- 
placement at the beginning and end of the 
semester generates one of the most produc- 
tive conversations in the course, an activity 
that includes a brief writing assignment and 
small-group discussion. By the end of the 
course, the students have expanded their 
concept of exile to encompass various societal 
outsiders—such as those who are gay, lesbian, 
or transgender or those living with disabili- 
ties—whose displacement is not necessarily 
geographic. Identity politics also play a role 
in this course. The second-largest Cuban 
population outside Cuba resides in northern 
New Jersey, and when I taught this course 
in the early 1990s, a number of my students 
were grandchildren of the first Cuban exiles. 
Heated arguments erupted when some Cuban 
American students considered themselves 
“more exiled” than other Hispanics in the 
class. Often I have had to harness intense dis- 
plays of identity politics, in this case a compe- 
tition over which exile was more legitimate.’ 
In many service-learning courses, 
students fulfill the service portion of the 
course together as a group, such as in early- 
childhood-development courses where the 
students all participate at the same day care 
center or preschool. In the exile-literature 
course, I encourage the students to choose 
from a list of community partners a place- 
ment that suits their interests and affinities. 
While matching students to projects can be 
labor-intensive, positive results are evident 
in the individual student experiences and 
in class. Students who exercise agency in 
their community engagement adjust more 
smoothly and contribute more creatively to 
the partnership setting than do those who 
are assigned a placement. An array of service 
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placements offers diverse experiences to be 
shared in class. For the exile course, students 
participated as tutors in local after-school 
programs at elementary and middle schools, 
served as mentors to teens in a Department 
of Corrections youth facility, worked with 
teachers at a day care center, gave support to 
an AIDS advocacy organization, and contrib- 
uted to Legal Aid. Some commuting students 
chose to work with a school or an agency 
in their home communities. Several times 
a semester, the class session was devoted to 
a roundtable in which students working in 
similar placements discussed their activities, 
challenges, and triumphs, as well as reflecting 
on common frustrations and setbacks. Con- 
ducted in Spanish, these discussions helped 
the students develop different registers of 
conversational and presentational compe- 
tency that moved between the sociohistorical 
background of the readings, literary analy- 
sis, cultural theory, and community engage- 
ment. Many students continued with their 
community-service activity beyond the se- 
mester, some even as summer interns or paid 
staff members, combating the “hit it and quit 
it” syndrome of much service learning. 

By the time I proposed Our Stories / Your 
Stories: The Latin American Short Story and 
Reading in the Community, my concept of 
service learning had evolved from the service- 
providing model toward a more reciprocal, 
participatory exchange between the students 
and the community. This course incorpo- 
rated students into public reading programs 
in the Hispanic community through People 
and Stories / Gente y Cuentos, a not-for-profit 
organization that facilitates grassroots read- 
ing and discussion groups in settings such as 
prisons, schools, shelters, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and public libraries.* Unlike the students 
in the exile course, who worked in a variety 
of placements in the community, those in the 
short story course all participated in reading 
groups at three community sites with His- 
panic adults and teenagers. Students helped 
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facilitate weekly sessions at a class in Spanish 
for adults earning high-school-equivalency 
degrees, a precollege mentoring program for 
Hispanic teens at a community college, and 
an English class for adults at a Hispanic so- 
cial service agency. My goal was for students 
to function less as teachers in the community 
and more as participants in the groups, a goal 
in concert with theories of service learning as 
well as with the philosophy of People and Sto- 
ries / Gente y Cuentos. 

Our Stories, Your Stories had multiple 
objectives: exposing students to the Latin 
American short story, training them in the 
methodology of the reading groups, and re- 
flecting together on local community dy- 
namics. The reading for the course included 
canonical short story writers such as Jorge 
Luis Borges, Julio Cortazar, Juan Rulfo, and 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez; new experimental 
writers and women writers; theory on the 
genre from structuralist, semiotic, feminist, 
and new-historicist perspectives; and read- 
ings about the methodology of People and 
Stories / Gente y Cuentos, including Sarah 
Hirschman’s book on the organization. Many 
of the stories read in class were also shared 
in the community groups, further linking 
the academic and service elements of the 
course.” In fact, this overlap in the reading is 
at the heart of the methodology and politics 
of People and Stories / Gente y Cuentos: mak- 
ing great world literature available to a broad 
audience, outside academic institutions and 
across all social classes. Some stories were dis- 
cussed three times: first in class, then in the 
reading groups in the community, and again 
in class, where the students compared the dis- 
cussions and registered new insights based on 
this combination of collective readings. 

The students in Our Stories, Your Sto- 
ries practiced leading discussions on the 
stories in class using the People and Stories 
/ Gente y Cuentos methodology and then put 
this practice to use in the three programs at 
partner sites. The students wrote journals on 
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the course Web site in a blog that allowed 
the entire group to read and comment on 
one another’s postings. This writing activity 
served to extend the class and community 
discussions and to allow students to compare 
notes on the various sites and age groups in 
the programs. As in the exile course, many 
of the students’ final writing projects incor- 
porated research on community building 
and social-class interactions along with liter- 
ary criticism and analysis. Student projects 
in service-learning courses offer new hybrid 
models for combining academic writing with 
community activism.”° 

Service-learning literature courses must 
avoid losing sight of aesthetic interpretation 
in the contextualization of social and politi- 
cal realities and keep the literary at the core. 
Grobman warns against an insidious ten- 
dency in service learning toward “interpreta- 
tions of literature to fit or explain real-world 
situations . . . thereby erasing the complexities 
of literary interpretation .. . [as if texts] are 
valuable only as sociological documents, not 
as works of art” (130). The aesthetics of exile 
writing go beyond documentary evidence. 
The readings’ deployment of translation and 
code switching, narrative fragmentation, 
corporeal disjunction, temporal experimen- 
tation, extreme intertextuality, and semiotic 
confrontations constitute a particular poet- 
ics of space that pushes readers into their own 
displacement. The texts challenge cultural and 
linguistic codes of communicability. The sto- 
ries’ poetic language, ambiguities, and struc- 
ture led community members in the People 
and Stories / Gente y Cuentos groups to dis- 
cover their own stories in their own voices. 

Students in their journal entries for the 
short story course frequently commented on 
the ambiente (“atmosphere” or “ambience”) in 
the People and Stories / Gente y Cuentos ses- 
sions. They reported satisfaction with having 
helped create this mood of open interaction, 
of exchanging views and sharing reactions 
to the stories. They called the climate sane, 
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healthy, collaborative, instructive, and re- 
spectful. They noted how the group gradually 
transcended initial shyness. Building trust in 
one another served to boost self-confidence 
across the divides of social class, ethnicity, 
age, and language. Whether the participants 
were university students or members of the 
surrounding community mattered less and 
less. They all immersed themselves in a new 
collective relationship through shared sto- 
ries—literary as well as personal—building a 
welcoming space of mutual respect. 

Some scholars of civic engagement ex- 
press concern over a decline in civic participa- 
tion in the United States due to an increasing 
emphasis on individual achievement (Os- 
trander and Portney 4-5). Barber and Bat- 
tistoni concur: “There has been a dispiriting 
erosion of democratic civic culture with a 
corresponding growth in civic apathy, re- 
sentment, even anger” (“Season” 235).’* Even 
more urgent in our current economic crisis is 
the deepening divide between those who have 
access to employment, education, and other 
resources and those who do not. Evident in 
grave income disparities, the divide impinges 
on individuals’ availability for civic activity 
across class, race, and gender lines. Perhaps 
awareness of these parallel trends accounts 
for the explosion of service-learning oppor- 
tunities on campuses in the United States as 
well as in international study programs. Crit- 
ical conversations must lead to thoughtful 
evaluation of the benefits and risks of these 
initiatives, considering the impact on both 
the curriculum and the community. Service 
learning in Spanish literature courses is un- 
likely to fix cultural and economic inequities. 
New courses with experiential community 
partnerships will only begin to heal town- 
and-gown tensions. Nevertheless, sensitiz- 
ing students to the challenges and obstacles 
in their campus’s surrounding community 
through active participation in it adds di- 
mensions to education that have far-reaching 
effects. Particularly in public colleges and uni- 
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versities—where many students were raised in 
the area, vote in state and local elections, and 
bring a familiarity with local issues to their 
course and community experiences—service 
learning in Hispanic literature courses invites 
students to infuse their practice of citizen- 
ship with informed communication. Service 
learning in literature courses allows students 
to extend their reading and analytic skills to 
real and current human dramas. Instead of il- 
lustrating or representing the scenarios before 
them, literary language and imagination offer 
students aesthetic models for thinking outside 
binary structures, exploring ambiguities, and 
reconfiguring their place in the world. 
Literature intersects with community 
participation in a praxis of collective citizen- 
ship. Discovering “the literary in public work 
and the public in literary work” has fused 
my teaching and research with community 
engagement (Bartel 86). I now consider my 
work a pursuit of engaged scholarship where 
teaching, service, and research into Latin 
American urban public culture merge. Stories 
from the page meet stories from the street in 
dynamic interactions of convivencia. 


Notes 


1. Levine devotes considerable attention to the PMLA 
special issue on “The Teaching of Literature” (112.1 [1997]), 
which he critiques harshly for having “failed entirely to 
address the fundamental problems that the current state of 
teaching in the university produces” and allowing “things 
[to] stay in place” (10, 11). Pedagogy’s coeditors revisit the 
teaching/scholarship dichotomy and quote Levine in the 
tenth-anniversary issue (Holberg and Taylor 1). 

2. Rutgers was also included in President Obama’s 
Higher Education Community Service Honor Roll in 2012. 

3. | use community here to refer both to the local part- 
nering agencies and to the people who participate in or 
receive services from them, despite the “misleading sense 
of unity” that it implies (Mathieu xii). See Mathieu for 
a provocative discussion of this lexical challenge, espe- 
cially her use of the word street over community (xii-xiv). 

4. Barber and Battistoni were visionary not only in 
developing service learning in their own discipline, polit- 
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ical science, but also in encouraging this new curricular 
trend in all fields of study. Their anthology, Education for 
Democracy, includes numerous literary selections. 

5. Guillén comments on the mixed socioeconomic rep- 
resentation in her department’s Spanish service-learning 
courses (43). In evaluating the pedagogical benefits of 
their curriculum, the faculty members sought out alter- 
native service placement activities for heritage speakers. 

6. For more on multiculturalism and service learning, 
see Jay; Grobman. 

7. The Cuban American student population at Rutgers 
today is at least one more generation removed from the 
original Cuban exiles. While the topic is still hot, in my 
teaching experience discussions of it have become more 
nuanced and the students’ positions less strident. 

8. I have been a coordinator of People and Stories / 
Gente y Cuentos for over ten years. For more on the pro- 
gram, see People; Hirschman; and Schwartz, “Right.” 

9. The People and Stories / Gente y Cuentos bibliog- 
raphy includes hundreds of stories, chosen for particular 
literary qualities (Hirschman 27-31). Some of the stories 
included in my course readings as well as in the commu- 
nity groups are “Es que somos muy pobres,” by Rulfo; “La 
prodigiosa tarde de Baltazar,” by Garcia Marquez; “Casa 
tomada,” by Cortazar; and “Emma Zunz,” by Borges. 

10. Mathieu offers particularly creative models for 
student projects in mapmaking, art, journalism, and 
pedagogy (75-79). 

11. Barber and Battistoni associate the lack of engage- 
ment in the 1990s with the previous decade’s emphasis 
on privatization and a market economy, which increased 
distrust of public services (“Season”). 
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IN 1982, A YEAR AFTER | WAS APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER 
FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Milwaukee (I had just received tenure), I met with a program officer 
at the National Endowment for the Humanities in Washington, DC. 
“Aren't you a little young to be the director of a humanities center?” 
he asked. Notwithstanding the inappropriateness of the question, my 
point is that thirty years later I’m still in the same position, albeit at 
the Simpson Center for the Humanities at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. In a sense I haven’t moved. I have consistently chosen 
to remain at this level in university administration, refusing the hier- 
archical ladder (chair, associate dean, dean, provost, president) in or- 
der to stay close to faculty and graduate student research, including 
my own, and relying on building networks across the campus and 
the country in order to have influence at my university and beyond. 
Two anecdotes—I think of them as short stories—illustrate why. 


Work-Work Balance 


First, seven years after I had become the director of the humanities 
center at Milwaukee, the chancellor offered me the interim deanship 
of the School of Fine Arts. This was a remarkable opportunity, not 
least because it provided me the possibility of skipping several of the 
bureaucratic rungs on the proverbial ladder if I wanted to go up. It 
took me a week to decide—yes. I would be expanding my options for 
the future. I would be learning new skills. I would be crazy not to. 
But the morning I was to give my answer the uneasy feeling in my 
stomach told me—no. A few years earlier I had had a baby. But family 
wasn't the reason. More important to me was that I hadn’t finished 
my second book. And, even closer to the truth, if I chose the interim 
deanship, there would be no going back to the Center for Twentieth 
Century Studies, where I regularly learned so much—from histori- 
ans, film theorists, and video artists, from cross-disciplinary work in 
mass-cultural studies, continental and feminist theory, and autobio- 
graphical studies. I stayed in that position, seeking not the familiar 
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work-life balance (with the default meaning 
of “life” being family, children in particular) 
but work-work balance. 

My hope is that people smile when they 
read this formulation, for it is a kind of pun. 
But I am altogether serious. I wanted to con- 
tinue administrative work, which in this case 
meant the shaping and organization of inter- 
disciplinary research with groups of people, 
but I also wanted to continue my own work— 
research. Most administrative positions make 
that impossible, since they expand to fill the 
amount of time available and have no relation 
whatsoever to research. I can think of only 
a very few deans in our fields in the United 
States who have continued to pursue research 
(the redoubtable David Marshall at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, is one). It 
seems to be all or nothing—administration or 
research—and I wanted both. (Here I should 
add that I am studious by temperament; even 
in middle school and high school I went to 
the library on the weekends to study, which 
is to say to work! But I’m also very social, one 
of the few people in the academy, apparently, 
who actually enjoy going to meetings.) Work- 
work balance may strike some as oddly cold, 
if not obsessive. But for me the administrative 
component of work has an all-important af- 
fective dimension, and this provides another 
meaning to the notion of balance. 

Second, soon after moving to the Uni- 
versity of Washington twelve years ago to 
be the director of the Simpson Center, I was 
included in an overnight retreat of some ten 
women in administration, most of whom 
have since gone on to be deans and provosts. 
At an informal evening session, we were all 
asked to describe what we found most re- 
warding in our positions. I had never artic- 
ulated out loud an answer to that question. 
My answer? It was—and remains—bringing 
people together around common intellectual 
matters. Recently, for example, I gathered to- 
gether—from the faculty, graduate students, 
and staff campus-wide—a group interested in 
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popular music and sound studies; they came 
from departments of English, music, art, and 
American ethnic studies and the libraries. I 
know these people were happy to meet one 
another and to be involved in a collective and 
collaborative conversation. What concrete 
projects will emerge from it, if any, remains 
to be seen. But what was certainly in the air 
was that all-important intangible I will call 
intellectual morale, which has an important 
affective dimension. In The Strategy of Let- 
ters, Mette Hjort writes about the importance 
of the strategic generation of positive feeling 
in an academic context. She believes, as do I, 
that “social emotions tend to produce a very 
particular form of interdependence, namely 
reciprocal interdependence” (185-86). ‘This is 
precisely what over the years I have wanted 
to help create in terms of collaborative intel- 
lectual work. 

Similarly, since moving to the Simpson 
Center I have been involved in what has come 
to be called the public humanities. One of 
our initiatives—an annual weeklong institute 
for doctoral students on the public humani- 
ties—has vividly convinced me that new ways 
of imagining our scholarship as public goods, 
not just professional products, give our gradu- 
ate students a greater sense of meaning, where 
before there was only a profession, not a call- 
ing. (The University of Michigan’s inspiring 
Julie Ellison, the founding director of Imag- 
ining America, a national consortium de- 
voted to public arts and scholarship, has not 
hesitated to call this hope.) P’'ve proceeded in a 
deliberate, opportunistic, and optimistic way, 
bringing people together, often over food at 
what I call Agenda Lunches. Work like this is 
what makes my intellectual heart beat faster. 
It has kept me in the position of director of a 
humanities center. At the same time, my idea 
of what I can do in the position has expanded. 
In great part I have been able to choose what 
to put in my portfolio. Lately this has included 
addressing professional, structural, and 
emerging issues in higher education head on. 
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My basic point, first, is that we need 
to find ways to combine administration in 
the academy with scholarship and research. 
Among other reasons, doing so will improve 
the leadership of our institutions and will help 
attract more women into administration. In 
the late 1990s the University of Wisconsin 
constituted a task force devoted to equality for 
women across the state system. One of the rec- 
ommendations of the task force’s report was 
to increase the number of women in admin- 
istration, and one of the fascinating findings I 
remember from a meeting devoted to the re- 
port is that, unlike men, women on the faculty 
would often commit themselves to an admin- 
istrative position for a short period and then 
return to scholarship and teaching (Commit- 
tee). I drew from this finding the conclusion 
that if we can find a way to build time for re- 
search into administrative commitments, we 
will have a greater chance of retaining women 
in such positions." When presented with the 
opportunity, we need to negotiate not just for 
an increase in base salary, summer support, 
a research assistant, and travel funds but also 
for time to do research—for ourselves and for 
the health of academic institutions. 

My basic point, second, is that we need to 
be wholly involved in what we do—intellectu- 
ally and affectively—and that the creation of 
intellectual morale, which is itself an affective 
state, is a worthy goal. We need, in fact, to re- 
describe administration. Robert Gibbs, the 
director of the Jackman Humanities Institute 
at the University of Toronto, has remarked 
that there are administrators, managers, and 
keepers of ideas. I like his emphasis on intel- 
lectual leadership in higher education. We 
should first and foremost think of ourselves 
as stewards of ideas and creators of public 
goods rather than administrators or manag- 
ers. We should also understand that we can 
take initiatives in any position, whether we 
are chairs, deans, or directors of centers. 

But I have a new problem. Actually, two. 
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Today I find myself in a professional and 
personal crisis of sorts. Since childhood I’ve 
identified myself as a reader. And in striving 
for work-work balance I always knew in the 
past what my work—my research—entailed. 
It was reading and writing articles and books, 
editing books and journals, for print. Print was 
my medium. But with the digital revolution 
well under way, with screen culture jostling 
with print culture, with scholarly communica- 
tion going multimodal, incorporating sound 
and image, with our profession so in need of 
more platforms for scholarship that engages 
public audiences, I am not at all sure what form 
my work will take in the future. I am eager, 
however, to experiment with the digital plat- 
form Scalar, which is designed for multimodal, 
long-form scholarship and is in development 
under the direction of Tara McPherson at the 
University of Southern California, even though 
I confess I don’t know what focus a project of 
mine on Scalar might take.” 


Metrics 


My other problem is the relentless turn to 
metrics in higher education as the common 
currency of evaluation. It is jeopardizing my 
feeling of work-work balance on both sides 
of the scale. I don’t want to find myself mea- 
suring out my life—or that of the humani- 
ties—with metrics that call to mind J. Alfred 
Prufrock’s coffee spoons. 

As an undergraduate at Smith College, 
I majored in economics, submitting an hon- 
ors thesis under the title “Milton Friedman: 
The Quantity Theory of Money Reborn’; as 
the economist James Tobin succinctly puts it, 
when it comes to healthy economic growth, 
Friedman believes that the supply of “money 
is all that matters” (481). But soon after grad- 
uating I enrolled in a series of graduate pro- 
grams in literature in navy towns (long story 
short: I was married to a man in the navy). 
It surprised me to find that I loved the close 
study of language and of narrative, I loved 
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learning the history of literature, and I loved 
the worlds—the rhythms, the tones and 
moods, the stories—created by the novel and 
poetry. I also loved theory. In due time I was 
awarded a doctorate in literature from the 
University of California, San Diego, with a 
dissertation on twentieth-century American 
poetry. And for decades I thought I had left 
behind the economist’s numerical mind-set 
for the suppleness of language and the plea- 
sures of narrative. But today I seem to have 
come full circle, inhabiting an institutional 
world in higher education where to a very 
real extent metrics are all that matter, with 
good metrics being shorthand for quantita- 
tive evidence that one’s unit (a department, 
a division, a college, a university) merits an 
increase in the supply of money. Moreover, 
language—consider the reports that must be 
produced!—is flattened to the banality of both 
bureaucratic and sentimental prose, with the 
former focusing on numbers (the bigger, usu- 
ally the better) and the latter on sound-bite 
stories about undergraduate students that are 
designed to loosen donors’ purse strings. 
What counts? What measures are in- 
voked? What numbers are required? My in- 
stitution, a large public research university, 
is not unique in having crafted what we call 
the Sustainable Academic Business Plan. The 
plan drew on the Program Evaluation Initia- 
tive, whose goal was to evaluate all academic 
departments by standard criteria and metrics. 
Here are a few of them. Student credit hours. 
Number of students graduated. Faculty FTE 
by source of funds. Faculty headcount by 
contract length. Staff FTE. Student scholar- 
ships. Sponsored research awards. Sponsored 
research assignable square footage relative 
to sponsored research awards. Undergradu- 
ate degree completion. Number of diversity 
faculty appointments. Metrics such as these 
have become the bureaucratic air we breathe, 
the quantitative atmosphere in which we live, 
one permeated by pie charts and bar graphs, 
numerical lists and totals, balance sheets and 
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statements of cash flows. If Oedipa Maas in 
Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49 felt as 
if she were “walking among matrices of a great 
digital computer, the zeroes and ones twinned 
above, hanging like balanced mobiles right 
and left, ahead, thick, maybe endless” (150), 
I often have the impression that dollar signs 
hang like flags from our buildings, our audito- 
riums, our rooms, and our chairs, announcing 
how much it would cost to name this struc- 
ture, put your corporate logo here, hanging 
right and left, ahead, thick, maybe endless. 
What is being counted in terms of re- 
search at the departmental level in the hu- 
manities? In November 2010 we were asked 
to count our publications (books with single 
or multiple authors, edited books, journal ar- 
ticles, and book chapters but no single-book 
reviews, never mind scholarly Web sites) and 
to submit the aggregate numbers (not titles, 
not presses, but numbers). Departments were 
also “given the opportunity to write narrative 
statements that will help support the process 
of coming budget discussions” (Provost). How 
long were these narratives? Two pages maxi- 
mum. Two pages? How can that be a narra- 
tive? We were narrating not substantive ideas 
but numbers in the service of metrics. And 
it should not be forgotten that, as Johanna 
Drucker points out in Spec Lab, the “very no- 
tion of a standard metric is ideological” (10). 
As director of a humanities center, desig- 
nated a nonacademic unit, I was not asked to 
submit either numbers or a two-page narra- 
tive; that’s the good news and the bad news. 
But in order to try to participate in the domi- 
nant if not the only game in town, I itemized 
and aggregated data under several rubrics 
(how many faculty members supported by the 
center had received fellowships from national 
foundations and agencies; how many unique 
visitors came to our Web site). By far and away 
the most prominent category of data I devised 
was financial gifts and grants received by the 
Simpson Center over the past eleven and a 
half years, the spreadsheet of which I revised 
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obsessively, finding myself waking up in the 
middle of the night to remember, yes, there 
was another gift we received, wanting to push 
the total over the top of ten million dollars, 
figuring that would be an impressive num- 
ber—and with the last award to the Simpson 
Center in early December 2010, just in time to 
submit my document, we did precisely that: 
$10,047,383! (There seemed to be some sort 
of repetition compulsion operating here, as 
if counting—amassing numbers, assembling 
evidence under the rubric of a metric—would 
serve as a defense against being cut, finan- 
cially.) Ten million in gifts and grants over 
the last eleven and a half years? That’s large 
for a humanities center. But is it enough to 
convince the people who make the deci- 
sions? The figure may seem substantial, but at 
my institution, where in the fiscal year 2009 
alone the School of Medicine received over 
$137 million in gifts and grants, my number 
deflates precipitously in comparison, along 
with my affect, only recently triumphant. Is 
this a case of academic envy, about which 
Marjorie Garber has so astutely written? To 
echo Prufrock, am I measuring out the life 
of the humanities—and my own—with what 
my institution thinks are coffee spoons, if 
not beans? It seems I have come down with a 
new syndrome, an institutional fear of small 
numbers, to allude to the title of a provocative 
book by the anthropologist Arjun Appadurai 
(although he takes the idea of small numbers 
in a completely different direction). 

An institutional fear of small numbers? 
Actually, fear seems too outsized, too stim- 
ulating, in short too subjective an affect to 
describe the attachment to numbers that has 
penetrated what used to be my everyday liter- 
ary life. In 1900 the sociologist Georg Simmel 
wrote in The Philosophy of Money, “Money, by 
and large, is most influential in those parts of 
our life whose style is determined by the pre- 
ponderance of objective over subjective cul- 
ture” (470). As Patricia Mellencamp pointed 
out in High Anxiety, “[T]he money economy 
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is paradoxical, separating people and creating 
strong economic bonds” (37). Today finance 
capitalism dominates our economy, hence the 
financialization of daily life, as Randy Mar- 
tin puts it—and hence an increasing attach- 
ment to, if not obsession with, numbers, with 
numerical calculations understood to be the 
only purveyors of the real, of truth. 

I do not mean to imply that the collection 
and analysis of data are wrongheaded. Far 
from it. I agree with Robert Solow, who ob- 
serves in Making the Humanities Count: The 
Importance of Data, “The humanities com- 
munity itself, including its funders, knows 
deplorably little about what is taught to whom 
and by whom, how long it takes, where grad- 
uates and post-graduates go, what they do 
when they get there, and how many of them 
there are” (2-3). I applaud the Humanities 
Indicators Project, admirably championed by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences’s 
farsighted Leslie Berlowitz, which is seeking 
to redress this situation. The data collected 
and disseminated by the MLA are preemi- 
nently important, as we saw with the De- 
cember 2010 release of the report of foreign 
language enrollments, which showed, among 
other things, that there have been significant 
increases in Arabic, Chinese, and Korean en- 
rollments since 2002 (Furman, Goldberg, and 
Lusin). And Christopher Newfield’s research 
demonstrating that the humanities generate 
more funds in higher education (through 
student credit hours) than do the sciences 
(through grants) is crucial. 

Still, it seems inescapable to me that 
as members of the profession we are all be- 
coming accountants now, if not financial 
planners, both at the level of an institution’s 
central administration and at the level of 
professional daily life. The revenue society 
is a form of the risk society, producing the 
quantified self (department, college, etc.) as 
an effect of quantified, data-driven institu- 
tions, an instance of what Foucault has called 
governmentality. Numbers have taken up 
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residence in my psychic life where once lines 
by Wallace Stevens and scenes from Virginia 
Woolf danced in my head. I need to reset the 
balance—and get back to work. The world of 
higher education is dominated by what Car- 
los Alonso has called a culture of account- 
ability, where education is a commodity. But 
as the economic sociologist David Stark re- 
minds us in The Sense of Dissonance, etymo- 
logically the term accounts is rich, connoting 
bookkeeping and narration, data and stories. 


Resetting the Balance 


Thus, I come to the decision point in my 
small, personal professional story. It takes 
the form of a twinned resolution, first, to 
reset the balance of my life toward literary 
language (whether in print or on-screen) and 
detach myself from the numbing and addic- 
tive quantitative world of numbers and, sec- 
ond, to insist on the importance of space for 
collaborative intellectual work. 

Literature provides us with equipment for 
living, as Kenneth Burke memorably said. We 
think and feel with literature, and universities 
and colleges are privileged places, if we un- 
derstand them so and continue to make them 
so, places where such study is a living thing, a 
mode of inquiry, a form of knowledge, a mea- 
sure of experience that can’t be quantified, 
where literature is a touchstone and talisman, 
a companion and colleague, a medium in 
which we breathe—life. In her poem “Fidel- 
ity,” Grace Paley writes that she can’t aban- 
don a book she has begun reading because 
the characters have become her “troubled 
companions” and “life had pages or decades 
to go / so much was about to happen to peo- 
ple.” She is faithful to the worlds of books in 
an unapologetic embrace of what cannot be 
quantified. In Claire Messud’s novel The Em- 
peror’s Children, one of the characters sug- 
gests malevolently that Danielle burn her 
books. It is impossible, Danielle responds: “T 
measure my life out in books” (344). 
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I was prompted recently to revisit Wal- 
lace Stevens, who reminds me in “Notes to- 
ward a Supreme Fiction” of the ideal the 
academy represents: 


Perhaps there are moments of awakening, 
Extreme, fortuitous, personal, in which 


We more than awaken, sit on the edge of sleep, 
As on an elevation, and behold 
The academies like structures ina mist. (386) 


The idea of the academy is a noble one, and 
we must not allow it to be dissipated by a sti- 
fling focus on metrics, which do not inspire, 
encourage contemplation, or yield aesthetic 
pleasure. For me the intellectual space created 
by a humanities center both represents and— 
this has been my good fortune in life—instan- 
tiates that ideal, one characterized by dialogue 
and debate, by intellectual communities 
(large or small, evanescent or long-lived) that 
are created out of the thought-provoking air 
of questions and of new objects of study, and 
by the enlivening expansion and circulation 
of curiosity, collaborative and collective, itself 
a valuable and infectious social feeling. 


NOTES 


1. Perhaps not surprisingly, this recommendation did 
not make it into the report. 

2. Scalar is being developed by the Alliance for Net- 
working Visual Culture, which is based at the University 
of Southern California and has received support from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. See scalar.usc.edu/anve/. 
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| REMEMBER THE DEVASTATING IRONY OF A NEW YORK TIMES FRONT- 
PAGE PHOTOGRAPH ON THANKSGIVING DAY 2011 DEPICTING A ROW OF 


people who had pitched tents outside a Best Buy department store 
in Mesquite, Texas. Alas, the campers were not staging an Occupy 
Best Buy but positioning themselves at the head of Black Friday’s 
mad rush. At any other time, the photograph would have been un- 
remarkable, perhaps not even newsworthy. This itself shows how ex- 
tensively consumerist desire is internalized in the American psyche. 
Black Friday (what a cynical name!) is so ingrained in American life 
that it occupies its own slot in society’s calendar. Some years ago 
a person died on Black Friday, trampled in the mad storming of a 
Walmart palace in New Jersey. I argued then that charges should be 
brought against President George W. Bush for instigating a homi- 
cide, since on the day after 9/11 he had commanded the American 
people to respond to the catastrophe by going shopping. 

This nexus of images and references encapsulates today’s social 
predicament. A population addicted to the ephemeral pleasures of 
consumption has become a toy in the hands of ruthless profiteers, 
who are driving it recklessly to irreversible impoverishment, while 
politicians and demagogues of all kinds proclaim their commitment 
to defend this “American way of life” at all costs from virtual ene- 
mies, internal and external. Although some discussion about cost has 
been seeping upward into the country’s consciousness, the pattern 
remains difficult to break, not only because of what is evidently a so- 
cial addiction to commodification but also because people have been 
all the more conditioned to respond to fear and catastrophe (even 
imminent bankruptcy or total impoverishment) by going shopping. 

Most of the 99% in the United States are still more ready to go 
shopping than go protesting—this we must acknowledge in order 
to move ahead to any substantial political assessment. Whatever ef- 
fect the Occupy Movement may have had can be assessed only in 
the light of this realization. Various radically altering experiences 
have emerged from participating in Occupy actions throughout the 
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country, but a crucial one would have to be 
the collective reversal of consumerist train- 
ing, the reorientation of social desire to al- 
ternative kinds of actions that denigrate the 
entire paradigm of commodified life. I know 
that’s not the language most used in this dis- 
cussion, but people’s actions in the Occupy 
Movement—from the emphasis on collective 
(re)education in radical democratic values to 
such direct action as transferring their money 
out of major investment banks into credit 
unions—speak to this effect: real democratic 
politics can only be conducted against capi- 
talist values. 

I am now convinced that of the many di- 
mensions permeating assembly movements 
worldwide—not just Occupy Wall Street but 
also movements in the Arab world, in Spain, 
in Greece, and elsewhere—the central dimen- 
sion is the opposition between democracy and 
capitalism. Nothing else is of consequence. 
There are many particulars that merit specific 
examination, reflection, and assessment, but 
they are all particulars (regardless of cultural 
or social-historical difference) of one substan- 
tial generality: whatever happens in today’s 
world that may irreversibly decide the future 
of the planet is the consequence of an overt 
struggle between democracy and capitalism. 
For this reason liberalism is no longer useful 
as a signifying domain pertinent to present 
social-historical reality. At best, historically 
speaking, liberalism sought to overcome the 
contradiction between democracy and capi- 
talism by forging an ideological adhesion 
between them. This became the dominant 
mind-set for both modernized societies and 
those allegedly seeking modernization. In this 
respect, neoliberalism is neither a new forma- 
tion nor an aberrant branch of liberalism that 
can be corrected so as to return to the road of 
political and economic self-regulation. 

If we take neoliberalism seriously not 
simply as economics but as a world theory, 
then Jean-Francois Lyotard’s assertion that 
the epoch of master narratives has passed was 
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wrong. In the narrow sense that Lyotard’s as- 
sertion was made in the midst of neoliberal- 
ism’s ascension to triumph and hegemony, 
the fact that he didn’t perceive it as a master 
narrative of his own time raises all kinds of 
questions. They cannot be addressed here, 
but we are pressed to wonder in what sense 
neoliberalism indeed may perpetuate or re- 
stage—and the question of newness would be 
critical here—master narratives. In terms of 
economic practice, neoliberalism has a long 
composite history that includes the “embed- 
ded liberalism” it allegedly overcame (both 
Keynesianism and the neoclassical liberalism 
of the Chicago school that opposed it), as well 
as all economics landmarks since the 1970s: 
Reaganomics, Thatcherism, Milton Fried- 
man’s apotheosis of Hong Kong economics, 
Japanese privatization, the incredibly named 
“Pinochet miracle,” the cornucopia of World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund she- 
nanigans (first in the underdeveloped world 
and ex-Soviet societies, then South America, 
now southern Europe), all the way to the sa- 
lient disaster we have come to call by different 
names: financial capitalism, economic dereg- 
ulation, or globalization. 

Most scandalous in accounts of this tra- 
jectory is the negligence of neoliberalism’s 
immanent affinities with the classical origins 
of liberalism in Adam Smith or David Hume, 
both of whom put forth, not quite a theory of 
economics, but a moral philosophy, a world 
theory. After all, neoliberalism feeds on the 
classic liberal notion of self-regulation (an 
outrageous misnomer) under the name de- 
regulation, which is conducted on the basis 
of forcibly extracting from the market greater 
self-regulation—language here plunging into 
nonsense. Self-regulation is exemplified by 
Adam Smith’s classic metaphor “the invis- 
ible hand”—which is perhaps invisible but 
is nonetheless a hand. The free market de- 
pends on its regulation so that the norm of 
its freedom can be guaranteed. Deregula- 
tion was invented in the name and service 
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of self-regulation. Alan Greenspan, its cel- 
ebrated maestro, justified this explicitly, even 
when, in utter cynicism, he accepted it as an 
ideological flaw in the aftermath of the 2008 
banking collapse (Andrews). 

Deregulation is an outrageously decep- 
tive naming. It defines a decision made and 
backed by political institutions, a brutal mar- 
ket intervention. Even in strict economic 
terms, deregulation concerns specific regula- 
tion—that is, invisible rules (in the name of no 
rules) whose purpose is not only to maximize 
control of the game by those who gain from 
it but also to exterminate those who oppose 
them. So whatever the economics of neoliber- 
alism, its politics matters most. This politics 
exemplifies the endemic incompatibility be- 
tween democracy and capitalism. What char- 
acterizes the current situation can be named, 
in full cognizance of the deceptive naming, 
the deregulation of the political. Deregulation 
of the political benefits those who claim to be 
beyond the political and yet apply extraor- 
dinary political control otherwise invisible 
to the overt political process. This beyond is 
occupied by an equally occult term: market 
forces. I say this not wishing to revert to some 
sort of economic determinism. On the con- 
trary, I think that against the inordinate pun- 
ditry of experts about the market’s difficulties 
in a debt-driven economy, what we face is the 
palpable power of market forces, a power that 
is, by definition, political. Likewise, since the 
drive to disassemble the social-democratic 
state in Europe and in the United States seems 
paramount, putting into question the very ca- 
pacity of society to respond to this power, we 
can speak, not inaccurately, of a prolonged de- 
regulation of the political, whose tangible out- 
come is that the electorate now figures as an 
inchoate body of renegade and uncontrolled 
self-interest. There are different dimensions 
to this phenomenon, depending on the socio- 
cultural and historical occasion, from iden- 
tity politics to ideological clientelism, which 
I won't discuss here except to say that they are 
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actually symptoms of this deregulation. Alas, 
these symptoms of disparate microinterest 
that splinters the social body are often taken 
as safeguards of the political. 

The presumption that the inextricable 
nexus of the economic with the political is 
disengageable has long served the employ- 
ment of experts and media town criers world- 
wide. Yet no matter how this situation is 
expertly spun, the sphere of the political has 
never been more permeated and actualized by 
the economic. No banker, no finance minis- 
ter, no international CEO, no speculator, no 
hedge fund manager, no public relations firm, 
no mass media director, no market pundit, 
no major economist in the university or the 
public sphere, in thinking, writing, or decid- 
ing about the debt crisis today, is engaged in 
anything but wielding political power. While, 
since Marx, we know that economic interests 
ultimately determine the political trajectory 
of societies, we now see economic agents ex- 
plicitly exercising governmental power. Never 
mind the well-documented control of Ameri- 
can government officials by Wall Street lobby- 
ists; witness the unelected prime ministers of 
Greece and Italy earning their high-ranking 
qualifications at the European Central Bank. 
In the United States this condition is bol- 
stered by the very arm of the law. Note three 
outrageous names of new American legality: 
Citizens United, Right to Work, Stand Your 
Ground. These names are relentlessly cruel; 
they mock the very polity they depoliticize 
by law. The United States Supreme Court 
legalizes the annihilation of citizenship by 
legislating in favor of the citizen’s economic 
determination. And state law annihilates the 
rights of working citizens by legalizing their 
right to work for nothing or subjugates human 
life to the sovereignty of a gun in the name 
of private property and at the behest of the 
weapons industry. That this is the dominant 
mode of political power and yet remains un- 
perceived, ignored, or disavowed is indicative 
of the deregulation of the political. 
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The assembly movement, of which Oc- 
cupy is an American variant, is a direct 
response to this situation. Whatever the dif- 
ferences, assembly movements are character- 
ized by the sheer coming together of people 
representing themselves, without making 
specific demands tied to political self-interest 
except to declare their withdrawal of con- 
sent to established power. The logic is simple, 
which is why it’s so brutally real: established 
power is in the hands of the very rich, who 
are very few; against them stand the poor, 
and they are many. The sheer numbers of the 
powerless poor constitute a potential power 
whose actuality is unimaginable to those in 
control. Unimaginable but not altogether un- 
real, which is why the rich and few unleash 
very real police forces against the poor and 
many daring to protest, lest their numbers 
grow. Inordinate police repression confirms 
the movement’s political reality. 

The movement is real because the prob- 
lems it addresses are real and because real 
people, independent of established political 
bodies, have decided to confront the inequi- 
ties of established power on the most tangible 
reality the public sphere offers: the street. 
Surely this is nothing new. It has been histori- 
cally the last option when the subjugation of 
peoples reaches a certain threshold of accom- 
modation. This threshold is elastic, which is 
why it rarely snaps and when it does, it mobi- 
lizes an enraged response. But in demanding 
radical democracy, the assembly movement 
seeks to channel a politics of rage toward 
the alteration of certain ingrained assump- 
tions and social habits, certain unquestioned 
modes of thinking and living. 

There is an interesting paradox in the 
name assembly movement. No doubt we are 
speaking of a movement that spans a greai 
geopolitical range, even if this expanse is dis- 
continuous. A product less of contagion than 
of resonance, the occupation of public spaces 
by protesters signifies a broader phenomenon 
that has global dimensions in the assembly 
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of its differential particularities. Movement 
thus refers to this process of resonance, the 
way that distinct events emerging from their 
particular social-historical ground come to 
recognize themselves in one another with- 
out evading their particularity. The move- 
ment is signified in the reverberation of new 
modes of political being—more concretely, 
in the mobilization of people unknown and 
unconnected to one another who form a new 
collective subjectivity through association, 
through coming together in a public space 
on the sheer basis of being economically and 
politically disenfranchised. We cannot dis- 
count the radical transformative power of 
this shared experience. 

Assembly movements today tangibly 
demonstrate the profound democratic desire 
not only in what people stand for but also 
in how they stand—literally, in that people 
stand together, united by their condition, 
demanding what seems impossible: the al- 
teration of an entire system of conducting 
politics and economics, government and leg- 
islation, law and justice. What is consistently 
remarkable in all assembly-movement occa- 
sions, regardless of social-historical specifics, 
is that people come to realize that together 
they learn anew what it means to be a citi- 
zen, what it means to be free, what it means 
to stand together with another person you 
don’t otherwise know. What it means to act 
together, even if the goal is yet unclear, even 
if the demand is noninstrumental. 

Assembly movements have shown them- 
selves to be extraordinary schools in the 
making where people educate themselves on 
how to move democracy beyond the electoral 
ritual. Elections may signal democracy’s es- 
sence but are degraded and incapacitated 
when elected representatives are bought and 
driven by the economic interests of the pow- 
erful few. Regardless of specific outcomes, the 
assembly-movement phenomenon cannot be 
withdrawn from the sphere of contemporary 
politics. The experiences of those present, of 
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those who make it happen, are indelible; the 
political appears entirely different to them. 
Whatever happens to what started as Occupy 
Wall Street, protesting citizens will persist in 
occupying public spaces as long as the system 
continues its unsustainable ways. Wall Street 
will never be the same. Its symbolic content 
has been altered, and in its name a new politi- 
cal reality is now open, even if the trajectory 
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against inculcated social practices is uphill, 
even if the outcome remains unknown. 
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THE QUESTION OF WHAT OCCUPY WALL STREET WANTS HAS BEEN A 
HARD ONE TO ANSWER—DESPITE OR BECAUSE OF ADBUSTER’S FOUND- 


ing call for “one” “simple” and “uncomplicated” “demand.” This is 
partly because the Adbuster candidate, “Democracy without Cor- 
poratocracy,” was a little vague and partly because the many spe- 
cific demands that followed it—from reinstating Glass-Steagall to 
reforming campaign finance to establishing an “Office of the Citi- 
zen”—didn‘ really capture the radical spirit of the movement. What 
emerged as most characteristic of OWS was something like a cri- 
tique of the very idea of demands: we refuse to make any because 
we refuse to acknowledge that anyone has the authority to accede 
to them, or we will make only demands that cannot be met. But this 
strategy, not unlike the mechanism of occupation itself, has obvious 
limitations: going someplace just because you're not supposed to be 
there and asking for something only as long as you can’t possibly get 
it doesn’t look like a recipe for changing the world. 

Nonetheless, because of Occupy Wall Street, the world has be- 
gun to change, and it did so the minute OWS adopted the slogan 
“We are the 99%.” Economic inequality has been increasing for over 
half a century; in 1962 the bottom 80% of American households had 
19.1% of the country’s wealth; by 2007 that number had dropped 
to 15.0%. But it took the housing crisis—when the loss became not 
only relative (the share went down to 12.8%) but also absolute (be- 
tween 1983 and 2009 the net worth of the bottom 80% dropped from 
$65,300 to $62,900)—for redistribution (upward) to begin to look 
like a problem (Allegretto 5-6). And it took OWS to make redistri- 
bution (downward) begin to look like a solution. To bring the point a 
little closer to home, it has taken “We are the 99%” to help us profes- 
sors get a clearer take on the fact that when it comes to class differ- 
ence, even though we have understood our universities to be part of 
the solution, they are in fact part of the problem. 

For one thing, just as the top 10% have become disproportion- 
ately richer since 1971, so, according to The American Freshman: 
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Forty-Year Trends, have our students: in 1971 
their median household income was 46% 
above the national median; by 2007 it was 
60% above (Pryor, Hurtado, Saenz, Santos, 
and Korn 24). Peter Sacks observes that in 
the past forty years “not only has social class 
been a generally more intractable problem of 
equal educational opportunity than gender or 
race, but America’s higher education system 
has also become more dangerously stratified 
by class” (211). Which describes the situation 
nicely except insofar as it implies that class 
stratification has been a bug in the education 
system when really (as Bob Meister’s remark 
that “the percentage of the population tar- 
geted by public universities” has been “the 
top 20% of wage-earners” suggests) it is more 
usefully understood as a feature. Indeed, eco- 
nomic inequality is the business we're in. It’s 
only because we exclude lots of students that 
we can plausibly sell the students we admit on 
the economic advantages of having a college 
degree since if everybody had one, those ad- 
vantages would disappear. It’s economically 
advantageous to go to Harvard only because 
hardly anyone goes to Harvard. 

Of course, there are other forms of in- 
equality, and, as Sacks reminds us, we’ve been 
more successful with gender and race than 
with class." It isn’t hard to see why: some of the 
very commitments (e.g., to efficient markets) 
that have increased inequality have also in- 
creased diversity. Antidiscrimination has been 
a hallmark of neoclassical economics ever 
since Gary Becker’s first book, The Economics 
of Discrimination, argued that in competitive 
markets capitalists couldn't afford any preju- 
dices. It’s all very well to want to surround 
yourself with, for example, white males, but 
limiting your labor force in this way (in effect, 
creating a union of white guys) raises the price 
of labor—good for the white guys but not for 
their employer. Which is why, as Becker puts 
it, “discrimination harms W capitalists and 
benefits W workers” (22). Or, more impor- 
tant, why the more competitive the market, 
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the greater the need for the cheapest possible 
labor. W (and even B or A) capitalists who get 
their restaurants staffed by unskilled Mexicans 
in Chicago or their legal documents reviewed 
by highly skilled Indians in New Delhi totally 
understand the virtues of not discriminating. 

The idea here is not, of course, that higher 
education’s commitment to antidiscrimina- 
tion is merely economic; on the contrary, in 
my experience, nothing is more heartfelt than 
the ethical enthusiasm your average professor 
or administrator feels for diversity. The idea, 
rather, is that the success of diversity has been 
a function of the complete compatibility of its 
ethics and its economics. There is no contra- 
diction between the fact that the University 
of Michigan has been the flag bearer for affir- 
mative action ever since Lee Bollinger’s days 
as dean of its Law School and the fact that 
in the same year (2003) that Grutter v. Bol- 
linger was decided, more of Michigan’s enter- 
ing freshmen “came from families earning at 
least $200,000 a year than came from the en- 
tire bottom half of the income distribution” 
(Leonhardt). And five years after the victory 
in Grutter (at a time when the median family 
income in Michigan was $59,618) the (pub- 
lic!) university was reporting that 16.9% of its 
freshmen came from families earning above 
$250,000 and 73.1% from families earning 
above $75,000 (University). 

Now (I’m writing this at the beginning 
of March 2012) the Supreme Court has just 
agreed to review a new affirmative action case, 
and Bollinger, while acknowledging that “in 
this era of economic insecurity” some people 
think any commitment to diversity should 
be focused on “family income” rather than 
race, is saying what every academic I’ve ever 
discussed this with says: “Of course, we want 
both.” But after twenty years of fighting like 
a cornered raccoon on behalf of the one and 
completely ignoring the other, what exactly 
does he think “of course” means? How much 
worse does economic inequality (which began 
its spectacular ascent in the United States in 
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1979, the year after the first landmark diver- 
sity decision, in Bakke) have to get before “we 
want both” sounds hollow not only to the peo- 
ple who hear it but to the people who say it? 

The argument here is not that the com- 
mitment to diversity has caused the increase in 
economic inequality. (It would be closer to the 
truth to say that the commitment to efficient 
markets has caused them both.) It’s that diver- 
sity and antidiscrimination have done and can 
do nothing whatsoever to mitigate economic 
inequality and thus that OWS’s focus on eco- 
nomic inequality (because it has nothing to do 
with discrimination and everything to do with 
redistribution) presents challenges to the uni- 
versity that no amount of piety about any kind 
of diversity—racial or even economic—can 
meet. Why? Well, one obvious reason is that 
if we wanted the unrich to stop being such a 
(vastly) underrepresented minority in our uni- 
versities, we'd have to throw most of our cur- 
rent students out. From this standpoint, the 
most effective version of an occupy movement 
on campuses like Michigan’s would be one in 
which the students stopped occupying it and 
made way for not the 99% but the 75% who 
have been systematically denied admission. 
In addition to solving all diversity problems, 
this would undo the link between being born 
wealthy and earning a degree from an elite 
college. But, of course, it wouldn't really solve 
the inequality problem, since someone would 
still be excluded. And furthermore, even if we 
managed to expand higher education, make 
all universities as good as the best ones, and 
admit everyone to them, it still wouldn’t do 
enough good—as we can see just by looking at 
how our inequality actually works. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the fastest-growing job category in the 
United States (by percentage) is “personal care 
aides.” In 2010 there were about 861,000 of 
them; by 2020 that number will rise to a little 
more than 1,500,000. Their median annual 
wage is $19,640. The second-fastest-growing 
category is “home health aides,” anticipated to 
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go from 1,017,000 to 1,723,000; their wages are 
$20,560 (Lockard and Wolf 100).” More gen- 
erally, of the 163,537,100 jobs expected to ex- 
ist in 2020, only about 20% will require a BA 
(106). So even if we made and kept the prom- 
ise of higher education for all, we wouldn't 
be doing much to minimize inequality. We'd 
be making sure that badly paid personal care 
aides had college degrees, but we wouldn't be 
making them less badly paid.* The nice way to 
put this is to say we'd be increasing equality of 
opportunity. The less nice way is to say we'd 
be asking them to endorse their own immis- 
eration. If you're changing bedpans for $10 an 
hour because you never had the chance to go 
to college, it’s not your fault. But if you did go 
to college and youre still changing bedpans, 
you have no one to blame but yourself. 

The point of equality of opportunity from 
this standpoint is not to produce equality but 
to legitimate inequality, to make sure that 
even if the (very many) losers feel sad they 
won't feel cheated. But why shouldn't they? 
Don’t our students feel cheated when the 
BAs they worked for leave them with noth- 
ing but debt? Don’t our graduate students 
feel cheated when they end up off the tenure 
track and earning, if they’re lucky, $5,000 a 
course?* Critics on the right have disparaged 
Occupy Wall Street for being dominated by 
“spoiled white suburban youths who were 
told that if they went to college they would 
get a high-paying job” (Rodan). But that’s ex- 
actly what gives OWS its bite—the fact that 
many of the people who have been the ben- 
eficiaries of the rising inequality of the past 
forty years have now begun to be its victims. 
We shouldn’t criticize their “Dude, where’s 
my job?” sense of entitlement; we should ex- 
pand it—to all the people who didn’t go to 
college as well as the ones who did, to every- 
body working for $20,000 a year, regardless of 
what degrees they do or don’t have. 

And we should also recognize that in a 
world where most jobs don’t require a college 
education, the more plausible path to equality 
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(even and especially if your PhD is in English) 
is not another degree but, as John Marsh ar- 
gues in Class Dismissed, a union card. For 
years we've scraped by saying (mainly true) 
things like English majors make good lawyers. 
But when there are twice as many new lawyers 
as there are new jobs for lawyers, that defense 
begins to look a little beside the point (Shaer). 
Our goal should not be a world where the 
monetary value of a degree in literature can 
be maximized. It should instead be one where 
it has no monetary value at all, where the prof- 
its of health insurance companies (currently 
at a record high [Abelson]) are down because 
personal care aides are unionized and their 
wages are up and where the virtue of that 
nineteenth-century poetry class is not that it 
sharpens you up for first-year torts but that 
it gives you something to think about (“Lilac 
and star and bird, twined with the chant of 
my soul”) while youre taking care of the old 
people. Whether Whitman on death can con- 
sole them or amuse you is, of course, an open 
question. The value of a job that pays a living 
wage while you look for the answer is not. 





NOTES 


1. If we net out economic inequality, black students 
today are more likely to attend college than whites are 
(it’s called the net black advantage), and if there is any 
worry about the numbers of women in college, it’s that 
they are disproportionately high. 

2. The good news for the third category, “biomedical 
engineers,” is that their median wage is $81,540. The bad 
news is that in 2020 there will be only 25,400 of them, not 
even one for every hundred “aides” (100). 

3. And even if, on the Goldin and Katz model, in- 
creasing the number of college graduates decreased the 
wage premium commanded by workers whose jobs really 
do require a college degree, the gains in equality would 
be achieved just by lowering the wages of the better-paid 
workers, not by raising the wages of the worst-paid ones. 
That’s why the organizers of the Free Higher Education 
movement insist on the “wrong-headedness of the hu- 
man capital argument” and emphasize instead the value 
of “intellectual autonomy” (Reed). 
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4. Take a look at the pay-per-course figures for En- 
glish on Adjunct Project, where anything over $5,000 is 
a very good number and somewhere between $2,000 and 
$4,000 a more common one. 
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WHEN MY BERKELEY COLLEAGUE THE POET ROBERT HASS WROTE FOR 
THE NEW YORK TIMES AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCUPY CAL EVENT OF 


9 November 2011, he described the “strange contingencies” that 
struck his mind (even as the police baton struck his body). Since 
that day, when I was arrested (the police used a technique they calla 
hair-pull takedown) for linking arms with students to protect tents 
erected in solidarity with Occupy and in defiance of the campus’s 
no-tents policy, I too have felt those contingencies. My decision to 
participate was no accident; I wanted to resist the conceptual and 
practical attenuation of the ideal of education as a res publica. But 
at the time of my arrest I had not yet recognized how much Oc- 
cupy resonates with issues I have made the center of my scholarly 
life: vagrancy, mobility, freedom. This brief essay considers the new 
inflection Occupy has given to my understanding of the work of 
education. To exercise freedom of thought is not merely to engage 
heterodox ideas; it is to make thinking take place and take its time. 
It is to refuse attempts to constrain, by regulations concerning time, 
place, and manner, the public exercise of thinking. 


Preoccupations 


In a poem titled “Resolution and Independence” (1802), William 
Wordsworth represents the poet as preoccupied. Despite having his 
spirits initially elevated by the fine weather, he’s worried about his fu- 
ture maintenance, given the recent tendency of poets to be underem- 
ployed or worse (Robert Burns and Thomas Chatterton). He’s worried 
about futures in general, at least in part because, like the weather, his 
moods seem at the mercy of systems and patterns outside his control. 
The figure for his preoccupation is brooding (“Over his own sweet 
voice the Stock-dove broods” [line 5]). At once anticipatory and ges- 
tative, retrospective and melancholy, “broods” captures the complex- 
ity with which one can occupy a present time. I suspect that a great 
number of scholars inhabit this mood, feeling newly vulnerable, even 
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if tenured, to the effects of the general finan- 
cial crisis on the concept of the university. 

Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Inde- 
pendence” has been on my mind recently, 
mostly because of the peculiar question that 
the poet addresses to an old man he espies 
on the margins of a pond: “What occupation 
do you there pursue?” (88) Such a question, 
phrased in terms less formal than Words- 
worth’s, has been the perplexed reaction of 
many to the Occupy Movement. Those who 
support Occupy, as well as those who occupy 
its tents, have been besieged with versions of 
the question. Why are you here? What’s the 
goal? What’s the agenda? More thoughtfully: 
What relation does Occupy have to so-called 
new social movements? How does it connect 
with earlier actions of resistance by organized 
labor to capitalist exploitation? 

Even adepts at reading cultural events 
are puzzled. Fredric Jameson recently sug- 
gested that Occupy, insofar as its (dis)orga- 
nization is allied to that of the “flash mob,” 
might ultimately be legible according to the 
ahistoricity of the “installation”: an “assem- 
blage of heterogeneous objects in a momen- 
tary constellation” (6). In this sense Occupy 
seems the uncanny double rather than the 
antitype of Wall Street’s newer, derivative 
financial tools: the credit default swap and 
collateralized debt obligation, which have 
made possible the transformation of debt 
(the negative face of credit) into a new field 
for capital accumulation. At the same time, 
however, Jameson allowed that, in the spatial 
logic of postmodernity, all politics is about 
territory: “Whether you think of the question 
of Palestine . . . the politics of raw materials 
and extractions... or the problems of citizen- 
ship and immigration . . . today everything 
is about land” (26). The problem, it appears, 
is to understand the relation between this 
spatial dimension of Occupy—in particular 
its reclamation of a public sphere for political 
life—and the history-making agency that has 
been traditionally associated with work. 
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Get a Job 


Almost as common as versions of the ques- 
tion “What does Occupy want?” are more 
virulent and dismissive varieties of “Get a 
job.” Like my niece, who, a few days after her 
aunt had been arrested, celebrated on her 
Facebook page the bulldozing of the remains 
of the Occupy Philadelphia encampment, 
many consider Occupiers layabouts, the lat- 
est incarnation of the class formerly known 
as “those who will not work” (Mayhew) or the 
undeserving poor. Into the latter classification 
would also fall those whose impoverishment 
is construed as the effect of a “choice” to bor- 
row too much for college or a home. Even the 
more financially secure who protest growing 
inequality can be dismissed for wasting their 
time as “community organizers” instead of be- 
ing “job creators.” This critical attitude toward 
Occupiers—the assumption that they are cul- 
pably idle and undeservedly consume tax- 
payer resources—has remarkable similarities 
to critiques of Occupy: it is politically unfo- 
cused, an event or installation that lacks pur- 
pose and wastes energy that would be better 
put toward concrete legislative or social ends. 

These various iterations of the charge that 
Occupy is, like its participants, unfocused and 
unproductive remind me of Wordsworth’s 
famous judgment in “Gipsies” (1807) of the 
“unbroken knot / Of human beings, in the 
self-same spot!” (lines 1-2). Although Gypsies 
are usually classed as vagrants, Wordsworth’s 
Gypsies do not move; indeed, their encamp- 
ment is alleged to provoke the disdain even 
of the stars, those avatars of deep time: “Life 
which the very stars reprove / As on their 
silent tasks they move!” (23-24). Yet Words- 
worth’s poem describes a form of occupation 
legible according to the logic neither of the 
quasi-military, extralegal seizure of space nor 
of pursuit—occupation as work, the present 
moment as means to a particular end. 

An “unbroken knot / Of human beings, in 
the self-same spot” could describe Berkeley’s 
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Sproul lawn on 9 November. Our decision to 
protect the Occupy encampment (versions of 
the “blanket walls” erected in “Gipsies”) by 
linking arms and refusing to disperse was fa- 
mously called by Chancellor Birgeneau “not 
non-violent” civil disobedience. The tents 
of Occupy have provoked state-sponsored 
violence weirdly disproportionate to their 
supposed threat to the “free movement” of 
citizens or to public health and safety. Why? 
Why should the spectacle of human beings— 
be they Gypsies or students—occupying space 
without engaging in productive labor have 
been so disturbing for so long? 

I want to propose that thinking has the 
same form, a form illegible to capitalist ac- 
cumulation. Although thinking does not 
require motionlessness, for Wordsworth— 
most famously in The Prelude—freedom is 
often represented as the capacity to “pause 
for choice” (14.360). In “Resolution and In- 
dependence,” as in “Gipsies,” motionlessness 
is what first attracts the poet’s attention, al- 
though the interrogation (“What occupation 
do you there pursue?”) follows on the old 
man’s slight movement: 


At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 
As if he had been reading ina book. (78-81) 


Here fixity, shifted from the old man’s body 
to his look (“fixedly did look”), is explicitly 
identified with the scholarly activity of read- 
ing. The poem tells us that the old man has 
come “to gather leeches” (100), though we 
know from Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal 
that, with the declining availability of leeches 
and the increasing frailty of his body, the 
leech gatherer they actually met had turned 
to begging and to the resale of books (23-24). 

Each of these contingent details resonates 
in the contemporary context of Occupy. Inso- 
far as Occupy Wall Street tents offer a visual 
image of the relation of finance capitalism to 
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growing social precarity, and given the long- 
standing representation of creditors as leeches, 
it is not far-fetched to consider the encamp- 
ments a way of “gathering leeches.” When 
Occupy takes place on college campuses, it 
underscores the precariousness of indebted 
students and the dwindling of liberal arts edu- 
cation. No longer is mere studying of books or 
ponds deemed “honest maintenance” (“Reso- 
lution” 105). Like the beggar, those engaged in 
reading are without visible means of support. 
As Fred Moten and Stefano Harney remark, 
“Credit pursues the student, offering to match 
credit for debt until enough credits have piled 
up. But the student has a habit, a bad habit. 
She studies. She studies but she does not learn. 
If she learned, they could measure her prog- 
ress, confirm her attributes, give her credit.” 
Unless they are engaged in pursuing credits, 
pursuing a degree as a credential for a job that 
might enable them to pay back their debt, stu- 
dents are easily lumped with the lumpen pro- 
letariat. And we know that the professoriat 
too is under increased pressure to measure the 
productivity of education, even as the “occu- 
pation” of being a student increasingly seems 
like nothing more than delaying entry into 
the class of the un- or underemployed. But 
suppose we were to equate the occupation of 
education not with pursuit—of a degree or a 
job—but with the practice of freedom? 


Having been asked “What occupation do 
you there pursue?” Wordsworth’s leech gath- 
erer responds first “with a flash of mild sur- 
prise” (90). We are surprised by his surprise, 
David Simpson points out, because “the obli- 
gation to account for oneself in the sphere of 
daily life” has become “the essence of modern 
democratic interaction, only slightly less ag- 
gressive than the famous Althusserian mo- 
ment of interpellation, “hey you!” (25). But the 
Occupy protests may have given us a new way 
to understand this reaction. Perhaps the leech 
gatherer responds with surprise to the form of 
the question, to the poet’s singular (but now 
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dominant) understanding of occupation as 
something not yet achieved, an object of pur- 
suit, evoked in the temporal trajectory of the 
poet's initial salutation: “This morning gives 
us promise of a glorious day” (84). This lan- 
guage of promise and credit correlates with 
the poet’s representation of the affective vicis- 
situdes of anxiety; for fear of future poverty, 
he cannot inhabit the present except as guilty 
recreation. The leech gatherer, by contrast, 
represents “occupation” as both the mereness 
of inhabiting the earth and the enriched at- 
tention of cognition. Subsisting in thought. 


The Scholar-Gipsy . 


The beneficiary of a private annuity that took 
the place of a university fellowship he dis- 
dained to pursue, Wordsworth could still ex- 
press nostalgia for (or fantasize) a society and 
a university system that supported indigent 
students, who, 


errant in the quest 
Of Patron, famous school or friendly nook, 
Where, pensioned, they in shelter might sit 
down, 
From town to town, and through wide 
scattered realms 
Journeyed with ponderous folios in their 
hands; 
And, often, starting from some covert place, 
Saluted the chance comer on the road, 
Crying, “An obolus, a penny give 
To a poor scholar!” (Prel. 3.469-77) 


Some at Berkeley and elsewhere have carried 
signs with the slogan “Education Is Our Oc- 
cupation.” Uniting two entities increasingly 
known by the terms content provider and 
consumer (or debtor), the slogan reasserts 
an understanding of education as one of the 
public goods beggared by neoliberal policies 
oriented toward private enterprise. 

I was reminded of Wordsworth’s represen- 
tation of the scholar as beggar when I received 
notice in March that I was charged with two 
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misdemeanor offenses for having linked arms 
on 9 November. Initially I confused one of the 
statutes I was charged with violating, Cali- 
fornia Penal Code 647c, with another statute, 
647(c), a vagrancy statute amended in 1961. The 
vagrancy law was amended because the lan- 
guage of the original statute, 647(1), criminal- 
ized an identity (“is a vagrant”) rather than an 
act: “Every person (except a California Indian) 
without visible means of support who has the 
physical ability to work, and who does not seek 
employment, nor labor when employment is of- 
fered to him, is a vagrant.” Adopting language 
recommended by a University of California, 
Berkeley, law professor, Arthur H. Sherry, the 
1961 amendment, 647(c), renamed vagrancy 
“disorderly conduct” (“every person who ac- 
costs other persons in any public place open to 
the public for the purpose of begging or solicit- 
ing alms is guilty of disorderly conduct”). 

I was not being charged with soliciting 
alms, of course—although that’s one way of 
describing the political movement to refund 
public education. The title of a recent special 
issue of the journal Qui Parle, for example, 
Higher Education on Its Knees, was inspired 
by the popular Italian protest slogan (“Li- 
struzione é in ginocchio”) that, as Michelle 
Ty points out, ambiguously uses genuflection 
to represent “recovery, supplication, or some- 
thing else altogether” (3). But I’m intrigued by 
how the earlier vagrancy statute, which made 
unemployment a crime, seems to haunt the 
later statute. 

The statute I was charged with violating 
became law in 1967, two years after the Watts 
riots in Los Angeles, the Selma march, and 
the Free Speech Movement protests at Berke- 
ley. The bill proposing a new section, 647c, 
“Obstruction of Free Movement in a Public 
Place,” was initially drafted with language 
remarkably similar to the antibegging statute 
647(c), although it was amended as follows: 


‘The people of the State of California do en- 
act as follows: 
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correspondents at large 


“Education Is Our Occupation” 


SECTION 1. Section 647c is added to the Pe- 
nal Code, to read: 

647c. Every person who;white soliciting 
customers, patronage; sates, donations; or 
abms;wihtfuby-harasses; annoys; willfully 
and maliciously obstructs the free movement 
of-or-mrotests; any person on any street, side- 
walk, or other public place or in any place 
open to the public is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The change in the law no doubt responds in 
part to constitutional challenges concern- 
ing due process; Fenster v. Leary (1967), for 
example, held that repeated arrest for living 
“with no visible means of support” unreason- 
ably punished “conduct... which in no way 
impinges on the rights or interests of oth- 
ers....” But even as the phrase describing the 
speech content of the offending act (“soliciting 
... alms”) was removed, the context of the 
law’s enactment suggests that the formal neu- 
trality of the law’s “time, place, and manner” 
restriction was in fact designed to neutralize 
or disable political speech (see Terada). 

The bill proposing 647c was supported 
by a letter from the presiding judge of the Los 
Angeles County Municipal Court, Charles H. 
Woodmansee, who wrote to Governor Rea- 
gan, “For more than two years, at several loca- 
tions in the L.A. Judicial District, organized 
groups, including the Black Muslims, have 
persistently harassed and impeded the prog- 
ress of persons on and along the walkway 
approaches to the buildings.” According to 
Woodmansee, “Enforcement of the citizen’s 
right of free movement along these walkways” 
was “hampered by the lack of an applicable or- 
dinance since the property, although located 
in the city, is owned by the county. Under this 
circumstance, neither the Police Department 
nor the Sheriff’s Office can make arrests.” 
Hence the proposal of a new state law. 

Upholding the right of free movement, 
the law restricts freedom of assembly and the 
right to occupy public space as a territory for 
living. Although it might be objected that in- 
quiries into the political agenda of Occupiers 
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are different in kind from police interroga- 
tions of people stationed in the public way 
“without visible means of support,” I would 
argue that such questions reflect a narrowing 
of freedom and of the concept of the politi- 
cal. A sign at Sproul Plaza in November read, 
“If Money Is Speech, So Are Tents.” The allu- 
sion to the 2010 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court granting rights of citizen- 
ship (speech) to corporations underscores 
one discursive function of Occupy. Exercis- 
ing the right of assembly against time, place, 
and manner restrictions, Occupiers give 
new meaning to (or reclaim) the title of the 
plaintiff in the Supreme Court case, “Citizens 
United,” by powerfully representing as a “cor- 
poration” a postindustrial reserve army with 
no place in the world except the public sphere. 
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PMLA invites members of the association 
to submit letters that comment on ar- 
ticles in previous issues or on matters of 
general scholarly or critical interest. The 
editor reserves the right to reject or edit 
Forum contributions and offers the PMLA 
authors discussed in published letters an 
opportunity to reply. Submissions of more 
than one thousand words are not consid- 
ered. The journal omits titles before per- 
sons’ names and discourages endnotes 
and works-cited lists in the Forum. Let- 
ters should be e-mailed to pmlaforum@ 
mla.org or be printed double-spaced 
and mailed to PMLA Forum, Modern 
Language Association, 26 Broadway, 3rd 
floor, New York, NY 10004-1789. 
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Ecocriticism’s Growth and Diversity 
To THE EDITOR: 


As an insider to the history of ecocriticism, I was familiar with 
most of the information reported by Cheryll Glotfelty in “The Forma- 
tion of a Field: Ecocriticism in America” (127.3 [2012]: 607-16), Michelle 
Balaev’s interview with her, but I appreciated its appearance in PMLA. A 
number of additions can be offered here to supplement Glotfelty’s recol- 
lections, which, ironically, omit the role of the MLA in the natal phase 
of ecocriticism in the early 1990s. Her historic 1989 letter proposing 
the creation of a new discipline and our subsequent meeting in Chi- 
cago jolted me into a Monsieur Jourdain-like awareness that I had been 
unwittingly writing ecocriticism all along—and so had a lot of other 
people. As we hatched plans for the now canonical Ecocriticism Reader 
I got the idea to propose and chair an MLA convention session on the 
greening of literary study. My call for papers in 1990 brought many re- 
plies, from which I could have chosen a few outstanding panelists, but 
the proposed session got turned down. When the proposal was resub- 
mitted, in 1991, the result was Ecocriticism: The Greening of Literary 
Studies, a landmark session at the 107th MLA convention, in San Fran- 
cisco, which predated by a few months the Western Literature Associa- 
tion conference that Glotfelty alludes to as the genesis of the Association 
for the Study of Literature and Environment (ASLE). Modestly request- 
ing a meeting room with twenty-five seats, we were stunned by the more 
than one hundred attendees who forced us into a last-minute search for 
a larger space. After all the papers had been delivered, we passed around 
a sign-up sheet so that we could stay in touch with all the attendees. 

My own earliest ecocritical essays, which found their way into the 
bibliography that led Glotfelty to write her famed form letter (reproduced 
in Balaev’s interview), discussed air pollution’s effect on body and brain 
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and had little, if anything, to do with nature 
writing, the originating genre of the ecocritical 
movement, now vastly expanded into multiple 
disciplines. Lurking under the surface of those 
early writings were intimations of Darwinian 
evolution, the force of the environment on the 
human body, and the nature of consciousness. 
Today a proliferation of fields, such as behavioral 
ecology, treats subjects like these. In June 2001 
Joseph Carroll’s talk at the ASLE conference at 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, “Adap- 
tation, Environment, and Literary Study,” gath- 
ered up some of the ecocritical threads woven 
through his already influential book Evolution 
and Literary Theory and offered life-changing 
epiphanies for the humanities. What there be- 
gan as a Darwinian ecology opened doors from 
the humanities into the sciences—most recently, 
into paleoanthropology and archaeology—and, 
in my case, into consciousness studies. This tra- 
jectory can be seen in my 2009 book The Nature 
of Being Human: From Environmentalism to 
Consciousness. After the book’s final chapter, 
“My Life as a Robot,” I pursued its theme—“eco” 
with a vengeance!—even further in my essay 
“Free As We Need to Be.” Few readers of that 
overview will fail to notice the extent to which 
“[t]he old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
My article “How We Became So Beautiful and 
Bright: Deep History and Evolutionary Anthro- 
pology” entails still broader perspectives (see 
http://hfromm.net/professional). Most of these 
writings would not exist without the genera- 
tive force of ecocriticism, extending well beyond 
the earlier social challenges of ecofeminism, 
environmental justice, capitalist critique, envi- 
ronmental law, and subaltern-cultures studies, 
among other disciplines. 

Indeed, as I write this letter, Science, Na- 
ture, and the news media dependent on them are 
reporting on the trillions of microbes constitut- 
ing a microbiome in our guts and on our skins. 
These almost invisible life-forms (our own per- 
sonal Higgs bosons), like the more visible, bio- 
logically diverse animals from whom we derive, 
dissolve the traditional, humanist boundaries 
between an imperial “us” and a merely ancillary 
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“environment.” Even a discipline as modest as 
ecocriticism, having expanded so greatly over 
the past twenty-five years, can be sure that infi- 
nite worlds remain for exploration. 


Harold Fromm 
Institute of the Environment 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


Reply: 


I appreciate Harold Fromm’s emphasis on 
the diverse approaches found in the ecocritical 
field and on the relevance of ecocriticism to the 
goals and activities of the MLA because this 
was the future envisioned by the early scholars. 
Ecocriticism is an expansive, interdisciplin- 
ary field of study that arose from a shared de- 
sire for a new literary theory and practice. This 
shared interest has made ecocriticism a robust 
field that continues to grow, as seen in the new- 
est ecocriticism program in the United States: 
the literature-and-environment program that 
started in the fall of 2012 in the English depart- 
ment at the University of Idaho, spearheaded 
by Scott Slovic, Jennifer Ladino, Erin James, 
Janis Johnson, and Jodie Nicotra. The field is 
also becoming rooted as an academic discipline 
around the world, in countries such as China, 
India, Brazil, and Australia, to name only a few. 

Although it may be enticing to try to pin- 
point the exact second when ecocriticism was 
born, the formation of a discipline is never 
that clean. The field grew out of a community 
of scholars interested in the wide relations be- 
tween peoples and places, society and nature, 
literature and the environment. The ecocritical 
field was building across conferences, disci- 
plines, and institutions over several decades 
to gain a critical momentum in the early 1990s 
that led to the founding of ASLE in 1992. 

In foraging in the ecocritical past to find 
stories of the field’s origins, I chose to start with 
Cheryll Glotfelty, who initiated the idea for the 
first ecocritical anthology in the 1989 letter 
that she wrote as a graduate student. My lon- 
ger project entails a series of interviews of the 
major ecocritical scholars who were active in 
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the formative years of the field, which will ac- 
company my interview with Glotfelty. Her let- 
ter and the ideas brought forth in it, along with 
the anthology she coedited with Fromm, helped 
catalyze the public recognition of a field. In this 
old, wrinkled letter (complete with handwriting 
in the margins), Glotfelty invites others to help 
develop ecocriticism as a discipline, collabo- 
rate with her on an ecocritical anthology, and 
circulate an ecocritical bibliography (she at- 
tached her own twenty-page bibliography). The 
collaborative spirit that pervades her letter is a 
characteristic element that defines not only the 
historical formation of ecocriticism in America 
but also the interdisciplinarity across tradition- 
ally separated fields that continues to define 
ecocriticism. In addition, Glotfelty’s letter ex- 
presses a type of sustainable intellectual ethos 
that inquires how we as scholars can preserve 
and expand a critical practice, as well as how 
we might make our work matter in the world. 

This latter concern has been contained by 
the term social activism, but it can also be un- 
derstood as the extension of a literary criticism 
that connects the meanings inside and outside 
of texts. Glotfelty’s question “How can one, as 
a literary critic and teacher, contribute to the 
ecological health of the planet?” is a pivotal 
concern that ties together the spheres of the 
personal and public, the individual and society 
(610). While ecocriticism places this concern at 
the forefront of its practice, the question of how 
academic scholarship relates to the wider world 
always underlies literary criticism. 

‘The ability to cross traditional borders, in- 
novate, diversify, and collaborate that character- 
izes ecocriticism also defines many principles of 
literary criticism today. Literary criticism is by 
nature theoretically and practically dependent 
on different systems of knowledge and types of 
interpretation that elucidate meaning, value, 
and form. To a certain degree, literary theory 
and criticism are necessarily invested in ex- 
ploring the problem of the connection between 
the personal and political, the theoretical and 
practical. Perhaps the term social activism is a 
misnomer because literary theory and criticism 
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are anchored in the trade winds of language and 
experience that produce ethical dilemmas aris- 
ing from the relation between ideas and actions. 

The question remains for literary criticism 
as it does for society: “What is the connection be- 
tween the text and world, ideas and actions?” In 
thinking of the relation between scholarship and 
activism that seems most urgent in ecocriticism, 
I am reminded of a poem by Adrienne Rich 
(1929-2012), entitled simply “18,” that addresses 
this question of connection between inner and 
outer worlds. The poem’s speaker explains: 


The problem is 
to connect, without hysteria, the pain 
of any one’s body with the pain of the body’s 
world 
For it is the body’s world 
they are trying to destroy forever 
(Your Native Land, Your Life; 
New York: Norton, 1986; print; 100) 


The full poem expresses a tragic view of ex- 
istence that imagines the individual as discon- 
nected from her own body, other individuals, 
society, and nature. Yet the speaker articulates 
the need to reconnect the broken ties between 
self and other, mind and body, and human be- 
ings and nature in order to fully inhabit one’s 
life. The disparate self exists in the desire to re- 
turn to the other—body, society, environment. 
This attempt to harmonize self and other can 
also be understood as the effort to interpret 
existence, which is a view traced back through 
the historical development of literary theory 
and criticism. As found in Rich’s poem, the act 
of locating knowledge in the relations between 
two worlds of meaning, a gesture of connect- 
ing parts to the whole that ties the individual 
to society and to nature, speaks to the linking 
of diverse disciplinary worlds that accompanies 
literary analysis. One of the refreshing elements 
of ecocriticism that has allowed it to thrive in 
different parts of the world is its ability to situate 
the problem of interpretation in the relational 
dynamic between theory and social action. 


Michelle Balaev 
Wake Forest University 
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Reply: 


I am chagrined that I forgot to mention 
the 1991 MLA convention session that Harold 
Fromm organized and on which I presented. 
Fromm’s idea of proposing a special session on 
ecocriticism at the convention to raise interest 
in the topic and perhaps to garner essays for the 
anthology bore fruit, and thanks to him The 
Ecocriticism Reader features essays by three of 
the panel’s participants: Alison Byerly, Cynthia 
Deitering, and William Howarth, the respon- 
dent. (The third presenter was Sean O’Grady.) 
Now that my memory is jogged, I recall the 
madcap scramble for a bigger room and the im- 
promptu collection of people’s names and ad- 
dresses. The resulting mailing list was used to 
announce the formation of the Association for 
the Study of Literature and Environment (ASLE) 
less than a year later, at the 1992 Western Lit- 
erature Association (WLA) conference in Reno. 

I’m wondering if I may have forgotten the 
MLA’s role in the natal phase of ecocriticism 
because I and many early ecocritics have tended 
to think of the MLA as an antagonist rather 
than an ally? To many of us the MLA looms as 
a large, intimidating, conservative association 
whose first answer is likely to be no, suggest- 
ing a code to crack, a wall to breach, a party to 
crash. Because the MLA is the major American 
professional organization for the study of lan- 
guage and literature, it is important for any new 
critical movement to try to be represented at the 
MLA convention and in PMLA. But the way is 
full of roadblocks, and acceptance comes only 
belatedly, well after a field is already established. 

Recognizing the power and importance of 
the MLA, in the early 1990s I formally applied 
to add a discussion group on literature and envi- 
ronment. The answer was no. So, after ASLE was 
formed, Mike Branch and I began to pursue the 
possibility of ASLE’s becoming an allied organi- 
zation of the MLA. We learned that to be con- 
sidered an allied organization—and thus have 
a voice at the annual convention—an organiza- 
tion must have been in existence for at least six 
years, have bylaws and scholarly publications, 
and have organized at least two prior special 
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sessions. In due course we applied, and ASLE fi- 
nally became an allied organization, holding its 
first entitled MLA convention sessions in 1998. 

The conservatism built into the MLA pro- 
tects this prestigious association from the em- 
barrassment of indulging in passing critical 
fads and entertaining offbeat political perspec- 
tives. But its insurance against risk is bought at 
the price of innovation. Since the exciting 1991 
MLA special session, Fromm has proposed two 
other special sessions on emerging directions 
in literary studies, one on literary Darwinism, 
the other a few years later on enactive criticism. 
Both were turned down. 

Given this history of rejection, I was sur- 
prised when Michelle Balaev informed me that 
she intended to submit our interview to PMLA 
and stunned to learn that the interview was 
accepted, slated to be published with a cluster 
of essays on sustainability, an essay on climate 
change, and another on waste. Some ecocritics 
will view the greening of the MLA with skep- 
ticism, reluctant to trade ecocriticism’s radical 
edge for suspect respectability. However, I be- 
lieve that the mainstreaming of environmental 
criticism will give scholar-activists leverage 
to teach green and to press for curricular and 
policy changes at the colleges and universities 
where they work. 

Still, I hope that we can build on the changes 
instigated by PMLA’s recent editors and continue 
their effort to make the MLA and PMLA more 
receptive to new ideas. I would love to see PMLA 
be as cutting-edge in literary studies as Science 
and Nature are in the sciences. Wouldn't it be 
great for the media to report on new ways of 
thinking recently published in PMLA? Wouldn't 
it be refreshing if experimental, controversial, 
and even wild ideas were granted sessions at the 
MLA convention? A word of advice, however: 
schedule those sessions in big rooms. As the 
pace of change in the world accelerates, I would 
like to urge the MLA leadership to ask how the 
world’s largest professional organization for the 
study of modern languages and literatures—and 
its annual convention and journal—can be made 
more avant-garde. The changes may have to be 
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structural, not just attitudinal. The MLA could 
follow the lead of the WLA, which is preparing a 
special issue of its journal, Western American Lit- 
erature, devoted to the work of younger scholars. 


Cheryll Glotfelty 


University of Nevada, Reno 


Auden and the Poetics of Flight 
To THE EDITOR: 


Readers of Marit J. MacArthur’s “One 
World? The Poetics of Passenger Flight and the 
Perception of the Global” (127.2 [2012]: 264-82) 
may be interested in W. H. Auden’s poem “In 
Transit,” written probably in 1950, which has 
something to say about every one of the issues 
that the essay explores. The abstract of the es- 
say (424) could almost serve as a summary of the 
poem. “In Transit” may be found in any edition of 
Auden’s Collected Poems; it was first published in 
his book Nones (1951) under the title “Air Port.” 


Edward Mendelson 
Columbia University 


Reply: 


I am grateful to Edward Mendelson for 
drawing attention to W. H. Auden in connec- 
tion with my essay. There is in cultural-literary 
history an inherent risk that, caught up in the 
larger stories we are trying to tell, we may over- 
look the subtle insights of individual works of 
literature. To my own work in this area, I also 
try to bring the strengths of author-centered 
close reading. In this regard, the expertise of 
scholars like Mendelson is invaluable. 

While no single poem encompasses my 
entire argument about the poetics and ethics 
of flight, there is no doubt that Auden has in- 
sights to offer. Given the scope of my topic and 
the word limit for PMLA, for the final version of 
my essay I had to make extensive cuts. Among 
the most painful were a consideration of James 
Dickey’s “Falling” and a section further discuss- 
ing Auden, including “Journal of an Airman” 
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(1932), whose possibly fascist narrator suggests 
that “geography is just about a hundred thou- 
sand million times more important to [modern 
man] than history,” and “On the Circuit” (1963), 
whose humorously cynical speaker is “an air- 
borne instrument” (The English Auden: Poems, 
Essays, and Dramatic Writings, 1927-1939; Ed. 
Edward Mendelson; New York: Random, 1977; 
print; 420; The Collected Poems; Ed. Mendelson; 
New York: Mod. Lib., 2007; print; 729). I might 
have mentioned “In Transit” as well. 

However, the poem does not deal primar- 
ily with the jet passenger's aerial perspective, 
which was my chief interest in the essay. Rather, 
“In Transit” is located, if anywhere, in the “no- 
where” of an anonymous airport—thus Auden’s 
original title. It also dates from the immediate 
postwar era, not the period on which my es- 
say focused: roughly 1965-80, when access to 
commercial passenger flight was becoming 
more widespread and was, as I put it, no longer 
thrilling and not yet tedious. (The transatlantic, 
well-traveled Auden, prescient about so many 
aspects of contemporary life, articulated the 
worldly sense of tedium before it became famil- 
iar to many. It probably helped that commercial 
airports were less welcoming in his time.) The 
traveler’s malaise in the poem is postwar in its 
hopelessness about avoiding violence or chal- 
lenging ancient, unjust power hierarchies and 
in its complicated nostalgia for and mistrust of 
a rooted, traditional existence, which the war 
had apparently destroyed in Europe. The poem 
takes to the air only in the last of six stanzas: 


[A voice] calls me again to our plane and 
soon we are floating above 
A possessed congested surface, a world: 
down there 
Motives and natural processes are stirred by 
spring 
And wrongs and graves grow greenly; 
slaves in quarries 
Against their wills feel the will to live 
renewed by the song 
Of a loose bird, maculate cities are spared 
Through the prayers of illiterate saints, and 
an ancient 


ers 


Feud re-opens with the debacle of a river. 
(The Collected Poems 540) 


One of many observations we could make about 
“In Transit” is that it links flight with an under- 
standable pessimism about human nature and 
fantasies of improving it. This sentiment is fa- 
miliar from earlier, better-known poems such as 
“Musée des Beaux Arts,” which dates from 1938, 
the same year Auden coined the word apolitical, 
as I mentioned in briefly reviewing the poetry of 
aerial bombing. It is also significant that the bleak 
outlook of “In Transit” arises primarily through 
meditation on the scene of an airport, a place that 
often inspires feelings of dislocation and unease 
as well as a certain pleasant sense of anonymity. 

To be sure, airports are central to the cul- 
ture of flight; David Pascoe discusses “In Tran- 
sit” in his seminal Airspaces (2001). However, 
the now ubiquitous experience of passenger 
flight and the aerial perspective it provides have 
inspired a distinct genre of poetry, one that 
is continuous with the Romantic tradition of 
landscape meditation and that holds my criti- 
cal interest more than most writing about air- 
ports. Readers familiar with the entire poem 
may notice that the tone of “In Transit,” domi- 
nated by the airport’s vague sense of ennui, gets 
something of a lift in the final stanza—literally, 
as the plane ascends, and figuratively, as the 
world’s intractable problems are depicted as 
entangled with its vast, cyclical natural beauty. 
Often in poetry of passenger flight, the lyric im- 
pulse arises in response to the aerial perspec- 
tive even as that perspective—with the supreme 
freedom from earthly obligations that it implies 
and enacts—involves the thoughtful passenger 
in the ethical conundrums of globalization. 

In an early version of my essay, the follow- 
ing passage from Auden’s essay “American Po- 
etry” (1956) served as an epigraph: 


Forum 


It is an unforgettable experience for anyone 
born on the other side of the Atlantic to take 
a plane journey by night across the United 
States. Looking down he will see the lights 
of some town like a last outpost in a dark- 
ness stretching for hours ahead, and real- 
ize that, even if there is no longer an actual 
frontier, this is still a continent only par- 
tially settled and developed, where human 
activity seems a tiny thing in comparison to 
the magnitude of the earth, and the equality 
of men not some dogma of politics or juris- 
prudence but a self-evident fact. 
(“The Dyer’s Hand” and Other Essays; 
New York: Vintage, 1968; print; 358) 


In some respects, the guarded idealism of this 
meditation, published five years before the first 
human being was sent into space (Yuri Gaga- 
rin), anticipates astronauts’ reflections on first 
seeing the earth from space. It is typical of what 
the geographer Denis Cosgrove calls “whole- 
earth discourse,” emphasizing the essential 
unity and fragility of the globe (Apollo’s Eye: 
A Cartographic Genealogy of the Earth in the 
Western Imagination; Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins UP, 2001; print; 262). As he did in respect 
to so many contemporary concerns, Auden 
got there first. His imaginative and ethical re- 
sponses to what we now call globalization are 
still instructive, and his work is largely free of 
the ugly prejudices of many of his contempo- 
raries. It is heartening to see recent work on the 
poet—most obviously Aidan Wasley’s The Age 
of Auden (2011)—register anew his deep influ- 
ence on a generation of American and other 
English-language poets and his central impor- 
tance to the study of twentieth-century poetry. 


Marit J. MacArthur 
California State University, Bakersfield 
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[Note: The Executive Council voted to approve these minutes at its May 2012 meeting.] 


Tis COUNCIL MET ON 24-25 FEBRUARY 2012 AT THE MLA OFFICE IN NEW YORK. PRESI- 
dent Michael Bérubé presided. The officers present were First Vice President Mari- 
anne Hirsch, Second Vice President Margaret W. Ferguson, and Executive Director Rose- 
mary G. Feal. The Executive Council members present were Samer M. Ali, Barbara K. 
Altmann, Jonathan Arac, Debra Ann Castillo, Jennifer Crewe, Dorothea Heitsch, Maria 
Herrera-Sobek, Lanisa Kitchiner, Lutz Koepnick, Richard M. Ohmann, Karin C. Ryding, 
Mecca Jamilah Sullivan, and Kathleen Woodward. Lawrence |. Buell was absent. The 
MLA staff members present were Director of Operations Terrence Callaghan, Director of 
Bibliographic Information Services and Editor of the MLA International Bibliography Bar- 
bara Chen, Director of Scholarly Communication Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Director of Pro- 
grams and ADFL Nelly Furman, Associate Executive Director and Director of Publishing 
Operations Judy Goulding, Director of Financial Operations Amilde Hadden, Director of 
Convention Programs Maribeth T. Kraus, Director of Research and ADE David Laurence, 
and Assistant to the Executive Director and Coordinator of Governance Carol Zuses. 

On 24 February, the council began by meeting in executive session to review 
council members’ fiduciary responsibilities. Following the executive session, the coun- 
cil convened in regular session to begin working though its agenda. Soon after lunch, 
the council met in subcommittees. The Subcommittee on Administration and Finance 
reviewed four staff reports and one staff request and considered appointments to five 
MLA committees. Attending were Michael Bérubé, chair; Maria Herrera-Sobek; Lanisa 
Kitchiner; Lutz Koepnick; and Karin Ryding. The Subcommittee on Projects (Marianne 
Hirsch, chair; Samer Ali; Barbara Altmann; Jonathan Arac; and Richard Ohmann) met 
to discuss four staff reports and two staff requests and to consider appointments to six 
MLA committees. The Subcommittee on Meetings and Publications (Margaret Ferguson, 
chair; Debra Castillo; Jennifer Crewe; Dorothea Heitsch; Mecca Sullivan; and Kathleen 
Woodward) reviewed five staff reports and two requests and considered appointments 
to six MLA committees. At the conclusion of the subcommittee meetings, the full coun- 
cil reconvened in regular session to hear the reports and recommendations of its sub- 
committees and to begin taking action on the requests before it. On 25 February, in 
three regular sessions, the council continued working through its agenda. The council 
adjourned at 1:55 p.m., having concluded all the business before it. 

The council took the following actions: 
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Nobel Laureate Orhan Pamuk’s 
second novel, translated into 
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moving story of a family gath- 





ering the summer before the 
Turkish military coup of 1980. In a crumbling man- 
sion in Cennethisar (formerly a fishing village, now a 
posh resort near Istanbul) the old widow Fatma awaits 
the annual summer visit of her grandchildren. The 
widow has lived in the village for decades, ever since 
her husband, an idealistic young doctor, first arrived 
to serve the poor fishermen. Now mostly bedridden 
she shares memories, and grievances, of those early 
years with her faithful servant Recep, a dwarf—and 
the doctor's illegitimate son. As her visiting family 
is drawn further into a growing political cataclysm, 
their story serves as metaphor for Turkey's tumultuous 


century-long struggle for modernity. 
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Texas ranch house, five orphans gather to hear a sto- 
ry about a quest for a terrible weapon. Before them 
lies a long black box with five latches. As the owner 
of the box settles into a curious tale of revenge, 
the children grow more and more captivated, even 
as we grow more and more afraid that a new crime 
may await them all, especially as clocks in Upshur 


County approach midnight. 
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Minutes of the MLA Executive Council 


1. Administration and Finance. The council received 
the independent auditor’s report and financial statements 
for the year ended 31 August 2011, which showed that 
the association concluded the fiscal year with a surplus 
of $723,639 in the unrestricted fund. Members of the 
council’s Audit Committee commented briefly on their 
meeting with representatives of the independent auditor, 
EisnerAmper LLP, and the council voted to accept and ap- 
prove the audit report and financial statements. 

The council also received the Finance Committee’s 
report, which reviewed the budget for the current fiscal 
year using four-month projections. Rosemary Feal said it 
was too early in the fiscal year to make changes to bud- 
get projections, except in the categories where actual 
revenue and expenses had been recorded (e.g., for the 
convention), and she noted that the overall budget deficit 
reported in October had been reduced. Feal reviewed the 
status of the association’s reserves (the endowment plus 
the cash reserve) and explained that the association does 
not draw on the endowment to pay operating expenses. 
She also responded to council members’ questions. 

The Finance Committee asked the council to con- 
sider several matters relating to the preparation of a bud- 
get for the fiscal year 2012-13, and the council authorized 
the staff to prepare a balanced budget. 

The council adopted the following resolution re- 
lating to financial management. [Note: The president 
certified the council’s action by signing the original docu- 
ment containing the resolution. The document was then 
stamped with the association’s corporate seal.] 


WHEREAS, article 4, section E of the constitution of the 
Modern Language Association provides as follows: “The 
permanent fund of the association and its other endow- 
ment funds shall be administered by a board of three 
trustees, each appointed by the Executive Council for 
a three-year term, the three terms to be staggered by 
one year. One of the trustees shall be designated the 
managing trustee”; and 

WHEREAS, Herbert Lindenberger, Malcolm Smith, and 
Catharine Stimpson have been appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council as the three trustees with authority to ad- 
minister the permanent fund of the association and its 
other endowment funds, and Malcolm Smith has been 
designated the managing trustee of this committee (the 
“Permanent Fund Committee”); 

NOW, THEREFORE, be it 

RESOLVED, that, upon the written direction to Rose- 
mary G. Feal as executive director, Judy Goulding as 
associate executive director and director of publishing 
operations, and Terrence Callaghan as director of op- 
erations of any member of the Permanent Fund Com- 
mittee to effect the purchase, transfer, sale, or other 
disposition of any security or securities held in the per- 
manent fund or any other endowment funds, the exec 
utive director, associate executive director and director 
of publishing operations, and director of operations be 
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and hereby are authorized and directed to take all such 
steps and to execute and deliver all such documents 
as they shall deem necessary or appropriate to effect 
such purchase, transfer, sale, or other disposition; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that the president of the MLA be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to certify this reso- 
lution to any third party requiring delivery of same in 
order to substantiate the proper authority for the dis- 
position of the securities of the permanent fund or any 
other endowment funds. 


The council authorized the following staff mem- 
bers to sign nonpayroll checks over $1,000: Terrence 
Callaghan, Barbara Chen, Rosemary Feal, Judy Goulding, 
Maribeth Kraus, and David Laurence. 

Finally, the council reappointed Jennifer Crewe and 
appointed Richard Ohmann to the council’s Audit Com- 
mittee for 2012. 

2. Revision of the MLA Dues Schedule. The Executive 
Council confirmed the action taken by the 2012 Delegate 
Assembly to revise the dues schedule of the association 
(see May 2012 PMLA 672-74). The table on page 1026 
shows the new dues schedule, which includes increases 
over the next three years. 

3. Establishment of Task Force on Doctoral Study in 
Modern Language and Literature. Pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the council’s planning group on graduate 
education (see May 2012 PMLA 692), the council estab- 
lished the Task Force on Doctoral Study in Modern Lan- 
guage and Literature and gave it the following charge: 


The Task Force on Doctoral Study in Modern Language and 
Literature will consider the prospects for doctoral study in 
modern language and literature in the light of transforma- 
tions in higher education and scholarly communication, 
including: developments in the academic job market, 
changing conditions and expectations for new faculty 
members, and placements in nonfaculty positions. The 
task force will review information on the current state of 
graduate education, including but not limited to questions 
of cost, program structure (including examinations and 
dissertation expectations), time to degree, diversity, pro- 
fessional development, and job placement. The task force 
will study relevant MLA documents and other publica- 
tions, consult with appropriate experts on specific topics, 
and solicit opinions widely through venues such as open 
meetings at the annual convention. The task force should 
identify several graduate programs already exploring new 
approaches to doctoral education or prepared to do so 
and assess implementation strategies in collaboration 
with faculty members in those programs. The task force 
will conclude its work by communicating its findings to the 
Executive Council and recommending a course of action. 


The task force is to have a term of approximately two 
years. It will hold meetings in 2012 and 2013; it is expected 
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Proposed Dues Schedule 


Dues Class Current Dues Schedule 2013 2014 2015 
1 Under $15,000 $25 $26 $27 $28 
2 $15,000-$20,000 $40 $42 $44 $46 
3 $20,000-$30,000 $50 $52 $54 $56 
4 $30,000—-$40,000 $70 $73 $76 $79 
5 $40,000-$50,000 $85 $88 $91 $94 
6 $50,000-$60,000 $100 $104 $108 $112 
7 $60,000—$70,000 $115 $120 $125 $130 
8 $70,000-$80,000 $130 $135 $140 $145 
9 $80,000—$100,000 $145 $151 $157 $163 
R $100,000-$120,000 $165 $172 $179 $187 
T $120,000-$140,000 $185 $193 $201 $210 
V $140,000-$160,000 $205 $214 $223 $232 
W $160,000-$180,000 $230 $240 $250 $260 
X $180,000-$200,000 $255 $266 $277 $289 
Z Over $200,000 $280 $292 $304 $317 
E Student $20 $21 $22 $23 
L Joint Secondary $40 $42 $44 $46 


to submit a progress report to the council in February 
2013 and its final report no later than February 2014. The 
council appointed the members of the task force: Car- 
los J. Alonso, Columbia Univ.; Russell A. Berman, Stanford 
Univ. (chair); Sylvie Debevec Henning, East Carolina Univ.; 
Lanisa Kitchiner, Howard Univ.; Bethany Nowviskie, Univ. 
of Virginia; Elizabeth Schwartz, San Joaquin Delta Coll., 
CA; Sidonie Ann Smith, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and 
Kathleen Woodward, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 

4. Establishment of Steering Committee on New Struc 
tures for Languages in Higher Education. Pursuant to the 
recommendation of the council’s planning group on the 
association’s language agenda (see May 2012 PMLA 690- 
92), the council established a joint MLA-ADFL committee 
to oversee the development of an outreach program that 
will include as one of its components the language con- 
sultancy project that the council initiated in 2010. The 
council gave the new committee the following charge: 


The Steering Committee on New Structures for Lan- 
guages in Higher Education (SCNSL) is charged with es- 
tablishing the joint MLA-ADFL outreach program that 
aims to serve departments and faculty members in lan- 
guages other than English. The outreach program will 
include the following features: 


* a consultancy service, available on request to de- 
partments that are members of the ADFL 

* a network of field representatives who can under- 
take campus visits locally and participate in work- 
shops, seminars, and conferences either locally or 
nationally 





* special workshops, seminars, or conference pre- 
sentations on relevant topics (e.g., curricular rede- 
sign, assessment) 

* mechanisms for disseminating MLA and ADFL find- 
ings, policies, and guidelines (e.g., regular conven- 
tion sessions, an online forum, Webinars) 


The SCNSL will be responsible for recruiting the field 
representatives who will provide most of the outreach 
services described above. Field representatives will nor- 
mally be past members of the ADFL Executive Commit- 
tee or the MLA Executive Council and will serve for a 
term that the SCNSL will specify. 

The SCNSL will report annually to both the MLA Ex- 
ecutive Council and the ADFL Executive Committee. 


The steering committee’s initial term is two years, from 1 July 
2012 through 30 June 2014. The council authorized funding 
for one in-person meeting a year at the MLA office and for 
the field representatives’ outreach activities. The steering 
committee is to have six members, drawn from both the 
MLA membership and the ADFL membership; two of the 
members, one from the MLA and one from the ADFL, will be 
cochairs. In addition, the members of the working group that 
oversaw the council’s consultancy project are to be invited 
to serve as consultants to the new committee. The council 
made the following appointments to the steering commit- 
tee: Dawn E. Bratsch-Prince, lowa State Univ.; Patrick M. 
Bray, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Debra Ann Castillo, Cornell 
Univ.; Jane Hacking, Univ. of Utah (cochair); Catherine Porter, 
State Univ. of New York, Coll. at Cortland (cochair); and Timo- 
thy Jon Scheie, Eastman School of Music, Univ. of Rochester. 
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Shakespeare 
Staging the World 
JONATHAN BATE and DORA THORNTON 
A lavishly illustrated volume that takes readers 
inside Shakespeare's London through a 
collection of historical artifacts, 

2012 | 304 pp. | 250 color illus. 

Hardback $39.95 





At the Violet Hour 

Modernism and Violence in England 
and Ireland 

SARAH COLE 

Offers a richly historicized, trenchant look at 
the interlocking of literature with violence in 
British and Irish modernist texts. 
(Modernist Literature and Culture) 

2012 | 384 pp. | Hardback $65.00 


Dive Deeper 

Journeys with Moby-Dick 

GEORGE COTKIN 

“[An] entertaining companion to Moby-Dick” 
—Publishers Weekly 

2012 | 320 pp. | 29 illus. 

Hardback $99.00 | Paperback $18.95 


Writing with Scissors 

American Scrapbooks from the Civil War 
to the Harlem Renaissance 

ELLEN GRUBER GARVEY 

Featuring over fifty rare and hard-to-find 
illustrations, Writing with Scissors presents 

a fascinating cultural history of scrapbooks 

in America. 

2012 | 336 pp. | 62 illus. 

Hardback $99.00 | Paperback $29.95 


Edmund Spenser 

A Life 

ANDREW HADFIELD 

The major first biography in more than half 
a century of one of the great poets of the 
English Renaissance. 

2012 | 420 pp. | 46 illus. | Hardback $45.00 


On Literary Worlds 

ERIC HAYOT 

Rewrites the literary history of the last 

400 years from the perspective of literary 
worldedness—producing a more global and less 
Eurocentric theory of literary development. 
2012 | 208 pp. | Hardback $27.95 


Lin Shu, Inc. 

Translation and the Making of Modern 
Chinese Culture 

MICAHEL GIBBS HILL 

“Offers a great service to the field of modern 
Chinese literature, where treatments of Lin Shu 
and his cohort remain sporadic or outdated.” 
—Jing Tsu, Yale University 

(Global Asias) 

2012 | 320 pp. | 5 illus. | Hardback $65.00 


FICTIONJ 


Chinese Literature 

A Very Short Introduction 
SABINA KNIGHT 

(Very Short Introductions) 
2012 | 160 pp. | 10 illus. | Paperback $11.95 


How to Do Things with Fictions 
JOSHUA LANDY 

“What do we gain from reading fiction? 
Joshua Landy’s brilliant new book advances 

a provocative answer with impressive verve, 
erudition, and insight.” —Charles L. Griswold, 
author of Self-Knowledge in Plato’s Phaedrus 
2012 | 266 pp. | 5 illus. | Hardback $55.00 


Stewart Parker 

A Life 

MARILYNN RICHTARIK 

The first biography of the important Irish 
playwright Stewart Parker. 

2012 | 408 pp. | Numerous photos 
Hardback $55.00 


Modernism and the New Spain 
Britain, Cosmopolitan Europe, and 
Literary History 

GAYLE ROGERS 

“Gayle Rogers has done a wonderful job of 
showing how British and Spanish modernism 
were connected.” —Robert Scholes, 

Brown University 

(Modernist Literature and Culture) 

2012 | 304 pp. | Hardback $65.00 


Shakespeare’s Common Prayers 
The Book of Common Prayer and the 
Elizabethan Age 

DANIEL SWIFT 

A brilliant new study reveals the 

centrality of the Book of Common 

Prayer to Shakespeare's plays. 

2012 | 304 pp. | Hardback $27.95 


The Oxford Handbook of 


Thomas Middleton 

Edited by GARY TAYLOR and 

TRISH THOMAS HENLEY 

The largest and most ambitious collection of 
original criticism on Thomas Middleton— 
‘our other Shakespeare’—ever assembled. 
(Oxford Handbooks) 

2012 | 656 pp. | 25 illus. | Hardback $150.00 


Living Through Conquest 

The Politics of Early English, 1020-1220 
ELAINE TREHARNE 

The first ever investigation of the political clout 
of English from the reign of Cnut to the earliest 
decades of the thirteenth century. 

(Oxford Textual Perspectives) 

2012 | 256 pp. | 7 illus. 

Hardback $85.00 | Paperback $29.95 


Prices are subject to change and apply only in the US. 


To order or for more information, visit our website at www.oup.com/us 
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NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Apartheid and Beyond 
South African Writers and the 
Politics of Place 

RITA BARNARD 


2012 | 234 pp. | Paperback $24.95 


The Oxford Handbook of Samuel 


Taylor Coleridge 

Edited by FREDERICK BURWICK 
(Oxford Handbooks) 

2012 | 784 pp. | Paperback $50.00 


The Grammar of Identity 
Transnational Fiction and the Nature 
of the Boundary 

STEPHEN CLINGMAN 

2012 | 288 pp. | Paperback $45.00 


Medieval Grammar and Rhetoric 
Language Arts and Literary Theory, 

AD 300-1475 

Edited by RITA COPELAND and 

INEKE SLUITER 

2012 | 992 pp. | Paperback $65.00 


Words Alone 

Yeats and his Inheritances 

R. EF FOSTER 

2012 | 256 pp. | Numerous illus. 
Paperback $17.95 


The Road to Monticello 

‘The Life and Mind of Thomas Jefferson 
KEVIN J. HAYES 

2012 | 752 pp. | 27 illus. | Paperback $24.95 


The Oxford Handbook of 


Children’s Literature 

Edited by JULIA MICKENBERG and 
LYNNE VALLONE 

(Oxford Handbooks) 

2012 | 608 pp. | 20 illus. | Paperback $50.00 
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5. Foreign Language Requirement for Doctoral Stu- 
dents in English. The council reviewed a draft of the state- 
ment it had discussed preliminarily at the October 2011 
council meeting (see May 2012 PMLA 690-92). The council 
approved a revised version of the statement, the text of 
which reads as follows: 


The MLA urges that doctoral programs in English re- 
quire advanced competence in at least one language 
other than English of all PhD candidates, at either the 
admission or the exit point. We also urge that doctoral 
programs offer funding and support to students who 
study additional languages beyond this requirement. 

Those who pursue a PhD in English are engaged in 
deep study of a language and its literary and cultural ex- 
pressions. Most likely they will teach works in translation 
during their career. Knowledge of several languages and 
the process of language learning offer more than research 
tools enabling students to read primary and secondary 
materials in their original form. They promote conscious- 
ness of and sensitivity to the multilingual contexts in 
which Anglophone literatures are written and to the work 
of translation in which writers and readers engage in the 
contemporary world on a daily basis. Multiple language 
proficiency promotes the cultural literacy essential to a 
teaching career in the global university of the future. 


6. Enhancement of the Job Information List (JIL) 
through an Agreement with Interfolio. At the previous 
council meeting, the staff received the council’s autho- 
rization to pursue an agreement with Interfolio (see May 
2012 PMLA 694) to develop the J/L into a fully integrated 
job search announcement and application management 
service for departments and a job application, dossier, 
and document delivery service for candidates. At the pres- 
ent meeting, the staff reported to the council on the main 
features of the proposed agreement. 

Job seekers applying for positions advertised in 
the J/L will be able to establish and maintain Interfolio 
accounts free of charge (avoiding the normal nineteen- 
dollar-a-year account fee). Job seekers will also be able 
to send requests for letters of recommendation directly 
from their Interfolio accounts, and recommendation writ- 
ers will be able to upload their letters once, directly to 
job seekers’ Interfolio dossiers. Writing samples, teach- 
ing portfolios, letters of recommendation, and other 
application materials will reside in applicants’ Interfolio 
dossiers as electronic files, and applicants will be able 
to respond to search committees’ requests by making 
available as part of their job application any selection of 
materials they choose. When an Interfolio account holder 
establishes a candidacy for a position in a department 
that uses the Interfolio software, Interfolio will charge the 
applicant six dollars for delivery of the initial letter of ap- 
plication and other materials the department requires. All 
subsequent deliveries of materials to that department— 
of a dossier, writing sample, or other documents—will be 
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free of charge. When applying to departments that do not 
use Interfolio’s software, account holders will send initial 
letters of application outside the Interfolio system. Subse- 
quently, for each electronic delivery of a dossier, writing 
sample, or other materials to such departments, Interfolio 
will charge the standard six dollar fee. (A higher rate ap- 
plies for the mailing of paper copies.) 

Departments that place ads in the J/L and elect to 
receive applications through Interfolio will be able to 
manage, from a single secure interface, all applications 
received as well as search committee memberships for 
multiple searches and positions. The interface allows de- 
partments to grant varying levels of permission for access 
to dossiers and evaluations connected with candidates’ 
applications. Department and search committee chairs 
will be able to manage customized electronic communica- 
tions with candidates individually and in selected groups. 
The fee for placement of an ad in the J/L and rights to use 
Interfolio’s search management software is five hundred 
dollars per search; ADE- and ADFL-member departments 
will receive a twenty-five percent discount (a per-search 
rate of $375). These fees represent significant savings 
to departments, which paid over a thousand dollars in 
2011-12 to place a J/L ad and use Interfolio’s software. 
All advertisers will have access to the full suite of tools, 
although no department will be required to use the J/L- 
Interfolio service. The aim of this simple pricing structure 
is to enhance the J/L’s functions and services at the lowest 
possible price and signal the association’s commitment to 
the new services as a profession-wide standard. 

The agreement with Interfolio covers three years, be- 
ginning in 2012-13. Interfolio’s licensing fee, which covers 
departments’ access from the J/L system to Interfolio’s soft- 
ware and job seekers’ access to Interfolio’s dossier services, 
will be offset by the fees charged to departments for plac 
ing ads. That is, the establishment of the //L-Interfolio ser- 
vice is designed to be revenue-neutral for the association. 

Council members saw many advantages to an inte- 
grated J/L-Interfolio service, especially when compared 
with individual institutions’ proprietary systems. They 
asked the staff to explore with Interfolio how its system 
might interface with proprietary systems. They expressed 
concern about the possibility of increased costs to job ap- 
plicants, especially those who submit applications to de- 
partments that do not use Interfolio’s software. The staff 
will also try to negotiate a reduction in the fee that job 
applicants will pay to initiate an application. In response 
to a question about the availability of other service 
providers, the staff noted that Interfolio is the leading 
provider of dossier services to job seekers in higher edu- 
cation and that many students in our fields are already 
using Interfolio’s dossier services. In response to another 
question, the staff said that department administrators 
would be able to familiarize themselves with the new sys- 
tem through demonstrations at the ADE and ADFL sum- 
mer seminars and an online tutorial. At the end of the 
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discussion, the council authorized the staff to conclude 
the agreement with Interfolio. 

7. Report of the MLA Trustees. The council received 
the trustees’ annual report, which showed that at the 
end of the calendar year 2011, the association’s endow- 
ment fund and five of the six donor-restricted funds that 
support a number of association prizes had decreased in 
market value. The trustees conducted their annual review 
of the mutual funds in which the MLA had investments. 
They noted that the performance of those funds had 
lagged some broad market benchmarks (e.g., S&P 500, 
Dow Jones Industrial Average, Russell 2000) but compared 
favorably with indexes that tracked the performance of 
mutual funds in particular investment categories (e.g., 
small-cap growth, international). They also noted that the 
association’s investment in a socially responsible mutual 
fund now represents 7.2% of the association’s equities 
portfolio, up from 6.3% in 2005 because of the fund’s 
good performance. The trustees decided to investigate 
replacing one of the domestic funds in the MLA’s portfo- 
lio early in 2012 if this fund continued to underperform. 
The trustees reviewed the council’s investment policy 
(see Oct. 2005 PMLA 1674-76) and noted that the cur- 
rent investment allocation between fixed-income instru- 
ments (55%) and equities (45%), less aggressive than the 
45-55 allocation recommended by the council, was still 
acceptable. Because of the continuing uncertain state of 
the economy, the trustees said they planned to maintain 
their frequent consultations on the performance of the 
MLA’s investments. The council decided to write a letter 
to the trustees to thank them for their fine stewardship 
of the association’s investment portfolio and to reaffirm 
the council’s support for socially responsible investments 
that perform as well as or better than other mutual funds. 

8. Review of Executive Council Statement on Invest- 
ment Policy. In conjunction with the report of the MLA 
trustees, the council reviewed its Statement on Invest- 
ment Policy and decided that no changes were necessary. 

9. Approval of the October 2011 Council Minutes. The 
council made one correction to the draft of the minutes 
of its October 2011 meeting and approved the revised 
document for publication in the May 2012 issue of PMLA. 

10. Confirmation of Actions Taken between Council 
Meetings. The council took five actions after the October 
2011 council meeting and before the present meeting. 
(1) At Russell Berman’s request, the council endorsed in 
principle two suggestions drawn from a discussion of non- 
academic careers in the October 2011 issue of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s journal Perspectives on History: 
holding a conference where departmental representatives 
could discuss reforming graduate education, including 
preparation for nonacademic careers, and holding profes- 
sional development workshops for graduate students or 
postdocs who are interested in retooling. (2) The council 
approved a letter to the membership on campus violence. 
(3) The council authorized Michael Bérubé and David Lau- 
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rence to represent the MLA at the January 2012 New Fac 
ulty Majority conference and approved a contribution of 
$1,000 toward the conference. (4) The council approved 
a letter to the membership on the Research Works Act. 
(5) The council signed on to a statement opposing book 
censorship in the Tucson Unified School District put for- 
ward by the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE). 
In each instance the council’s procedure for making deci- 
sions between meetings (see Jan. 2005 PMLA 278 and Oct. 
2010 PMLA 1102) was implemented, and the full council 
was given the opportunity to discuss the matter on the 
council’s electronic discussion list before coming to a deci- 
sion. The council was unanimous in its approval of each 
proposed action, so it was not necessary to ask the coun- 
cil’s advisory committee to act. At the present meeting, the 
council was asked to confirm these five decisions; it did so. 

11. Statement on Tucson Mexican American Studies 
Program. During the discussion of the NCTE’s statement 
Opposing book censorship in the Tucson Unified School 
District (see above item), council members agreed that ac 
tions taken by Arizona officials raised broader issues that 
the council wished to address. Several council members 
drafted an open letter to these officials and presented it 
to the council for consideration. The council revised the 
letter and instructed the staff to send it to the named of- 
ficials, post it at the MLA Web site, and send it to other or- 
ganizations (including the NCTE) and to the media. [Note: 
When the open letter was copyedited, it was reformatted 
as a Statement. The statement, which appears below, was 
disseminated as the council directed.| 


Recent legislative and policy initiatives in the Tucson 
Unified School District concern us deeply as teachers 
and scholars of language and literature. 

In 2010, the Arizona state legislature passed HB 
2281, which was signed by Governor Jan Brewer. The bill 
forbade any school district to include in “its program of 
instruction any courses or classes . . . that promote re- 
sentment toward a race or class of people[,] . . . are de- 
signed primarily for pupils of a particular ethnic group|,] 
. .. [or] advocate ethnic solidarity instead of the treat- 
ment of pupils as individuals.” State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction John Huppenthal declared in January 
2011 that Tucson’s widely admired Mexican American 
studies program was in violation of HB 2281. The board 
of the Tucson Unified School District appealed that rul- 
ing in June 2011. In December 2011, Judge Lewis Kowal 
affirmed Huppenthal’s decision, saying that the Mexican 
American studies program had “one or more classes de- 
signed primarily for one ethnic group, promoting racial 
resentment, and advocating ethnic solidarity” and was 
thus in violation of state law. Penalties for noncompli- 
ance established in HB 2281 would have cost the Tucson 
Unified School District millions of dollars in state aid. 

As a result, the district’s school board voted 4-1 to 
shut down the Mexican American studies program. The 
school board president, Mark Stegeman, took several 
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measures to bring that termination about, the most 
publicized of which involved the removal of several 
books from ethnic studies classrooms in Tucson and 
their sequestration in a storage facility. 

That removal, in addition to being objectionable, fol- 
lowed from a series of discriminatory acts by Arizona 
officials, all of which run against principles that the 
MLA considers vital. Although Arizona HB 2281 was os- 
tensibly passed to ensure that students would be taught 
as individuals, we see the law as part of an attack on 
Mexican American citizens and cultures—including, but 
not limited to, undocumented immigrants. We are un- 
aware of any similar argument or policy initiative aimed 
at, for instance, Americans of Irish or Polish descent; no 
one argues that Irish American or Polish American chil- 
dren who learn about their ethnic heritages in school 
are promoting racial resentment or ethnic solidarity, 
even though the history of Irish and Polish immigration 
in the United States is not free of instances of ethnic dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, we contend that the law has 
been discriminatory in effect, insofar as the superinten- 
dent’s ruling, the judge’s decision, and the school board 
president’s order applied it to target and shut down 
only Mexican American studies programs. We note that 
programs in Native American and African American 
studies seem not to have triggered fears and anxieties 
among the supporters and enforcers of HB 2281. 

We believe that teaching Mexican American children 
about Mexican American history and heritage is teaching 
them as individuals—indeed, precisely as the individuals 
they are. But more important, we believe in teaching all 
American children about Mexican American history and 
heritage. We therefore reject the reasoning behind HB 
2281 and behind the decisions made by Superintendent 
Huppenthal, Judge Kowal, and President Stegeman, on 
two counts. First, we reject the idea that Mexican Ameri- 
can studies is a subject “designed primarily for pupils 
of a particular ethnic group.” Throughout the United 
States, and especially in the Southwest, Mexican Ameri- 
can studies is an integral part of the study of American 
identity and history; ideally, every schoolchild should be 
acquainted with that fact. Second, we reject the idea that 
Mexican American studies promotes “resentment toward 
a race or class of people” or advocates “ethnic solidarity.” 
Mexican American studies is a field of inquiry, not a form 
of propaganda. It is designed to lead to a greater under- 
standing of the histories and cultures of the peoples of 
the United States, not to any partisan political outcome. 

Our beliefs about ethnic studies and about curricular 
reform generally have been formed by forty years of 
scholarly research, informed debate, and open-ended 
discussion. As an organization devoted to the study of 
language and literature, the MLA is allied with primary 
and secondary school educators who teach in this field 
and who participate in the long project of question- 
ing and undoing the biases of the traditional curricu- 
lum, which for many years ignored or demeaned the 
histories and cultures of people deemed “ethnic.” We 
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see that project as central to the mission of American 
education at all levels. As former MLA President Sidonie 
Smith wrote in her 2010 letter to Governor Brewer, “eth- 
nic studies curricula have provided important gateways 
for students to learn about the diversity of heritages 
in the United States, a key educational goal of the lib- 
eral arts education that is the bedrock of American 
higher education. . . . Policies that curtail this vision 
will weaken the quality of education.” 

Finally, we see in these actions a threat to aca- 
demic freedom and intellectual inquiry. To pursue 
scholarly inquiries into the histories and cultures of 
the United States, teachers must be free from legisla- 
tive and judicial interference. Allowing state officials 
to declare legitimate branches of history and culture 
out of bounds—to the point of seizing and sequester- 
ing books—is inimical to the principles on which the 
United States was founded. And to students in the Tuc 
son Unified School District, such actions send a far more 
chilling message than anything they might find in the 
books that have been removed from their classrooms. 

We urge all relevant Arizona officials—Governor 
Brewer, Superintendent Huppenthal, Judge Kowal, 
and President Stegeman—to reconsider these rulings, 
reverse these decisions, and reaffirm the freedom of 
inquiry on which an open society must depend. 


12. Lobbying Language. While discussing the letters 
that the Coalition for International Education (CIE) sent to 
members of Congress and to the Department of Education 
urging that federal support for foreign language programs 
be maintained or expanded (see May 2012 PMLA 688), 
council members had expressed dissatisfaction with the 
arguments that the CIE used to justify its lobbying stance. 
A council member therefore drafted alternative language 
for such lobbying letters, using arguments more in keeping 
with the MLA’s mission to justify federal support for lan- 
guage programs. Council members accepted the draft lan- 
guage but thought that it needed to be recontextualized as 
a statement that MLA members could use in any lobbying 
efforts they might undertake. The council asked several of 
its members to rework the draft and present a fuller state- 
ment to the council for consideration at its next meeting. 

13. Departmental Reports. The chairs of the three 
council subcommittees that had reviewed the annual 
reports from the MLA department heads summarized 
subcommittee members’ comments and questions. Af- 
ter this general review, the council accepted the reports 
with thanks, 

14. Guidelines on Reading Convention Papers. Pursuant 
to a request from the staff, the council approved the follow- 
ing guidelines on the delivery of papers at the convention: 


Because we want convention sessions to generate discus- 
sion and dialogue among panelists and attendees, reading 
in absentia (whether by Skype, video conferencing, audio 
delivery, or presentation by surrogates) is not normally 
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permitted. Presenters who are unable to attend the con- 
vention due to unforeseen emergencies are reminded that 
they may post their papers on the Program Web site. 


15. New Data-Collection Project. The council received 
a report on a new MLA project to crowd-source data on 
the employment conditions of faculty members employed 
off the tenure track in contingent positions. The project 
has two components: a Web interface that will provide 
access to Department of Education data that visitors to 
the site can use to judge whether an institution follows 
MLA recommendations and an online survey designed 
to collect data from individual part-time faculty mem- 
bers about their salaries, benefits, and other conditions 
of employment. Rosemary Feal said the staff hoped to 
roll out the project Web site in May. She added that the 
staff would consult the council about whether and how 
to make public the nonpersonal, nonidentifying data col- 
lected from individuals. 

16. Request from the Committee on Information 
Technology (CIT). The CIT asked the council to approve 
the revised version of a committee document that the 
council had originally approved in May 2000. The council 
approved the revised document, Guidelines for Evaluating 
Work in Digital Humanities and Digital Media. [Note: The 
revised document has been posted on the committee’s 
page at the MLA Web site. 

17. Review of Resolutions Approved by the 2012 Del- 
egate Assembly. In accordance with article 7.B.3 of the 
MLA constitution, the council reviewed the two resolu- 
tions that the 2012 Delegate Assembly had approved (see 
May 2012 PMLA 676-82) to determine whether to forward 
the resolutions to the membership for a ratification vote. 
Resolutions that (1) do not impede the council’s ability to 
carry out its fiduciary responsibilities, (2) do not contain 
erroneous, tortious, or possibly libelous statements, (3) do 
not pose a threat to the association’s continuing opera- 
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tion as a tax-exempt organization, and (4) are consistent 
with the provisions of articles 2 and 9.C.10 of the MLA con- 
stitution may be forwarded to the membership. 

One resolution affirms the right of members of the 
academic community to challenge decisions curtailing 
educational access, to oppose political interference in 
academic programs, to teach and promote the work of 
controversial writers, and to address social-justice issues 
relevant to their communities without fear of reprisal. 
The other resolution is a statement of support for peace- 
ful protests that bring student debt to the forefront of na- 
tional debate. The council determined that the resolutions 
posed no constitutional, legal, or fiduciary problems. The 
council therefore authorized nonsubstantive copyediting 
changes to the wording of the resolutions and forwarded 
them to the membership for the required ratification vote. 
In addition, the council established the schedule for the 
resolution comment process and the date for determining 
members’ eligibility to participate in the ratification vote. 

18. Election of a Council Member to the Delegate As- 
sembly Organizing Committee (DAOQ). The council elected 
Mecca Jamilah Sullivan to the DAOC for a two-year term 
(2012—Jan. 2014). 

19. Appointments to MLA Committees. The council 
made sixty-one appointments to the standing committees 
of the association and appointed eleven committee chairs 
or cochairs. The names of all new and continuing commit- 
tee members will appear at the MLA Web site. 

20. Banned Books Week. A council member re- 
quested that the MLA become a sponsor of Banned Books 
Week, which is held during the last week of September 
each year and aims to draw attention to the problem 
of censorship and celebrate the freedom to read. The 
first Banned Books Week was held in 1982; the original 
sponsors were the American Booksellers Association, the 
American Library Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of College Stores. The council approved the request. 
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This listing contains names received by 
the membership office since the May 
2012 issue. A cumulative list for the aca- 
demic year 2012-13 appears at the MLA 
Web site (www.mla.org/in_memoriam). 
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Sue Strickland Bellocg, Ohio Wesleyan University, 27 November 2011 
Arthur N. Collins, University at Albany, State University of New York, 2 December 2011 
Jane D. Emery, Stanford University, 2 December 2011 

Constance B. Hieatt, University of Western Ontario, 29 December 2011 
Vladimir Honsa, University of Nevada, Las Vegas, 8 May 2011 

Jerzy J. Maciuszko, Baldwin Wallace University, 3 March 2011 

William Meade Mcllwaine, Randolph-Macon College, 14 October 2011 
John Mella, Loyola University, Chicago, 16 April 2012 

Maria Pawlow, Marpol Translation Bureau, 8 August 2011 

Jane D. Reed, Sacramento, California, 26 February 2012 
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NEW BOOKS FROM YALE 






jewsandwords 


AMO OF AND. OL:SALABEREER 








JOHN Keats 

A New Life 

Nicholas Roe 

“This new book promises to become 
the definitive biography of one of the 
major Romantic poets. For decades to 
come, readers and scholars of Keats will 
rely on the wealth of detail that Roe has 
uncovered and recorded.’—Andrew 
Bennett, author of Keats, Narrative 

and Audience: The Posthumous Life 

of Writing 


32 b/w illus. $32.50 


DICKENS AND THE ARTISTS 
Edited by Mark Bills 

With contributions by Pat Hardy, 
Leonée Ormond, Nicholas Penny, and 
Hilary Underwood 

An exploration of the artistic tastes of 
the celebrated novelist, tracing the 
relationship between Charles Dickens 
and visual art. 

Published in association with the 
Watts Gallery 

120 color + 60 b/w illus. $55.00 


FLAUBERT’S “GUEULOIR” 
On “Madame Bovary” and 
“Salammb6” 

Michael Fried 

Gustave Flaubert, one of the key figures 
in literary modernism, is famous for his 
determined pursuit of stylistic 
perfection. This book offers an original 
analysis of one of the greatest of all 
Western novelists who is known 
particularly for his scrupulous attention 
to his art and style. 

12 b/w illus. $35.00 


JEws AND WorDS 

Amos Oz and Fania Oz-Salzberger 
“Ingenious and thrilling, Jews and Words 
manages to cram more than 5,000 years 
of prayers, songs, stories, arguments, 
praises, curses and jokes into the 
suitcase of a thin, page-turning work of 
... what? History? Anthropology? 
Literary criticism? Theology? All of 
these and more. It’s a wonderful 
book.’—Jonathan Safran Foer 

$25.00 


Yale UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New in Paperback 


THEORY OF LITERATURE 

Paul H. Fry 

By engaging with the major themes 
and strands in twentieth-century 
literary theory and incorporating 
philosophical and social perspectives to 
connect these many trends, the author 
offers a coherent overall context for a 
deeper and richer reading of literature, 
The Open Yale Courses Series 

$18.00 


ALFRED KAZIN’S JOURNALS 
Selected and Edited by Richard M. Cook 
An enlightening collection of the 
private writings of one of the twentieth 
century's most fascinating intellectuals, 
selected by Kazin’s acclaimed 
biographer. “A remarkable book, easily 
one of the great diaries and moral 
documents of the past American 
century. —New York Times 

9 b/w illus. $27.50 


THE SHADOW OF A GREAT 
ROCK 

A Literary Appreciation of the King 
James Bible 

Harold Bloom 

Long an admirer of the King James 
Bible, celebrated critic Harold Bloom 
here offers a singular appreciation of its 
beauty and importance as a literary 
masterpiece, “A fascinating, 
intellectually nimble tour de force.” 

— Washington Post 

$17.00 


VICTORIAN BLOOMSBURY 
Rosemary Ashton 

Drawing on a wealth of untapped 
archival resources, this volume brings to 
life the educational, medical, and social 
reformists who lived and worked in 
Victorian Bloomsbury and who led 
crusades for education, emancipation, 
and health for all. 

45 b/w illus. $40.00 


THE LETTERS OF T.S. ELIOT 
Volume 3: 1926-27 

Edited by Valerie Eliot and John 
Haffenden 

The third volume of the long-awaited 
letters of one the twentieth century’s 
most influential and acclaimed poets 
and writers. 

19 b/w illus. $50.00 





THE RENAISSANCE EPIC AND 
THE ORAL PAST 

Anthony Welch 

Drawing on a large body of poetry, this 
book offers a close survey of the 
changing audiences, modes of reading, 
and cultural expectations that shaped 
epic writing in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

Yale Studies in English 

$40.00 


I TO MYSELF 

An Annotated Selection from the 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau 
Edited by Jeffrey $. Cramer 

“The selections, as well as Cramer’s 
informative annotations, give a well- 
rounded portrait of the writer and his 
world. ... These generous excerpts will 
provide an accessible entry into the 
thoughts, feelings, and preoccupations 
of this unique American author. ... 
Recommended for all public and 
academic library collections.” 
—Library Journal 

12 b/w illus. $23.00 


Losine Ir 

In which an Aging Professor laments 
his shrinking Brain... 

William Ian Miller 

“A stylish, effortlessly erudite and 
refreshingly clear-eyed essay about the 
dastardly — yet inevitable — fate of 
getting older.’—Chicago Tribune 

4 b/w illus. $15.00 


JAMES BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON 

An Edition of the Original 
Manuscript in Four Volumes. 
Volume 3: 1776-1780 

James Boswell 

Edited by Thomas F. Bonnell 

The third and penultimate volume in 
the Yale Boswell Editions’ transcription 
of Boswell’s heavily revised manuscript 
of his biography of Johnson. 

Yale Editions of the Private Papers of 
James Boswell 

$85.00 


YaleBooks.com 
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PMLA 


American Literatures Initiative 
Bedford / St. Martin’s 
Bloomsbury 

Cambridge University Press 
University of Chicago Press 
Columbia University Press 


Shelby Cullom Davis Center for Historical Studies at 
Princeton University 


Duke University Press 
Edinburgh University Press 


Humanities Research Center External Faculty Fellowships 
at Rice University 


lberoamericana Editorial Vervuert 
University of Illinois Press 
International Baccalaureate 
Johns Hopkins University Press 
Knopf Doubleday Academic 
Library of America 

Lincom Europa 

McGill-Queen’s University Press 
University of Minnesota Press 
MLA Publications 

University of Nebraska Press 


Notre Dame Institute for Advanced Study at University of 
Notre Dame 


Rediscover The Library of America 





The Little House Books 
The Library of America Collection 
Caroline Fraser, editor 


Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House books are both a much- 
loved masterwork of children’s literature and a vivid firsthand 
narrative of an epoch in the settling of America. Now, in a 
deluxe two-volume collector’s edition that celebrates Wilder as 
a distinctive and vital voice in the canon of American litera- 
ture, The Library of America presents all eight Little House 
novels and the posthumous novella The First Four Years, plus 
several rare pieces in which Wilder reflects on her life and art. 


1512 pages © $75 boxed set ® #229 & #230 (ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY) 


Jack Kerouac 
Collected Poems 
Mariléne Phipps-Kettlewell, editor 


A landmark edition gathering for the first time all Kerouac’s major poetic works— 
Mexico City Blues, The Scripture of the Golden Eternity, Book of Blues, Pomes All 
Sizes, Old Angel Midnight, Desolation Pops, Book of Hatkus—along with a rich 
assortment of his uncollected poems, six published here for the first time. 


‘Jack Kerouac has one of the most sophisticated ears in twentieth-century literature. As the 
inventor of the Beat Generation, he wrote poetry that cuts through generations to the 
continuous present.” —Anne Waldman 


792 pages * $35 cloth * #231 
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American Science Fiction 
Nine Classic Novels of the 1950s 
Gary K. Wolfe, editor 


This two-volume anthology of the golden age of the science fiction 
novel includes genre-defining works by Robert A. Heinlein, Richard 
Matheson, James Blish, and Alfred Bester. Its mindbending themes 
range from time travel (Fritz Leiber’s The Big Time) to post-apoca- 
lyptic survival (Leigh Brackett’s The Long Tomorrow), from a future 
dominated by advertising (Pohl and Kornbluth’s The Space 
Merchants) to the perils of identity in a technological age (Theodore 
Sturgeon’s More Than Human and Algis Budrys’s Who?). 


“Here's the heart of the heart of where those who take American science 
fiction seriously would want to begin.” —Jonathan Lethem 


1680 pages * $70 boxed set * #227 & #228 (ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY) 


eee A licalibrary.0; America 
=== Classic Writers. Classic Books. www.loa.org 


Distributed by Penguin Group (USA), Inc. 
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Ohio State University Press 

Owlworks 

Oxford University Press 

Palgrave Macmillan 

Penguin Group (USA) 

University of Pennsylvania Press 

Polity 

Princeton University Press 

Saint Louis University Graduate Programs in Madrid 
School of Criticism and Theory at Cornell University 
SSRC International Dissertation Research Fellowship 
Stanford University Press 


Ten Lepers and Other Poems: Exorcising Academic Demons, by 
Genaro J. Pérez 


University of Toronto Press 
Transaction Publishers 
Washington University in St. Louis Postdoctoral Program 


Yale University Press 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING TITLES FROM POLITY 


NETWORKS = 
OF OUTRAGE 7 What is Media 
AND HOPE Archaeology? 


MANCEL CASTELLS 


gph eey PAIL 


2 SET ee 





Networks of Outrage and Hope 
Manuel Castells 


The world’s leading communications expert gives a timely analysis of new social movements and 
protests 


October | Paper | 200 pages | 978-0-7456-6285-5 | $14.95 


What is Media Archeology? 

Jussi Parikka 

“A fascinating contribution to the field” - Shannon Mattern, The New School 
Now available | Paper | 200 pages | 978-0-7456-5026-5 | $24.95 


The Interface Effect 

Alexander R. Galloway 

“Sure to have a wide uptake among those interested in new media theory and contemporary 
aesthetics” - Jodi Dean, author of Blog Theory: Feedback and Capture in the Circuits of Drive 
October | Paper | 200 pages | 978-0-7456-6253-4 | $19.95 


The New French Philosophy 

lan James 

A much-needed introduction to the most recent developments in French philosophy 
Now available | Paper | 220 pages | 978-0-7456-4806-4 | $24.95 





Lively and provocative engagements with two of America’s great filmmakers 


Hitchcock’s America 
Murray Pomerantz 
November | Paper | 352 pages | 978-0-7456-5303-7 | $19.95 


Spike Lee’s America 


David Sterritt 
December | Paper | 192 pages | 978-0-7456-5182-8 | $19.95 


polity 


Cambridge | Oxford | Boston 
www.politybooks.com — 
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NEW from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





‘Troilus and Criseyde’ 
A Reader’s Guide 


Jenni Nuttall 


$75.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19144-9: 216 pp. 


$24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-13876-5 


Now In PaperBack! 


A History of Feminist 
Literary Criticism 


Gill Plain and Susan Sellers 


$29.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60947-1: 364 pp. 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


Oscar Wilde and 
Ancient Greece 


Iain Ross 


$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02032-0: 
312 pp. 


The Silver Fork Novel 


Fashionable Fiction in 
the Age of Reform 
Edward Copeland 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51333-3: 
306 pp. 


Atonement and Self- 
Sacrifice in Nineteenth- 
Century Narrative 


Jan-Melissa Schramm 


$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02126-6: 
308 pp. 





Now In PaperBack! 


A History of the 
Media in Ireland 


Christopher Morash 


$36.00: Pb: 978-1-107-40656-8: 262 pp. 





Now In PaperBack! 


Documents of Performance 
in Early Modern England 
Tiffany Stern 

$34.99: Pb: 978-1-107-65620-8: 376 pp. 


LITERATURE IN CONTEXT 


Ernest Hemingway 

in Context 

Debra Moddelmog and 
Suzanne del Gizzo 


$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01055-0: 
400 pp. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
in Context 


Kevin J. Hayes 


$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00997-4: 
400 pp. 


Edith Wharton 
in Context 


Laura Rattray 


$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01019-2: 
350 pp. 


Thomas Hardy 
in Context 


Phillip Mallett and 
Sarah E. Maier 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19648-2: 
400 pp. 


Virginia Woolf 

in Context 

Bryony Randall and 
Jane Goldman 


$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00361-3: 
350 pp. 














www.cambridge.org/us/literature cy: 


800.872.7423 


Eas 





Now In PaperBack! 


Early Japanese Books in 
Cambridge University 
Library 

A Catalogue of the Aston, Satow and 
von Siebold Collections 

Nozomu Hayashi and 

Peter Kornicki 

University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications 

$46.00: Pb: 978-0-521-12832-2: 552 pp. 


Now In Papersack! 


The Cambridge History of 
English Romantic Literature 
James Chandler 

The New Cambridge 

History of English Literature 
$45.00: Pb: 978-1-107-62919-6: 800 pp. 


Now In PaperBack! 


The Cambridge History of 
Twentieth-Century English 
Literature 

Laura Marcus and 

Peter Nicholls 

Forthcoming: Pb: 978-1-107-60948-8: 900 pp. 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Toni Morrison 
Tessa Roynon 


Cambridge Introductions to 
Literature 


$75.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00391-0: 200 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-17722-1 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Travel Writing 


Tim Youngs 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-87447-2: 220 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-69739-2 


Prices subject to change. 
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NEW from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








The Years 
Virginia Woolf and 
Anna Snaith 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of Virginia Woolf 
$140.00: Hb: 978-0-521-84597-7: 680 pp. 


Gulliver’s Travels 
Jonathan Swift and 
David Womersley 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of Jonathan Swift 
$130.00: Hb: 978-0-521-84164-1: 928 pp. 


Heresy Trials and English 
Women Writers, 1400-1670 


Genelle Gertz 
$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01705-4: 268 pp. 


CamsBriDGeE COMPANIONS 


TO LITERATURE 





The Cambridge Companion 
to American Novelists 


Timothy Parrish 


$99.99: Hb: 978-1-107-01313-1 
$29.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60097-3 
350 pp. 


The Cambridge Companion 
to American Poetry 
since 1945 


Jennifer Ashton 


$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76695-1 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14795-8 
260 pp. 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Shakespeare and 
Contemporary Dramatists 


Ton Hoenselaars 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76754-5 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-12874-2 
280 pp. 











www.cambridge.org/us/literature 





Late Shakespeare, 
1608-1613 


Andrew J. Power and 
Rory Loughnane 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01619-4: 305 pp. 


Lesbian Scandal and the 
Culture of Modernism 
Jodie Medd 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02163-1: 280 pp. 


Doubt and Skepticism in 
Antiquity and the Renaissance 
Michelle Zerba 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02465-6: 270 pp. 


Literature, Immigration, 
and Diaspora in 
Fin-de-Siécle England 

A Cultural History of the 

1905 Aliens Act 

David Glover 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02281-2: 260 pp. 


Metropolitan Art 

and Literature, 

1810-1840 

Cockney Adventures 

Gregory Dart 

Cambridge Studies in Romanticism 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02492-2: 320 pp. 


Modernism, Feminism and 
the Culture of Boredom 
Allison Pease 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02757-2: 220 pp. 


Performing Early Modern 
Drama Today 


Pascale Aebischer and 
Kathryn Prince 
$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19335-1: 296 pp. 





800.872.7423 





Problem Fathers in 
Shakespeare and 
Renaissance Drama 


Tom MacFaul 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02894-4: 288 pp. 


Realism in the Twentieth- 
Century Indian Novel 

Colonial Difference and Literary Form 
Ulka Anjaria 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02763-3: 280 pp. 


Rethinking Historicism from 
Shakespeare to Milton 

Ann Baynes Coiro and 
Thomas Fulton 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02751-0: 280 pp. 


Shakespeare 

and World Cinema 

Mark Thornton Burnett 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00331-6: 300 pp. 


Sleep, Romance and 
Human Embodiment 

Vitality from Spenser to Milton 
Garrett A. Sullivan, Jr. 

$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02441-0: 240 pp. 


The Blank-Verse Tradition 
from Milton to Stevens 
Freethinking and the 

Crisis of Modernity 


Henry Weinfield 
$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02540-0: 264 pp. 


The Calendar in 
Revolutionary France 
Perceptions of Time in Literature, 
Culture, Politics 

Sanja Perovic 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02595-0: 310 pp. 


Prices subject to change. 
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A five-press collaborative book-publishing 
program creating new opportunities 

for publication in English-language 
literatures of Central and North America 


and the Caribbean 













RACIAL 


Peeformming Aanecican Chitshoed fos Slavery 19 CH Rights Z 


KROWLN HER NSTEIN 





Racial Innocence 


Performing American Childhood 
from Slavery to Civil Rights 
ROBIN BERNSTEIN 

America and the Long 19th Century 
304 pages 

978-0-8147-8708-3, Paper, $24.00 
978-0-8147-8707-6, Cloth, $75.00 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Interracial Encounters 


Reciprocal Representations in African 
and Asian American Literatures, 
1896-1937 

JULIA H. LEE 

224 pages 

978-0-8147-5256-2, Paper, $23.00 
978-0-8147-5255-5, Cloth, $75.00 


978-0-8147-5328-6, eBook 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2 ’ 
Empire's Proxy 
American Literature and U.S. 
Imperialism in the Philippines 
MEG WESLING 
248 pages 
978-0-8147-8708-3, Paper, $21.00 
978-0-8147-8707-6, Cloth, $65.00 


978-0-8147-8978-0, eBook 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 








| how to be south | 
| asian in america 





NARRATIVES OF AMBIVALENCE AND BKLONOING 


anupama jain 








fe aaraas alla 





CATHY J. SCHLUNO-VIALE 








aa 








Beyond the Nation 


Diasporic Filipino Literature and 
Queer Reading 

MARTIN JOSEPH PONCE 

Sexual Cultures 

288 pages 

978-0-8147-6806-8, Paper, $24.00 
978-0-8147-6805-1, Cloth, $75.00 


978-0-8147-6866-2, eBook 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Chicano Nations 


The Hemispheric Origins of Mexican 
American Literature 

MARISSA K. LOPEZ 

256 pages 

978-0-8147-5262-3, Paper, $24.00 
978-0-8147-5261-6, Cloth, $75.00 
978-0-8147-5329-3, eBook 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


How to Be South Asian 
in America 

Narratives of Ambivalence and 
Belonging 

ANUPAMA JAIN 

272 pages 

978-1-4399-0303-2, Paper, $26.95 


978-1-4399-0302-5, Cloth, $68.50 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Modeling Citizenship 
Jewish and Asian American Wniting 
CATHY J. SCHLUND-VIALS 

224 pages 

978-1-4399-0318-6, Paper, $24.95 
978-1-4399-0317-9, Cloth, $68.50 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reading Up 

Middle-Class Readers and 

the Culture of Success in the Early 
Twentieth-Century United States 
AMY L. BLAIR 

256 pages 

978-1-4399-0668-2, Paper, $28.95 
978-1-4399-0667-5, Cloth, $76.50 


978-1-43990-669-9,eBook, $28.95 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Disaster Writing 


The Cultural Politics of Catastrophe 
in Latin America 

MARK D. ANDERSON 

New World Studies 

256 pages 

978-0-8139-3197-5, Paper, $22.50 
978-0-8139-3196-8, Cloth, $49.50 

eBook available 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS, www.nyupress.org 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS, www.fordhampress.com 
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LITERATURES 
INITIATIVE 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, rutgerspress.rutgers.edu 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS, www.temple.edu/tempress 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS, www.upress.virginia.edu 
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Ralph Ellison and 
Kenneth Burke 

At the Roots of the Racial Divide 
BRYAN CRABLE 


264 pp. 

978-0-8139-3216-3, Paper, $22.50 
978-0-8139-3215-6, Cloth, $49.50 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 


Caribbean Literature 
and the Public Sphere 


From the Plantation to 

the Postcolonial 

RAPHAEL DALLEO 

New World Studies 

320 pages 

978-0-8139-3199-9, Paper, $29.50 
978-0-8139-3198-2, Cloth $59.50 
eBook available 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 


On Endings 


American Postmodern Fiction 
and the Cold War 


DANIEL GRAUSAM 

224 pages 

978-0-8139-3162-3, Paper, $22.50 
978-0-8139-3161-6, Cloth, $49.50 
eBook available 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 
Democracy’s Spectacle 
Sovereignty and Public Life in 
Antebellum American Writing 
JENNIFER GREIMAN 

256 pages 

978-0-8232-3100-3, Paper, $24.00 
978-0-8232-3099-0, Cloth, $45.00 


eBook available 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

Poetics of Emptiness 
Transformations of Asian Thought 
in American Poetry 

JONATHAN STALLING 

288 pages 

978-0-8232-3145-4, Paper, $18.00 


978-0-8232-3144-7, Cloth, $45.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 
Playing Smart 

New York Women Writers and 
Modern Magazine Culture 
CATHERINE KEYSER 

242 pp. 
978-0-8135-5178-4, Paper, $23.95 


978-0-8135-4786-2, Cloth, $39.95 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Troublemakers 


Power, Representation, and 
the Fiction of the Mass Worker 
WILLIAM SCOTT 

288 pages, llillustrations 
978-0-8135-5190-6, Paper, $24.95 
978-0-8135-5189-0, Cloth, $72.00 


978-0-8135-5223-1, eBook 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


“ie THE 


Emily Russell 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Writing the Ghetto 
Class, Authorship, and the Asian 
American Ethnic Enclave 
YOONMEE CHANG 


254 pages, 2 illustrations 
978-0-8135-5175-3, Paper, $24.95 
978-0-8135-4984-2, eBook 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The White Negress 
Literature, Minstrelsy, and the 
Black-Jewish Imaginary 

LORI HARRISON-KAHAN 


240 pages, 3 illustrations 
978-0-8135-4782-4, Paper, $24.95 
978-0-8135-4989-7, eBook 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reading Embodied 
Citizenship 

Disability, Narrative, and the Body 
Politic 

EMILY RUSSELL 

264 pages 
978-0-8135-4939-2, Cloth, $44.95 


978-0-8135-4990-3, eBook 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Transatlantic Spectacles 
of Race 

The Tragic Mulatta and 

the Tragic Muse 

KIMBERLY SNYDER MANGANELLI 
256 pages, 13 photos 

978-0-8135-4988-0, Paper, $24.95 
978-0-8135-4987-3, Cloth, $72.00 


978-0-8135-5211-8, eBook 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick 


AY TERE RIEL 


Entangled Modernities 


The Weather in Proust 
EVE KOSOFSKY SEDGWICK 


JONATHAN GOLDBERG, EDITOR 
Series Q 
240 pages, paper $23.95 


Darger’s Resources 


MICHAEL MOON 
168 pages, paper $22.95 


The Erotic of Life Racism 


SHARON PATRICIA HOLLAND 
184 pages, paper $22.95 


Object Lessons 
ROBYN WIEGMAN 


Next Wave: New Directions in Women’s Studies 
416 pages, paper $26.95 


The Already Dead 


The New Time of Politics, Culture, and Illness 


ERIC CAZDYN 
240 pages, 11 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Queequeg’s Coffin 
Indigenous Literacies 
and Early American Literature 


BIRGIT BRANDER RASMUSSEN 
224 pages, paper $23.95 


DUKE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





OBJECT LESSONS 


ROBYN WIEGMAN 





order online! 
www.dukeupress.edu 





Entanglements, or 
Transmedial Thinking 


about Capture 


REY CHOW 
208 pages, 4 photographs, paper $23.95 


The Theorist’s Mother 


ANDREW PARKER 
200 pages, paper $22.95 


Trans-Americanity 

Subaltern Modernities, Global Coloniality, 
and the Cultures of Greater Mexico 

JOSE DAVID SALDIVAR 


New Americanists 
304 pages, 9 illustrations, paper $23.95 


The Oriental Obscene 


Violence and Racial Fantasies 
inthe Vietnam Era 


SYLVIA SHIN HUEY CHONG 
284 pages, 84 illustrations, paper $26.95 


Sex and Disability 
ROBERT MCRUER & 


ANNA MOLLOW, EDITORS 
432 pages, 11 illustrations, paper $26.95 


ALINVOISAWV-SNVUL 


JOSE DAVID SALDIVAR 





Philosophy & Literature from Minnesota 





In Search of a New Image of Thought 

Gilles Deleuze and Philosophical Expressionism 
Gregg Lambert 

Following the “image of thought” through the labyrinth 
of Deleuze’s oeuvre. 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 256 pages 


Virality 
Contagion Theory in the Age of Networks 
Tony D. Sampson 


A new theory of viral relationality beyond the biological. 
$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 248 pages 


Troubling the Family 

The Promise of Personhood and the Rise of 
Multiracialism 

Habiba Ibrahim 

Discovers the roots of multiracialism in the feminist 
movement. 


$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 256 pages 
Difference Incorporated Series 


Trans-Indigenous 

Methodologies for Global Native Literary Studies 
Chadwick Allen 

Uncovering Indigenous self-representation through juxta- 
position of genres, cultures, histories, and geographies. 
$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 344 pages | Indigenous Americas Series 


The Red Land to the South 
American Indian Writers and Indigenous Mexico 


James H. Cox 

Recovers an entire era as a major period in American 
Indian writing. 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 288 pages | Indigenous Americas Series 


Pee e NUNIT Staats 


|W Critigae of Arion Rights 
(unteatta be Yeats 


Without Offending Humans 

A Critique of Animal Rights 

Elisabeth de Fontenay 

Translated by Will Bishop 

Explores the unfolding of humans’ assessments of their 
relationship to animals. 

$19.95 paper | $60.00 cloth | 176 pages | Posthumanities Series, v. 24 


Vampyroteuthis Infernalis 

A Treatise, with a Report by the Institut Scientifique 
de Recherche Paranaturaliste 

Vilém Flusser and Louis Bec 

Translated by Valentine A. Pakis 

Pondering the human condition while examining the 
vampire squid from hell. 

$19.50 paper | $60.00 cloth | 104 pages | Posthumanities Series, v. 23 


Worm Work 

Recasting Romanticism 

Janelle A. Schwartz 

The ascent of worms from creepy creatures to a vital 
Romantic literary trope. 

$27.50 paper | $82.50 cloth | 304 pages 


The Poetry of the Possible 

Spontaneity, Modernism, and the Multitude 
Joel Nickels 

The abstractions of modernism reimagined as 
figurations of collective self-organization. 


$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 288 pages 


South Africa and the Dream of Love to Come 
Queer Sexuality and the Struggle for Freedom 
Brenna M. Munro 

How the politics of queer sexuality have played out in 
the struggle for multiracial democracy in South Africa. 
$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 376 pages 


University of Minnesota Press | www.upress.umn.edu | 800-621-2736 
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New from ILLINOIS 
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DENISE LEVERTOV 


ORAL 
_ TRADITION 
| AND THE 
_ INTERNET 
PATHWAYS 
_ OF THE 
| MIND 


| JOH® MILES roury 
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Denise Levertov 
A Poet's Life 
DANA GREENE 


In this illuminating biography, Dana Greene 
examines Levertov's interviews, essays, and 
self-revelatory poetry to set her oeuvre within 
the framework of her often tumultuous life. 


Illus. Hardcover $35.00 


The Story Within Us 


Women Prisoners Reflect on Reading 
Edited by MEGAN SWEENEY 


Features in-depth, oral interviews with eleven 
incarcerated women, each of whom offers a 
narrative of her life and her reading experiences 
within prison walls. 


\llus. *Hardcover $85.00; Paperback $25.00 


Political Writings 

SIMONE de BEAUVOIR 

Edited by Margaret A. Simons and Marybeth 
Timmermann, Foreword by Sylvie Le Bon de Beauvoir 
“Rich and illuminating. . . . A fascinating chart 
of a brilliant mind struggling to bridge the divide 
between rarified abstract thinking and concrete 
social engagement.” —Publishers Weekly 


Hardcover $42.00 | The Beauvoir Series 


Then Sings My Soul 
The Culture of Southern Gospel Music 
DOUGLAS HARRISON 


An alternative history of southern gospel in the 
twentieth century that shows how the 

hegemonic prerogatives of absolutist evangelical 
culture are pitted against the powerful claims of 
the individual's experience of variant identities. 


Illus. *Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $28.00 
Music in American Life 


Dario Argento 
L. ANDREW COOPER 


Reveals how the director's stylistic excesses, 
often condemned for glorifying misogyny and 
other forms of violence, offer productive 
resistance to the cinema's visual, narrative, and 
political norms. 


Illus. *Hardcvoer $70.00; Paperback $22.00 
Contemporary Film Directors 


@® UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


Black e 
Chicago 





fete 2y DARLENE CLARK RINE = JOHH MCCLUSKEY JR. 


The Black Chicago Renaissance 
Edited by DARLENE CLARK HINE and 

JOHN McCLUSKEY JR. 

Marshanda A. Smith, Managing Editor 
Contributors are Hilary Mac Austin, David T. 
Bailey, Murry N. DePillars, Samuel A. Floyd Jr., Erik 
S. Gellman, Jeffrey Helgeson, Darlene Clark Hine, 
John McCluskey Jr., Christopher Robert Reed, 
Elizabeth Schlabach, and Clovis E. Semmes. 


Illus. *Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $27.95 
The New Black Studies Series 


Oral Tradition and the Internet 
Pathways of the Mind 
JOHN MILES FOLEY 


In contrast to the fixed spatial organization of 
the page and book, the technologies of oral 
tradition and the Internet mime the way we 
think by processing along pathways within a 
network. In both media it’s pathways—not 
things—that matter. 


\llus.* Hardcover $95.00; Paperback $30.00 


Brazilian Women's Filmmaking 
From Dictatorship to Democracy 
LESLIE L. MARSH 


Offers a unique view of how women's 
audiovisual production has intersected with the 
reconfigurations of gender and female sexuality 
put forth by the women's movements in Brazil 
and continuing demands for greater social, 
cultural, and political inclusion. 


Illus. *Hardevoer $85.00; Paper, $28.00 


*Unjacketed 


www.press.uillinois.edu 











Introduction to Live Grammar: 
A Grammar of English Centered on the Verb 


Norma Corrales-Martin 
Temple University 


From Otto Jespersen to Case for Case, to Government and Binding Theory, to Semantic Grammar, the traditional study of 
grammar and syntax echoes the idea that the noun (the subject noun phrase) in a sentence governs the verb. Even though authors 
like C, Fillmore and R. Dixon assert that the verb is the central grammatical category, the analysis ends up being morphological 
with categories such as Noun Phrase, Verb Phrase, and Prepositional Phrase. 

Live Grammar fundamentally argues that the verb, not the subject, is the center of the sentence (the main linguistic entity), and 
as such, should be the center of the linguistic analysis. The central thesis is that the grammatical category pertains to morphology; 
the verb pertains to syntax; and the sentence pertains to semantics. A theoretical framework is explained and exemplified using 
songs from The Beatles Lyrics (1992), then the first 25 songs are used to illustrate the notions expounded, and finally four Beatles' 
songs anda short story are analyzed to show Live Grammar in action. 


ISBN 978 3 86288 349 3. LINCOM Studies in English Linguistics 18. 70pp. USD 54.80. 2012. 


Exercicios de morfologia do portugués 


Alexandra Soares Rodrigues 
Instituto Politécnico de Braganca, Universidade de Coimbra 


Este livro contém exercicios sobre morfologia do portugués. Nestes exercicios sao trabalhadas as nocdes de morfema, a 
morfologia flexional, a morfologia derivacional e a formacao de palavras, de modo geral, e as relacdes entre a morfologia, a 
semantica, a sintaxe ea fonologia. 

O livro € constituido por duas partes. A primeira parte consta das fichas de exercicios; a segunda parte consta da resolucdo das 
mesmas. As respostas oferecidas na segunda parte visam explicitar nao sé a solucao para os exercicios, mas também a resolucdo de 
muitas duvidas que vulgarmente se oferecem aos estudantes deste dominio da linguistica. Como tal, este volume no deve ser tido 
como um simples livro de exercicios, mas como um manual de explanagao de problemas de morfologia. 

O volume integra ainda uma lista de bibliografia essencial actual sobre morfologia. 


ISBN 978 3 86288 509 1. 106pp. LINCOM Coursebooks in Linguistics 20. USD 34.80. 2012. 


Directives in Young Peer Groups. A Contrastive Study of Reality T.V. 


Hanna Putaczewska 
Academy of International Studies/ Wyzsza Szkota Studidw Miedzynarodowych 


Directives in Young Peer Groups is a research monograph -- a corpus study analysing contrastively the linguistic realisation of 
directive speech acts in Polish, German and British English in young peer groups. It was completed as a Habilitationsschrift in 
General and Comparative Linguistics with Focus on English Language, and revised afterwards by adding a review of newer 
literature. It has also been abbreviated by leaving aside some methodological considerations, two chapters and about 80 statistical 
tables. 

The corpus under study comes from the reality T.V. series Big Brother, produced according to the same scenario in all three 
languages under study: British English, Polish and German. It includes program editions produced between 2001 and 2004, two 
for each language. The subject of the analysis are contrasts in the interactional styles in directive activities of Polish, British 
English and German speakers in their respective in-groups. The analysis was based on videotaped and transcribed material 
comprising complete sequence of from 12, 14 and 22 hours of recorded interaction for Polish, German and English respectively, 
and additional scenes selected from 90, 60 and 90 hours respectively of the recorded programme. The analysis is guided by the 
notion of linguistic politeness, but itis not limited to it. Data comparison consists of: 

A statistical comparison of tendencies, comparing interlingually the linguistic forms of directives, as well as their dependence 
on the type of directive and the type of participants; 

A qualitative in-depth analysis of language-specific tendencies uncovered by the statistical comparison, using methods and 
concepts from the study of politeness, spoken language analysis, interpretative sociolinguistics, and stylistics. 


ISBN 978 3 86288 331 8. LINCOM Studies in Pragmatics 23. 370pp. 33 tables, 18 figures. USD 96.60. 2012. 


webshop: www.lincom.eu 





LINCOM GmbH 
LINCOM EUROPA Gmunder Str. 35, D-81379 Muenchen 
] P - 3 FAX +49 89 6226 9404 
U academic publications LINCOM.EUROPA@t-online.de 
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FALL BOOKS from PENN PRESS 


4 * 


THE DECADENT REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 

Taste, Politics, and Cosmopolitan Community from 
Baudelaire to Beardsley 

Matthew Potolsky 


“Potolsky offers a fresh and original contribution to the study 
of decadence and succeeds in showing how the movement is 
not a dusty relic of the nineteenth century, but a provocative 
and relevant intervention into contemporary issues.” 
—Melanie Hawthorne, Texas A&M University 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 256 pages | Cloth | $59.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

DIVINE ART, INFERNAL MACHINE 

The Reception of Printing in the West from First 
Impressions to the Sense of an Ending 
Elizabeth L. Eisenstein 


“Eisenstein’s research is impressive, reaching far and wide 
across languages and centuries. Her knowledge of the history 
of publication engages the wealth of recent scholarship. . . . 
and extends as far back as Roman copyists.” 

—Journal of Scholarly Publishing 


Material Texts 
2012 | 384 pages | 24 illus, | Paper | $26.50 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

CHANGING IS NOT VANISHING 

A Collection of American Indian Poetry to 1930 
Edited by Robert Dale Parker 

“An excellent book, uniquely recovering materials of great 
importance in the field. The scholarship and research are ex- 


emplary and impressive: | learned a lot from it and was happy 
to learn it."—Carter Revard, Washington University in St. Louis 


2012 | 456 pages | 10 illus. | Paper | $26.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESS 





Medicine, 
era lsne 


and the 
Invention 
ola 
French Nation 


EXQUISITE MIXTURE 
The Virtues of Impurity in Early Modern England 
Wolfram Schmidgen 


“Brilliant and erudite. ... An important contribution to the 
intellectual history of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Britain that illuminates contemporary discussions of identity, 
postcoloniality, migration, and globalization.” Michael Hardt, 
Duke University 

Haney Foundation Series 

2012 | 280 pages | Cloth | $59.95 


PORNOGRAPHIC ARCHAEOLOGY 

Medicine, Medievalism, and the Invention of the 
French Nation 

Zrinka Stahuljak 


“This is an original, well-argued, and richly documented book. 
Zrinka Stahuljak demonstrates clearly the ways in which 
French doctors and historians in the nineteenth century con- 
structed a vision of the Middle Ages that accorded with their 
vision of the nation.” 

—Joan Wallach Scott, Institute for Advanced Study 


2012 | 368 pages | 10 illus, | Cloth | $75.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

“THE BAGNIOS OF ALGIERS” AND “THE GREAT 
SULTANA” 

Two Plays of Captivity 

Miguel de Cervantes. Edited and translated by Barbara 
Fuchs and Aaron J. llika 


The first English translation of two captivity plays by Cervantes, 
set in Algiers and Constantinople. Featuring a lively cast of 
corsairs, captives, and renegades, they offer important insights 
into early modern Spain’s conception of the world of Islam. 


2012 | 208 pages | 1 map | Paper | $19.95 


www.pennpress.org 
800-537-5487 
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Edinburgh University Press 


Pierre Bourdieu 

and the Literary Field 
Paragraph Volume 35, Number 1 
Edited by Jeremy Ahearne 
and John Speller 


paper - $32.50 


Virginia Woolf and the 
Politics of Language 
Judith Allen 


paper - $32.50 


Friendship’s Shadows 
Women’s Friendship and the 
Politics of Betrayal in England, 
1640-1705 

Penelope Anderson 

cloth - $120.00 / Edinburgh Critical Studies in 
Renaissance Culture 

Sufism in the Contemporary 
Arabic Novel 

Ziad Elmarsafy 

cloth - $105.00 / Edinburgh Studies in Modern 
Arabic Literature 

Determined Spirits 

Eugenics, Heredity and Racial 
Regeneration in Anglo-American 
Spiritualist Writing, 1848-1930 
Christine Ferguson 

cloth - $105.00 / Edinburgh Critical Studies in 
Victorian Literature 

Félix Guattari in the Age of 
Semiocapitalism 

Deleuze Studies Volume 6, Issue 2 
Edited by Gary Genosko 


paper - $25.00 / Deleuze Studies Special Issues 


Charleston and Monk’s 
House 

The Intimate House Museums of 
Virginia Woolf and Vanessa Bell 
Nuala Hancock 


cloth - $105.00 


TO ORDER: 800-343-4499 + WWW.CUP.COLUMBIA.EDU 





Contributions to 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine 

Volume 2, 1829-1835 

James Hogg 

Edited by Thomas C. Richardson 


cloth - $130.00 / 


Postwar Anglophone 
Lebanese Fiction 

Home Matters in the Diaspora 
Syrine Hout 


cloth - $105.00 


Poetic Language 

Theory and Practice from the 
Renaissance to the Present 
Tom Jones 


paper - $30.00 


To Follow 
The Wake of Jacques Derrida 
Peggy Kamuf 


paper - $32.50 / The Frontiers of Theory 


Circulating Genius 

John Middleton Murry, Katherine 
Mansfield, and D. H. Lawrence 
Sydney Janet Kaplan 


paper - $32.50 


The Edinburgh Edition of 
the Collected Fiction of 
Katherine Mansfield 
Fiction 1898--1915 

Gerri Kimber 

and Vincent O'Sullivan 


cloth - $120.00 


The Edinburgh Edition of 
the Collected Fiction of 
Katherine Mansfield 
Fiction 1916--1922 

Gerri Kimber 

and Vincent O’Sullivan 


cloth - $120.00 


The Political Archive of 
Paul de Man 

Property, Sovereignty and the 
Theotropic 

Edited by Martin McQuillan 


cloth - $105.00 


Modern American Literature 
Catherine Morley 

paper - $27.50 / Edinburgh Critical Guides to 
Literature 

Gadda Goes to War 

An Original Drama by 

Fabrizio Gifuni 


Edited by Federica Pedriali 


paper - $30.00 


The Edinburgh Companion 
to Twentieth-Century British 
and American War Literature 
Edited by Adam Piette 

and Mark Rawlinson 


cloth - $240.00 


Texture — A Cognitive 
Aesthetics of Reading 
Peter Stockwell 

paper - $32.50 


Deleuze’s Literary Clinic 
Criticism and the Politics of 
Symptoms 

Aidan Tynan 

cloth - $105.00 / Plateaus — New Directions in 
Deleuze Studies 

Key Concepts in 

Literary Theory 

Third Edition 

Julian Wolfreys, Ruth Robbins 
and Kenneth Womack 

paper - $27.50 


* CUPBLOG.ORG 


Lupi, Juan Pablo 
4 by hy ' Ne Lezama's use of language and 
Reading Anew. : URerUC lil can ome Oia 
ONY esa net : . Molde ne Meise MOMMA eemn niles 
a UNsOaeel mesial orl eee roy 
rhetoric and the imagination shape 
Umer Te NUO EMO MUL OAR 


aCe ecm AXTELL eel iEe 


268 p., $ 29.70 
ISBN: 9781936353095 


y PET ue Ula 
POU eS UTA UL CBO c ey 


-Morafia, Mabel 
Sanchez Prado, Ignacio M. (eds.) 


Reflexidn colectiva sobre el ney are 
que el estudio de los lenguajes del 
afecto, la emocion y la sentimentalidad 
tienen para la reinterpretacion de la 
produccion cultural latinoamericana, 
en la literatura, el cine y la musica. 


El lenguaje de las emociones. 
Afecto y cultura 
en América Latina. 


346 p., $ 29.80 
ISBN: 9788484896609 


|BEROAMERICANA 


EpitoriaL VERVUERT 
Amor de Dios, 1 - 28014 Madrid 
Tel. 0034 91 429 35 22 
info@ibero-americana.net 


www.ibero-americana.net 
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YY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. PRESS 


A Short Course in ~ le The Art of Philosophy 
Reading French we i Wisdom as a Practice 


Celia Brickman Peter Sloterdijk 
paper - $35.00 / ebook - $27.99 cen Translated by Karen Margolis 
? i paper - $19.95 / ebook - $15.99 
Everyday Reading a. 
Poetry and Popular Culture in Heritage, Culture and 
y y 


Sabeg: Thirty-six Credos b 
pecs Politics in the Postcolony 2 a : i 
Mike Chasar ontemporary Critics 


paper - $27.50 / ebook - $21.99 Daniel Herwitz Edited by Jeffrey J. Williams 


; cloth - $35.00 / ebook - $27.99 and Heather Steffen 
Beyond Pure Reason Knock Me Up, 


Ferdinand de Saussure’s ee : 
pireceehy of laieiare and ite Feminist Aesthetics and the 


Images of Pregnancy in eae ° 
Early Romantic Antecedents é 6 Y Politics of Modernism 
: Hollywood Films ee 
Boris Gasparov Kelly Olj Ewa Ziare 
cloth - $50.00 ey eee paper - $29.50 / ebook - $23.99 


Leonard Hastings Schoff Lectures paper - $26.50 / ebook - $20.99 Columbia Themes in Philosophy, Social 
Criticism, and the Arts 


The Critical Pulse 


paper - $27.50 / ebook - $21.99 
Knock Me Down 


TO ORDER: 800-343-4499 * WWW.CUP.COLUMBIA.EDU * CUPBLOG.ORG 











Become an IB Examiner 


An international educational experience 
without leaving home 


IB Diploma Programme examiners assess the work of students 
from 138 countries. 


Share our commitment to international education and enhance 
your professional development. 


Learn from our senior examiners and receive invaluable training for 
your new role. 


Play an important part in maintaining the quality of assessment for which 
the International Baccalaureate is known worldwide. 


For more information and an application form please visit our website: 


¢ D International’ : : 
@J Baccalaureate www.ibo.org/examiners 
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From Owlworks 


An Essay on the Original of Literature 
Daniel Defoe 


An Essay 
on the Original 


The young Daniel Defoe thought he was 
destined to become a Presbyterian minister. 


Instead, he became a man of letters: poet, of Literature 


political journalist, economic essayist, nov- Dee 
elist. His Essay on the Original of Literature is 
a writer’s glorification of the invention and 16 


craft of literature, radically understood. A? 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Legal Writing 
Theodore L. Blumberg 


A supremely cogent guide to good legal 


writing. Blumberg not only provides a sleek pec Deedly Sins a 


typology of the profession’s most common fy °f 
Legal Writing 


literary sins; he explores the motivations be- 
hind them. At once witty and exhilarating, [79% theodore L. Blumberg 
The Seven Deadly Sins of Legal Writing will 


change the way lawyers and scholars do 


& 


fo 


business. 


To order, call: 1-800-979-1698 


OWLWORKS 
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&3 Washington University in St Louis 


ARTS & SCIENCES 


Modeling Interdisciplinary Inquiry: 
A Postdoctoral Program in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


Washington University announces the thirteenth year of Modeling Interdisciplinary Inquiry, a postdoctoral fellowship 
program endowed by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and designed to encourage interdisciplinary scholarship and 
teaching across the humanities and social sciences. We invite applications for the fellowship from recent Ph.Ds. In 
September 2013, the selected Fellows will join the University’s ongoing interdisciplinary programs and seminars. 
Fellows will receive a two-year appointment with a stipend beginning at $46,950 per year. Postdoctoral Fellows have 
an opportunity to plan and pursue their own continuing research in association with a senior faculty mentor at 
Washington University, and, over the course of their two-year appointment, to teach three undergraduate courses and 
to collaborate in leading an interdisciplinary seminar on theory and methods for advanced undergraduates and 
beginning graduate students in the humanities and interpretive social sciences. 


There is no application form, but further information on Modeling Interdisciplinary Inquiry is available on the web at 
http://mii.wustl.edu/. Applicants should submit a cover letter, a description of their research program (no more than 
1800 words), a brief proposal for the seminar in theory and methods, and a curriculum vitae. Applicants should also 
arrange for the submission of three confidential letters of recommendation. 


Submit materials by email or post by November 30, 2012 to Joseph Loewenstein (mii@artsci.wustl.edu). 
The mailing address is: Modeling Interdisciplinary Inquiry, 
Washington University, Campus Box 1029, One Brookings Dr., St. Louis, MO 63130-4899. 

For express mail, please send materials to: Modeling Interdisciplinary Inquiry, 
Washington University, Umrath Hall, Room 231, One Brookings Dr., St: Louis, MO 63130-4899. 
Washington. University is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity employer. 
Employment eligibility verification requested upon hire. 





The International Dissertation 
Research Fellowship (IDRF), with the 
Support of the Andrew W. Mellon 





Foundation, offers graduate students 
in literature 9 to 12 months of support 
for dissertation research. Fellows are DEADLINE: 
required to conduct at least 3 months NOVEMBER 7, 2012 
of their research outside the United 
States. Applicants must be enrolled in 





a US doctoral program. 


www.ssrc.org/fellowships/idrf-fellowship 
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From Babel to Pentecost 


From Babs] to Penteca 


The Poetry of Pierre Emmanuel 


MARY ANNE O’NEIL 
978-0-7735-4028-6 $95.00 cloth 


A comprehensive study of the complete works 


of one of France’s finest religious poets. 





MYKOLA SOROKA 


Faces of Displacement 


The Writings of Volodymyr Vynnychenko 


MYKOLA SOROKA 
978-0-7735-4037-8 $49.95 cloth 


The first book-length study in English on Volodymyr 


Vynnychenko is an insightful examination of an exiled 


writer that sheds new light on the challenges faced 


by the displaced. 





MictGrle aie sO CUn i bes. SUN TLV ERS 1. TY. P:R E.SiS 


Follow us on Facebook.com/McGillQueens and Twitter.com/Scholarmqup 


CONTINUUM IS NOW BLOOMSBURY--... : 


Continuum Literary Studies is now publishing under Bloomsbury 


_ On Modern 
Poetry 

_ From Theory to 
_ Total Criticism 





The history of poetry criticism in the 20th 
Century is told as a tale of two sides. 
While "Lit crit" pored over the author's 
every line, "Theory" stood on the shoulder 
of texts to gaze into the metaphysical 
mists. Drawing on the key insights of 
both Lit crit and Theory, On Modern 
Poetry proposes a “total criticism" that 
draws on all resources available. 
September 2012 


PB 978 1 4411 74222 | $32.95 
HB 978 1 4411 65725 | $110.00 


Available from all fine bookstores 1-888-330-8477 www.continuumbooks.com 


| Maurice 
Blanchot and 

| Fragmentary 

| Writing 

| A Change of Epoch 

| Leslie Hill 


Pets ts Beas 


Wares 


tery cue 


This book explores in detail Blanchot's 
own writing in fragments in order to 
understand the stakes of the fragmen- 
tary within philosophical and literary 
modernity. It attends in detail to each of 
Blanchot's fragmentary works and 
reconstructs Blanchot's radical critical 
engagement with the philosophical and 
literary tradition. 

June 2012 


PB 978 1 4411 66227 | $39.95 
HB 978 1 4411 25279 | $130.00 


é Look for * 


od 
MLA at 


The Victorian Novel 


_ The Victorian 
| Novel in Context 
ae Grace Moore 


This book introduces students to the 
Victorian novel and its contexts, teaching 
strategies for reading and researching 
nineteenth-century literature. Combining 
close reading with background 
information and analysis it considers 

the Victorian novel as a product of the 
industrial age by focusing on popular 
texts. 

August 2012 


PB 978 1 8470 64899 | $27.95 
HB 978 1 8470 64882 | $90.00 


Bloomsbury 





2013 f 
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Notre Dame Institute for 


ADVANCED STUDY 


CALL FOR FELLOWS 2013-2014 


The NDIAS supports research directed toward or extending 
inquiry on ultimate questions and questions of value. Fellows 
are encouraged to reflect on the broad questions that link 
multiple areas of inquiry and to explore the relationship 
between the descriptive and the normative in an engaging 
academic community of artists, professionals, scholars, 
and scientists. 


The Institute encourages fellows to include questions of 
value, to examine how their findings might advance ideas, 
and to think through implications of present behavior for 
the future of the world. Fellows receive stipends up to 
$60,000, subsidized housing, research funding, a faculty 
office at the NDIAS, including computer and printer, and 
multiple opportunities for engagement with other scholars 
and faculty of the University of Notre Dame. 


NDIAS Public Intellectualism Conference 


Scheduled for April 22-24, 2013 
For current information visit ndias.nd.edu. 


All who are distinguished and who have projects that are 
promising, as well as those beginning their careers and who 
have appropriate projects, are invited to apply. 


The deadline for applying is Nov. 1, 2012. 
Awards will be announced in spring 2013. 


For further Information on fellowships, please see 
ndias.nd.edu. 


Direct questions to ndias@nd.edu or 
(574) 631-1305, or write to: NDIAS, 
1124 Fanner Hall, Notre Dame, IN 46556. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


NOTRE DAME 








RESEARCH CENTER 


RICE UNIVERSITY'S 


HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTER 


RICE SEMINAR: 


“MATERIALISM AND NEW MATERIALISM 
ACROSS THE DISCIPLINES” 


* Year-lon 
2013-14 


* Seeking 


research interests intersect with the examination of 


EXTERNAL FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 





Autrey Visiting Scholars __ 


* Fellowships in any humanities & interdisciplinary 


g faculty + postdoctoral fellowships for 


field for one semester or one year terms 


* Salary commensurate with rank and length 


applicants from all disciplines whose 


materialist philosophy from classical antiquity to 


the present 


* Non-US 


scholars are especially encouraged to 


apply; scholars must be in residence for entire 


appointment 


* Salary commensurate with rank, eligibility for 


benefits 


& relocation allowance 


DEADLINE: NOVEMBER 2012 


of term 


* Non-US scholars are encouraged to apply 


* Applicants must hold a tenured/tenure-track 


position & have received the PhD no later than 
June 2010. 


* Fellows teach one humanities course and 


participate in life of the center 


DEADLINE: OCTOBER 2012 
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‘The Complete Letters 
of 


le loetaa Plietas 


lbh 


WILLA CATHER 


The Song of 
the Lark 





NEW FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 


The Complete Letters of 
Henry James 1876-1878 
Volume 1 

HENRY JAMES 

Edited by Pierre A. Walker 

and Greg W. Zacharias 

Introduction by Martha Banta 

This critical and scholarly edition 
presents the complete letters of Henry 
James. Comprising more than ten 
thousand letters, this edition is an 
indispensable resource for students 
and scholars of James, of the European 
novel and modern literature, and of 
American and English literature, 
culture, and criticism. 

$95.00 hardcover 


UNE tees be Ro Sirk oy 


The Song of the Lark 
WILLA CATHER 

Historical Essay and Explanatory 
Notes by Ann Moseley 

Textual Essay and Editing 

by Kari A. Ronning 

Willa Cather’s third novel, The Song of 
the Lark, depicts the growth of an artist, 
singer Thea Kronborg. As she makes 
her own way in the world from an 
unlikely background, Thea distills all 
her experiences and relationships into 
the power and passion of her singing, 
despite the cost. The Song of the Lark 
presents Cather’s vision of a true artist. 
$75.00 hardcover 


For complete descriptions 
and to order, visit us online! 


NEBRAS KA Ee WWW.NEBRASKAPRESS.UNL.EDU 


800-848-6224 + publishers of Bison Books 










THE RIDDLES OF {| 
| HARRY POTTER 


SECRET PASSAGES AND 
INTERPRETIVE QUESTS 


palgrave 
macmillan 





BEYOND THE POSTCOLONIAL 
World Englishes Literature 
Emma Dawson Varughese 
2012 / 248 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-30096-5 

$85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


CONRAD'S SECRETS 
Robert Hampson 
2012 / 312 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-50783-8 
$85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
British Fiction since 1970 

Peter Childs 

October 2012 / 328 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-24938-7 

$28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 


CULTURAL AFTERLIVES AND SCREEN 
ADAPTATIONS OF CLASSIC LITERATURE 
Wuthering Heights and Company 

Hila Shachar 

2012 / 244 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-29404-2 

$80.00 he. (C$92.00) 


EMERSON’S TRANSATLANTIC 
ROMANTICISM 

David Greenham 

2012 / 232 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-28417-3 

$85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


UTOPIA AND THE VILLAGE IN SOUTH 
ASIAN LITERATURES 

Anupama Mohan 

2012 / 248 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-35498-2 

$85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


FQ 


% 





sumawowosky Ef 








RIBUTOR OF |.B.TAURIS, MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS, PL 





NOVEL MINDS 
Philosophers and Romance Readers, 
1680-1740 

Rebecca Tierney-Hynes 

Palgrave Studies in the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism and the Cultures of Print 
2012 / 240 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-36937-5 

$85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 





THE RIDDLES OF HARRY POTTER 
Secret Passages and Interpretive Quests 
Shira Wolosky 
2012 / 238 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-137-03398-7 
$27.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


RACE AND WHITE IDENTITY IN 
SOUTHERN FICTION 


From Faulkner to Morrison 


RESEARCH METHODS IN 


CREATIVE WRITING 2012 / 214 pp. 
Edited By Jeri Kroll and Graeme Harper ISBN: BAG eae an das 
October 2012 / 224 pp. 


ISBN: 978-0-230-24267-8 
$27.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL 


Nicholas Seager 
Readers’ Guides to Essential Criticism 


2012 / 224 pp. 
ISBN: 978-0-230-25183-0 
$25.95 pb. (C$29.95) 


WOMEN'S WRITING, ENGLISHNESS 
AND CULTURAL IDENTITY 

The Mobile Woman and the 

Migrant Voice, 1938-62 

Mary Joannou 

2012 / 248 pp. 

ISBN: 978-0-230-28577-4 

$80.00 hc. (C$) 


BEYOND ROMANTIC ECOCRITICISM 
Toward Urbanatural Roosting 


Ashton Nichols 

Nineteenth Century Major Lives & Letters 
2012 / 254 pp. 

ISBN: 978-1-137-03399-4 

$28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 





OD PRESS AND ZED B¢ 


John N. Duvall 


$28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 


JOKS> WA 





VW.PALGRAVE.COM 
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the SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS CENTER 
for HISTORICAL STUDIES 


http://www.princeton.edu/dav/ 





Belief and Unbelief 


During the academic years 2012/13 and 2013/14, the Shelby Cullom Davis Center for Historical Studies will focus on belief and 
unbelief and how they have interacted in history. How has the line been drawn between religion and other forms of deeply 
held conviction: secularism, secular religions, political theologies, and the like? At issue are not just questions of 
demarcation and definition but processes: secularization, proselytizing, conversion. How does belief manifest itself in lived 
experience, in ritual, observance, and daily-life practices? How have people and cultures moved across the borderline 
between belief and unbelief? How has belief itself become a subject of study, whether from a secular or theological point of 
view? As always, we hope to address these questions from a wide variety of periods and places, from prehistory to the 
present and from all parts of the world. 


The Center will offer a limited number of research fellowships for one or two semesters, running from September to January 
and from February to June. Early career scholars must have their doctoral degrees in hand at the time of the application. 
Fellows are expected to live in Princeton in order to take an active part in the intellectual interchange with other members of 
the Seminar. Funds are limited, and candidates are, therefore, strongly urged to apply to other grant-giving institutions as 
well as the Center if they wish to come for a full year. 


To apply please link to: http://jobs.princeton.edu, requisition 1200436. The deadline for receipt of applications and letters of 
recommendation for fellowships for 2013/2014 is December 1, 2012. Please note that we will not accept faxed applications. 
Applicants must apply online and submit a CV, cover letter, research proposal, abstract of proposal, and contact information 
for three references. For further information about the Davis Center, please go to http://www.princeton.edu/dav 


Philip Nord 
Director, 2012-16 


eo) transaction 


Publisher of Record in International Social Science 
Rutgers—The State University of New Jersey 


eM eraiae:) 
Drama of Pain 


Character and Fate in Hardy’s Major Novels 


bon riel I aa 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-4944-9 ISBN: 978-1-4128-4952-4 ISBN: 978-1-4128-4598-4 
(hardcover) 2012 338 pp. $39.95 (paperback) 2012 200 pp. $24.95 (hardcover) 2012 153 pp. $39.95 


To order, visit www.transactionpub.com or call (888) 999-6778 (toll-free in the US) or (732) 445-1245 
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The Ohio State University Press 
800-621-2736 


Imoinda’s Shade 


Marriage and the African Woman 
in Eighteenth-Century British 
Literature, 1759-1808 


Lyndon J. Dominique 


$52.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1185-4 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9286-0 


Learning to Unlearn 


Decolonial Reflections from 
Eurasia and the Americas 


Madina V. Tlostanova and 
Walter D. Mignolo 


$59.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1188-5 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9287-7 


Transoceanic Studies 
Ileana Rodriguez, Series Editor 


www.ohiostatepress.org 


London, Radical Culture, and the 
Making of the Dickensian Aesthetic 


Sambudha Sen 


$44.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1192-2 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9293-8 


How 


Geoff Wyss 


$24.95 paper 978-0-8142-5183-6 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9289-1 


The Community of St. Cuthbert 
in the Late Tenth Century 

The Chester-le-Street Additions to 
Durham Cathedral Library A.IV.19 
Karen Louise Jolly 


$99.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1181-6 
$39.95 CD 978-0-8142-9282-2 


Text and Context-Frank Coulson, Series Editor 


NEW FROM UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Sas 
ny 


RGU TORT 


q by Rebeca Helfer 


SPENSER'S RUINS 
are 

THE ART OF | 

RECOLLECTION 





=| comics... A work of great sophistication, 


*{ of comics as a cultural form than we have 
7 previously understood.’ 


COMICS VERSUS ART 
by Bart Beaty 


‘An absolutely terrific book. Beaty has 
produced a striking institutional history of 


providing a broader, more nuanced sense 


Scott Bukatman, Stanford University 
9781442612044 | $29.95 


SPENSER’S RUINS AND THE ART 
OF RECOLLECTION 


Rebeca Helfer’s intertextual study explores 
how the art of memory shapes Spenser's 
poetry as well as his political views and 
points to new ways of understanding the 
importance of this art within literary studies. 


9780802090676 | $85.00 Fre 


utppublishing.com 


In Gratitude 

for All the Gifts 
Seamus Heaney 
and Eastern Europ 





IN GRATITUDE FOR ALL THE GIFTS 
Seamus Heaney and Eastern Europe 
by Magdalena Kay 


4 Magdalena Kay explores the literary and 
cultural links between the bestselling, Nobel 
Prize-winning Northern Irish poet Seamus 
Heaney and the preeminent Eastern European 
poets of the twentieth century. 


9781442644984 | $60.00 


WOMEN, POPULAR CULTURE, AND 

™ THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

edited by Tiffany Potter 

This fascinating volume illustrates how ideas of 
the popular and the feminine were assumed to 
be intertwined in the eighteenth century, and 
the ways in which that association facilitates 


the ongoing trivialization of both. 
9781442641815 | $65.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Advancing Knowledge 
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The Rise 
and Fall of Meter 





Poetry and é 
English National Caleare, 
1860-1930 


MEREDITH MARTIN 


ARCHIVES OF 
AUTHORITY * 


ANDREW N. RUBIN 





NEW 
IMPRESSIONS 
of AFRIEA 


RAYMOND ROUSSEL 





How to Do Things 
with Books in 
Victorian Britain 
Leah Price 


The Rise and Fall 


of Meter 


Poetry and English 
National Culture, 


1860-1930 
Meredith Martin 


Archives of 
Authority 


_ Empire, Culture, and the 


Cold War 
Andrew N. Rubin 


New Impressions 
of Africa 


Raymond Roussel 


Translated and introduced 
by Mark Ford 


ie PRINGETON UNIVERSITY: PRESS 


“Beautifully written, this superb book gives us a 
magnificent study of the social lives of books and 
texts in the Victorian period: their uses as missiles, 
doorstops, food wrapping, spouse-ignoring devices, 
and vehicles for individuation, spiritual development, 
and childlike wonder and delight. A joy to read.” 
—Elaine Freedgood, New York University 


Cloth $29,95 978-0-691-11417-0 


“This book captures the ideological work to which 
meter was put between 1860 and 1930. Meter may 
seem removed from the themes of official national 
doctrine, but Martin shows meter’s critical part in 
promoting educational schemes that claimed to 
discover national identity. Her account is not only a 
history of meter but also a description of its role in the 
advancement of history and poetry as school subjects. 
A stunningly insightful book.” 

—Frances Ferguson, Johns Hopkins University 


Paper $35.00 978-0-691-15512-8 
Cloth $75.00 978-0-691-15273-8 


“This rigorous, intrinsically interesting, and 
meticulously researched book is the academic 
equivalent of a Cold War spy novel, replete with 
intriguing archival findings and the implication of 

its author in the bureaucratic Kafkaesque structure 

of CIA document censorship. It is sure to appeal to a 
wide audience in literature, Cold War history, political 
science, and law.” 

—Emily Apter, New York University 


Translation/Transnation 
Emily Apter, Series Editor 
Cloth $39,50 978-0-691-15415-2 


“Mark Ford’s facing-pages edition is easily the most 
comprehensive and reader-friendly to date. The author 
of the definitive biography of Roussel in English, 

Ford brings lucidity to his translation of what is by 

far Roussel’s most ambitious work, and probably his 
masterpiece.” 


—Paul Grimstad, London Review of Books 


Facing Pages 
Nicholas Jenkins, Series Editor 
Paper $14.95 978-0-691-15603-3 


See our E-Books at 
RAS uber meet 


THE PRINCETON ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


a 
. 
29 Ann20g 


‘d 


* 


SI1T}90, 


BETH POETS BY MASEL BLO 
MRE HE iS 


yet ee ERLE GENTS 


EIR SEE ee eR Ren RR 


The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of 
Poetry and Poetics 
Fourth Edition 


Roland Greene, 
editor in chief 


Dostoevsky 

A Writer in His Time 
Joseph Frank 

Edited by Mary Petrusewicz 


With a new preface 
by the author 


Heart Beats 
Everyday Life and the 
Memorized Poem 


Catherine Robson 


Allegory 

The Theory of a 
Symbolic Mode 

Angus Fletcher 

With a foreword by 
Harold Bloom and a new 
afterword by the author 


ie PRINCETON: UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Through three editions over more than four 

decades, The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and 
Poetics has built an unrivaled reputation as the most 
comprehensive and authoritative reference for students, 
scholars, and poets on all aspects of its subject. Now 
this landmark work has been thoroughly revised and 
updated for the twenty-first century. Compiled by an 
entirely new team of editors, the fourth edition—the 
first new edition in almost twenty years—reflects 
recent changes in literary and cultural studies. 


Paper with French folds $49.50 978-0-691-15491-6 
Cloth $150.00 978-0-691-13334-8 


“No one could produce a better one-volume biography 
of Dostoevsky than the author of a much-acclaimed 
five-volume biography, . . . A masterful abridgement.” 
——Bryce Christensen, Booklist (Starred Review) 


“[T]he essential one-volume commentary on the 
intellectual dynamics and artistry of this great novelist’s 
impassioned, idea-driven fiction.” 


—Michael Dirda, Wall Street Journal 


Paper $24.95 978-0-691-15599-9 


“This innovative book gives an institutional history 
of memorizing poetry in nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century schools, and provides an account of 
the psychological effects of this practice in the lives of 
students who memorized. A key scholarly book in the 
field, this book is a winner.” 

——Linda Peterson, Yale University 


Cloth $45.00 978-0-691-11936-6 


“Allegory is a brilliantly original analytical description 
of the organization of symbolic fiction; it deals 

with the most interesting topics and asks the right 
questions; its examples are learned and fascinatingly 
offbeat. . .. What Mr. Fletcher has achieved is nothing 
less than a redescription of literature with allegory at 
the centre.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


Paper $35.00 978-0-691-15180-9 


See our E-Books at 
press.princeton.edu 
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GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN MADRID 


oo 


MA IN SPANISH | 
SSR rece MA IN ENGLISH | SSA MTN ET Mean 
ETA ——————— eee Individualized attention 


Ce Way EeVVCy MITTS eee DUA : ea esa yee CLAN a'r LIE 
program also available ice To UCI 


AU eCINELCRN UCN AEC : SAINT LOUIS 7 , oe 
http://spain.slu.edu UNIVERSITY A AN S 


admissions-madrid@slu.edu THE AMERICAN JESUIT UNIVERSITY IN SPAIN 








COHCCCHCECEHLECEH OHHH SEOHOHEHHEOHETESHOHHOSELEHEOESEEEO eeoeeecceeseveeccce CoeeeeeeeeeoeoeeoesEeesoETOesZELETEHEeEeeE 


Teaching Film 
Lucy Fischer and Patrice Petro, eds. 


As film studies continues to grow and thrive in higher education, 
instructors need resources to help bring the interdisciplinary 
and expansive course of study into the classroom. This volume 
will help instructors conceptualize contemporary film studies in 
pedagogical terms. 


Options for Teaching 35 

2012. xi & 413 pp. 

Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-114-9 [J235C] 
$40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-115-6 [J235P] 
$25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





SCOHOHSHHESSHSHOHSHHOHSHHOSHHSSHOSEHOHHHHHSSHHSHHHSHHHHSEHOHHHHHHHEHOOHEORE 


“Ain invaluable resource not only for those new to teaching film but for those of 
us who have been working in the discipline for a long time and have grappled 
with many of the same issues addressed here.” 

—Pamela Robertson Wojcik, University of Notre Dame 


SOOO SOHO HOSE OOE OOOH OE HOOHOOOHOOH OOOOH OOOHOOHECOOOOHOOHOOOOOCOOCE OC COCOOCO OOS OOOO OC COE COCRCCOOE COR COC OREO OCS OCS 
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Teaching Anglophone 


Caribbean Literature 





Supriya M. Nair, ed. 


This volume recognizes that the most 
Challenging aspect of introducing students to 
anglophone Caribbean literature—the sheer 
variety of intellectual and artistic traditions in 
Western and non-Western cultures that relate 
to it—also offers the greatest opportunities to 
teachers. Courses on anglophone literature 
in the Caribbean can consider the region’s 
specific histories and contexts even as they 
explore common issues: the legacies of 
slavery, colonialism, and colonial education: 
nationalism; exile and migration; identity and 
hybridity; class and racial conflict; gender 
and sexuality; religion and ritual. This volume 
considers how the availability of materials 
shapes syllabuses and recommends print, 
digital, and visual resources for teaching. 


tere tate Anglophone 
GF ialb)efe-tel Literature 


The essays examine a host of topics, including 
the following: 


* the development of multiethnic populations 
in the Caribbean and the role of various 
creole languages in the literature 





* oral art forms, such as dub poetry and 
reggae music 


* the influence of anglophone literature in the Options for Teaching 34 

Caribbean on literary movements outside it, September 2012. 462 pp. 

such as the Harlem Renaissance and black Cloth iSBN: 978-1-60329-106-4 [J234C] 

British writing $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
: ° Carnival Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-107-1 [J234P] 
: a. $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 
2 ¢ religious rituals and beliefs 
: * specific genres such as slave narratives and Available at www.mla.org. 
: autobiography 
: * film and drama 
: e the economics of rum : 
: Many essays list resources for further reading, : 
: and the volume concludes with a section of : 
: additional teaching resources. : 
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Abstracts 
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782 
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Judith Hamera, The Labors of Michael Jackson: Virtuosity, Deindustrial- 
ization, and Dancing Work 

Michael Jackson, arguably the most notable popular-culture virtuoso of the late 
twentieth century, cannot be understood outside the economic moment that 
produced him. This essay examines relations between his virtuosity as a dancer 
and the trajectory of American deindustrialization in the period 1983-88. 
Through the trope of the human motor, Jackson’s virtuosity produces nostalgia 
for a vanishing industrial past, while barely containing the contradictions and 
exclusions endemic to the industrial modernist project, especially those involv- 
ing race. This trope is activated by the intersection of his movement vocabulary 
and his recurring invocations of hard work. Jackson’s dancing in this period 
reveals a neglected aspect of virtuosity in dance more generally. As an alle- 
gorical presentation of idealized relations between the body and work aban- 
doned by the relentless motility of capital, Jackson’s virtuosity allows audiences 
to view these disappearing modes with a romantic backward glance. (JH) 


Donal Harris, Finding Work: James Agee in the Office 

James Agee and Walker Evans’s Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (1941) might be 
the best-known literary product of Agee’s uneven career and of Time Inc.’s 
golden days at the top of periodical culture. This convergence of author, institu- 
tion, and text presents a case study for two undertheorized aspects of mid- 
century American literary history: how the rise of American media 
corporations, of which Time Inc. is the most successful, provides economic 
patronage and massive readerships for a generation of writers raised on the te- 
nets of literary modernism and how the “corporate voice” and collective edito- 
rial model at these institutions alter conceptions of authorial production. This 
essay tracks how competing definitions of writing as work—either “for oneself” 
or “on the clock”—emerge from the context of institutional affiliation. It then 
shows how the epistemological question of writing as work can be read into the 
“mental discipline” of Time Inc. magazines’ corporate style (referred to as Time 
style) and into the recursive elision of authorial control in Famous Men. (DH) 


Anne-Maria Makhulu, The Conditions for after Work: Financialization and 
Informalization in Posttransition South Africa 

This essay situates the problem of twenty-first-century work in the global 
South—specifically, in South Africa—to challenge northern theories of the cri- 
sis of work. Addressing the break between Fordism and post-Fordism peculiar 
to the postcolonial context, it argues that new regimes of work should be un- 
derstood in relation both to longer histories of colonial resistance to proletari- 
anization (to the racisms of the shop floor) and to colonial Fordisms, as well as 
to the way these two factors inform the current expansion of informal employ- 
ment. What practices and forms of life emerge from the precarity of informal 
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economies and informal settlements? How are precarious modes of life con- 
nected to and informed by the steady dematerialization of the economy 
through financialization?: (A-MM) 


Rebecca E. Biron, It’s a Living: Hit Men in the Mexican Narco War 

Because hit men in the twenty-first-century Mexican drug war engage in paid 
labor at the extreme end of dehumanizing economic relations, they expose the 
shifting notions of work, life, and ethics that support contemporary global 
capitalism. Hannah Arendt’s distinctions between labor, work, and action 
structure this comparative analysis of two 2010 narratives featuring Mexican 
hit men: a testimonial text titled El Sicario: The Autobiography of a Mexican 
Assassin and a feature film titled El infierno. These texts explore the subject- 
producing as well as the destructive effects of murder for hire. Alain Badiou’s 
Ethics illuminates how when professional killing becomes a way of life, it pro- 
vocatively complicates concepts of the good and the human. (REB) 


Anca Parvulescu, Import/Export: Housework in an International Frame 

A close reading of Ulrich Seidl’s Import Export (2007), a film on labor migra- 
tion between eastern and western Europe, provides an international frame for 
revisiting the second-wave feminist debate on housework. In the last two de- 
cades, “women’s work” has been outsourced transnationally on a large scale, 
leading to the emergence of an international private sphere inhabited by a new 
housewife figure. The feminist housework debate of the 1970s supplies the 
groundwork for a critique of autonomist neo-Marxism that foregrounds the 
role of language, translation, and visual gesture in the contemporary import/ 
export oflabor. (AP) 


Margaret Ronda, “Work and Wait Unwearying”: Dunbar’s Georgics 

This essay argues that the georgic poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar offer his 
most incisive representations of the hardships faced by African Americans af- 
ter Reconstruction. Written in the context of Jim Crow laws, vagrancy statutes, 
and other coercive means of restricting the mobility of southern blacks and 
extracting compulsory labor from them, these poems present the hard agrar- 
ian work characteristic of the rural Black Belt. They confront the pervasive 
rhetoric of racial uplift through labor, popularized by Booker T. Washington, 
that dominates American social discourse on race in the late nineteeth and 
early twentieth centuries, by revealing the negative freedom of black agrarian 
labor. At the same time, these poems assert the humanity and blamelessness of 
African Americans in the face of institutional racism. The essay aims to recast 
Dunbar’s legacy by turning attention from his dialect poetry toward his geor- 
gic analyses of the uneven modernization of racialized labor. (MR) 
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David Babcock, Professional Subjectivity and the Attenuation of Character 
in J. M. Coetzee’s Life & Times of Michael K 

Contemporary accounts of professionalism often gloss over a crucial ambigu- 
ity. On one hand, professional has long denoted a privileged class position, dis- 
tinguishing the trained specialist from the interchangeable wage laborer. On 
the other hand, it has come to convey an existential pursuit of fulfillment 
through one’s work, which extends in principle to all workers regardless of 
class. This essay shows how J. M. Coetzee’s Life & Times of Michael K (1983) 
puts pressure on this contradictory logic by situating it in the crisis of a bio- 
political state, late-apartheid South Africa. In this state, with its dual mandate 
of welfare and security, character is impoverished, caught between the search 
for professional fulfillment and the barbaric violence that conditions every 
economic relation in the state structure. This tension generates alternative pos- 
sibilities for the portrayal of character, however, as we see in the enigmatic 
persona of Michael K. (DB) 
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* Mr. Potato Head is the first toy to be advertised 
on television. 


¢ A mechanical heart is used for the first time in 
a human patient in the United States. 


* The Modern Language Association holds its 


annual convention in Boston. 
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The Changing Profession 
Reading in the Digital Age: essays 
by Naomi S. Baron, Michael Cobb 
Jim Collins, Johanna Drucker, 
Elaine Freedgood, N. Katherine 
Hayles, Lutz Koepnick, and 
Lisa Nakamura 
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Read children’s literature happily — 
but critically —ever after 


Reading Children’s Literature 
A Critical Introduction 


_NEW_ Read n 2 Carrie Hintz, Queens College 
( a | d re al <3 ; Eric L. Tribunella, University of Southern Mississippi 


mas ratu re 4 14 ~— Informed by recent scholarship and interest in 
eeu UM cultural studies and critical theory, Reading Children’s 


Literature: A Critical Guide is a compact core text 






that introduces students to the historical contexts, 
genres, and issues of children’s literature. A beautifully 
designed and illustrated supplement to the individual 
literary works assigned, it provides helpful apparatus 
that makes it a complete resource for working with 
children’s literature both during and after the course. 


CARRIE HINTZ 
ERIC L. TRIBUNELLA 


bedfordstmartins.com/childlit/catalog 


€¢ This text’s valuable contribution is that it gives students a 
sense of the breadth of history and the sweep of critical issues 
in the children’s literature field. As such it will be important to 
both students of literature and pre-service teachers seeking to 
understand the way writing for young people has evolved.” 


—Megan Norcia, SUNY Brockport 
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HE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, FIRST HELD 

in 1883, is an annual gathering of teachers and scholars in the 

field of language and literature study. The convention enables 
members of the profession to share their ideas and research with 
colleagues from other universities and colleges. The many sessions 
present a range of approaches and examine a variety of languages 
and literary and critical traditions. Sessions will be held in the Hynes 
Convention Center (foreign language sessions, comparative litera- 
ture sessions, and exhibits), the Sheraton Boston (English sessions), 
and the Westin Copley Square (the Job Information Center). Ses- 
sions begin at 12:00 noon on 3 January, with workshops at 8:30 and 
11:45 a.m. The last sessions will end at 3:00 p.m. on 6 January. 

Convention sessions are organized by MLA members, but non- 
members are welcome to attend. All participants—members and 
nonmembers alike—must pay registration fees. Registrants receive 
badges, which entitle convention attendees to gain admittance to 
sessions, the Job Information Center, and the exhibit hall. Regis- 
trants who lose their badges may purchase replacements at the reg- 
istration area. 

The Program begins with an Individual Convention Program for 
recording personal schedules. A list of Exhibitors displaying books 
and other materials during the convention and a Floor Plan of the 
Exhibit Area allow attendees to locate exhibits quickly. Indexes of 
sessions open to the public, division sessions, discussion group ses- 
sions, sessions sponsored by MLA committees and MLA programs 
and offices, and allied organization sessions refer the reader to the 
number assigned to each event listed in the Program proper. A Sub- 
ject Index to All Sessions, in which sessions are organized by topic, 
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and an index of Program Participants follow. 
The Program proper, divided into chronologi- 
cal units (see Contents, on p. 1075), provides 
the most complete description of the various 
sessions. A listing of the Executive Commit- 
tees of divisions, discussion groups, and the 
American Literature Section and an Index of 
Advertisers and Index of Authors Advertised 
round out the Program. 


Sessions 


Most sessions at the MLA convention are 
arranged by the membership at large, either 
through the association’s divisions and dis- 
cussion groups or by individual members. 
Attendance is open to all convention regis- 
trants, but only current MLA members may 
organize or participate formally in sessions. 
On occasion, the membership requirement is 
waived for individuals whose main interests 
are in other disciplines. The policies for MLA 
divisions and discussion groups and the pro- 
cedures for organizing convention meetings 
are on the MLA’s Web site (www.mla.org/ 
conv_general_info). The following is a brief 
description of the kinds of sessions arranged 
for this year’s convention. 

Please note that as part of its continu- 
ing efforts to make the MLA Annual Con- 
vention more responsive to members’ needs, 
the MLA Executive Council has begun the 
process of examining the structure of divi- 
sions, discussion groups, and allied organiza- 
tions. MLA Second Vice President Marianne 
Hirsch has agreed to convene a small group 
of members who will study the current struc- 
tures and make recommendations to the 
council on how to proceed. The council will 
then solicit comments from the full member- 
ship. While this study is taking place, over 
approximately two years, the council will not 
accept applications for division, discussion 
group, and allied organization status. Ap- 
plications that were submitted before 1 May 
2012 will be considered. 
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Division Sessions 


Encompassing the primary scholarly and pro- 
fessional concerns of the association, MLA 
divisions represent major areas of member- 
ship interest. Divisions are responsible for 
promoting scholarly and professional activi- 
ties within their areas of concern; to this end, 
their executive committees advise on specific 
research and pedagogical needs, propose to 
the MLA Executive Council programs that 
might be undertaken on behalf of their divi- 
sions, compile information of interest to their 
members for publication in MLA periodi- 
cals or in special mailings, and elect division 
representatives to serve in the MLA Del- 
egate Assembly. Divisions may organize two 
guaranteed sessions and may propose up to 
two additional sessions. For further details, 
see the Procedures for Organizing Meetings 
on the MLA Web site (www.mla.org/conv_ 
procedures). In any year a division’s executive 
committee may decide to hold no program at 
all or to arrange a forum either alone or in 
conjunction with another division or a dis- 
cussion group. 

Only MLA members may join divisions 
or participate in their projects and programs. 
Members interested in one of next year’s di- 
vision programs should correspond with the 
2013 secretary of the appropriate division, 
since 2013 secretaries become chairs in 2014 
(see list of executive committee members fol- 
lowing the Program proper). 


Discussion Group Sessions 


MLA discussion groups accommodate the 
scholarly and professional interests of con- 
stituencies within the association whose 
concern is with discrete literatures or with 
literary and linguistic matters that are not 
encompassed by one of the divisions. Like di- 
visions, discussion groups are responsible for 
promoting scholarly and professional activi- 
ties within their areas of concern, and thus 
their executive committees also advise on 
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specific research and pedagogical needs and 
propose to the MLA Executive Council pro- 
grams that might be undertaken on behalf of 
their groups. 

Discussion groups may organize one 
guaranteed session and may propose up to 
two additional sessions. For further details, 
see the Procedures for Organizing Meetings 
on the MLA Web site (www.mla.org/conv_ 
procedures). Members who have sugges- 
tions for next year’s program or who would 
like to participate in that program should 
correspond with the 2013 secretary of the 
appropriate discussion group, since 2013 
secretaries become chairs in 2014 (see list of 
executive committee members following the 
Program proper). 


Forums 


Arranged by divisions, discussion groups, or 
individual members, forums are meetings on 
topics of broad interest. The MLA executive 
director, with the assistance of the Program 
Committee, has final responsibility for ap- 
proving forums. No more than four forums, 
including the Presidential Forum, may be ar- 
ranged for a convention. A formal proposal 
that describes in detail the topic and nature of 
the proposed forum and includes biographi- 
cal information on participants must be sub- 
mitted to the executive director online by 
1 April 2013. 


Special Sessions 


MLA members whose scholarly or profes- 
sional interests are not adequately accommo- 
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dated through convention programs arranged 
by the divisions and discussion groups may 
propose special sessions. Since these sessions, 
the most specialized of all convention meet- 
ings, are intended to enable participants to 
exchange ideas on specific topics, they involve 
a session leader and a panel of discussants. 
Members who wish to organize a special ses- 
sion for the 2014 convention should carefully 
read the guidelines, available on the MLA 
Web site (www.mla.org/conv_procedures), 
governing the organization of these sessions 
and should observe the deadlines for 2013-14 
announced in the Fall MLA Newsletter and 
on the MLA Web site. Proposals for special 
sessions must be submitted on the forms pro- 
vided for this purpose; the forms and other 
useful information about submitting a pro- 
posal will be available on the MLA Web site. 


Allied Organization Sessions 


Other scholarly, business, or social meetings 
are arranged in conjunction with the MLA 
convention by officially recognized allied or- 
ganizations. Typically, these organizations 
are learned societies or professional associa- 
tions whose purposes are closely allied with 
those of the MLA. 

Allied organizations may organize one 
guaranteed session and may propose up to 
two additional sessions. For further details, 
see the Procedures for Organizing Meetings 
on the MLA Web site (www.mla.org/conv_ 
procedures). Allied organizations that plan 
to arrange meetings at the 2014 convention 
must submit complete final program copy to 
the MLA convention office online by 1 April. 


Way, 
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Audio- and Videotaping at Sessions; 
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Reading in Absentia; Smoking 
On-Site Resources 

Disabilities, Facilities and Services 
for Persons with; Friends of Bill W.; 
Headquarters Offices; Lounges; MLA 
Information Center; Shuttle Bus 
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Job Information Center 

Location and Hours; For 
Prearranged Interviews 
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MLA Awards Ceremony; Presidential 
Address; Presidential Forum 
Informational Sessions and 
Workshops 
Council of Editors of Learned 
Journals; Electronic Literature Exhibit: 
“Avenues of Access’; Government 
Careers; MLA Commons; NEH 
Information; Northeastern University, 
centerNet, and NITLE 

Governance 

Delegate Assembly 

Emergencies 

Future Conventions 


Registration and Housing 


All persons wishing to attend meetings or use convention services 
must register for the convention. Persons who plan to attend the 
convention may register through the MLA Web site (www.mla.org/ 
conv_registration). 


Fees 


Early registration fees from 4 September through 3 October are as 
follows: regular members, $150; regular members outside the United 
States and Canada, $55; graduate student members, $50; emeriti 
members, $55; non-tenure-track and unemployed members, $55. 

Registration fees from 4 October through 7 December are as fol- 
lows: regular members, $180; regular members outside the United 
States and Canada, $55; graduate student members, $50; non-tenure- 
track and unemployed members, $55; emeriti members, $55; non- 
members, $240; graduate student nonmembers, $70. 

Registration fees after 7 December are as follows: regular mem- 
bers, $210; regular members outside the United States and Canada, $65; 
graduate student members, $60; emeriti members, $65; non-tenure- 
track and unemployed members, $65; nonmembers, $270; graduate 
student nonmembers, $80. Registrations will be accepted after 7 De- 
cember, but programs (for nonmembers) and badges may not be sent. 


On-Site Registration 


Members attending the convention who have not registered may register 
during the convention at the registration area located in the Hynes Con- 
vention Center (Prefunction Hall D, level 2). The registration area will be 
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open on 3 January from 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., 
on 4 and 5 January from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and on 6 January from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 


Registration Refunds 


Requests for refunds of registration fees must 
be made in writing, accompanied by unused 
convention badges, sent to the director of 
convention programs at the MLA office, and 
postmarked no later than 4 January 2013. Re- 
funds requested after 4 January 2013 will not 
be granted. A $10 service fee will be deducted 
from all refunds. 


Hotels 


Hotel rooms at the special MLA rates are avail- 
able only to persons who are registered for the 
convention. Each convention registrant can re- 
serve one hotel room. Housing forms will not 
be processed if they include the names of per- 
sons in the profession who have not paid their 
registration fees for the convention. (Spouses, 
friends, and family members who wish to share 
a room with a registrant and who are also en- 
gaged in the study of language and literature 
must register and pay their registration fees for 
the convention.) Convention registrants who 
arrive in Boston without hotel arrangements 
may go to the registration and information 
desk at the Hynes Convention Center (Prefunc- 
tion Hall D, level 2). A representative of CMR, 
the MLA housing service, will be there to help 
such attendees find housing and to assist at- 
tendees with any hotel issues they may have. 


Transportation in Boston 


MLA convention hotels are located in Bos- 
ton’s Back Bay neighborhood, near the Hynes 
Convention Center. 


Airport Transportation 


Boston Logan International Airport is about 
four miles from downtown Boston. For air- 
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port information, visit www.massport.com/ 
logan-airport/Pages/Default.aspx. Shuttle 
transportation from Logan to the MLA con- 
vention hotels is available from various shut- 
tle companies. The T Commuter Rail (www 
.mbta.com/) connects Boston to Logan; the 
ride takes about forty minutes from the air- 
port to the Hynes Station on the Green Line. 
Taxi stands are located outside each terminal 
at Boston Logan International Airport. Aver- 
age fare to downtown Boston is approximately 
$25-$35, and the ride is approximately 15-20 
minutes depending on traffic conditions and 
your destination. For Boston taxi fare infor- 
mation, including meter and flat rates as well 
as a fare calculator, visit the City of Boston 
Hackney Division (www.cityofboston.gov/ 
Police/hackney/taxi_rates.asp). 


Amtrak 


The Back Bay Amtrak station (http://www 
.amtrak.com/northeast-train-bus-stations), 
located two blocks from Copley Square, is the 
Amtrak station closest to MLA convention 
hotels and the Hynes Convention Center. 


Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority 


MBTA operates throughout Boston; for in- 
formation on routes and fares, visit www 
-mbta.com/. 


South Station Bus Terminal 


The terminal for Greyhound and other bus 
lines is South Station. The average taxi fare 
to the Hynes and Back Bay hotels is $15-$20, 
and the ride is approximately ten minutes. 


Policies 
Audio- and Videotaping at Sessions 


Neither audiotaping nor videotaping of ses- 
sions is normally permitted. Occasional ex- 
ceptions may be made for members of the 
media taping short segments designed to con- 
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vey the convention atmosphere. Such arrange- 
ments must be made through the press office 
and require the consent of all speakers at a 
session. When taping is approved, a represen- 
tative of the media staff will accompany the 
reporter and crew. The session organizer will 
announce to the audience that audio- or vid- 
eotaping will take place during a part of the 
session. Only background taping is allowed, 
not the taping of an entire session. Requests 
to film the convention as part of a creative or 
documentary project must be submitted to 
the Executive Council by 17 October. 


Badges 


Badges are required for admission to conven- 
tion sessions, the exhibit hall, and the Job 
Information Center. Badge holders are avail- 
able at the MLA registration and information 
center in the Hynes Convention Center, at the 
satellite registration and badge replacement 
center in the Sheraton Boston, and at the sat- 
ellite badge replacement desk in the Westin 
Copley Place. Lost badges can be replaced for 
$8 at the MLA registration center. 


Fragrance 


The Committee on Disability Issues in the 
Profession reminds attendees that refraining 
from using scented products will help ensure 
the comfort of everyone at the convention. 


Identification 


You may need to have a government-issued 
photo ID when you check in to your hotel. Se- 
curity personnel may ask to see a hotel room 
key or may ask that you be accompanied by a 
hotel guest with a room key. 


Reading in Absentia 


To encourage discussion and dialogue among 
panelists and attendees at convention ses- 
sions, reading in absentia (whether by Skype, 
videoconferencing, audio delivery, or presen- 
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tation by surrogates) is not normally permit- 
ted. Presenters who are unable to attend the 
convention because of unforeseen emergen- 
cies are reminded that they may include a 
link to their papers in the online Program. 


Smoking 


Smoking is prohibited in most buildings in 
Boston. 


On-Site Resources 


Disabilities, Facilities and Services for 
Persons with 


The MLA is committed to making arrange- 
ments that allow all members of the associa- 
tion to participate in the convention. 


Meeting Rooms. Meeting rooms at the conven- 
tion are accessible by elevator, and the doors 
are wide enough to accommodate wheelchairs. 
There will be a desk in the convention registra- 
tion and information center at the Hynes Con- 
vention Center (Prefunction Hall D, level 2) 
staffed with personnel who can provide assis- 
tance to convention attendees with disabilities. 
There will also be desks in the lobbies of the 
Sheraton Boston and the Westin Copley Place. 


Hotel Rooms. To reserve hotel rooms that are 
specifically equipped for persons with perma- 
nent or temporary disabilities, participants must 
have checked the appropriate boxes on the con- 
vention registration form and the housing reser- 
vation form or written or called Karin Bagnall 
in the MLA convention office by 12 November. 


Shuttle Bus. A complimentary transportation 
service will be available throughout conven- 
tion meeting hours to transport attendees 
with disabilities. Arrangements may be made 
at the desks for persons with disabilities in 
the Hynes Convention Center (South Lobby, 
level 4), the Sheraton Boston (Lobby level), and 
the Westin Copley Place (Lobby level). Further 
details and phone numbers will be posted at 
the convention center and headquarters hotel. 
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Sessions. Speakers are asked to bring five cop- 
ies of their papers, even in draft form, for the 
use of members who wish to follow the written 
text. Speakers who use handouts should pre- 
pare some copies in a large-print format (14- to 
16-point type size). Speakers should indicate 
whether they want their papers and handouts 
returned. Sign language interpreters and real- 
time captioning are available on request. The 
deadline to arrange for an interpreter is 12 No- 
vember, though the convention office will make 
every effort to accommodate late requests. To 
arrange for either of these services, write or call 
Karin Bagnall in the MLA convention office. 


Scooter Rentals. Scooters, for navigating 
the convention more easily, can be rented 
from Scootaround (888 441-7575 or www 
.scootaround.com/rentals/m/mla). Karin 
Bagnall coordinates arrangements for persons 
with disabilities; she can be reached at the 
MLA convention office at kbagnall@mla.org. 


Friends of Bill W. 


In the Sheraton Boston, Forest Hills (5th 
floor) is set aside for the Friends of Bill W. 
throughout convention hours. 


Headquarters Offices 


Headquarters offices will be located in the 
Hynes Convention Center (200, level 2) and 
the Sheraton Boston (Conference, 3rd floor). 
Members of the MLA convention staff will be 
available in these offices whenever sessions 
are in progress to handle problems that might 
arise with meeting rooms or meeting facili- 
ties. Program organizers are asked to refer 
questions on such matters to one of the head- 
quarters offices, not to the hotel management. 
More general questions will be answered by 
staff members at the MLA information center. 


Lounges 


Areas furnished with comfortable chairs and 
tables where members may congregate for dis- 
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cussion or relaxation will be provided in the 
Hynes Convention Center (Boyleston Hallway, 
level 2). A graduate student lounge will be lo- 
cated in the Sheraton Boston (Exeter, 3rd floor). 


MLA Information Center 


General questions about the convention and the 
association will be answered at the MLA infor- 
mation center in the Hynes Convention Cen- 
ter (Prefunction Hall D, level 2). Copies of the 
Program and the Job Information List will be 
sold at the center; the Convention Guide and the 
Convention Daily will be available free at the 
registration and information area in the Hynes 
Convention Center, at the satellite registration 
and badge replacement center in the Sheraton 
Boston, and through the MLA Web site. The 
information center will be open on 3 January 
from 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., on 4 and 5 Janu- 
ary from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., and on 6 Janu- 
ary from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 


Shuttle Bus Service 


A free shuttle service will operate between 
the Hynes Convention Center and desig- 
nated locations. Further details will be avail- 
able at the convention and on the MLA Web 
site. There will be a shuttle service available 
throughout the convention meeting hours to 
transport attendees with disabilities. 


“Who’s Here” Directory 


The “Who’s Here” directory will be posted in 
the members’ lounge in the Hynes Conven- 
tion Center (Boyleston Hallway, level 2) and 
near the Job Information Center in the Wes- 
tin Copley Place (4th floor). The directory will 
include the names and convention addresses 
of persons who make hotel reservations 
through the housing bureau or send their lo- 
cal addresses to the MLA office before 10 De- 
cember. Only the names of hotels listed on the 
convention housing form or local addresses 
are listed. Members are advised to check their 
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own “Who’s Here” listings for accuracy and 
to make any necessary revisions. The infor- 
mation used to compile the list comes from 
the housing service, not from the MLA. 


Job Information Center 


The MLA Job Information Service will operate 
a center at the Westin Copley Place (American 
Ballroom, 4th floor). Positions that become 
available after the printing of the December Job 
Information List will be posted, and a counsel- 
ing service for job candidates will be available 
in the interview area on 4 and 5 January. An 
interviewers’ sign-in file will be maintained. 
Space will be available for interviews, but can- 
didates and interviewers are urged to arrange 
interviews in advance. Job candidates are re- 
minded that almost no unscheduled interviews 
take place at the convention. Therefore, mem- 
bers are advised not to attend the convention 
for the sole purpose of seeking employment if 
they do not have scheduled interviews. 


Location and Hours 


The Job Information Center (American Ball- 
room, 4th floor, Westin Copley Place) will be 
open on 3 January from 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., 
on 4 and 5 January from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and on 6 January from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 


For Prearranged Interviews 


Consult the interviewers’ sign-in file in the 
Westin Copley Place (American Ballroom, 
4th floor) if you do not know whether your 
interview is scheduled for a hotel room or the 
interview area or if you need to find out the 
hotel room number for your interview. Allow 
yourself ample time to obtain this informa- 
tion. If your interview is scheduled for the in- 
terview area, proceed directly to the Westin 
Copley Place (American Ballroom, 4th floor), 
and ask a staff member for the table number. 

If the interviewer has not signed in, 
consult the “Who’s Here” directory in the 
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members’ lounge in the Hynes Convention 
Center or near the Job Information Center 
in the Westin Copley Place (4th floor). Once 
you know where the interviewer is staying, 
you can call the hotel information desk and 
be connected with the interviewer’s hotel 
room. (For reasons of safety, hotel staff mem- 
bers will not give guests’ room numbers to 
callers.) If the interviewer is not in, use the 
hotel’s message facilities. A message left in a 
hotel mailbox will be flashed on the guest’s 
room telephone. If the person is not listed in 
the “Who’s Here” directory, check the Pro- 
gram Participants section of the convention 
program to see whether that interviewer is 
speaking at or chairing a session and can be 
reached at a specific time and place or ask a 
Job Information Center staff member for help. 


Exhibits 


Over one hundred firms will display books 
and other materials of interest to teachers of 
language and literature in the Hynes Conven- 
tion Center (Hall D, level 2). Admission to the 
exhibit area is restricted to persons wearing 
badges or carrying appropriate passes. The ex- 
hibit hall is open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on 
4 and 5 January and from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
on 6 January. To view a list of the 2013 exhibi- 
tors, go to www.mla.org/list_of_2013_exhibit. 


Event Highlights 
MLA Awards Ceremony 


The awards ceremony will take place at 
6:45 p.m. on 5 January in the Sheraton Bos- 
ton (Constitution Ballroom, 2nd floor). First 
Vice President Marianne Hirsch will present 
awards to the recipients of the William Riley 
Parker Prize, James Russell Lowell Prize, MLA 
Prize for a First Book, Mina P. Shaughnessy 
Prize, MLA Prize for Independent Scholars, 
Howard R. Marraro Prize, Katherine Singer 
Kovacs Prize, Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione Prize 
for Comparative Literary Studies, Aldo and 
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Jeanne Scaglione Prize for French and Fran- 
cophone Studies, Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione 
Prize for Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione Prize for a Trans- 
lation of a Literary Work, Aldo and Jeanne 
Scaglione Publication Award for a Manuscript 
in Italian Literary Studies, MLA Prize for a 
Distinguished Bibliography, William Sand- 
ers Scarborough Prize, and Fenia and Yaakov 
Leviant Memorial Prize in Yiddish Studies. Ex- 
ecutive Director Rosemary G. Feal will present 
the MLA International Bibliography Fellowship 
Awards and announce the recipients of the seal 
of approval from the Committee on Scholarly 
Editions. Marianne Hirsch will announce the 
recipient of the ADFL Award for Distinguished 
Service to the Profession. The session is open to 
the public and will be followed by a reception. 


Presidential Address 


The Presidential Address will take place at 
6:45 p.m. on 4 January in the Sheraton Boston 
(Constitution Ballroom, 2nd floor). Executive 
Director Rosemary G. Feal will report on the 
association’s 2012 activities and President 
Michael Bérubé will deliver the Presidential 
Address. The session is open to the public and 
will be followed by a reception. 


Presidential Forum 


The Presidential Forum will take place at 
5:15 p.m. on 3 January in the Sheraton Boston 
(Constitution Ballroom, 2nd floor). 


Informational Sessions and Workshops 
Council of Editors of Learned Journals 


Officers and experienced editors who are mem- 
bers of the Council of Editors of Learned Jour- 
nals (CELJ) will be available for consultation and 
advice for other editors and scholars who have 
questions about what to expect in journal sub- 
mission, peer review, and publishing processes. 
Beginning scholars (graduate students and 
entry-level professors) are particularly welcome. 
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Editors from CELJ will be available to 
provide informal information and private 
consultations on 4 and 5 January from 9:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. in Jamaica Pond, Sheraton. 
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Electronic Literature Exhibit: “Avenues of Access’ 


The exhibit, curated by Dene Grigar and 
Kathi Inman Berens, brings together thirty- 
two “born digital” works of electronic lit- 
erature-by current MLA members as well as 
artists whose poetry and fiction are viewed as 
seminal to the field. The exhibit will include 
multimodal narrative and poetry, e-essays, 
literary games, and mobile-geolocative work. 
Please visit http://dtc-wsuv.org/elit/mla2013 
for more information. 


Hynes Convention Center, 312, level 3 


Thursday, 3 January, 12:00 noon to 7:00 p.m.; 
Friday, 4 January, 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m.; Sat- 
urday, 5 January, 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


Government Careers 


On 5 January from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. in 210 of 
the Hynes Convention Center, representatives 
from federal-government agencies will offer 
a workshop highlighting government careers 
that utilize foreign language and cultural ex- 
pertise. Afterward, from 4:00 to 6:00 pins 
representatives will be available at the Hynes 
Convention Center (210) to answer questions 
about government careers that use skills in 
languages and cultural expertise. 


MLA Commons 


The MLA will launch its new scholarly com- 
munication platform, MLA Commons, at the 
convention. MLA Commons is designed to 
facilitate active member-to-member com- 
munication, to support the work of divisions 
and discussion groups, and much more. A 
live presentation on the new platform will be 
held in the Exhibit Hall Theater at 10:30 a.m. 
on 4 January, and volunteers will be available 
to demonstrate the platform’s function and to 
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assist with account activation in the registra- 
tion area. 


NEH Information 


On 4 January from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. in 210 
of the Hynes Convention Center, representa- 
tives from the NEH will offer a workshop that 
highlights recent awards and outlines current 
funding opportunities. 


Northeastern University, centerNet, and NITLE 


Northeastern University, centerNet, and the 
National Institute for Technology in Liberal Ed- 
ucation (NITLE), will sponsor a preconvention 
workshop, “Get Started in the Digital Humani- 
ties with Help from DHCommons,” at North- 
eastern University. Ronald Bernier (Wentworth 
Inst. of Tech.), Ryan Cordell (Northeastern 
Univ.), Rebecca Frost Davis (NITLE), Quinn 
Dombrowski (Univ. of California, Berkeley), 
Paul Schacht (State Univ. of New York, Gene- 
seo), and Lisa Spiro (NITLE) will organize and 
preside over the event. The four-hour workshop 
welcomes language and literature scholars who 
wish to learn about, pursue, or join digital 
humanities projects but do not have the insti- 
tutional infrastructure to support them. Repre- 
sentatives of major digital humanities projects 
and initiatives will share their expertise on 
project design, outline available resources and 
opportunities, and lead small-group train- 
ing sessions on DH technologies and skills. 
Scholars must have applied in advance for the 
workshop at http://dhcommons.org/m1a2013. 
Enrollment was limited to fifty participants. 


Governance 
Delegate Assembly 


Established in 1971 as an elected body repre- 
senting the membership at large, the Delegate 
Assembly, composed of over 270 delegates, de- 
bates issues of concern to the membership and 
advises the Executive Council on the associa- 
tion’s policies, direction, goals, and structure. 


General Convention Information and Services 


Formal deliberations of the assembly, 
at which any MLA member can speak, are 
scheduled for 1:00 p.m. on 5 January in the 
Sheraton Boston (Grand Ballroom, 2nd floor). 

An open hearing of the Delegate As- 
sembly, at which MLA members may pres- 
ent their views, will be held at 10:15 a.m. on 
4 January in the Sheraton Boston (Fairfax B, 
3rd floor). Members who wish to submit for- 
mal resolutions to the Delegate Assembly 
should attend the open hearing on resolu- 
tions held on 6 January at 12:00 noon in the 
Sheraton Boston (Fairfax B, 3rd floor). 

Procedures for submitting resolutions, 
which are general statements of membership 
sentiment, are described in article 11.C.3 of 
the MLA constitution; copies of this section 
of the constitution will be available at the 
MLA information center. 


Emergencies 


If weather or an emergency in Boston should 
delay or otherwise affect the scheduling of 
convention sessions, full information on such 
changes will be posted on the MLA Web site. 
If a local or personal emergency should cause 
you to have to delay or cancel your attendance 
at the convention, you should contact your 
hotel as early as possible. Registrants who 
booked their travel through MacNair Travel 
should call 877 410-8195; others should call 
their carrier directly. Requests for registration 
refunds must be postmarked by 4 January. 
Visit www.mla.org/conv_registration for more 
information. If you are scheduled to speak or 
participate in a session, please notify the ses- 
sion organizer. You may also want to annotate 
your session listing in the online Program. 


Future Conventions 


The 129th MLA Annual Convention will take 
place in Chicago from 9 to 12 January 2014. 
Locations for conventions beyond 2014 will 
be determined at a later date. Please visit www 
.mla.org/future_conventions for updates. 
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Individual Convention Program 


This form has been provided to assist Name 
attendees in planning their schedules 
for the 2013 MLA convention. Convention Address 


3 January 4 January 6 January 


8:30-9:45 a.m. 











10:15-11:30 a.m. 








12:00 noon-1:15 p.m. 








1:45-3:00 p.m. 





3:30-4:45 p.m. 








5:15-6:30 p.m. 








7:00-8:15 p.m. 














Remember to visit the exhibit hall in the Hynes Convention Center, Hall D, level 2. 
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Hotels © The Colonnade Hotel Boston 

@ Fairmont Copley Plaza @ The Park Plaza Hotel, Boston 

@ Hilton Boston Back Bay ® Westin Copley Place 

® Marriott Copley Place, Boston © Mandarin Oriental Hotel, Boston 
© Sheraton Boston 


@® Lenox Hotel 


© Taj Boston Hotel ® Copley Square Hotel 


Most foreign language sessions, some comparative literature sessions, and the exhibit hall are in the Hynes Convention Center. 
Most English and some comparative literature sessions are in the Sheraton Boston. 


The Job Information Center is in the Westin Copley Place. 
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American Literatures Initiative 
Anthem Foundation for Objectivist Scholarship 
Archipelago Books 

Artforum 

ARTstor 

Ashgate Publishing Company 
Association Book Exhibit 
Bedford St. Martin’s 
Bloomsbury 

Bookforum 

Boydell and Brewer 
Broadview Press 

David Brown Book Company 
Brown University 

Bucknell University Press 
Cambria Press 

Cambridge University Press 
Camden House 

Cengage Learning 

University of Chicago Press 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
Classics in Miniature 
Columbia University Press 
Consortium 

Cornell University Press 
Council of Editors of Learned Journals 
Counterpath 

University of Delaware Press 
Duke University Press 

EBSCO Publishing 

E.STI.VE EuroStudi Veneto 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press 
FanStory.com 

Feminist Press, CUNY 
Fordham University Press 
University of Georgia Press 
Grove/Atlantic, Inc. 

Hackett Publishing Company 
HarperCollins Publishers 
Harvard University Press 

IES Abroad 

University of Illinois Press 
Inside Higher Ed 

University of lowa Press 

IPG 

Johns Hopkins University Press 
JSTOR 

Lehigh University Press 
Lexington Books 

LSU Press 

Maney Publishing 
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University of Massachusetts Press 
McFarland 

Melville House 

Michigan State University Press 
University of Michigan Press 
Microsoft Research Digital Humanities 
University of Minnesota Press 
University Press of Mississippi 
MIT Press 

Modern Language Association 
Modern Language Initiative 

New Directions 

UPNE University Press of New England 
New York University Press 

New York Review Books 

New York Review Children’s Collection 
New York Review of Books 
University of North Carolina Press 
Northwestern University Press 
University of Notre Dame Press 
NYRB Classics 

Ohio State University Press 

On the Avenue Marketing 

Open Letter Books 

Oxford University Press 

Palgrave Macmillan 

Pearson 

Penguin Group (USA) 

University of Pennsylvania Press 
Performant Software Solutions LLC 
Polity 

Posen Foundation 

Princeton University Press 
Project MUSE 

ProQuest 

Publishers Group West 

Random House 

Routledge 

Rutgers University Press 
SabbaticalHomes.com 

Scottish Writing Exhibition 

Small Press Distribution 

Stanford University Press 

SUNY Press 

Temple University Press 
University of Toronto Press 
University of Virginia Press 
University of Washington Press 
Wiley-Blackwell 

W. W. Norton and Company 

Yale University Press 
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Sessions Open to the Public 


Each session at the convention has 
been assigned a number, roughly cor- 
responding to the order in which the ses- 
sions occur. In these lists, the numbers in 
parentheses refer to the session numbers 
within the chronological listing in the Pro- 
gram (sessions 1-183 take place on Thurs- 
day, 3 Jan.; sessions 184-422 take place 
on Friday, 4 Jan.; sessions 423-658 take 
place on Saturday, 5 Jan.; and sessions 
659-795 take place on Sunday, 6 Jan.). 


Forums and special events are open to 
registrants and nonregistrants alike. 
Because of the demand for space, other 
sessions are not open to nonregistrants. 
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FORUMS 
The Presidential Forum: Avenues of Access: Non-Tenure-Track Faculty Members 
and American Higher Education (112) 
Linked Sessions: Avenues of Access: Digital Humanities and the Future of 
Scholarly Communication (353) 
Avenues of Access: The State of Disability Studies (570) 


The Twenty-First-Century MLA: Reimagining the Order of Things (222) 
Linked Sessions: The Future of Chinese in the MLA (404) 
The Future of Writing Studies in the MLA (461) 


Tuning In to the Phoneme: Phonetic and Phonological Nuances in Second 
Language Acquisition (296) 

Linked sessions will be held at the Marriott Copley Hotel on Saturday, 5 January. 
For further details, visit www.linguisticsociety.org/meetings-institutes/ 
annual-meetings/2013. 


Gao Xingjian on Literature and Theater (334) 


SPECIAL EVENTS AND CREATIVE CONVERSATIONS 


A Creative Conversation between Michael Erard and Dennis E. Baron (182) 
Flying Words Project: A Creative Conversation (340) 

A Reading by Soledad Puértolas (418) 

Global Shakespeares Open House (419) 

A Creative Conversation with Mark Doty (597) 

A Creative Conversation with Gao Xingjian (638) 

Film Premiere: May 4 Voices (649) 

Giannina Braschi: United States of Banana (658) 


OTHER SESSIONS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Native Literary Boston (103) 

Convergent Histories of the Book: From Manuscript to Digital (198) 

Duality of Assessment: Tool of Instruction, Weapon of Destruction (283) 

Cultural Contexts: In Honor of Galal Walker’s Contribution to the Study of Chinese 
(323) 

Reforming Doctoral Study (394) 

The Presidential Address (408) 

New England DIY (Do-It-Yourself) Comics (504) 

The Simple Art of Boston Murder (536) 

What Is the Next Thing? Postmodern Pedagogies in the Composition Classroom 
(565) 

Getting an Education at Occupy Boston: A Roundtable on Intellectual Activism (581) 

MLA Awards Ceremony (645) 

“This Is Not the Ivy Tower”: Scholarship at Community Colleges (694) 

Beat Poetics’ Cambridge-Boston Origins (776) 


IQS 


Division Sessions 


Each session at the convention has been 
assigned a number, roughly corresponding 
to the order in which the sessions occur. 


African Literatures (363, 505, 688) 

American Indian Literatures (103, 193, 339) 

American Literature to 1800 (115, 272, 339) 

Anthropological Approaches to Literature (141, 293) 

Applied Linguistics (60, 556, 779) 

Arabic Literature and Culture (56, 364, 632, 761) 

Asian American Literature (140, 496) 

Autobiography, Biography, and Life Writing (303, 449, 652, 791) 

Black American Literature and Culture (102, 396, 655) 

Chaucer (123, 481) 

Chicana and Chicano Literature (92, 127, 391, 409, 750) 

Children’s Literature (105, 201) 

Cognitive Approaches to Literature (273, 691) 

Colonial Latin American Literatures (604, 692) 

Comparative Studies in Eighteenth-Century Literature (19, 567) 

Comparative Studies in Medieval Literature (69, 335) 

Comparative Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Literature (318, 605, 748) 

Comparative Studies in Romanticism and the Nineteenth Century (316, 793) 

Comparative Studies in Twentieth-Century Literature (113, 360, 426) 

Disability Studies (74, 483) 

Drama (362, 722) 

East Asian Languages and Literatures after 1900 (180, 555) 

East Asian Languages and Literatures to 1900 (131, 315, 600) 

Eighteenth- and Early-Nineteenth-Century German Literature (100, 602) 

Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Spanish Literature (561, 689) 

Eighteenth-Century French Literature (528, 719) 

English Literature Other Than British and American (87, 358) 

The English Romantic Period (173, 379, 411, 594) 

Ethnic Studies in Language and Literature (96, 311) 

European Literary Relations (104, 579) 

Film (302, 348, 790) 

Francophone Literatures and Cultures (59, 403, 725) 

French Medieval Language and Literature (196, 558, 759) 

Gay Studies in Language and Literature (32, 572) 

German Literature to 1700 (274, 690) 

The History and Theory of Rhetoric and Composition (71, 319, 390) 

Language Change (181, 275) 

Language Theory (630) 

Language and Society (36, 399) 

Late-Eighteenth-Century English Literature (564, 756) 

Late-Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century American Literature (28, 380, 
591, 728) 

Late-Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century English Literature (37, 122, 325) 

Latin American Literature from Independence to 1900 (568, 758) 
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Linguistic Approaches to Literature (107, 402) 

Literary Criticism (113, 211, 331, 723) 

Literature and Other Arts (450, 545) 

Literature and Religion (373, 580) 

Literature and Science (29, 298, 661) 

Literature of the English Renaissance, Excluding 
Shakespeare (326, 659) 

Luso-Brazilian Language and Literature (143, 388, 634) 

Medieval Hispanic Languages, Literatures, and 
Cultures (17, 400) 

Medieval and Renaissance Italian Literature (448, 592) 

Methods of Literary Research (18, 425, 760) 

Middle English Language and Literature, Excluding 
Chaucer (196, 514, 721) 

Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century German 
Literature (34, 349, 633, 660) 

Nineteenth-Century American Literature (92, 423, 
777) 

Nineteenth-Century French Literature (593, 685) 

Nonfiction Prose Studies, Excluding Biography and 
Autobiography (72, 341, 624) 

Old English Language and Literature (101, 365, 651) 

Philosophical Approaches to Literature (468, 573) 

Poetry (491, 683) 

Popular Culture (361, 782) 

Postcolonial Studies in Literature and Culture (292, 
554) 

Prose Fiction (179, 374) 

Psychological Approaches to Literature (35, 266, 641) 

Restoration and Early-Eighteenth-Century English 
Literature (89, 144, 317, 637) 
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Seventeenth-, Eighteenth-, and Nineteenth-Century 
Italian Literature (159, 460) 

Seventeenth-Century English Literature (342, 785) 

Seventeenth-Century French Literature (30, 347, 452, 
598, 648) 

Shakespeare (27, 601) 

Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Drama 
(456, 717) 

Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Poetry 
and Prose (75, 470, 606) 

Sixteenth-Century French Literature (162, 284, 598, 
648, 788) 

Slavic and East European Literatures (124, 302, 603, 
780) 

Sociological Approaches to Literature (128, 332, 789) 

Teaching as a Profession (172, 209, 319) 

The Teaching of Language (389, 778) 

The Teaching of Literature (67, 345) 

The Teaching of Writing (527, 684) 

Twentieth-Century American Literature (70, 625) 

Twentieth-Century English Literature (289, 724) 

Twentieth-Century French Literature (106, 397) 

Twentieth-Century German Literature (73, 234, 392) 

Twentieth-Century Italian Literature (58, 210, 301, 
786) 

Twentieth-Century Latin American Literature (37, 359, 
623) 

Twentieth-Century Spanish Literature (57, 356, 439) 

The Victorian Period (379, 411, 453, 781) 

Women’s Studies in Language and Literature (66, 312, 
761) 


Discussion Group Sessions 


Age Studies (88, 607) 

Anglo-trish Literature (219) 

Arthurian Literature (184) 

Bibliography and Textual Studies (401, 760) 
Canadian Literature in English (220) 

Catalan Language and Literature (517) 

Celtic Languages and Literatures (563) 

Classical Studies and Modern Literature (596) 

Comics and Graphic Narratives (132, 303, 504, 657) 
Comparative Romance Linguistics (218) 

Computer Studies in Language and Literature (540, 749) 
Cuban and Cuban Diaspora Cultural Production (216) 
Folklore and Literature (640) 


General Linguistics (497) 

Germanic Philology (355) 

Hebrew Literature (99) 

Hungarian Literature (512) 

Interdisciplinary Approaches to Culture and Society 
(457) 

Italian American Literature (495) 

Jewish American Literature (286) 

Jewish Cultural Studies (313) 

Law as Literature (493) 

Lexicography (562) 

Libraries and Research in Languages and Literatures 
(285, 540) 


wags 


Literature of the United States in Languages Other 
Than English (97) 

Lusophone Literatures and Cultures outside Portugal 
and Brazil (595) 

Media and Literature (621) 

Mexican Cultural and Literary Studies (68, 393) 

Netherlandic Language and Literature (490) 

Old Norse Language and Literature (145) 

Opera as a Literary and Dramatic Form (160) 

Part-Time Faculty Members (644) 

Present-Day English Language (427) 

Provencal Language and Literature (726) 

Puerto Rican Literature and Culture (350) 

Romance Literary Relations (566) 
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Romanian Studies (622) 

Scandinavian Languages and Literatures (424) 

Science Fiction and Utopian and Fantastic Literature 
(458) 

Scottish Literature (542, 657A, 783) 

Sephardic Studies (718) 

Slavic Literatures and Cultures (482) 

South Asian Languages and Literatures (455, 764) 

Southern Literature (287) 

Translation (525) 

Travel Literature (526) 

The Two-Year College (565) 

West Asian Languages and Literatures (376) 

Yiddish Literature (177) 


American Literature Section Sessions 


American Literature Section (328, 422, 661) 


Allied Organization Sessions 


Alliance for the Study of Adoption and Culture (190) 

American Association for Italian Studies (58, 125, 352) 

American Association of Australian Literary Studies 
(276) 

American Association of Professors of Yiddish (185) 

American Association of Teachers of German (557, 660) 

American Association of Teachers of Italian (387) 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages (569, 697) 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese (223) 

American Association of University Professors (619) 

American Association of University Supervisors and 
Coordinators (446) 

American Boccaccio Association (277) 

American Comparative Literature Association (90, 
207) 

American Conference for Irish Studies (278) 


American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (351) 

American Humor Studies Association (519) 

American Name Society (256) 

American Portuguese Studies Association (217, 634) 

American Psychoanalytic Association (367) 

American Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies (628) 

American Theatre and Drama Society (620) 

Association des Amis d’André Gide (224) 

Association for Business Communication (406) 

Association for Computers and the Humanities (260) 

Association for Documentary Editing (186) 

Association for the Study of American Indian 
Literatures (381, 792) 

Association for the Study of Dada and Surrealism 
(378, 579, 686) 

Association for the Study of Literature and the 
Environment (381, 428) 
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Association of Departments and Programs of 
Comparative Literature (258) 

Association of Teachers of Technical Writing (255) 

Byron Society of America (221) 

Cervantes Society of America (146, 470) 

Children’s Literature Association (608, 695) 

College English Association (346) 

College Language Association (281) 

Community College Humanities Association (515) 

Conference on Christianity and Literature (330, 580) 

Conference on College Composition and 
Communication (264) 

Conseil International d’Etudes Francophones (59, 599) 

Council of Editors of Learned Journals (485) 

Council of Literary Magazines and Presses (369) 

Council of Writing Program Administrators (314) 

D. H. Lawrence Society of North America (642) 

Dante Society of America (226) 

Dickens Society (636, 787) 

Doris Lessing Society (98, 506) 

Edith Wharton Society (530) 

Emily Dickinson International Society (225, 304) 

Ernest Hemingway Foundation and Society (233, 643) 

Eugene O’Neill Society (447) 

Ezra Pound Society (279) 

Feministas Unidas (291) 

GEMELA: Grupo de Estudios sobre la Mujer en Espafia 
y las Américas (pre-1800) (492) 

GL/Q Caucus for the Modern Languages (253) 

George Sand Association (197, 757) 

Goethe Society of North America (366, 454, 762) 

Graduate Student Caucus (25, 472) 

Harold Pinter Society (227) 

Henry James Society (377, 720) 

International Association of Gald6s Scholars (257) 

International Brecht Society (33, 234) 

International Courtly Literature Society (398) 

International James Joyce Foundation (462) 

International Society for the Study of Narrative (90, 
494) 

International Spenser Society (89, 784) 

International Virginia Woolf Society (31, 338, 582) 

International Vladimir Nabokov Society (395) 

John Clare Society of North America (553) 

John Donne Society (228) 

Joseph Conrad Society of America (582, 751) 

Keats-Shelley Association of America (357) 

Langston Hughes Society (590) 

Lyrica Society for Word-Music Relations (484) 

Margaret Atwood Society (506, 559) 

Margaret Fuller Society (589) 

Mark Twain Circle of America (377, 752) 

Marlowe Society of America (615) 
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Marxist Literary Group (128, 405) 

Medieval and Renaissance Drama Society (521) 

MELUS: The Society for the Study of the Multi-Ethnic 
Literature of the United States (372) 

Melville Society (82, 635) 

Milton Society of America (610, 699) 

Modern Austrian Literature and Culture Association 
(77, 305) 

Modernist Studies Association (176) 

Nathaniel Hawthorne Society (543, 629) 

National Communication Association (728) 

National Council of Teachers of English (288) 

North American Heine Society (477) 

North American Society for the Study of Romanticism 
(324) 

Paul Claudel Society (529) 

Pirandello Society of America (516) 

Poe Studies Association (174, 543) 

Radical Caucus in English and the Modern Languages 
(14, 581) 

Reception Study Society (235, 755) 

Renaissance English Text Society (480) 

Rhetoric Society of America (520) 

Robert Frost Society (263, 304) 

Romanian Studies Association of America (252) 

Samuel Beckett Society (254, 667) 

Simone de Beauvoir Society (175, 541) 

Société Rencesvals, American-Canadian Branch (320) 

Society for Critical Exchange (368) 

Society for German Renaissance and Baroque 
Literature (249) 

Society for Medieval Feminist Scholarship (93, 618) 

Society for Textual Scholarship (445) 

Society for the History of Authorship, Reading, and 
Publishing (137, 473) 

Society for the Study of Early Modern Women (250) 

Society for the Study of Midwestern Literature (142) 

Society for the Study of Southern Literature (178, 471) 

South Asian Literary Association (83, 267) 

T. S. Eliot Society (327) 

Thoreau Society (329) 

Twentieth-Century Spanish Association of America 
(531) 

Wallace Stevens Society (513) 

Western Literature Association (560) 

William Carlos Williams Society (208) 

William Faulkner Society (126, 233, 753) 

William Morris Society (136, 473) 

Women in French (290, 541) 

Women in German (187) 

Women’s Caucus for the Modern Languages (354, 544, 
754) 

Wordsworth-Coleridge Association (91, 542, 687) 
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MLA-Sponsored Sessions 


Each session at the convention has been 
assigned a number, roughly corresponding 
to the order in which the sessions occur. 


ADE Executive Committee (6, 85) 

ADFL Executive Committee (4, 5, 85, 323) 

Advisory Committee on the MLA International Bibliography (109, 322) 

Association of Departments of English (110, 215, 524) 

Association of Departments of Foreign Languages (149, 212, 524) 

Committee on Academic Freedom and Professional Rights and Responsibilities 
(627, 727) 

Committee on Community Colleges (283, 694) 

Committee on Contingent Labor in the Profession (354, 438, 794) 

Committee on Disability Issues in the Profession (631, 696) 

Committee on Information Technology (486, 693) 

Committee on Scholarly Editions (321, 522) 

Committee on the Literatures of People of Color in the United States and Canada 
(84, 487, 695) 

Committee on the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare (488) 

Committee on the Status of Graduate Students in the Profession (108, 214) 

Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession (1, 523) 

Delegate Assembly (86, 451, 533) 

Delegate Assembly Organizing Committee (251, 280) 

MLA Awards Ceremony (645) 

Office of Programs (3) 

Office of Research (282, 300, 534) 

Office of the Executive Director (182, 213, 295, 469, 518, 597, 638) 

PMLA Editorial Board (161, 626) 

Presidential Address (408) 

Program Committee (489) 

Publications Committee (55, 459) 

Task Force on Doctoral Study in Modern Language and Literature (394) 
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Subject Index to All Sessions 


This index, which incorporates all ses- 
sions scheduled for the 2013 MLA con- 
vention, is designed to help attendees 
locate sessions by subject. Most of the 
headings chosen for the index are the 
obvious ones, reflecting traditional topics 
of general interest, and have, in many in- 
stances, been suggested by the program 
organizers. While some of the sessions 
have been cross-referenced, the num- 
ber and complexity of programs have 
made it impossible to provide all cross- 
references. Convention attendees are 
therefore advised to scan the entire index 
when attempting to locate a session. 
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Children’s Literature 

Theorizing the Early Reader (105) 

Margin Call: The Marginalization of 
(Children’s) Poetry (201) 

Children and Fame (608) 

Race, Girlhood, and Social Justice in 
Children’s Literature (695) 


Electronic Technology (Teaching, 

Research, and Theory) 

Digital Pedagogy: An Unconference 
Linked Session (2) 

Evaluating Digital Work for Tenure 
and Promotion: A Workshop for 
Evaluators and Candidates (3) 

Expanding Access: Building Bridges 
within Digital Humanities (22) 

Age, Obsolescence, and New Media (88) 

Digital Diasporas (102) 

Reading the Invisible and Unwanted in 
Old and New Media (133) 

Theories and Practices of the Literary 
Lab (147) 

Tweeting the Revolution: Networked 
Media, the Rhetorics of Activism, 
and Practices of the Everyday (163) 

Digital Humanities and Theory (167) 

Convergent Histories of the Book: 
From Manuscript to Digital (198) 

Representing Race: Silence in the 
Digital Humanities (239) 

Open Sesame: Interoperability in 
Digital Literary Studies (260) 

The Dark Side of Digital Humanities 
(307) 

Digital and Analogue Critical Editions 
of Continental Literature? Pros, 
Cons, Discussion (321) 

Avenues of Access: Digital Humanities 
and the Future of Scholarly 
Communication (353) 

Digital Archives and Their Margins (401) 

Global Shakespeares Open House (419) 

How I Got Started in Digital 
Humanities: New Digital Projects 
from DHCommons (440) 


PMLA 


Games for Teaching Language, 
Literature, and Writing (486) 

Answering the Challenge: The New 
Variorum Shakespeare in the Digital 
Age (488) 

Crossed Codes: Print’s Dream of the 
Digital Age, Digital’s Memory of the 
Age of Print (522) 

MLArcade (527) 

The Third Degree: Joint Programs in 
Languages, Literature, and Libraries 
(540) 

The Classroom as Interface (550) 

Accessing Race in the Digital 
Humanities: An E-roundtable (584) 

Scaling and Sharing: Data 
Management in the Humanities 
(586) 

Two Tools for Student-Generated 
Digital Projects: WordPress and 
Omeka in the Classroom (639) 

Social Media and Scholarship: The 
State of Middle-State Publishing 
(669) 

Theorizing Digital Practice, Practicing 
Digital Theory (693) 

South Asian-izing the Digital 
Humanities (702) 

Rebooting Graduate Training: 
Collaboration, Computing, and the 
New Thesis (749) 

Digital Technology, Environmental 
Aesthetics, Ecocritical Discourse 
(763) 

Literature and Digital Pedagogies (795) 


Cultural Studies, Folklore, and 

Popular Culture 

Secluded Lives, Visible Bodies: 
Representations of Zenana Fashion 
in Film and Literature (24) 

Going Viral (26) 

Speculative Turns in Culture 
and Critique: A Collaborative 
Exploration (51) 

Age, Obsolescence, and New Media 
(88) 

Black Studies and Comics (132) 


INS 


Whatever Happened to Materialist 
Feminism? (166) 

Peterloo Revisited: New Forms of 
Political Dissent in the Aftermath 
of the 1819 Manchester Massacre 
(205) 

Cosmopolitanism in Teaching and 
Reading: Uses and Limits (229) 
Disability Discourses: Bodily Selves 
and the Embodiment of Deviance 

(268) 

What Is (a) Jewish Language? (313) 

Video Games (361) 

New Liberalisms and Twenty-First- 
Century Culture (405) 

Modernity or Postmodernity? (427) 

New England DIY (Do-It-Yourself) 
Comics (504) 

Why Marx Was Right (549) 

Queer Occupations (572) 

Negotiating Sacred and Secular in 
Muslim Everyday Life (585) 

Transnationalism and Folklore: 
Strangers, Acquaintances, or Much 
More? (640) 

Film Premiere: May 4 Voices (649) 

Re-Understanding Comics (676) 

Victorian Oral Culture, circa 1861- 
1901 (708) 

Remapping Transnational American 
Studies (741) 

Adaptation (782) 


Drama 

Pinter and Booze (227) 

Political Play: Memory and Violence 
in Latin American Theater (271) 

Performing Urbanisms (362) 

Performance, Histories, Access (620) 

Adaptation and Tony Kushner (665) 

Political Theater? (722) 


Film, Television, and Other 

Media 

Fantasizing Stardom (35) 

The Cinema of Marco Tullio 
Giordana (111) 

Translating for (and from) the Italian 
Screen: Dubbing and Subtitles (125) 

Serial Television across Boundaries 
(169) 

The Time of Cinematic Decision 
(200) 

Looking Out, Looking In: New 
Directions in Romanian Cinema 
(252) 

Good Objects and Their Discontents: 
The Berlin School and the Current 
State of German Film Studies (261) 


Shame (266) 

Animated Film in Eastern Europe 
and the Former Soviet Union (302) 

The Divided Spectators of 
Postcolonial Cinema (348) 

Italian Cinema: Death or Rebirth? 
(387) 

Environment and Media (428) 

Contemporary French Film (479) 

Queer Sexualities in African 
Literatures and Film (505) 

Postcolonial African Cinema (554) 

Reading, Reading Machines, and 
Machine Reading (621) 

Gendered Violence in African 
Literature and Film (688) 

Expanding Approaches to the 
Critical Analysis of Afro-Latin 
American Literature through Film 
(712) 

Rethinking Modernist Life 
Narratives: Postcolonial, Gendered, 
and Cinematic Perspectives (736) 

Comics, Moving Images, and 
Intermedial Criticism (790) 


History of the Book, Reception 
Theory, Comparison with Other 
Media, and Performance 
Printing Science (137) 

Convergent Histories of the Book: 
From Manuscript to Digital (198) 

All Ears: Listening as a Way of 
Understanding Literature (343) 

Aural Literature and Close Listening 
(432) 

Card Catalog, Magnetic Telegraph, 
Mirror, and Veil: Affective 
Technologies of Knowing (511) 

Figurations of Media: The Novel 
after Media Studies (575) 

Avant-Garde Poetics of Media (686) 

Contested Receptions: The Battle of 
the Books as Battles over Books 
(755) 


Literary Criticism and Theory 

Tropes of Passing Time in the 
Nineteenth-Century European 
Novel (25) 

Going Viral (26) 

Early American Sex (32) 

Beyond Critique? The Possibilities of 
Post-—Cold War Criticism (49) 

Queer Theory without 
Antinormativity (65) 

Interiorities of Disability (74) 

Minorities and National Literatures 
(87) 
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Paintings and Photographs 
Remediated in Film, Graphic 
Narrative, and Newspaper (90) 

The Time of Origin and Repetition: 
Modernism after Modernism (128) 

Reading Society (141) 

Movements, Incantations, and 
Parables of Queer Performance 
(155) 

Reimagining Tragedy (161) 

Modernism and Science Studies (176) 

What’s Adoption Got to Do with 
It? New Directions in Studies of 
Kinship and Literature (190) 

Literary Criticism in East Asia (211) 

Historically Contingent Practices of 
Literary Interpretation (235) 

Accessing Romanticism through 
Atlantic Slavery: Period, Archive, 
Memory, Scholarship (241) 

Postqueer? Postrace? The Political 
Stakes of Queer (253) 

Shame (266) 

The Past, Present, and Future of 
Cognitive Literary Studies (273) 

Queer Theory in a Postcolonial 
World (292) 

Queerness as Form (310) 

Literary Criticism in Latin America 
(331) 

The Experience of Class in the 
Academy (332) 

Where in the World Is World 
Literature? (358) 

Debt Theory (368) 

Marxism and Modernist Studies 
Today (370) 

The Archival Turn (383) 

What Is a Journal? Toward a Theory 
of Periodical Studies (384) 

The Mechanics of Fictional World 
Making (385) 

Love and Its Discontents (443) 

Biopolitics and Its Limits (457) 

Responses to Werner Hamacher’s 
“95 Theses on Philology” (468) 

Disability Studies Methodologies 
(483) 

Perspective and Interior Spaces 
before 1850 (494) 

New Materialism and Cultural 
Critique (508) 

Between the Postcolonial and the 
Global (532) 

Why Marx Was Right (549) 

Postcolonial African Cinema (554) 

Queer Occupations (572) 

The Via Regia of Language: 
Hamacher’s “95 Theses” (573) 
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Intellectual and Cognitive Disability 
Studies (583) 

Negotiating Sacred and Secular in 
Muslim Everyday Life (585) 

Literary Theory and American Sign 
Language Literature (631) 

Racing, Queering Psychoanalysis 
(641) 

Queer Times: Affect, 
Phenomenology, Temporality (662) 

The Legacy of Suspicion (672) 

What Short Story Theory and 
Narrative Theory Can—and 
Can’t—Do for Each Other (673) 

Cognitive Neuroscience of Attention 
(691) 

Literature and Constructivism (711) 

Literary Criticism in Africa (723) 

What Is Post-AIDS Literature? (731) 

Identity Knowledges and the Future 
of Critique: A Conversation with 
Object Lessons (744) 

Oscar Wilde in Print and Visual 
Culture (747) 

Forgetting, Memory: Time and 
Mourning in W. G. Sebald (768) 

The New Racial Capitalism (789) 


Literary History 

Beckett’s Method and Discourse 
(254) 

Fault Lines in American Literary 
History (431) 

Why Do Literary History? (475) 

Beckett’s Manuscripts (667) 

Rethinking Modernist Life 
Narratives: Postcolonial, Gendered, 
and Cinematic Perspectives (736) 


Literary Relations 

Napoléon as a Literary Figure (104) 

The Study of World Literature in 
Anthropological Perspective (293) 

Wonder and Marvel in Cross- 
Cultural Encounter (566) 


Literature and Other Arts, 

Humanities, Law, Psychology, 

Science, and Sociology 

New Materialism, Science, Culture 
(29) 

Law and Literature: The State of the 
Field (43) 

Behavioral Economics and Literary 
Studies (61) 

Global Health and World Literature 
(64) 

Environments in Science Fiction: 
Beyond Dystopias (80) 


Paintings and Photographs 
Remediated in Film, Graphic 
Narrative, and Newspaper (90) 

The Persistence of Panpsychism 
in Philosophical and Literary 
Approaches to Consciousness (134) 

On Cognitive Approaches to 
Literature, Disability Studies, and 
Being Wrong (139) 

Verdi: The Performance of 
Liberation (160) 

“All Black Everything”: Speculative 
Futures of Blackness in Literature, 
Film, and Performance (199) - 

Representations of Cultural 
Resistance: Deafness and Power 
(236) 

Disability Discourses: Bodily Selves 
and the Embodiment of Deviance 
(268) 

Scientific Findings on the Benefits of 
Literary Study and Performance: 
Establishing the Foundations (298) 

The Poetics and Politics of Modern 
Utopianisms: Literature, Solidarity, 
and Human Rights (309) 

Flying Words Project: A Creative 
Conversation (340) 

The Other Side of Psychoanalysis 
(367) 

Faith and Travel (373) 

Dada, Surrealism, and Colonialism 
(378) 

Environment and Media (428) 

With and beyond Freud: Trauma 
and Collective Memory (433) 

Archaic Returns: Alchemies of Old 
and New Media (450) 

W. S. Gilbert as Author and Critic 
(484) 

Intention, Motivation, and Agency 
in Law and Literature (493) 

Revisiting the Concord 
Transcendentalists: New Scholarly 
and Pedagogical Approaches (515) 

Experimental Theory: From The 
Arcades Project to The Telephone 
Book and Beyond (545) 

Narrative, Genre, and Evidence: 

The Juridical Imaginary in 
Contemporary Law, Literature, 
and Culture (551) 

Visual Experimentation: The Figure, 
Automatism, and Abstraction in 
1940s Bucharest (579) 

The European Network of Aging 
Studies: Open Access and 
Communication Supporting 
Scholarship (607) 


PMLA 


Spanish Literature in the Opera 
House: The Ideologies and 
Aesthetics of Adaptation (617) 

United States Culture in the Age of 
Experts (661) 

Trafficking: Bodies, Cargoes, Texts 
(677) 

Picturing Photography in Graphic 
Memoirs (709) 

Philip Roth’s Music (715) 

Shakespeare by Design (730) 

Finding a Nondystopian Future: A 
Literary and Scientific Exchange 
(746) 

New Perspectives on Emotion and 
Narrative across Media (770) 


Nonfictional Prose 

The Boundaries of Biography: A 
Genre at the Crossroads (13) 

Representing Genocide and Civil 
Conflict in Nonfiction Narrative 
(72) 

Graphic Lives in Wartime (303) 

Shaping Public Opinion in 2012 (341) 

Curated and Curating Lives (449) 

Christopher Hitchens and His 
Legacy (624) 

Building Group, Ethnic, and 
National Identities through Life 
Writing (791) 


Poetry 

Periodizing English and American 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry inside 
and outside National Frames (9) 

Challenging Israeli and Palestinian 
Relations: The Protest of Poetry in 
a Region of Conflict (118) 

The Poet-Scholar (150) 

Margin Call: The Marginalization of 
(Children’s) Poetry (201) 

The Poetry of Uncertainty, the 
Uncertainty of Poetry (244) 

Public Poetry in Britain (289) 

Women Poets of the Beat Movement: 
Diane di Prima, Sandra Hochman, 
and ruth weiss (299) 

Flying Words Project: A Creative 
Conversation (340) 

Lyric Theory (491) 

An Alternative Genealogy of Poetry: 
Elegies for Female Poets (502) 

Early Modern Contemporary: 
Poetry, Tradition, Innovation (571) 

The New American Poetry of 
Engagement (587) 

A Creative Conversation with Mark 
Doty (597) 
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Poetry and Really Late Capitalism 
(683) 

Poetics and the Liberal Arts (703) 

The Question of a Dialogic Poem 
(738) 

Reading the “Difficult” Poem: 
Experimental Pedagogies from 
Workshop to Literature Classroom 
(769) 


Prose Fiction 

Prose beyond the Novel (179) 

Prose Fiction as/against Poetry (374) 

What Short Story Theory and 
Narrative Theory Can—and 
Can’t—Do for Each Other (673) 


Rhetoric and Rhetorical Theory 

Rhetoric and the Virtues (7) 

A More Capacious Conception: 
Digital Scholarship and Tenure (71) 

Paintings and Photographs 
Remediated in Film, Graphic 
Narrative, and Newspaper (90) 

Troubling Culture across Rhetorics 
(390) 

The Future of Writing Studies in the 
MLA (461) 

Beyond Bias, Binary, and Border: 
Mapping Out the Future of 
Comparative Rhetorics (520) 


Themes, Myths, and Archetypes 

The Prehistory of Animal Studies 
(12) 

Theories of the Romantic Grotesque 
(38) 

The Futures of the Transnational: 
Interrogating Border Crossing (53) 

Trauma Studies and Contemporary 
East Asian Literature and Film: 
Trauma, Memory, and History 
(246) 

The Study of World Literature in 
Anthropological Perspective (293) 

Religion in Science and Speculative 
Fiction (458) 

Anger in Women’s Literature (552) 

Service Learning in Literary Studies: 
New Ways to Read Texts and 
Communities (733) 


Translation 

Translation Unbound: Outside the 
Subject of Germany (73) 

Teaching Arab Novels in English 
(154) 

Translation in Sri Lankan 
Conflict Literature: Challenges, 


Opportunities, and Implications 
(267) 
Materialities of Translation (525) 
An African Literary Classic in 
Twelve World Translations (613) 
Translation and the Undergraduate 
Curriculum (674) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


General 

Secluded Lives, Visible Bodies: 
Representations of Zenana Fashion 
in Film and Literature (24) 

Old World Mirrors, New World 
Faces: Imagining Transatlantic 
Selfhood through Literature of the 
Americas (44) 

Discursive Possession: African 
Transmission, Western Texts (95) 

1898 and the Legacy of Empire (96) 

Challenging Israeli and Palestinian 
Relations: The Protest of Poetry in 
a Region of Conflict (118) 

Tweeting the Revolution: Networked 
Media, the Rhetorics of Activism, 
and Practices of the Everyday (163) 

What Does the Comparative Do? 
(207) 

Elegy and Photography (240) 

“A Little World Made Cunningly”: 
Generative Bodies and Early 
Modern Natural Philosophy (250) 

What Does Comparative 
Literature Do for, against, after 
Periodization? (258) 

New Directions in Caribbean 
Enlightenment Studies (259) 

An Address by Robert Alter (330) 

Puerto Rican Print Cultures (350) 

Mothers in Theory (407) 

Rethinking Comparison: Latin 
America and East Asia (434) 

Travel Literature and Photography 
(526) 

Borders, Identities, and the 
Geographies of Anger and Fear: 
Toward a Global Dialogue (548) 

Ovid Then and Now (596) 

Prison Architecture and 
Subalternism (609) 

Literary Cartographies (668) 

The Legacy of Suspicion (672) 

Perspectivizing World Literature 
(705) 

The Question of a Dialogic Poem 
(738) 

Collisions and Collusions in Arabic- 
French Aesthetics of Violence (772) 
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Medieval and Renaissance 

The Fourth Lateran Council and Its 
Aftermath (69) 

Medieval Female Shape-Shifting and 
Alternatives to Agency (93) 

Medieval Classicisms: The Cultural 
Uses of Antiquity in Late Medieval 
Lyric and Romance (170) 

Food and Culture: Spain and Beyond 
(318) 

Literature and Other Disciplines: In 
Honor of Eugene Vance (335) 

Courtly World and Ecocriticism 
(398) 

Mobile Texts to Performative 
Adaptations: Fresh Looks at 
Editing Medieval and Renaissance 
Poetry and Music (445) 

Medieval Drama in Honor of Robert 
Potter (521) 

Food and Culture: Ethics and Cross- 
Encounters (605) 

Medieval Gender and Space (618) 

The Renaissance Dialogue (748) 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth 

Centuries 

The Many Eighteenth Centuries of 
Orientalism (19) 

Kierkegaard and the Trials of 
Modernity (46) 

Slavery and the Culture of Taste (153) 

Risk (316) 

Vital Knowledge: Reading Standards 
in the Nineteenth Century (476) 

Exotic Epistemologies (567) 

Romantic Media Studies: Means of 
Reading and Reading for Means 
(670) 

Feeling Texts in Nineteenth-Century 
Sino-Anglo-American Exchanges 
(707) 

Anthropomorphism (793) 


Twentieth Century 

Circuits of Comparison (37) 

Feelings for Sale: The 
Commodification of Affect (62) 

Global Health and World Literature 
(64) 

Modernism and the Senses (94) 

Theory: A Twentieth-Century Genre 
(113) 

Madness in Black Women’s 
Diasporic Novels and the 


~ Aesthetics of Resistance (138) 


Movements, Incantations, and 
Parables of Queer Performance 
(155) 
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Neoliberalism and the Novel (156) 

The Time of Cinematic Decision (200) 

Interpreting Contemporary 
Translingual Literature (242) 

Queer Theory in a Postcolonial 
World (292) 

Modernism and Its New 
Engagements with the “Real” in 
Contemporary Time (308) 

Alternative Voices of the 
Mediterranean (360) 

Dada, Surrealism, and Colonialism 
(378) 

Parsing World Literature in the 
Twenty-First Century: Alternatives 
to Period, Region, and Genre (426) 

Thinking the South Atlantic: Africa— 
Latin America Exchanges (464) 

“Laughing to Keep from Crying”: 
Pain and Humor (519) 

Literary Arendt (547) 

Anger in Women’s Literature (552) 

Race and Poetics: On Aesthetic 
Practice in Ethnic Studies (588) 

An African Literary Classic in 
Twelve World Translations (613) 

The Vernacular and the Avant 
Garde: Modernism’s Ethnographic 
Turn (671) 

Disability and the Coloniality of 
Power (696) 

Satire and Biopolitics (737) 

The Aesthetics of Debt (765) 


LINGUISTICS 


General 

Languages of the Occupy Movement 
(36) 

The Linguistic Construction of 
Narrative Space (107) 

Language Change and Changing 
Work (181) 

A Creative Conversation between 
Michael Erard and Dennis E. 
Baron (182) 

At What Cost Change? Language 
Preservation, Identity, and Public 
Policy (275) 

Textual Landscapes (402) 

Digital Dictionaries (562) 


English and American 
Digital Dictionaries (562) 


Foreign Languages 
Learning Outcomes in Online 


Second-Language Environments 
(60) 


Selected Topics in Historical 
Romance Linguistics (218) 

Tuning In to the Phoneme: Phonetic 
and Phonological Nuances in 
Second Language Acquisition (296) 

Germanic Philology and Linguistics 
(355) 

Redefining the “Fossilized” Language 
of the Twenty-First Century (497) 

Translation in Second-Language 
Development: Access or Barrier? 
(556) 

Second-Language Development 
through Collaborative Learning 
(779) 


Composite Languages 
New Work in Language Theory (630) 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


General 

Digital Pedagogy: An Unconference 
Linked Session (2) 

Literature and the Radical Left (14) 

Teaching Literature from a Student- 
Centered Approach (67) 

Teaching in the Shallows: Reading, 
Writing, and Teaching in the 
Digital Age (129) 

Teachers’ Credos (172) 

Humanities in the Twenty-First 
Century: Innovation in Research 
and Practice (209) 

Innovative Pedagogy and Research 
in Technical Communication (255) 

Framework for Success in 
Postsecondary Writing (314) 

The Future of the PhD in 
Postsecondary Teaching (319) 

Why Teach Literature? (345) 

Term Limits: The Language of the 
Presidential Campaign (399) 

Reading Aloud to Revise: Exploring 
the Role of Intonation in Silent 
Written Language (442) 

Games for Teaching Language, 
Literature, and Writing (486) 

MLArcade (527) 

The Classroom as Interface (550) 

Getting an Education at Occupy 
Boston: A Roundtable on 
Intellectual Activism (581) 

Two Tools for Student-Generated 
Digital Projects: WordPress and 
Omeka in the Classroom (639) 

How I Have Changed My Mind asa 
Scholar-Teacher of Writing (684) 
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May 4 Voices: Teaching about the 
1970 Kent State Shootings through 
Oral History and Drama (700) 

The Monolingual International (727) 

Service Learning in Literary Studies: 
New Ways to Read Texts and 
Communities (733) 

Literature and Digital Pedagogies 
(795) 


English and American 

Rhetoric and the Virtues (7) 

“What like a Bullet Can Undeceive!”: 
Veterans in the Literature 
Classroom (63) 

Teaching Chicana/o Literature in a 
Latina/o Context (127) 

New Approaches to Teaching the 
Literature Surveys (231) 

Translingual Approaches to Writing 
in Research and Teaching (288) 

The Future of Writing Studies in the 
MLA (461) 

“Women’s Lit”: What Was It, and 
Where Is It Now? (523) 

MLArcade (527) 

What Is the Next Thing? 
Postmodern Pedagogies in the 
Composition Classroom (565) 

How I Have Changed My Mind as a 
Scholar-Teacher of Writing (684) 

Poetics and the Liberal Arts (703) 

Sustainability and Pedagogy (740) 

Reading the “Difficult” Poem: 
Experimental Pedagogies from 
Workshop to Literature Classroom 
(769) 


Foreign Languages 

Islands without Borders: Teaching 
the Caribbean across Languages 
(16) 

The Spanish Civil War across the 
Language Curriculum (78) 

“Spanglish” and Identity within and 
outside the Classroom (223) 

Orienting Students for Crossing 
Cultural Barriers: Case Studies in 
Chinese and Japanese (262) 

Cultural Contexts: In Honor of Galal 
Walker’s Contribution to the Study 
of Chinese (323) 

Establishing a Research Agenda: 
Connecting with the K-12 
Language Classroom (351) 

The Postcommunicative Context 
and Twenty-First-Century Faculty 
Members (389) 

Teaching Arabic Literature (459) 


Dens 


(Re)Positioning Collegiate Foreign 
Language Studies: Beyond the 
MLA and Teagle Reports (557) 

Lapprentissage du francais comme 
voie d’accés au 21e siécle (599) 

Translation and the Undergraduate 
Curriculum (674) 

Developing Translingual and 
Transcultural Competence in 
Language Programs (778) 


THE PROFESSION 


General 

Women’s Leadership in Higher 
Education Administration: Career 
Choices and Opportunities (1) 

Evaluating Digital Work for Tenure 
and Promotion: A Workshop for 
Evaluators and Candidates (3) 

Avenues of Access for Recent PhDs (21) 

The Occupation of Women’s Studies: 
Practical Strategies for Difficult 
Times (66) 

Career Opportunities in Two-Year 
Colleges (85) 

Owing: On Student (and Other) 
Debt (86) 

Redefining Mentorship, Redefining 
the Professional (108) 

‘The Presidential Forum: Avenues of 
Access: Non-Tenure-Track Faculty 
Members and American Higher 
Education (112) 

Marketing Your PhD in Literature 
and Languages: Languages for 
Special Purposes (114) 

A Currency for Collaboration: The 
Ethics and Economics of Academic 
Partnership (164) 

Periodization and Its Discontents: 
New Ways of Conceiving 
Academic Organization (171) 

Mentoring: Its Significance and 
Impact on Degree Completion and 
Tenure Attainment (213) 

Terminal: Examining Master’s 
Degrees (214) 

The Twenty-First-Century MLA: 
Reimagining the Order of Things 
(222) 

Access to What? A Roundtable on 
Public Scholarship, Community 
Engagement, and Diversity (237) 

Open Hearing of the MLA Delegate 
Assembly (251) 

What Does Comparative 
Literature Do for, against, after 
Periodization? (258) 


Aristotle Is Not Our Father: 
Conversations in Cultural 
Rhetorics (264) 

How Did I Get Here? Our “Altac” 
Jobs (270) 

Open Hearing on Resolutions (280) 

English and the Humanities in an 
Age of Accountability: Notes from 
the Small College Department (282) 

Duality of Assessment: Tool 
of Instruction, Weapon of 
Destruction (283) 

Getting Funded in the Humanities: 
An NEH Workshop (295) 

The Liberal Arts in American Life: 
A Panel of the American Academy 
Commission on the Humanities 
and Social Sciences (300) 

Disability Studies, the MLA, and the 
AAUP Report “Accommodating 
Faculty Members Who Have 
Disabilities” (306) 

The Dark Side of Digital Humanities 
(307) 

Framework for Success in 
Postsecondary Writing (314) 

The Experience of Class in the 
Academy (332) 

Avenues of Access: Digital 
Humanities and the Future of 
Scholarly Communication (353) 

Gender and Contingent Labor (354) 

Reforming Doctoral Study (394) 

Classroom Space and Cyberspace: 
Business Writing Transitions 
in Casual and Professional 
Communication (406) 

The Presidential Address (408) 
Non-Tenure-Track Faculty Members 
in the Modern Languages: Issues 

and Directions (438) 

The Future of Writing Studies in the 
MLA (461) 

Leaders on the Right Track in the 
Academy (469) 

LGBTQI Graduate Students and 
Academia (472) 

Ethnic Studies in an Era of 
Retrenchment (487) 

A National Core Curriculum? 

A Roundtable with Past MLA 
Presidents on the Common Core 
State Standards Initiative (518) 

“Women’s Lit”: What Was It, and 
Where Is It Now? (523) 

Thinking Success outside 
the Classroom: The PhD as 
Preparation for Diverse Career 
Opportunities (524) 
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MLA Delegate Assembly (533) 

The Third Degree: Joint Programs 
in Languages, Literature, and 
Libraries (540) 

Labor Negotiations: Family Medical 
Leave across the Life Course (544) 

Avenues of Access: The State of 
Disability Studies (570) 

Private-Sector Careers and the 
Language and Literature PhD (578) 

Getting an Education at Occupy 
Boston: A Roundtable on 
Intellectual Activism (581) 

Accessing Race in the Digital 
Humanities: An E-roundtable (584) 

Program Discontinuance on the 
Rise? (619) 

Professional Responsibility in the 
Era of Privatization (627) 

Pedagogy of the Precariat: From 
Conference to Classroom to 
Community (644) 

MLA Awards Ceremony (645) 

“This Is Not the Ivy Tower”: Scholar- 
ship at Community Colleges (694) 

Rebooting Graduate Training: 
Collaboration, Computing, and 
the New Thesis (749) 

Negotiating Feminist Issues 
in Pedagogy, Activism, and 
Administration at Community 
Colleges (754) 

Professional Practices in Online 
Education (794) 


English and American 

Preconvention Workshop for Job 
Seekers in English (6) 

The Categories We Live By: 
Departments, Job Seekers, and the 
Organization of Knowledge (110) 

The Poet-Scholar (150) 

Myth-Busting the Job Search (215) 

Identity Knowledges and the Future 
of Critique: A Conversation with 
Object Lessons (744) 


Foreign Languages 

Preconvention Workshop for 
Academic Job Seekers in Foreign 
Languages (4) 

Strategies for Members of Search 
Committees in Foreign Languages 
(5) 

Marketing Your PhD in Literature 

_and Languages: Languages for 
Special Purposes (114) 

Demonstration Interviews for Job 
Seekers in Foreign Languages (149) 
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The Management of Knowledge in 
Departments of Foreign Languages 
(212) 

The Future of Chinese in the MLA 
(404) 

Language Program Evaluation: Goals 
and Accountability in Language, 
Culture, and Literary Studies (446) 

Using Your Language Proficiency 
and Cultural Expertise in a Federal 
Government Career (534) 


Research and Bibliography 

Old Wine in New Wineskins: The 
Collected Works Project in the 
Digital Age (18) 

Indexing for the MLA International 
Bibliography: Perspectives from 
the Field (109) 

Archive Fever: New Methodologies 
and New Questions for United 
States Literary and Cultural 
Studies (130) 

Representing Race: Silence in the 
Digital Humanities (239) 

How Many Copies Is Enough? 

Too Many? Libraries and Shared 
Monograph Archives (285) 

Effective Subject Searching in the 
MLA International Bibliography 
(322) 

Digital Archives and Their Margins 
(401) 

Numbers and Letters: Empirical 
Method in Literary Studies (425) 

New Archives, Renewed Access: 
Research Methodologies in Latin 
American Collections (507) 

Scaling and Sharing: Data 
Management in the Humanities 
(586) 

Social Media and Scholarship: The 
State of Middle-State Publishing 
(669) 

Adapting Social Science Methods to 
Humanities Research (704) 

Bibliography in the Digital Age (760) 


Publishing and Editing 

Beyond the PDF: Experiments in 
Open-Access Scholarly Publishing 
(165) 

Fraud and Forgery in Literary Texts 
(186) 

The Work of Editing: A Workshop for 
New and Old Scholarly Editors (294) 

Digital and Analogue Critical 
Editions of Continental Literature? 
Pros, Cons, Discussion (321) 


The Poetics of Print, 1961—Present 
(369) 

What Is a Journal? Toward a Theory 
of Periodical Studies (384) 

Scholarly Journals: New Challenges 
and Opportunities (451) 

Inventing New Journals: The 
Pressures for and against New 
Scholarly Publications (485) 

Crossed Codes: Print’s Dream of the 
Digital Age, Digital’s Memory of 
the Age of Print (522) 

How to Get Published in PMLA: 
Any Language, Any Period, Any 
Tradition (626) 

Social Media and Scholarship: The 
State of Middle-State Publishing 
(669) 

Rewards and Challenges of Serial 
Scholarship (767) 


AFRICAN LITERATURES 


Violence and Women’s Writing in 
Francophone North Africa (119) 
Global Africa (269) 
African Testimonial Literature (363) 
Queer Sexualities in African 
Literatures and Film (505) 
Postcolonial African Cinema (554) 
An African Literary Classic in 
Twelve World Translations (613) 
Gendered Violence in African 
Literature and Film (688) 
Literary Criticism in Africa (723) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


General 

Periodizing English and American 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry inside 
and outside National Frames (9) 

Transatlantic Book History in the 
Eighteenth Century (15) 

Scale Matters (28) 

Hearing and Seeing Anew: Ralph 
Ellison’s Aural and Visual 
Registers (40) 

Reading Latina/o Literature in a 
Time of War (41) 

Mood Swings (48) 

Blackness without Race: The 
Subversion of Race in Black 
Literature, Film, and Music (50) 

Publishing Indigeneity: Future, Fact, 
and Fiction (84) 

Digital Diasporas (102) 

Native Literary Boston (103) 

Teaching Chicana/o Literature in a 
Latina/o Context (127) 


PMLA 


Archive Fever: New Methodologies 
and New Questions for United 
States Literary and Cultural 
Studies (130) 

Illness and Disability in Asian 
American Literature (140) 

Barbara Johnson’s Last Works (158) 

Larger Than Life: Southern Heroes 
(178) 

Shaping the Field of Native 
American Literary Studies (193) 
Propaganda, Revision, Propagation: 
New Directions in United States 

Literary Studies (195) 

“All Black Everything”: Speculative 
Futures of Blackness in Literature, 
Film, and Performance (199) 

Other Writers of the Black Chicago 
Renaissance (232) 

Naming Character, Characterizing 
Names: Onomastic Studies of M. 
Twain, H. Thrale, and T. Morrison 
(256) 

The South and Sexuality (287) 

Women Poets of the Beat Movement: 
Diane di Prima, Sandra Hochman, 
and ruth weiss (299) 

Dickinson, Frost, and Regionalism 
(304) 

W. E. B. DuBois and the Twenty- 
First-Century Color Line (311) 

Life Writing and Invention in Latina 
Memoir and Fiction (312) 

African American Print Culture 
Studies (328) 

Pieces of a Man: The Mind of Gil 
Scott-Heron (337) 

Eat Your Vegetables (before They 
Eat You!): Plants in Fiction and 
Culture (346) 

Puerto Rican Print Cultures (350) 

Urban Ethnicity: Work, Protest, and 
the American Dream (372) 

Native American Literature, 
Indigenous Scientific Knowledge, 
and Environmental Justice (381) 

Networked Chicanas/os (391) 

Black Poetics (396) 

Fault Lines in American Literary 
History (431) 

Violence and the Black Child in the 
Post-Civil-Rights United States (435) 

Franco-American Literature of New 
England: Readings and Discussion 
with Contemporary Authors (467) 

Black Feminist Theory in the Age of 
Michelle Obama (478) 

Ethnic Studies in an Era of 
Retrenchment (487) 
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Has Asian American Literary 
Studies Failed? (496) 

Giannina Braschi’s United States of 
Banana: Revolutionary in Subject 
and Form (503) 

Disabled Bodies and African 
American Literature, 1859-1946 
(510) 

Revisiting the Concord 
Transcendentalists: New Scholarly 
and Pedagogical Approaches (515) 

Edith Wharton and Nostalgia (530) 

Gendered Blues Subjectivities and 
Racial Politics across Southern 
History (539) 

Remembering the American West 
(560) 

Problems and Prospects for a Native 
American Literary Recovery 
Project (574) 

Science and Technology in Afro- 
Modern Literature (577) 

The New American Poetry of 
Engagement (587) 

Secularism’s Technologies (591) 

Literary Theory and American Sign 
Language Literature (631) 

Giannina Braschi: United States of 
Banana (658) 

United States Culture in the Age of 
Experts (661) 

Blacks in the Heartland: The 
Midwest in the African American 
Literary Imagination (666) 

Trauma, Affect, and Genre in 
African American Culture (701) 

Materializing Urban Ecologies in Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth- 
Century United States Culture (728) 

Race and Cultures of Mobility (732) 

Remapping Transnational American 
Studies (741) 

Chicana Feminisms: Past, Present, 
and Futures (750) 

Black Women’s Sexualities in 
African American Literature and 
Cultural Production (766) 

Environment, Epistemology, and 
Literature of the Americas (775) 

New Native Writers (792) 


Before 1900 

Early American Sex (32) 

Issued from Boston: The National 
Impact of a Local Print Culture on 
Slavery-Related Politics (52) 

Melville and Protest (82) 

New Approaches to the Latino 
Nineteenth Century (92) 


Early American Temporalities (115) 

Rethinking Recovery: American 
Women’s Writing (120) 

Irishness and Masculinity in 
Nineteenth-Century “Irish” 
American Literature (157) 

Poe and Mystery (174) 

Purges, Plagues, and Body Snatchers: 
Religion and Medicine in Colonial 
and Early National America (192) 

Rethinking Dickinson’s Lyrics (225) 

Accessing Romanticism through 
Atlantic Slavery: Period, Archive, 
Memory, Scholarship (241) 

Material Medicine: Health, 

Power, and the Value of Pain in 
Nineteenth-Century American 
Literature (265) 

The Object(s) of Early American 
Literary Studies: New and 
Improved? (272) 

Recovering Thoreau’s Topography 
(329) 

Sovereignty and the Archive (339) 

Henry James, Mark Twain, and 
Globalization (377) 

Dating New Historicism (380) 

A Critical Past? (423) 

Fault Lines in American Literary 
History (431) 

Antebellum Secularisms (463) 

Thoughts for American 
Transcendentalism on War and 
Death (474) 

Undergrounds and Counterpublics 
in Nineteenth-Century American 
Print Culture (500) 

Poe, Hawthorne, and the Conventions 
of Antebellum Fiction (543) 

Taste, Touch, Hear: Race, Science, 
and the Senses in the Nineteenth 
Century (546) 

Different Gods: The Religious 
Contexts of Emily Dickinson (580) 

Fuller and Antebellum Urban 
Writing (589) 

Nature, Culture, and Gender in 
Hawthorne’s Work (629) 

Melville Occupies Wall Street (635) 

Urban Slavery: North, South, and 
Global South (663) 

Henry James and New Media (720) 

Race, Science, and Representation in 
Early America (729) 

Uncovering Mark Twain’s Identities 
(752) 

Beyond Nature: The Not-Just- 
Animate World in the Transatlantic 
Nineteenth Century (777) 
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Twentieth Century 

Assessing the Human: Twenty-First- 
Century American Fiction and the 
Idea of the Self (11) 

Contemporary Novels and the 
Twenty-First-Century Media 
Ecology (39) 

Hearing and Seeing Anew: Ralph 
Ellison’s Aural and Visual 
Registers (40) 

Blackness without Race: The 
Subversion of Race in Black 
Literature, Film, and Music (50) 

Auden at Work (54) 

Networks, Webs, and Ecosystems (70) 

The American Jeremiad at Thirty- 
Five: The State of the Americanist 
Field (81) 

American Linguistic Plurality (97) 

Faulkner Incorporated: Author and 
Industry (126) 

IIness and Disability in Asian 
American Literature (140) 

What’s Place Got to Do with It? 
Voices and Vision in Midwestern 
Literature (142) 

Muriel Rukeyser: A Centennial 
Roundtable (168) 

Larger Than Life: Southern Heroes 
(178) 

Fantasies of 9/11: American 
Exceptionalism, Neoliberalism, 
and the Security State (194) 

“All Black Everything”: Speculative 
Futures of Blackness in Literature, 
Film, and Performance (199) 

William Carlos Williams and the 
Armory at One Hundred (208) 

Other Writers of the Black Chicago 
Renaissance (232) 

Faulkner and Hemingway: 
Changing the Game (233) 

Hannah Arendt and American 
Literature (238) 

Remystifying Robert Frost (263) 

From Imagism to “Amygism” to 
Vorticism (279) 

Jewish American Literature Goes 
Global (286) 

Women Poets of the Beat Movement: 
Diane di Prima, Sandra Hochman, 
and ruth weiss (299) 

W. E. B. DuBois and the Twenty- 
First-Century Color Line (311) 

Life Writing and Invention in Latina 

~ Memoir and Fiction (312) 

Eliot, H.D., and New England (327) 

Pieces of a Man: The Mind of Gil 
Scott-Heron (337) 
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The Poetics of Print, 1961—Present 
(369) 

Marxism and Modernist Studies 
Today (370) 

Networked Chicanas/os (391) 

Nabokov and American Literature: 
Intertexts and Influence (395) 

Violence and the Black Child in the 
Post-Civil-Rights United States 
(435) 

Radical Environmentalism and 
Ecoterrorism in Post-1945 
American Literature (436) 

O’Neill and Postcolonialism (447) 

The Undead South: Beyond the 
Gothic (471) 

Saccos and Vanzettis: Revisiting 
Italian American Radicalism (495) 

Has Asian American Literary 
Studies Failed? (496) 

Giannina Braschi’s United States of 
Banana: Revolutionary in Subject 
and Form (503) 

How to Do Things with Twilight: 
Young-Adult Fiction in the College 
Classroom (509) 

Auden, Stevens, or Both: Whose 
Age? (513) 

Undercover America (535) 

The Simple Art of Boston Murder 
(536) 

Gendered Blues Subjectivities and 
Racial Politics across Southern 
History (539) 

Science and Technology in Afro- 
Modern Literature (577) 

New Approaches to Teaching 
Langston Hughes’s Writings (590) 

Poetic Occupations: From the 
Great Depression to the “Great 
Recession” (616) 

Reading, Reading Machines, and 
Machine Reading (621) 

Theories of Close Reading in Socially 
Motivated Criticism (625) 

Hemingway and the Black 
Renaissance (643) 

Film Premiere: May 4 Voices (649) 

Giannina Braschi: United States of 
Banana (658) 

Queer Times: Affect, 
Phenomenology, Temporality (662) 

American Antifascism: Cultural 
Challenges to the Political Right 
from the 1930s to the 1960s (664) 

Adaptation and Tony Kushner (665) 

Blacks in the Heartland: The 
Midwest in the African American 
Literary Imagination (666) 


Intonation and Poetic Convention 
(698) 

Trauma, Affect, and Genre in 
African American Culture (701) 

Philip Roth’s Music (715) 

Chicana Feminisms: Past, Present, 
and Futures (750) 

Faulkner’s Publics (753) 

Digital Technology, Environmental 
Aesthetics, Ecocritical Discourse 
(763) 

Imagined Humanities: Race and 
Human Rights in United States 
Literature and Culture (773) « 

Beat Poetics’ Cambridge-Boston 
Origins (776) 


ASIAN LITERATURES 


Fragmented Lives, Hybridity, and the 
Politics of Identity in South Asian 
Muslim Women’s Writing (8) 

Critical Debates in Sinophone 
Postcolonial Studies: Where Do 
We Go Now? (47) 

Mapping a New Ethics fora 
Globalized South Asia (83) 

Inscribing the Self: Social 
Communication and the Materiality 
of Writing in East Asia (131) 

The Affect of Difference: 
Representations of Race under 
Asian Empires (180) 

Literary Criticism in East Asia (211) 

Trauma Studies and Contemporary 
East Asian Literature and Film: 
Trauma, Memory, and History 
(246) 

Orienting Students for Crossing 
Cultural Barriers: Case Studies in 
Chinese and Japanese (262) 

Translation in Sri Lankan 
Conflict Literature: Challenges, 
Opportunities, and Implications 
(267) 

Past and Future in North Korean 
Literature and Culture (315) 

Cultural Contexts: In Honor of Galal 
Walker’s Contribution to the Study 
of Chinese (323) 

Gao Xingjian on Literature and 
Theater (334) 

Cultures of Occupation and Boycott 
(376) 

The Future of Chinese in the MLA 
(404) 

The Parchment of Kashmir (455) 

Contemporary Chinese Literary and 
Cultural Studies: Beyond Area 
Studies (489) 


PMLA 


Beyond Bias, Binary, and Border: 
Mapping Out the Future of 
Comparative Rhetorics (520) 

Reciprocal Accessibility: What Can 
the MLA and East Asian Divisions 
Achieve Together? (555) 

Critical Theory in Premodern East 
Asian Literature (600) 

A Creative Conversation with Gao 
Xingjian (638) 

Imagining Paradise: Nature, 
Ecology, and Culture in Kashmiri 
Literature (680) 

South Asian-izing the Digital 
Humanities (702) 

Across the Global Pacific: 
Transregional and Transmedia 
Cultural (Re)Production (739) 

Mapping Pre-1965 South Asian 
America: Race, Empire, and 
Transnational Mobilization (764) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 


General 

Periodizing English and American 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry inside 
and outside National Frames (9) 

Wit, Inspiration, and Fancy: The 
Early Modern Poetic Thought (437) 

Small Worlds: Projection, 
Magnification, and Scale in 
Victorian and Modern Britain (501) 

An Alternative Genealogy of Poetry: 
Elegies for Female Poets (502) 

Robin Hood and the Literary Canon 
(675) 

Three Remainders (716) 


Old and Middle English 

Anglo-Saxon Legalities (101) 

Dirty Chaucer (123) 

Reciprocity: Game Playing and 
Competition in the Arthurian 
World (184) 

Early Medieval Materialisms (365) 

Enabling Access: Gower and 
Premodern Disability Studies (382) 

Chaucer and Philosophy: A Session 
in Honor of Eugene A. Vance (481) 

Humanisms Old and New (514) 

Anglo-Saxon Futures (678) 

Medieval Things: Ecology, 
Ecomaterialism, 
Environmentalism (721) 


Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Spenser across the Long Eighteenth 
Century (89) 


37 BS 


Sexuality and Form in English 
Renaissance Literature (189) 

“A Little World Made Cunningly”: 
Generative Bodies and Early 
Modern Natural Philosophy (250) 

Digital Approaches to Renaissance 
Texts (326) 

Visual Literacies: Word and Image 
in Tudor and Stuart Women’s 
Works (371) 

Josephine A. Roberts Forum: Gender 
and Literacies in Early Modern 
England (480) 

Marlowe and His Others (615) 

Women Writing in Early Modern 
Manuscript Studies (659) 

Edmund Spenser (784) 


Shakespeare 

What Matter Matters (27) 

Shakespeare and Selfhood: New 
Keywords (121) 

Global Shakespeares Open House 
(419) 

Answering the Challenge: The New 
Variorum Shakespeare in the 
Digital Age (488) 

Supernatural Shakespeare (601) 

Shakespeare by Design (730) 


Seventeenth Century 

John Donne and the Poetic Action of 
the Verse Epistle (228) 

Demons, Witches, and Other 
Objects of Hatred (342) 

Wit, Inspiration, and Fancy: The 
Early Modern Poetic Thought (437) 

Passionate Milton: Readings and 
Representations of Paradise Lost 
(466) 

Skepticism in the Seventeenth 
Century (538) 

John Milton: A General Session (610) 

The Beginning of Now: 
Contemporaneity in Early Modern 
Writing (681) 

Milton and Logic (699) 

Were There “Metaphysical” Poets? 
Definitions, Practices, Dismissals 
(785) 


Restoration and Early 

Eighteenth Century 

Spenser across the Long Eighteenth 
Century (89) 

The Long Restoration (144) 

Celebrity, Fame, Notoriety (317) 

Open Access? ECCO, EEBO, and 
Digital Resources (637) 

Scriblerians at Three Hundred (682) 


“Delight and Instruct”: Restoration 
and Early-Eighteenth-Century 
British Popular Entertainment 
(713) 

Early Tory Women Writers (742) 


Late Eighteenth Century 

Transatlantic Book History in the 
Eighteenth Century (15) 

Slavery and the Culture of Taste (153) 

Teaching Austen in Challenging 
Circumstances (191) 

Narrating Value in the Long 
Eighteenth Century (230) 

Material Culture and 
Phenomenologies of Time, 1760- 
1810 (336) 

Mixture and Impurity (564) 

Rethinking Agency in Early Black 
Atlantic Literature (628) 

Teaching Jane Austen in Emerging 
Contexts (714) 

Slow Time (756) 


Nineteenth Century 

Theories of the Romantic Grotesque 
(38) 

British Romantic Expatriates (91) 

Morris and New England (136) 

Surface Reading by Hand: The 
Manual Turn in Nineteenth- 
Century British Literature (148) 

The University of Romanticism (173) 

Peterloo Revisited: New Forms of 
Political Dissent in the Aftermath 
of the 1819 Manchester Massacre 
(205) 

Teaching Byron (221) 

Accessing Romanticism through 
Atlantic Slavery: Period, Archive, 
Memory, Scholarship (241) 

Romanticism and Theories of 
Emotion (324) 

Reimagining the Romantic 
Imagination (357) 

Decadent Poetics (375) 

Romantic Realism, Victorian 
Romance (379) 

Disability in Jane Eyre: The 
Madwoman and the Blindman 
(441) 

Victorian Attention (453) 

Print and Beyond: Publishing 
Rossetti, Morris, and the Aesthetes 
(473) 

Logic and Victorian Literature (498) 

Small Worlds: Projection, 
Magnification, and Scale in 
Victorian and Modern Britain (501) 
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Victorian Erotic Networks (537) 
Pining for Scotland: An Arboreal 
Nation (542) 

John Clare: Nature and the Self (553) 
Jane Moody and Romantic Theater 
Studies: An Illegitimate Legacy 

(594) 

The Dickens Theater (636) 

British Romantic Books (687) 

Victorian Oral Culture, circa 1861- 
1901 (708) 

Rethinking the Victorian Marriage 
Plot (745) 

Oscar Wilde in Print and Visual 
Culture (747) 

Victorian Distraction (781) 

Dickens’s Poetry, Poetry’s Dickens 
(787) 


Twentieth Century 

Everyday Woolf (31) 

Contemporary Novels and the 
Twenty-First-Century Media 
Ecology (39) 

Doris Lessing’s The Golden 
Notebook: Fifty Years On (98) 

Scales of Comparison (122) 

Pinter and Booze (227) 

British Literature and the State, 
1880-1940 (243) 

Public Poetry in Britain (289) 

Sites of Comparison (325) 

Virginia Woolf and Katherine 
Mansfield: New Approaches for 
Comparative Studies (338) 

“In Other Worlds”: Atwood and 
Lessing’s Speculative Fiction (506) 

Conrad and Woolf: Crossing the 
Boundaries of Fiction (582) 

Beyond Fiction: Other Genres in 
D. H. Lawrence’s Work (642) 

British Fiction at Mid-Century: 
Writing and the State (724) 

Conrad’s Chance One Hundred 
Years Later (751) 


OTHER LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


General 

Reorientations: East Asia in Recent 
Anglophone Fiction (20) 

Planetary Modernisms and 
Modernities (45) 

Crossing Borders, Finding Homes (79) 

Reading Anticolonialism (188) 

In the Spirit of Sankofa: Moving 
Forward, Looking Back in 
Languages and Literature (281) 
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Where in the World Is World 
Literature? (358) 

Cultural Capitalism in Singapore 
Literary Cultures: Intersections of 
Neoliberalism and Biopolitics (576) 


Australian 
History, Fiction, and Australia (276) 


Canadian 

Image, Voice, Text: Canadian 
Literature (220) 

“In Other Worlds”: Atwood and 
Lessing’s Speculative Fiction (506) 

Margaret Atwood: Religion, Ethics, 
and Debt (559) 


Caribbean 

Caribbean Crosscurrents: 
Anglophone Caribbean Literature 
in a Multilingual Region (55) 

New Directions in Caribbean 
Enlightenment Studies (259) 


Indian 
Marriage and South Asian Publics (10) 


Irish 

Labor, Revolution, and Irish 
Literature, 1913-16 (219) 

“Facts I Wish I Did Not Know’: 
Debating Legibility in Anne 
Enright’s The Gathering (278) 

“The Cords of All Link Back”: Joyce 
and Intertextuality (462) 

New Arguments, New Directions 
(563) 


Scottish 

Pining for Scotland: An Arboreal 
Nation (542) 

Scottish Studies after Cultural 
Studies (783) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


General 

Périodes charniéres dans les vies de 
femmes (290) 

Transgender France (333) 

French Women Writers in the Wake 
of the New Novel: Literary Heirs of 
Sarraute and Duras (611) 


Medieval and Renaissance 

Cultural Transmission in the French 
Renaissance (162) 

Medieval Francophone Literary 
Cultures outside France: Material 
Evidence (196) 


Current Research in Sixteenth- 
Century French Literature (284) 

Leadership and Decision Making in 
the Romance Epic (320) 

Medieval French: A Session in 
Honor of Eugene A. Vance (558) 

Premodern Affects in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century France (598) 

The Functioning of the Public Sphere 
in Sixteenth-Century France (614) 

Decision and Indecision in Medieval 
and Early Modern French 
Literature (679) 

Medieval Lives: Angelic, Animal, All 
Too Human (759) 

Translation and Translatio in 
Sixteenth-Century France (788) 


Seventeenth Century 

Terminus: Dénouement, 
catastrophe, finale (30) 

French Prerevolutionary Libertines 
(117) 

The Miraculous (347) 

Watching the World: Early Modern 
Spectatorship beyond Theater (452) 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth 

Centuries 

Histoires de leurs vies: Women 
Writers’ Biographies after Sand 
(197) 

Causes, affaires et engagements (528) 

Technologies (593) 

Human Rights and Literature (685) 

The Enlightenment and the Ancients 
(719) 

Sensuous Sand, Sensualités 
sandiennes (757) 


Twentieth Century 

The Spatial Turn in French Studies 
(42) 

Ranciere: Literary and Cinematic 
Democracies (106) 

Proust’s Swann at One Hundred: 
Text and Context (135) 

Gender, Theater, and Metaphysics in 
the Works of Simone de Beauvoir 
(175) 

La symbolique de la nature dans 
Poeuvre d’André Gide (224) 

Animals in Twentieth- and Twenty- 
First-Century French Narratives: 
Distance and Closeness (344) 

Imagine a World without Animals? 
(397) 

Contemporary French Film (479) 

Claudel: Heroes, Villains, Saints 
(529) 


PMLA 


The Influence of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
Writings on Following Generations 
of French Women Writers (541) 

French Women Writers in the Wake 
of the New Novel: Literary Heirs of 
Sarraute and Duras (611) 


FRANCOPHONE LITERATURE 


General 

Francophonies numérisées / Digital 
Francophonies (59) 

More Than Words in Contemporary 
Francophone Women’s 
Autobiography (247) 

Franco-American Literature of New 
England: New Perspectives on 
Place, Memory, and Identity (430) 

Franco-American Literature of New 
England: Readings and Discussion 
with Contemporary Authors (467) 

Lapprentissage du francais comme 
voie d’accés au 2l1e siécle (599) 

(Re) Thinking the Animal and 
the Human in Francophone 
Literatures (725) 


African 

Violence and Women’s Writing in 
Francophone North Africa (119) 

The Future of Jewish Literature from 
the Maghreb (774) 


Caribbean 
Eloge de la créolité: Twenty-Five 
Years Later (403) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 


General 

Wenn der Toni und die Vroni: 
Heimat as a Gendered Space (187) 

(Re)Positioning Collegiate Foreign 
Language Studies: Beyond the 
MLA and Teagle Reports (557) 


Before 1700 

Transgressing Discipline in 
Medieval German Narrative (206) 

Early Modern Cosmopolitanism (249) 

Change, Transition, and 
Transformation in Medieval and 
Early Modern German Literature 
(274) 

Space and Movement in Medieval 
German Literature (690) 


Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries 
The Art of Ending(s) (100) 


thos AS 


Goethe “als Vermittler”: Writing and 
Mediation (366) 

Mathematics in the “Goethezeit” (454) 

Poetics of Death (602) 

Goethe “als Vermittler”: The Media 
of Mediation (762) 


Nineteenth and Early Twentieth 

Centuries 

Bildung in Early-Nineteenth- 
Century Germany (34) 

Bildung in Late-Nineteenth-Century 
Germany (349) 

Business Meeting of the North 
American Heine Society: 
Rereading Heine (477) 

Bildung in Early-Twentieth-Century 
Germany (633) 

Bildung Today (660) 


Twentieth Century 

Brecht and Celan (33) 

Translation Unbound: Outside the 
Subject of Germany (73) 

Hapsburg Nostalgia: The Emperor’s 
New Clothes (77) 

Lost Empire: The “Haus Osterreich” 
and the Elusive Home (183) 

Wenn der Toni und die Vroni: 
Heimat as a Gendered Space (187) 

Brecht, Miiller, Poetry, Language 
(234) 


Good Objects and Their Discontents: 


The Berlin School and the Current 
State of German Film Studies (261) 

Hapsburg Nostalgia: The Use and 
Abuse of Historical Legacy (305) 

Translation Unbound: Poetics of the 
Unlost (392) 

The Kafka Factor in Post-Holocaust 
Film and Literature (444) 

New Perspectives on German 
Ecocritical Prose: Messages, 
Patterns, and the Revision of the 
Literary Canon (499) 

Literary Arendt (547) 

Paul Celan’s Encounters (710) 

Twentieth-Century German 
Theories of the Transformation of 
Urban Public Space (734) 

Forgetting, Memory: Time and 
Mourning in W. G. Sebald (768) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Intermediality in Modern and 
Contemporary Italy: Early Cinema 
and Print Culture (58) 

The Cinema of Marco Tullio 
Giordana (111) 


Translating for (and from) the 
Italian Screen: Dubbing and 
Subtitles (125) 

Human and Nonhuman (159) 

Disability Studies in the Italian 
Context (210) 

Winter Meeting of the Dante Society 
of America (226) 

Boccaccio the Humanist (277) 

Intermediality in Modern and 
Contemporary Italy: Photography 
and Print Culture in Post-World 
War II Cinema (301) 

Mistreated and Well-Treated 
Foreigners in Renaissance Italy 
(352) 

Italian Cinema: Death or Rebirth? 
(387) 

Italy in the Mediterranean (448) 

Games, Tricks, and Illusions (460) 

Pirandello and the Female Subject 
(516) 

Law and Literature (592) 

Reinventing Italy’s Past (786) 


LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Circuits of Comparison (37) 

Narrative Acts of (Re)Mediation: 
Telling the Stories of Mexico (68) 

Twenty-First-Century Latin 
American Narrative and 
Postmodern Feminism (76) 

Art for Virtue’s Sake: New World 
Theories on Print and the Public 
Good (116) 

Providence as Metanarrative: The 
Orders and Social Change in 
Colonial Spanish America (151) 

Political Trauma and Literary 
Alchemy: Testimonios and the 
Regenerative Power of Language 
(152) 

Theorizing Indigenous Literatures in 
Latin America (204) 

Rethinking Race, Class, and Nation 
(216) 

The Poetry of Uncertainty, the 
Uncertainty of Poetry (244) 

Agency, Identity, and the Petitionary 
Genre in Colonial Latin America 
(248) 

Political Play: Memory and Violence 
in Latin American Theater (271) 
Literary Criticism in Latin America 

(331) 

Thinking Literature from Latin 
America: The Question of the 
Critic (359) 
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Representations of Criminality and 
Banditry in Mexican Literature 
and Culture (393) 

Juan José Saer: Memory and 
Experience (429) 

Global Connections and Women in 
the Humanities (492) 

New Archives, Renewed Access: 
Research Methodologies in Latin 
American Collections (507) 

Geographical Culture (568) 

Natural and Moral Chaos in 
Colonial Latin America (604) 

Poetics of Disaster: Writing the Ends 
of the Earth in Colonial Latin 
America (612) 

Gender(ed) Performativities in Latin 
American and Latina/o Graphic 
Novels (623) 

Baroque Forces (692) 

Expanding Approaches to the 
Critical Analysis of Afro-Latin 
American Literature through Film 
(712) 

Material Culture: Consumption and 
Commodities (758) 

Deterritorialization of the Border- 
lands: Performing Marginal Bodies 
in Violent Cartographies (771) 


PORTUGUESE, LUSO- 
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LUSOPHONE LITERATURES 


Lusophone Ecocriticism (143) 

Rereading Corpo de Baile (217) 

National Literatures (388) 

Variation and Translation in 
Lusophone Cultures (595) 

Spaces at the Margins, Alternative 
Spaces (634) 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
LITERATURES 


Three Worlds as Theory, Reality, and 
Historical Legacy (124) 

Russian Modernism and the 
Problem of Language (245) 

Animated Film in Eastern Europe 
and the Former Soviet Union (302) 

Emotions and Affect in Russian 
Literature (482) 

One Hundred Years of The Rite of 
Spring (569) 

Gay Culture in Eastern Europe and 
the Former Soviet Union (603) 

New Approaches to Dissident 
Writing: Beyond Resistance and 
Revisionism (697) 
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Embodiments of Identity in the 
Slavic Grotesque (780) 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


General 

The Spanish Civil War across the 
Language Curriculum (78) 

Alternative Feminist Voices: 
Transatlantic Visions (291) 


Medieval and Renaissance 

New Currents in Medieval Hispanic 
Studies (17) 

Business Meeting of the Cervantes 
Society of America (146) 

Iberia Unbound (400) 

Exemplarity of Economics and 
Empire in Cervantes’s Novelas 
ejemplares (470) 

Spanish Literature in the Opera 
House: The Ideologies and 
Aesthetics of Adaptation (617) 


Before 1700 

Quevedo Politics (75) 

The Morisco Minority in Spanish 
Early Modern Drama (456) 

Violence and Representation (606) 

Spanish Literature in the Opera 
House: The Ideologies and 
Aesthetics of Adaptation (617) 

Censorship and the Spanish 
Comedia (717) 

Material Magic in Imperial Spain 
(735) 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth 

Centuries 

Revisiting Galdés’s Political and 
Ideological Evolution (257) 

Literature and History: Disciplinary 
Relations in Peninsular Studies 
(561) 

New Media in Eighteenth- and 
Nineteenth-Century Spain (689) 


Twentieth Century 

“American Ways of Life”: Estados 
Unidos y la Vanguardia Espafiola 
(23) 

Life Stories: Biography and 
Autobiography (57) 

Spectacles of Gender and Desire in 
Silver Age Spain (202) 

The Poetry of Uncertainty, the 
Uncertainty of Poetry (244) 

Enigma and Epiphany in the 
Narratives of Soledad Puértolas 
(297) 


Embodiment and Twentieth- and 
Twenty-First-Century Spanish 
Peninsular Culture (356) 

Peripheral Places of Memory in 
Spain (386) 

A Reading by Soledad Puértolas (418) 

Emotions and Affects in Twentieth- 
and Twenty-First-Century Spanish 
Culture (439) 

Afterlife and Image: Rethinking the 
Politics of Memory through Visual 
Culture in Contemporary Spain 
(465) 

Vanguard and Rear Guard: Spanish 
Women Writers and the First 
World War (531) 

Twentieth-Century Imperial Spain 
(706) 

Maria Zambrano in Dialogue (743) 


OTHER LITERATURES 


General 


New Arguments, New Directions 
(563) 


Arabic 

Unfound in Translation (56) 

Teaching Arab Novels in English 
(154) 

Palestinians Writing: A Stateless 
People’s National Literature (203) 

Cultures of the Arab Uprisings (364) 

Teaching Arabic Literature (459) 

Religion and Secularism in Arabic 
Literature Today (632) 

The Bed Is the Front Line of the 
Struggle (761) 


Catalan 


The Internationalization of Catalan 
Culture (517) 


Hungarian 


Hungarian Literature and Culture 
Abroad (512) 


Jewish 

Memoir in Hebrew Fiction, Fiction 
in Hebrew Memoir (99) 

Hybridity and Multilingualism in 
Yiddish (177) 

Access to Western Culture, Its 
Fulfillments, Its Illusions (185) 
What Is (a) Jewish Language? (313) 

Bridges between Past, Present, 
and Future Sephardic Cultures, 
Literatures, and Identities (718) 
The Future of Jewish Literature from 
the Maghreb (774) 
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Netherlandic 
Language and Culture of the Low 
Countries (490) 


Provengal 

Denis de Rougemont and Other 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth- 
Century Reappropriations of the 
Troubadours (726) 


Romanian 

Looking Out, Looking In: New 
Directions in Romanian Cinema 
(252) 

Becoming Women: Gender Identities 
and Tensions in Romanian and 
World Literature (622) 


Scandinavian 

Kierkegaard and the Trials of 
Modernity (46) 

Memory and Modes of Knowledge 
in Old Norse-Icelandic (145) 

Kierkegaard’s Legacies (424) 


Hebrew 


Memoir in Hebrew Fiction, Fiction 
in Hebrew Memoir (99) 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Chicana and Chicano 
Literature (409) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Rutgers 
University Department of English 
(410) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on the English Romantic Period 
and the Division on the Victorian 
Period (411) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Friends 
and Colleagues of Eugene Vance 
(1934-2011) (411A) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the College 
of Humanities at the University of 
Arizona (412) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the University 
of Virginia English Department 
(413) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Boston 
University English Department 
(414) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Penn 
State University Department of 
English (415) 

Reception Arranged by the Stanford 
University English Department 
and the Division of Literatures, 
Cultures, and Languages (416) 
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Reception Arranged by the Yale 
University Department of English 
(417) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the University 
of New Hampshire English 
Department (420) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the 
Department of French and Italian, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
(421) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the American 
Literature Section (422) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Yale 
University Department of French 
(646) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Salem State 
University English and Foreign 
Languages Departments (647) 


Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Sixteenth-Century French 
Literature and the Division on 
Seventeenth-Century French 
Literature (648) 

Reception Arranged by the School of 
Criticism and Theory (650) 

Reception Arranged by the University 
of California, Los Angeles, 
Department of English (650A) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Old English Language and 
Literature (651) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Autobiography, Biography, and 
Life Writing (652) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the German 
Program, Department of European 
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Languages and Studies, University 
of California, Irvine (653) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Minnesota 
Review: A Journal of Creative and 
Critical Writing (654) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Black American Literature and 
Culture (655) 

Reception Arranged by the 
University of Michigan 
Department of English Language 
and Literature (656) 

Cash Bar Arranged by the 
Discussion Group on Comics and 
Graphic Narratives (657) 

Reception Arranged by the Scottish 
Literature Discussion Group (657A) 
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Thursday, 3 January 
8:30 a.m. 


1. Women’s Leadership in Higher Education Administration: 
Career Choices and Opportunities 


8:30-11:30 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on the Status of Women in the 
Profession. Presiding: Carol T. Christ, Smith Coll.; Joan Hinde Stewart, 
Hamilton Coll.; Judith S$. White, Higher Education Resource Services 


‘This workshop encourages women at all career stages to consider leadership 
roles at the department level and in higher administration. Topics include 
the changing environment for higher education, preparation for adminis- 
trative positions, leadership values, career mapping, reframing academic 
service, working with search consultants, negotiation strategies, depart- 
ment chairing, and balancing work and life. Preregistration required. 


2. Digital Pedagogy: An Unconference Workshop 
8:30-11:30 a.m., Republic B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Brian Croxall, Emory Univ.; Adeline Koh, Rich- 
ard Stockton Coll. of New Jersey 


This workshop is an “unconference” on digital pedagogy. Unconferences 
are participant-driven gatherings where attendees spontaneously generate 
the itinerary. Participants will propose discussion topics in advance on our 
Web site, voting on final sessions at the workshop’s start. Attendees will 
consider what they would like to learn and instruct others about teaching 
with technology. Preregistration required. 


For workshop itinerary, explanation of format, and session proposals, visit 
www.briancroxall.net/digitalpedagogy. 


3. Evaluating Digital Work for Tenure and Promotion: A 
Workshop for Evaluators and Candidates 


8:30-—11:30 a.m., Republic A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Office of Programs. Presiding: Alison Byerly, 
Middlebury Coll.; Kathleen Fitzpatrick, MLA; Katherine A. Rowe, Bryn 
Mawr Coll. 


Facilitated discussion about evaluating work in digital media (e.g., scholarly 
editions, databases, digital mapping projects, born-digital creative or schol- 
arly work). Designed for both creators of digital materials and administra- 
tors or colleagues who evaluate those materials, the workshop will propose 
strategies for documenting, presenting, and evaluating such work. Preregis- 
tration required. 
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Thursday, 3 January 
11:45 a.m. 


4. Preconvention Workshop for Academic 
Job Seekers in Foreign Languages 


11:45 a.m.—1:15 p.m., St. George A—C, Westin Copley 
Place 


Program arranged by the ADFL Executive Com- 
mittee. Presiding: Rosmarie T. Morewedge, Bing- 
hamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 


Speakers: June Miyasaki, Los Angeles Valley Coll., 
CA; Rosmarie T. Morewedge; Timothy Jon Scheie, 
Univ. of Rochester; Luiz Fernando Valente, Brown 
Univ.; Lisa Vollendorf, San José State Univ. 


Representatives of different institutional types 
will discuss work and career paths in AA-, BA-, 
MA-, and PhD-granting programs. Speakers will 
address aspects of the job search: the application 
dossier, interviews at the convention and on cam- 
pus, waiting out a sluggish market, and negotiat- 
ing an offer. 


5. Strategies for Members of Search 
Committees in Foreign Languages 


11:45 a.m.—1:15 p.m., Essex North East, Westin 
Copley Place 


Program arranged by the ADFL Executive Com- 
mittee. Presiding: Susan G. Polansky, Carnegie 
Mellon Univ. 


Speakers: Susan G. Polansky; Ann Marie Rasmus- 
sen, Duke Univ. 


How to conduct a successful search: the questions 
to ask, the signs to observe, the questions to ex- 
pect. Discussion of best practices for all searches 
and recruitment procedures. Representatives of 
search committees in English are welcome. 


6. Preconvention Workshop for Job Seekers 
in English 

11:45 a.m.—1:15 p.m., Essex North Center and North 
West, Westin Copley Place 


Program arranged by the ADE Executive Com- 
mittee. Presiding: Donald E. Hall, Lehigh Univ. 


Speakers: Kevin J. H. Dettmar, Pomona Coll.; Su- 
san Miller, Santa Fe Coll., FL; Malin Pereira, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Charlotte 


Representatives from different types of institu- 
tions will describe work and career paths in their 
departments. Aspects of the job search—including 
letters of application and recommendation, cur- 
riculum vitae, interviews at the convention and on 
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campus, waiting out a sluggish market, and nego- 
tiating an offer—will be discussed. 


Thursday, 3 January 
12:00 noon 


7. Rhetoric and the Virtues 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Deborah H. Hold- 
stein, Columbia Coll., IL 


1.“What We Rhetoricians Would Talk about If 
We Talked about the Virtues,” John L. Schilb, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington 

2. “Huck Finn Meets Tom Playfair: Virtue Ethics 
and Jesuit Narrative Rhetoric,” Steven Mailloux, 
Loyola Marymount Univ. 

3. “Is Virtue Teachable in Medical Education?” 
Ann Jurecic, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Respondent: Patricia Lynn Bizzell, Coll. of the 
Holy Cross 


8. Fragmented Lives, Hybridity, and the 
Politics of Identity in South Asian Muslim 
Women’s Writing 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 201, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Umme Al-wazedi, 
Augustana Coll., IL 


1.“Seaming Sisterhood: South Asian Muslim 
Women in London,” Feroza Framji Jussawalla, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

2. “Mothers, Nations, Others: Diasporic Citizen- 
ship in Tahmima Anam’s A Golden Age,” Chan- 
drima Chakraborty, McMaster Univ. 

3. “Diasporic Writing and Transnational Identi- 
ties in Motion,” Jennifer Yusin, Drexel Univ. 

4. “Beyond Stereotypes and Ethnic Ambiguities: 
Negotiating Identities,” Umme Al-wazedi 


Respondent: Sobia Khan, Univ. of Texas, Dallas 


9. Periodizing English and American 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry inside and 
outside National Frames 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 

A special session. Presiding: Joseph Bristow, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 

Speakers: Michael Cohen, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles; William Keach, Brown Univ.; Tricia A. 
Lootens, Univ. of Georgia; Ivy Wilson, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Susan J. Wolfson, Princeton Univ. 
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This roundtable brings together established and 
emergent scholars whose research and teaching 
focus on different parts of the nineteenth century. 
The speakers will offer short position papers that 
reassess long-standing debates about the limita- 
tions and possibilities offered by such familiar 
labels as Romantic, Victorian, antebellum, and 
postbellum. 


For abstracts, write to jbristow@humnet.ucla.edu 
after 30 Nov. 


10. Marriage and South Asian Publics 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Nandini Bhattacha- 
rya, Texas A&M Univ., College Station 


1. “Love Laws and Illicit Loves,” Subramanian 
Shankar, Univ. of Hawai‘i, Manoa 

2. “Intimacy and Violence in Yash Chopra’s Veer- 
Zaara and Kunal Kohli’s Fanaa,” Jody Jensen, 
Univ. of North Dakota 

3. “Marriage and the ‘New Indian Man: Mascu- 
linity and Coupledom in Globalized India,” Rajiv 
Menon, New York Univ. 

4. “The Ties That Bind: Marriage and Indentured 
Indian Labor in the Caribbean,” Alison Klein, 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 


11. Assessing the Human: Twenty-First- 
Century American Fiction and the Idea of 
the Self 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 
A special session 

1.“The Symptoms of Contemporary Fiction,” 
Jennifer L. Fleissner, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 

2. “The Rock Novel and the Diminished Self,” 
Florence Dore, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

3. “Destinies and Destinations: Self and World in 
the Twenty-First-Century American Novel,” Gor- 
don N. Hutner, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


For papers, write to hutner@illinois.edu after 2 Jan. 


12. The Prehistory of Animal Studies 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Antonia J. Losano, 
Middlebury Coll. 


1.“Animal Visions: Early Modern Sensory Ico- 
nography and the Bestial Imagination,” Jennie 
Votava, New York Univ. 

2. “The Hand of the Human: Autocritique in 
Dutch Still Lifes of Game,” Frank A. Palmeri, 
Univ. of Miami 
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3. “Swarming Animals, the Plagues of Egypt, and 
the Sensitive Soul,” Lucinda Cole, Univ. of South- 
ern Maine, Portland 


Respondent: Karen L. Raber, Univ. of Mississippi 


13. The Boundaries of Biography: A Genre 
at the Crossroads 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: John Matteson, John 
Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City Univ. of New 
York 


1.“Louisa and Me and Margaret Makes Three: 
Empathy and Interpretation in the Writing of Bi- 
ography,” John Matteson 

2.“Turbulent Indigo: The Perils and Pleasures of 
Writing a Joni Mitchell Biography,” David Yaffe, 
Syracuse Univ. 

3. “What If There Are No Letters? Writing the 
Life of Lucy Terry,” Gretchen Gerzina, Dartmouth 
Coll. 


For papers and abstracts, write to dyaffe@syr.edu. 


14. Literature and the Radical Left 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Radical Caucus in En- 
glish and the Modern Languages. Presiding: John 
Maerhofer, Roger Williams Univ. 


1. “Line as Inspiration, Line as Limit: The Dialec- 
tics of Literary Radicalism,” Barbara Clare Foley, 
Rutgers Univ., Newark 

2. “Making Counterhistory: Radical British His- 
torical Novels of the 1930s,” Ashley James Daw- 
son, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 

3. “Reading Left Politics and Aesthetics: Ideology 
and Ambivalence in Bengal Famine Literature,” 
Rajender Kaur, William Paterson Univ. 

4. “Migrating Centers: Radical Transnationalism 
in the ‘Autumn of Capital,” John Maerhofer 


For abstracts, write to jjmaer@aol.com after 1 Jan. 


15. Transatlantic Book History in the 
Eighteenth Century 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sean D. Moore, Univ. 
of New Hampshire, Durham 


1.“Toward an Imperial Book History of the Early 
United States,” Edward J. Larkin, Univ. of Dela- 
ware, Newark 

2.“To Encourage the Printing Business in This 
Kingdom: Robert Bell’s Irish Paine,” Molly Hardy, 
Saint Bonaventure Univ. 
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3. “Black Printers and the History of the Ameri- 
can Book,” Christen Mucher, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


16. Islands without Borders: Teaching the 
Caribbean across Languages 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Sandra Messinger Cy- 
pess, Univ. of Maryland, College Park; Valérie K. 
Orlando, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


Speakers: Cécile Accilien, Columbus State Univ.; 
Aude Dieudé, Duke Univ.; Anne M. Francois, 
Eastern Univ.; Véronique C. Maisier, Southern 
Illinois Univ., Carbondale; Elizabeth C. Russ, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Krista Slagle, Katholi- 
ake Universiteit Leuven 


Caribbean scholars working in different languages 
(Creole, French, English, Spanish) and modes of 
cultural production (literature, film, music) will 
discuss how best to model courses that impart 

the rich, vibrant, and multivalent aspects of the 
Caribbean in the classroom to undergraduate and 
graduate students at different institutions. 


For abstracts and roundtable description, write to 
vorlando@umd.edu. 


17. New Currents in Medieval Hispanic 
Studies 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 204, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Medieval 
Hispanic Languages, Literatures, and Cultures. 
Presiding: Emily C. Francomano, Georgetown Univ. 


1.“‘No vales ni un figo’: The Consumption of 
Cultural Multiplicity in the Spanish Middle Ages,” 
Martha Mary Daas, Old Dominion Univ. 

2. “Salvation through Obfuscation: The Greek- 
Roman Conundrum in the Libro de buen amor,” 
Anthony J. Cardenas-Rotunno, Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 

3. “Wild Life: Thinking with Animals in Celes- 
tina,” Faith Harden, Univ. of Southern California 

4.“Monstruous Technology: Flying in Medieval 
Iberian Literature,” Michelle M. Hamilton, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


18. Old Wine in New Wineskins: The 
Collected Works Project in the Digital Age 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Division on Methods of 
Literary Research. Presiding: Jude V. Nixon, Salem 
State Univ. 


1. “The Collected Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning: Print Editions, Digital Surrounds, and 
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Preservation,” Sandra M. Donaldson, Univ. of 
North Dakota; Marjorie I. Stone, Dalhousie Univ. 

2.“A Virtual Edition of William Morris’s Col- 
lected Works,” Florence S. Boos, Univ. of lowa 

3. “The Novels of Sutton E. Griggs: A Critical Edi- 
tion,” Tess Chakkalakal, Bowdoin Coll. 

4.“Editing Henry James in the Digital Age,” 
Pierre A. Walker, Salem State Univ. 


19. The Many Eighteenth Centuries of 
Orientalism 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Eighteenth-Century Literature. 
Presiding: Aamir R. Mufti, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 


1.“Orientalism’s Tale: Nation and Empire in 
Eighteenth-Century England,” Maryam Wasif 
Khan, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

2.“Authorizing Antiquity: India, Haiti, and 
Eighteenth-Century Orientalism,” Sunil M. Ag- 
nani, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 

3. “Traveling Objects: Orientalism, Empire, and 
Antiquarian Practices,” Katharina Boehm, Univ. 
of Regensburg 

4. “Another Source for “Kubla Khan’? William 
Jones’s ‘Hymn to Surya’ and Scholarly Oriental- 
isms in the Late Eighteenth Century,” Omar F. 
Miranda, New York Univ. 


20. Reorientations: East Asia in Recent 
Anglophone Fiction 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Mary Goodwin, Na- 
tional Taiwan Normal Univ. 


Speakers: Jonathan Benda, Northeastern Univ.; 
Rumyana Cholakova, Macao Polytechnic Inst.; 
Christopher J. Dawe, Bupyeong Cultural Center; 
Clyde Forsberg, Aletheia Univ.; Mary Goodwin; 
James McDougall, American Univ. of Kuwait; Al- 
ice Tsay, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Increasingly important to the world economy as 
an engine of growth, the dynamic region of East 
Asia has for decades figured prominently for its 
critical geopolitical position. This roundtable ex- 
plores how East Asia’s emergence onto the world 
stage has been reflected in recent English-language 
literature, with reorientation of both “Orientalist” 
paradigms and transnational perspectives. 


For abstracts, write to profgood@hotmail.com 
after 30 Nov. 
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21. Avenues of Access for Recent PhDs 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Belinda Wheeler, 
Paine Coll. 


Speakers: Joseph Donica, Wiley Coll.; Anca Luca 
Holden, Mount Holyoke Coll.; Thomas Lawrence 
Long, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs; M. Stephanie 
Murray, Carnegie Mellon Univ.; Belinda Wheeler 


The avenues of access for recent PhDs are shrink- 
ing. With the academy becoming “far less acces- 
sible for aspiring college professors,” we need to 
“reverse this trend” and “advance the discussion 
of alternative career paths for PhDs” (Bérubé). 
This roundtable opens up a discussion of how up- 
coming or recent PhDs can successfully navigate 
the challenging job market. 


22. Expanding Access: Building Bridges 
within Digital Humanities 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 205, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Trent M. Kays, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Twin Cities; Lee Skallerup Bessette, 
Morehead State Univ. 


Speakers: Marc Fortin, Queen’s Univ.; Alexander 
Gil, Univ. of Virginia; Brian Larson, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Twin Cities; Sophie Marcotte, Concordia 
Univ.; Ernesto Priego, London, England 


Digital humanities are often seen to be a monolith, 
as shown in recent publications that focus almost 
exclusively on the United States and English- 
language projects. This roundtable will bring to- 
gether digital humanities scholars from seemingly 
disparate disciplines to show how bridges can be 
built among languages, cultures, and geographic 
regions in and through digital humanities. 


23. “American Ways of Life”: Estados 
Unidos y la Vanguardia Espanola 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: José M. del Pino, 
Dartmouth Coll. 


1.“Arquitecturas sin hogar o la nostalgia del or- 
namento: Urbanismo americano en Gomez de la 
Serna y Moreno Villa,” Alberto Medina, Columbia 
Univ. 

2. “Roquefort Gotico: Visiones secretas de Nueva 
York en Salvador Dali,” José M. del Pino 

3. “Josep Renau, “The American Way of Life’: 
Vanguardia marxista, medios de masas y foto- 
montaje,’ Eduardo Hernandez Cano, New York 
Univ. 


PMLA 


For abstracts, write to jose.del.pino@dartmouth 
.edu after 7 Dec. 


24. Secluded Lives, Visible Bodies: 
Representations of Zenana Fashion in Film 
and Literature 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 303, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Nida Sajid, Rutgers 
Univ., Piscataway 


1.“‘The Pleasure House of the Whole World”: 
Fashioning the Mughal Harem in Early European 
Travel Accounts,” Ellorashree Maitra, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick 

2. “Writing against the ‘Scarf Affair’: Recuperat- 
ing the Veil and Dislocating Muslim Women’s 
Victimhood in Mohja Kahf’s Fiction,” Leila Pazar- 
gadi, Nevada State Coll. 

3. “A la Turque: Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Ottoman Fashion,” Ambereen Dadabhoy, Harvey 
Mudd Coll. 


25. Tropes of Passing Time in the 
Nineteenth-Century European Novel 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Graduate Student Cau- 
cus. Presiding: Ervin Malakaj, Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis 


1.“Metalepsis and the Vertige of Time in E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s Prinzessin Brambia,” Nicole Sitterlin, 
Universitat Basel 

2. “Degenerative Futures: The Problem of Deep 
Time in H. G. Wells’s The Time Machine,” Court- 
ney Andree, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 

3. “Gustave Flaubert and the Futility of Evading 
Time,” Lea Kon, Univ. of Manitoba 


26. Going Viral 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Erin M. Goss, Clem- 
son Univ. 


1. “Hey, Girl: Replication, Signification, and the 
Radical Democracy of Memetic Theory,” Rachel 
Bowser, Georgia Gwinnett Coll. 

2.“The Pleasure of Maps and the Anxiety of In- 
fluenza,” Erin M. Goss 

3. “Empty Shells and the Undead Past: The Fig- 
ure of the Zombie in Recent Literary-Critical 
Discourse,” Michael A. Johnson, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 


Respondent: Ben Miller, Georgia State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit 2cinem.gsu.edu/goingviral af- 
ter 26 Nov. 
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27. What Matter Matters 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Shake- 
speare. Presiding: Bradin Cormack, Univ. of Chi- 
cago 

1.“What’s the Matter in Shakespeare?” Alan 
Stewart, Columbia Univ. 

2.“Much of Little,” Gerard Passannante, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 

3. “If the Shoe Fits,” Natasha Korda, Wesleyan 
Univ. 


28. Scale Matters 
12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
can Literature. Presiding: Nicholas Gaskill, Univ. 
of Chicago 
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1."Everything’/‘Nothing’: Late Style in Melville 
and James,” Sianne Ngai, Stanford Univ. 

2. “Little Sister, Big Jokes: Disproportionality in 
Alice James’s Diary,” Jane F. Thrailkill, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

3. “Scaling the Modern,” Mark McGurl, Stanford 
Univ. 


Respondent: Bill Brown, Univ. of Chicago 


29. New Materialism, Science, Culture 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Science. Presiding: Stacy Alaimo, Univ. of 
Texas, Arlington 


1. “Epigenesis as a Productive Category for Liter- 
ary and Cultural Analysis,” Susan Merrill Squier, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 

2. “Thinking through Climate,” Robert Markley, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

3. “New Materialism at the Bottom of the Sea,” 
Stacy Alaimo 

4.“Who Is Responsible for the Environment?” 
Ursula K. Heise, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


30. Terminus: Dénouement, catastrophe, 
finale 


12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., 308, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on 
Seventeenth-Century French Literature 


1. “The Ends of Tragedy: Certainty, Dramatic 
Suspense, and the Early Modern Antigone,” Anna 
Rosensweig, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 
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2.“ The Royal Decision as Tragic Denouement: 
Three Case Studies of the King-as-Judge in Cor- 
neille,” Hélene Bilis, Wellesley Coll. 

3.“De la puissance de la déclaration de foi a la 
transformation de la déclaration royale: Le dé- 
nouement miraculeux d’Esther?” Jennifer Tamas, 
Stanford Univ. 


31. Everyday Woolf 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Virginia 
Woolf Society. Presiding: Tara Thomson, Univ. of 
Victoria 

1.“Mrs. Dalloway and the Rhythms of Everyday 
Life,” Adam Barrows, Carleton Univ. 

2.“Virginia Woolf and ‘the Modern Blessing of 
Electricity,” Sean Mannion, Univ. of Notre Dame 

3.“‘Acting Instantly His Part’: Moments of Be- 
ing (at Work) in To the Lighthouse,” Kayla Walker 
Edin, Southern Methodist Univ. 


For copies of abstracts, visit tarathomson.com/ 
mla2013. 


32. Early American Sex 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Gay Studies 
in Language and Literature. Presiding: Christo- 
pher Looby, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


1. “Intimations: Queer Subculture and Social 
Vision in the Antebellum Novel,” Christopher D. 
Castiglia, Penn State Univ., University Park 

2. “Joseph Smith in Love: Polygamy, Indigeneity, 
Sovereignty,” Peter M. Coviello, Bowdoin Coll. 

3. “Always What You Want, Never What You 
Need: Elizabeth Stoddard’s Bitter Satisfaction,” 
Carina Pasquesi, Indiana Univ. Northwest, Gary 


Respondent: Heather K. Love, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


33. Brecht and Celan 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 203, Hynes 


Program arranged by the International Brecht 
Society. Presiding: Friedemann Weidauer, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs 


1.“Celan Our Brecht,” Robert George Kaufman, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 

2.“‘Not Only Cold’: The Motif of Snow in the 
Poetry of Brecht and Celan,” Elena Pnevmonidou, 
Univ. of Victoria 

3. “Speaking and Being Silent: Celan’s Dialogue 
with Brecht in His Late Works,” Ulrich Plass, Wes- 
leyan Univ. 


Respondent: Paul Peters, McGill Univ. 
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34. Bildung in Early-Nineteenth-Century 
Germany 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 305, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
and Early-Twentieth-Century German Literature. 
Presiding: Jocelyne Kolb, Smith Coll. 


1. “The Subject as Archive: Bildung and Medial- 
ity in Goethe’s and K. P. Moritz’s Italian Travels,” 
Sean B. Franzel, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 

2.“Trapped in Childhood: Versions of Anti- 
Bildung,” Galia Benziman, Open Univ. of Israel 

3. “Self-Cultivation and the Police State: The 
Political Context of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
Concept of Bildung,” Ulrich Kinzel, Christian- 
Albrechts-Universitat 


For abstracts, write to dtpan@uci.edu. 


35. Fantasizing Stardom 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Psychologi- 
cal Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Anna 
Kornbluh, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 


1.“The Emotional Life of Stardom: On- and 
Offscreen Intimacies,” Virginia L. Blum, Univ. of 
Kentucky 

2. “Academic Narcissism and the Star Economy,” 
Robert Samuels, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

3. “The Stars Down Below,” Richard T. Rodri- 
guez, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


36. Languages of the Occupy Movement 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 307, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Language 
and Society. Presiding: Frank Farmer, Univ. of 
Kansas 


1. “Examining the Linguistic Landscape of Oc- 
cupy, Corinne Seals, Georgetown Univ. 

2.“Occupy and Rhetorics of Amplification,” Co- 
rey J. Frost, New Jersey City Univ. 

3. “Class, Race, and the ‘Common Man: Inter- 
views with Occupy Pittsburgh,” Keith Spencer, 
Carnegie Mellon Univ. 


Respondent: Frank Farmer 


37. Circuits of Comparison 

12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Latin American Literature and the 
Division on Late-Nineteenth- and Early- 
Twentieth-Century English Literature. Presiding: 


PMLA 


Michelle A. Clayton, Brown Univ.; Jesse E. Matz, 
Kenyon Coll. 


1.“Woolf, Ocampo, and Disparate Global Femi- 
nisms,” Gayle B. Rogers, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

2.“Partiality and Comparison: The Part about 
Bolafio,” David S. Kurnick, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

3.“Contemporary Narrative and the Circulation 
of Waned Affect,” Jeronimo Arellano, Brandeis 
Univ. 


38. Theories of the Romantic Grotesque 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alexander Regier, 
Rice Univ. 


1. “Blake’s Grotesque Body: The Dismembered 
Corpus of the Lambeth Books,” Tilottama Rajan, 
Univ. of Western Ontario 

2. “Henry Fuseli’s Classical Grotesque,” Alexan- 
der Regier 

3. “Grotesque Romantic Ecology,” Timothy Mor- 
ton, Univ. of California, Davis 


39. Contemporary Novels and the Twenty- 
First-Century Media Ecology 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 
A special session 


1.“From Text to Work: Douglas Coupland’s Digi- 
tal Interruptions and the Labor of Form,” Paul 
Benzon, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 

2.“The Mediated Geographies of Miéville’s The 
City and the City,” Richard Menke, Univ. of Geor- 
gia 

3.“Tom McCarthy’s Prehistory of Media,” 
Aaron S. Worth, Boston Univ. 


40. Hearing and Seeing Anew: Ralph 
Ellison’s Aural and Visual Registers 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Horace Porter, Univ. 
of Iowa 


1. “Listening inside a Glass Box: Mary Rambo’s 
Lessons for Invisible Man,” Shanna Greene Benja- 
min, Grinnell Coll. 

2.“The Noisy Lostness: Oppositionality and 
Acousmatic Subjectivity in Invisible Man,” Her- 
man Beavers, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

3. “Silent Sights of Fatherhood in Three Days be- 
fore the Shooting ...,’ Lena Michelle Hill, Univ. of 
Iowa 


Respondent: Kenneth W. Warren, Univ. of Chicago 
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41. Reading Latina/o Literature in a Time 
of War 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Belinda Rincon, John 
Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City Univ. of New 
York 


1. “Fleeing War, Fighting for Equality: Nonalien- 
ated Labor in Ana Castillo’s Sapogonia,” Marcial 
Gonzalez, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

2. “Immigrant Identity and the Battle to Topple 
Sex and Gender Dictatorships in Junot Diaz’s The 
Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao,” Michael N. 
Garcia, Clarkson Univ. 

3.“Dramaturgy of the Foreign War at Home: The 
Theater of Jose Rivera,” Jimmy Noriega, Coll. of 
Wooster 


42. The Spatial Turn in French Studies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 202, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Amanda Shoaf Vin- 
cent, Univ. of Florida 


1. “The Aprés-Moderne City,” Monique Yaari, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 

2.“Theory and Ecological Urbanism,” Verena 
Andermatt Conley, Harvard Univ. 

3. “Le pari du Grand Paris,” Jean-Pierre Le Dan- 
tec, Ecole Nationale Supérieure d’Architecture de 
la Villette 


43. Law and Literature: The State of the Field 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kathryn D. Temple, 
Georgetown Univ. 


Speakers: Wai Chee Dimock, Yale Univ.; Lenora 
Ledwon, Saint Thomas Univ., FL; Andrew John 
Majeske, John Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City 
Univ. of New York; Courtney Marshall, Univ. 

of New Hampshire, Durham; Sara Schotland, 
Georgetown Univ.; Matthew Titolo, West Virginia 
Univ., Morgantown; Richard H. Weisberg, Car- 
dozo School of Law 


Contributors to the interdisciplinary field of law 
and literature discuss its history, methodologies, 
and achievements to date; its present condition 
and status; and its promising future for scholars 
seeking fresh venues for literary and cultural re- 
search. 
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44. Old World Mirrors, New World Eaces: 
Imagining Transatlantic Selfhood through 
Literature of the Americas 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 307, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Ryan James Kernan, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. “From Chateaubriand’s Wilderness to 
Lanusse’s Wasteland: Excavating the Transfor- 
mation of French Romanticism in Les Cenelles, 
America’s First Book of Indigenous Poetry,” Ryan 
James Kernan 

2. “The Passage of the Parasite from Haiti to 
Algeria via Brazil: Reading the Imperial Self- 
Imaginings of France in Jean-Baptiste Debret’s 
Voyage pittoresque au Brésil,’ Esther Lezra, Univ. 
of California, Santa Barbara 

3. “Empathetic Unsettlement: Mexico’s Black 
Tourism and Sleep Dealer,” Carl Gutiérrez-Jones, 
Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 


45. Planetary Modernisms and Modernities 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alpana Sharma, 
Wright State Univ. 


1.“Modernity’s Others or Other Modernities? 
South Asian Negotiations with Modernity and 
Amitav Ghosh’s The Glass Palace,” Aparna Mu- 
jumdar, Northeastern Univ. 

2. “Dalit Modern,” Toral Gajarawala, New York 
Univ. 

3. “Creole, Insect, Animal: Walcott’s Planetary 
Creatures,” Ankhi Mukherjee, Univ. of Oxford, 
Wadham Coll. 

4. “Toward a Black South Modernity: Zora Neale 
Hurston, Folk Culture, and the African Diaspora,” 
Jarvis McInnis, Columbia Univ. 


For abstracts, write to alpana.sharma@wright.edu. 


46. Kierkegaard and the Trials of Modernity 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anna W. Stenport, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1.“The Anxiety of Religious Freedom: Kierke- 
gaard’s Attack on Christendom and Denmark’s 
Winding Road to Modernity,” Julie Kalani Allen, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

2. “Kierkegaard and the Nineteenth-Century 
Crisis of Memory,” Nate Kramer, Brigham Young 
Univ., UT 

3. “Kierkegaard and Modern Tragedy,” Leonardo 
Lisi, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 


For abstracts, write to leonardo.lisi@jhu.edu. 
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47. Critical Debates in Sinophone 
Postcolonial Studies: Where Do We Go Now? 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 207, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Shu-mei Shih, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 


Speakers: Brian C. Bernards, Univ. of Southern 
California; Victor H. Mair, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
Chien-hsin Tsai, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


This roundtable addresses recent developments in 
sinophone postcolonial studies with such ques- 
tions as, How is sinophone studies as a distinct 
discipline taking shape while still retaining its 
interdisciplinary imperative? How does sinophone 
postcolonial studies both critically engage and 
disengage with the “rise of China”? 


48. Mood Swings 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Joshua Clover, Univ. 
of California, Davis 


1.“Earthiness, Enchantment, Exuberance,” Dana 
Luciano, Georgetown Univ. 

2.“On Melancholia,” Jonathan Flatley, Wayne 
State Univ.; Sianne Ngai, Stanford Univ. 

3. “Biopolitics and the Attachment to Life: No- 
World Aesthetics and the Ellipsis,” Lauren Ber- 
lant, Univ. of Chicago 


Respondent: Joshua Clover 


49. Beyond Critique? The Possibilities of 
Post-Cold War Criticism 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Michael D. Snediker, 
Queen’s Univ. 


1. “Nuclear Criticism Revisited,” Molly Wallace, 
Queen’s Univ. 

2. “Beyond Representation: The Deleuzian Vir- 
tual and the Future of Literary Criticism,” David 
Coodin, York Univ. 

3. “Utopian Affect and the Space of Critique,” 
Sean Grattan, Queens Coll., City Univ. of New 
York 


Respondent: Michael D. Snediker 


50. Blackness without Race: The Subversion 
of Race in Black Literature, Film, and Music 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Jennifer E. Henton, 
Hofstra Univ. 

1. “The Sound of Blackness: Jean Toomer’s Psy- 
choanalytical Tryst in Cane,” Jennifer E. Henton 
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2. “The Screen under Siege: Black Modernist 
Aesthetics,” Geetha Ramanathan, West Chester 
Univ. 

3. “We Are the World, We Are the Children: 
Blackness, Michael Jackson, and the Transnational 
Consumer,” Vidhu Aggarwal, Rollins Coll. 


51. Speculative Turns in Culture and 
Critique: A Collaborative Exploration 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Shelley Streeby, Univ. 
of California, San Diego 


Speakers: Aimee Bahng, Dartmouth Coll.; Jayna 
Brown, Univ. of California, Riverside; Alexis 
Lothian, Univ. of Southern California; Tavia 
Nyong’o, New York Univ. 


This roundtable explores histories and practices 
of critical speculative fiction, theory, culture, and 
politics. Financial speculation harnesses risk for 
the sake of accumulation. To speculate imagina- 
tively, by contrast, is to invent, theorize, and enact 
different kinds of worlds. How can speculation 
about alternatives and futures challenge dominant 
times and spaces of state, capital, empire? 


For discussion questions, examples, and excerpts 
from participants’ work, visit mlaspeculation 
wordpress.com after 1 Dec. 


52. Issued from Boston: The National 
Impact of a Local Print Culture on Slavery- 
Related Politics 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Robert S. Levine, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


1.“David Walker’s Appeal and the Printers of 
Everyday Abolition,” Benjamin Beck, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 

2.“‘I Will Be Heard’: Print’s Amplification of 
Boston Voices in the Antislavery Movement,” 
Marcy J. Dinius, DePaul Univ. 

3. “Boston and Beyond: The Broader Circulation 
of Walker’s Appeal,” Lori A. Leavell, Univ. of Cen- 
tral Arkansas 


53. The Futures of the Transnational: 
Interrogating Border Crossing 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kelly Bezio, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Speakers: Lou Freitas Caton, Westfield State Univ.; 
Kevin Thomas Concannon, Texas A&M Univ., 
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Corpus Christi; Youngmin Kim, Dongguk Univ.; 
Robert McGill, Univ. of Toronto 


The recent transnational turn has inaugurated 
an outpouring of insightful scholarship on iden- 
tity construction within global networks. But 
analysis of identity has been privileged over its 
corresponding term, the border. This roundtable 
proposes to interrogate specifically the notion of 
border crossing in pursuit of its more rigorous 
theorization. 


For more information, write to bezio@email.unc 
.edu. 


54. Auden at Work 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Rachel Galvin, Johns 
Hopkins Univ., MD 


1.“W. H. Auden and the Comic Contradiction: 
The Joy of Being a ‘Helpless Thing,” Matthew 
Mutter, Bard Coll. 

2.“Auden’s War Book Manqué,” Claire Bowen, 
Dickinson Coll. 

3. “Auden as Photographer and Film Editor,” 
Emily Hyde, Princeton Univ. 


Respondent: Bonnie Costello, Boston Univ. 


55. Caribbean Crosscurrents: Anglophone 
Caribbean Literature in a Multilingual 
Region 

1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Publications Com- 
mittee. Presiding: Anne J. Cruz, Univ. of Miami 


1. “Limbo Gateways of the Caribbean,” Su- 
priya M. Nair, Tulane Univ. 

2. “Reading the Nineteenth-Century Caribbean,” 
Faith Lois Smith, Brandeis Univ. 

3. “Literary and Linguistic Crossings: The Shift- 
ing Boundaries of Anglophone Caribbean Litera- 
ture,” April Shemak, Sam Houston State Univ. 

4. “Anglophone Caribbean Literature through 
Translation,” Marc Brudzinski, State Univ. of New 
York, Purchase 


56. Unfound in Translation 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Arabic Lit- 
erature and Culture. Presiding: Ken Seigneurie, 
Simon Fraser Univ., Surrey 

1.“On the ‘Untranslatability’ of Arabic,” Dima 
Ayoub, McGill Univ. 

2. “Translating the Andalusian Muwashshahas,” 
Joseph Fees, Univ. of Texas, Austin 
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3.°*Tell Me Humorous Anecdotes of Misers’: 
Rendering the Kitab al-Bukhald’ (‘The Book of 
Misers’) into English,” Kevin Blankinship, Univ. 
of Chicago 

4,“The Economics of Arabic Translation,” Anna 
Ziajka Stanton, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


For abstracts, visit www.kseigneurie.com. 


57. Life Stories: Biography and 
Autobiography 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 303, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century Spanish Literature. Presiding: Jo Labanyi, 
New York Univ. 


1.“The Man Who Had No Biography: Ramon 
Mercader,” Gina Ann Herrmann, Univ. of Oregon 

2.“Twenty-First-Century Spanish Life Writing 
from the Holocaust,” Sara Brenneis, Amherst Coll. 

3.““Me robaron la infancia’: Autobiografico, nue- 
vos medios y los nifios robados,” Patricia Lopez, 


New York Univ. 


For abstracts, write to jo.labanyi@nyu.edu. 


58. Intermediality in Modern and 
Contemporary Italy: Early Cinema and 
Print Culture 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 205, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Italian Literature and the American 
Association for Italian Studies. Presiding: John P. 
Welle, Univ. of Notre Dame 


1. “The Industrial Origins of Text-Image Inter- 
mediality: Sonzogno Periodicals in the 1860s- 
80s,” Silvia Valisa, Florida State Univ. 

2.“Metareferential Intermediality in the Cinema 
of the Early 1910s,” Bernhard Kuhn, Bucknell 
Univ. 

3. “The Polyphonic Language of Silent Cinema: 
Rapsodia Satanica, by Nino Oxilia, as a Multisen- 
sorial Experience,” Danila Cannamela, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

4. “Screens to Take Home: Film and Illustrated 
Publishing in Italian Culture,” Irene Lottini, Univ. 
of Iowa 


59. Francophonies numérisées / Digital 
Francophonies 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Franco- 
phone Literatures and Cultures and the Conseil 
International d’Etudes Francophones. Presiding: 
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Eileen Lohka, Univ. of Calgary; Catherine Perry, 
Univ. of Notre Dame 


1. “The Internet Poetics of Patrick Chamoiseau 
and Edouard Glissant,” Roxanna Curto, Univ. of 
lowa 

2.“Toussaint en Amérique: Collaborations, dia- 
logues et créations multi-disciplinaires,” Alain- 
Philippe Durand, Univ. of Arizona 

3. “Bandes dessinées téléchargeables: Un nouveau 
moyen de mesurer la diffusion de la langue fran- 
caise au 2léme siécle,” Henri-Simon Blanc-Hoang, 
Defense Lang. Inst. 


60. Learning Outcomes in Online Second- 
Language Environments 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Applied 


Linguistics. Presiding: Sébastien Dubreil, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


1. “Teaching Language and Culture through 
Social Media and Networks,” Edward M. Dixon, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 

2. “Developing Pronunciation Skills at the Intro- 
ductory Level: Motivating Students through Inter- 
personal Audio Discussions,” Cindy Lepore, Univ. 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

3. “Espariol Two Hundred: Bridging Medium, 
Collaboration, and Communities of Practice,” 
Adolfo Carrillo Cabello, Iowa State Univ.; Cristina 
Pardo Ballester, Iowa State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit profd.weebly.com/mla-2013 
-html. 


61. Behavioral Economics and Literary 
Studies 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Devjani Roy, Univ. of 
Kentucky 


1. “Economic Stories: Narratology, Phenom- 
enology, and Behavioral Economics,” Eleanor C. 
Courtemanche, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

2. “The Narrative of Behavioral Economics,” 
Devjani Roy 

3. “Heuristics, Biases, and Storytelling,” Blakey 
Vermeule, Stanford Univ. 


62. Feelings for Sale: The Commodification 
of Affect 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jeronimo Arellano, 
Brandeis Univ. 


PMLA 


1. “Lost Emotion: The Horror Story,” Melanie V. 
Dawson, Coll. of William and Mary 

2. “Feeling Asian/American: Ambivalent Attach- 
ments in Asian Immigrant Narrative,” Jeffrey J. 
Santa Ana, Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New 
York 

3. “Trauma in the Marketplace: Dave Eggers’s 
New Sincerity,” Adam Kelly, Harvard Univ. 


63. “What like a Bullet Can Undeceive!”: 
Veterans in the Literature Classroom 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Liam Corley, Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic Univ., Pomona 


Speakers: David Buchanan, Univ. of Denver; 
Sue Rowe Doe, Colorado State Univ., Fort Col- 
lins; Helena Gurfinkel, Southern Illinois Univ., 
Edwardsville; Douglas Higbee, Univ. of South 
Carolina, Aiken; Dominick Rolle, Emory Univ.; 
Roger C. Thompson, Virginia Military Inst. 


Respondent: Elizabeth Dale Samet, United States 
Military Acad. 


Participants will discuss text selections and as- 
signments designed to engage veterans and share 
strategies for managing discussions in mixed 
classrooms. We will also discuss how literary texts 
such as Emerson’s essays, The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, O’Brien’s The Things They Carried, and poems 
by Wilfred Owen and Brian Turner reveal new 
facets when studied with recent veterans. 


For abstracts, visit www.csupomona.edu/ 
~wccorley/MLAroundtable.html after 15 Oct. 


64. Global Health and World Literature 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 313, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Karen Thornber, Har- 
vard Univ. 


1. “Powers of Zero: Aggregation, Negation, and 
the Dimensions of Scale in Indra Sinha’s Animal’s 
People,” Jesse Oak Taylor, Univ. of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 

2. “Mental Illness and Environmental Degrada- 
tion in J. M. G. Le Clezio’s Desert and The Prospec- 
tor,” Suzanne Lalonde, Univ. of Texas, Brownsville 

3. “Insecure Lives: Securing and Regulating Life 
and Health in Contemporary Popular Culture,” 
Steven Pokornowski, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 


For papers, write to thornber@fas.harvard.edu 
after 1 Dec. 
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65. Queer Theory without Antinormativity 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Zahid R. Chaudhary, 
Princeton Univ. 


1. “The Trouble with Antinormativity,” Annama- 
rie Jagose, Univ. of Sydney 

2. “Following Sedgwick: On Triangles, Double 
Binds, and the Road Not (Yet) Taken,” Robyn 
Wiegman, Duke Univ. 

3. “Affect Norms, Sexual Norms,” Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Emory Univ. 


66. The Occupation of Women’s Studies: 
Practical Strategies for Difficult Times 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Women’s 
Studies in Language and Literature. Presiding: Jen- 
nifer DeVere Brody, Stanford Univ. 


Speakers: Madelyn Detloff, Miami Univ., Oxford; 
Licia Fiol-Matta, Lehman Coll., City Univ. of New 
York; Lynne Huffer, Emory Univ.; Amelia Maria 
de la Luz Montes, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Who is occupying women’s studies now, and how 
is it being occupied? How have global resistance 
and changing democratic structures affected 
women’s studies as a field? This roundtable will 
provide an open forum for debate about contro- 
versial understandings of “occupation” as a mode, 
a spatiotemporal reality, and a discourse. 


67. Teaching Literature from a Student- 
Centered Approach 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 


ing of Literature. Presiding: Donna L. Pasternak, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


1. “Literature for the Left Side of the Brain,” Pa- 
tricia Howell Michaelson, Univ. of Texas, Dallas 

2. “Teaching Literature in the Decentered Class- 
room: The Online Experience,” Phoebe S. Jackson, 
William Paterson Univ. 

3. “Making Space for Students’ Encounters with 
Texts,” Cristina V. Bruns, Chapman Univ. 


68. Narrative Acts of (Re)Mediation: Telling 
the Stories of Mexico 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 209, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Mexican Cultural and Literary Studies. Presiding: 
Cristine Soliz, Fort Valley State Univ. 
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1.“The Art of Failure: Centennial Revisions of 
the Mexican Revolution,” Brian Price, Wake For- 
est Univ. 

2.“En torno a Los hijos de Sanchez en México: La 
critica como espacio de enfrentamiento entre vi- 
siones literarias y politicas de la sociedad en desa- 
rrollo,” Sophie Bégin, McGill Univ. 

3. “The ‘PIAS Forms’ Reloaded: Mexico City 
NAFTA-Era Art Making,” Amy Sara Carroll, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

4. “Outside Theater: Mexican Performance on 
and beyond the Stage,” Stuart Alexander Day, 
Univ. of Kansas 


69. The Fourth Lateran Council and Its 
Aftermath 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 


tive Studies in Medieval Literature. Presiding: Syl- 
via Tomasch, Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 


1. “Mimics, Buffoons, and Games of Chance: The 
Sacred and the Secular in 1215,” Karen Sullivan, 
Bard Coll. 

2.“Innocents Abroad—and at Home: Responses 
to Lateran IV in the Decameron and the Canter- 
bury Tales,” Robert W. Hanning, Columbia Univ. 

3. “Chaucer and the Trinity,” Lynn Staley, Colgate 
Univ. 


70. Networks, Webs, and Ecosystems 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century American Literature. Presiding: 
Paula M. L. Moya, Stanford Univ. 


1. “The Airport and the Eco-traveler,” Ursula K. 
Heise, Stanford Univ. 

2.“Networked Nature in Gibson, Powers, and 
Egan,” Allison Carruth, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 

3. “Critique of Green Capitalism,” Ashley James 
Dawson, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 


71. A More Capacious Conception: Digital 
Scholarship and Tenure 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on the History 
and Theory of Rhetoric and Composition. Presid- 
ing: Nate Kreuter, Western Carolina Univ. 

1. “Metathesiophobia and the Impossible Math 
of the Scholarly Monograph,” Patricia Roberts- 
Miller, Univ. of Texas, Austin 
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2.“Hope and Habit(u)s?” Victor J. Vitanza, Clem- 
son Univ. 

3. “Publishing Long-Form Multimedia Scholar- 
ship: Thinking about Bookness,” Gail E. Hawisher, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; Cynthia L. Selfe, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


72. Representing Genocide and Civil 
Conflict in Nonfiction Narrative 


1:45-3:00 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Nonfiction 
Prose Studies, Excluding Biography and Autobiog- 
raphy. Presiding: Amardeep Singh, Lehigh Univ. 
1.“Asymmetrical War and the Problem of 
Genre,” Nathan K. Hensley, Georgetown Univ. 

2. “The Self and Other in Pain: From Valéry’s 
Thought Experiment to Delbo’s Embodied Real- 
ity,’ Michaela Hulstyn, Stanford Univ. 

3. “Fragmented Memoir and the Ethics of Rec- 
onciliation in Antje Krog’s Country of My Skull,” 
Sohinee Roy, North Central Coll. 

4. “Graphic Conflict: War and Genocide in Se- 
quential Art,” Susan Jacobowitz, Queensborough 
Community Coll., City Univ. of New York 


73. Translation Unbound: Outside the 
Subject of Germany 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 208, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century German Literature. Presiding: Richard 
Langston, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


1. “Processes of Unknowing in Kafka and 
Karasu,” Kristin Dickinson, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

2. “Poetics of the Dictionary,” Jennifer M. Gully, 
Univ. of South Florida 

3.““Un-Lost in Translation’? Replication and Re- 
covery in Tzveta Sofronieva’s Exophonic Poetry,” 


Michele Ricci Bell, Union Coll., NY 


Respondent: Deniz GékKtiirk, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


74. Interiorities of Disability 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Disability 


Studies. Presiding: Susannah B. Mintz, Skidmore 
Coll. 


1. “Sexual Cripple: Ralph Werther and the Desir- 
ing Body,” Jessica Lewis-Turner, Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia 


PMLA 


2. “Galerie de difformité: Turning (Dis)Ability In- 
side Out,” Gretchen E. Henderson, Massachusetts 
Inst. of Tech. 

3. “Harriet Wilson’s Prosthetic Authorship,” Jean 
Franzino, Univ. of Virginia 

4.“‘Why I Am So Sick’: The Treatise Nietzsche 
Never Wrote,” Tom Ribitzky, Graduate Center, 
City Univ. of New York 


75. Quevedo Politics 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 201, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Poetry and 
Prose. Presiding: Steven Wagschal, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 


1. “The Chiton Affair: Government, Scandal, and 
the New Public Sphere in Seventeenth-Century 
Madrid,” Javier Castro-Ibaseta, Wesleyan Univ. 

2.“Quevedo’s Machiavellian Rhetoric,” Keith 
Howard, Florida State Univ. 

3. “Quevedo’s Ungodly Politics,” Jose A. Rico- 
Ferrer, Wayne State Univ. 


Thursday, 3 January 
3:30 p.m. 


76. Twenty-First-Century Latin American 
Narrative and Postmodern Feminism 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 207, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Raymond Leslie Wil- 
liams, Univ. of California, Riverside 


1.“Colombian Postfeminist Narrative of the 
Twenty-First Century: Transgression without 
Limits,” Gina Ponce de Leon, Niagara Univ. 

2. “Afro-Caribbean Female Slaves’ Images in 
Yolanda Arroyo Pizarro’s Work,” Amarilis Hi- 
dalgo—De Jesus, Bloomsburg Univ. 

3. “Behind the Mirror: Narratives of Madness 
in Latin American Feminine Literature,” Elvira 
Sanchez-Blake, Michigan State Univ. 


For abstracts, write to gmp@niagara.edu. 


77. Hapsburg Nostalgia: The Emperor’s New 
Clothes 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 202, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Modern Austrian Lit- 


erature and Culture Association. Presiding: Heidi 
Schlipphacke, Old Dominion Univ. 


1.“A Funeral March for Otto von Hapsburg as 
Farce,” Peter Héyng, Emory Univ. 
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2. Ein Kaiser kann nicht im Lift fahren’: Haps- 
burg Nostalgia and the New World Order,” Clin- 
ton Stuart Shaffer, Wheaton Coll., IL 

3. “Wir sind Kaiser: The Emperor as State Jester,” 
Kerstin Fest, National Univ. of Ireland, Cork 


For abstracts, write to hschreck@uvm.edu. 


78. The Spanish Civil War across the 
Language Curriculum 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 206, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jose Ignacio Alvarez- 
Fernandez, Emmanuel Coll. 


1. “Images of War,” Patricia Nichols, Northwest- 
ern Univ. 

2. “Cross-Cultural Conversations and Collective 
Memory,” Christopher R. Wood, Newton High 
School, MA 

3. “History in the Language and Literature Class- 
room,” Soledad Carmen Fox, Williams Coll. 

4.“The Spanish Civil War in Twenty-First- 
Century Spain,” Roberto Rey Agudo, Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Tech. 


79. Crossing Borders, Finding Homes 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sobia Khan, Univ. of 
Texas, Dallas 


1. “Inhospitable Homes: Diasporic Realism in 
Zadie Smith’s White Teeth and Monica Ali’s Brick 
Lane,” Feroza Framji Jussawalla, Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 

2. “Negotiating Homeland Belongings and Host 
Land Conflicts,” Claudio Roberto Vieira Braga, 
Universidade Catdlica de Brasilia 

3. “Subjunctive Historiography, Martin Espada, 
and Reframing Puerto Rican Diaspora,” David 
Vibert, Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 

4.“Chinese Writers at Home in America: Ha Jin 
and Qui Xiaolong,” J. B. Rollins, National Chung 
Cheng Univ. 


For abstracts, write to imohf@aol.com after 1 Dec. 


80. Environments in Science Fiction: 
Beyond Dystopias 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Susan M. Bernardo, 
Wagner Coll. 

1. “Heterotopian Worlds in Le Guin and Delany,” 
Lauren J. Lacey, Edgewood Coll. 

2. “Karel Capek’s War with the Newts: Deterrito- 
rializing Land and Language,” Adam Lawrence, 
Cape Breton Univ. 
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3. “Critical Affect: The Spaces of Contemporary 
Science Fiction Cinema,” Christopher Pizzino, 
Univ. of Georgia 


For abstracts, write to sbernard@wagner.edu. 


81. The American Jeremiad at Thirty-Five: 
‘The State of the Americanist Field 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Christopher Looby, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Speakers: Jonathan Arac, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Nancy Bentley, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Nan Good- 
man, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder; Gerald Graff, 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; Michael P. Kramer, Bar- 
Ilan Univ.; Patricia Williams, Columbia Univ. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary and the 2012 republi- 
cation of Sacvan Bercovitch’s American Jeremiad 
provide an occasion to reconsider its claims in the 
wake of the various turns taken by Americanist 
criticism since 1977. Is there still a place for syn- 
thetic, totalizing interpretations of what Bercov- 
itch called “the meaning of America”? 


82. Melville and Protest 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Melville Society. Presid- 
ing: Hester Blum, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 


1. “Collective Action, Corporate Fiction, and The 
Confidence-Man,” Peter Jaros, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Coll. 

2. “Formal Resistances: Melville’s Beachcomber’ 
Ethic,” Mark Noble, Georgia State Univ. 

3. “Melville’s ‘Permanent Riotocracy, ” Michael 
Jonik, Univ. of Sussex 


83. Mapping a New Ethics for a Globalized 
South Asia 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the South Asian Literary 


Association. Presiding: Nira M. Gupta-Casale, 
Kean Univ. 


1.“Crime, Confession, and Cosmopolitanism in 
The White Tiger,” Suparna Roychoudhury, Mount 
Holyoke Coll. 

2.“A Natural Longing for Form: The Ebb and 
Flow of Amitav Ghosh’s Countercosmopolitan- 
ism,” Charlotta Salmi, Univ. of Oxford 

3. “All Work or All Play? Ethical Reformulations 
on the Road in Zindagi Na Milegi Dobara,” Jaya- 
shree Kamble, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 
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For abstracts, visit www.southasianliteraryassociation 
.org/. 


84. Publishing Indigeneity: Future, Fact, 
and Fiction 


3:30-4:45 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on the 
Literatures of People of Color in the United States 
and Canada. Presiding: Frederick H. White, Slip- 
pery Rock Univ. 


1.“Why the Most Popular ‘Indigenous’ Writer 
in America Is Still Tony Hillerman,” Susan Berry 
Brill de Ramirez, Bradley Univ. 

2. “Back to the Indigenous Future: Publishing 
Bones and Wind,” Rachela Permenter, Slippery 
Rock Univ. 


85. Career Opportunities in Two-Year 
Colleges 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the ADE Executive Com- 
mittee and the ADFL Executive Committee. 
Presiding: Lisa R. Schneider, Columbus State 
Community Coll., OH 


Speakers: June Miyasaki, Los Angeles Valley Coll., 
CA; Howard B. Tinberg, Bristol Community Coll., 
MA 


Faculty members in English and foreign languages 
will discuss the career opportunities that exist at 
two-year colleges, with a special focus on job seek- 
ers who are starting their careers. 


86. Owing: On Student (and Other) Debt 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Delegate Assem- 
bly. Presiding: Maria Damon, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 

1.“More Than You Owe,” Richard Dienst, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick 

2. “What Does a Profession Owe to the Young?” 
Marc Bousquet, Santa Clara Univ. 


87. Minorities and National Literatures 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on English Lit- 
erature Other Than British and American. Presid- 
ing: Mark Allen Sanders, Emory Univ. 


1. “Looking Askance at the Center,” Pashmina 
Murthy, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

2. “East European Peripatetics and the New Liter- 
atures of Mobility,” Vera Eliasova, Masaryk Univ. 


PMLA 


3. “The Wartime Mosaic: Canadian Jewish Lit- 
erature of the Spanish Civil War,” Emily Robins 
Sharpe, Penn State Univ., University Park 

4.““Memory Is a Bruise Still Tender’: Caribbean 
Immigrant Subjectivity and the Canadian Na- 
tional Identity,” Kris Singh, Queen’s Univ. 


88. Age, Obsolescence, and New Media 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Age Studies. Presiding: Cynthia R. Port, Coastal 
Carolina Univ. 


1. “Aging as Obsolescence: Remediating Old Nar- 
ratives in a New Age,” Erin Lamb, Hiram Coll. 

2.“Typewriters to Tweeters: Women, Aging, and 
Technological Literacy,” Lauren Marshall Bowen, 
Michigan Technological Univ. 

3. “The New Obsolescence of New Media: Po- 
litical Affect and Retrotechnologies,” Jen Boyle, 
Coastal Carolina Univ. 


89. Spenser across the Long Eighteenth 
Century 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Spenser 
Society and the Division on Restoration and Early- 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature. Presiding: 
Joseph Foster Loewenstein, Washington Univ. in 
St. Louis; Albert J. Rivero, Marquette Univ. 


1. “Displacing “Wastfull Luxuree’: John Evelyn’s 
Royal Garden and Spenser’s Bower of Bliss,” Laura 
Lunger Knoppers, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 

2.“Galesia, Britomart, and The Faery Queen: 
‘Spencer’s Aspiring Fancy’ and the Fiction of Jane 
Barker,” Mihoko Suzuki, Univ. of Miami 

3.“A Cultural Transference of Spenserianism in 
William Wordsworth’s Salisbury Plain Poems,” 
Jeongoh Kim, Vanderbilt Univ. 


90. Paintings and Photographs Remediated 
in Film, Graphic Narrative, and Newspaper 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Society for 
the Study of Narrative and the American Com- 
parative Literature Association. Presiding: Emma 
Kafalenos, Washington Univ. in St. Louis; Lois 
Parkinson Zamora, Univ. of Houston 

1. “The Remediation of Painting within Cine- 


matic Narrative Discourse,” David Henry Richter, 
Queens Coll., City Univ. of New York 
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2.“Remediated Photographs and Reconstructed 
Memories: Personal and Familial Pasts in Fun 
Home: A Family Tragicomic,” Genie Giaimo, 
Northeastern Univ. 

3. “Front-Page Ekphrasis,” Lisa Zunshine, Univ. 
of Kentucky 


91. British Romantic Expatriates 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Wordsworth-Coleridge 
Association. Presiding: Toby Benis, Saint Louis 
Univ. 


1.“From Wales to Western Pennsylvania: Robert 
Southey’s Madoc,” Juliet Shields, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 

2.“Robert Merry’s Expatriation and the Pains of 
Memory,” Amy B. Garnai, Tel Aviv Univ. 

3. “George Templeton Strong Interprets 
Beethoven through Byron,” John Clubbe, Univ. of 
Kentucky 


92. New Approaches to the Latino 
Nineteenth Century 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
Century American Literature and the Division on 
Chicana and Chicano Literature. Presiding: Ma- 
rissa K. Lopez, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


1. “Bodies That Don’t Matter: Tracing Race in 
the Latino/a Nineteenth Century,” Jesse Aleman, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

2.“Manufactured Amnesia: The Problem of 
Recovering Nineteenth-Century Latino Cultural 
Production,” Silvio A. Torres-Saillant, Syracuse 
Univ. 

3. “Latino Antislaveries,” David Luis-Brown, Cla- 
remont Graduate Univ. 


93. Medieval Female Shape-Shifting and 
Alternatives to Agency 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 301, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Society for Medieval 


Feminist Scholarship. Presiding: Wendy Marie 
Hoofnagle, Univ. of Northern Iowa 


1. “Allegories of the Self: Controlling Signify- 
ing Practices in Aucassin et Nicolette,” Daisy J. 
Delogu, Univ. of Chicago 

2. “Moral Agency in Shape-Shifted Women,” Tara 
Williams, Oregon State Univ. 

3. “Female Shape-Shifting as Literary Icon in the 
Lais of Marie de France,” Dolores Warwick Frese, 
Univ. of Notre Dame 
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For copies of papers, visit hosted.lib.uiowa.edu/ 
smfs/mff/. 


94. Modernism and the Senses 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alex Niven, Univ. 
of Oxford; Stephen Ross, Univ. of Oxford, Saint 
John’s Coll. 


1. “Cognitive Realism and the Problem of Qua- 
lia,” Jonathan Day, Univ. of Oxford, Saint John’s 
Coll. 

2. “Modernizing Modernism: Intentionality, 
Neuroscience, and the Sense of Modernist Poetry,” 
Matt Langione, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


For abstracts, write to sjross7@gmail.com. 


95. Discursive Possession: African 
Transmission, Western Texts 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Wendy Laura Belcher, 
Princeton Univ. 


Speakers: Adeleke Adeeko, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus; Debbie Lee, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman; Francoise Lionnet, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles; Mechal Sobel, Univ. of Haifa 


In 1996, Simon Gikandi expressed puzzlement 
that more was not written about the impact of 
England’s others on England. Indeed, literary 
studies has been limited by a discomfort with the 
power of the colonized to affect the colonizer. This 
session focuses on specific Western texts and Af- 
rican cultures to argue that Africans and African 
thought actively changed literature in Europe and 
the Americas. 


For abstracts, visit www.wendybelcher.com/ 
MLA2013A fricanThought.html after 1 Nov. 


96. 1898 and the Legacy of Empire 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Ethnic 
Studies in Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Anna Maria Nogar, Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque 

1. “Spanish Echoes in the Poetry of José Garcia 
Villa,” Paula Park, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

2. “Legacies of Empires: Language and Identity in 
José Rizal’s Noli me tangere and Jessica Hagedorn’s 
Dogeaters,” Blake Seana Locklin, Texas State Univ. 

3. “Domestic Abuse, Allegory, and Family Ro- 
mance in Esmeralda Santiago’s América’s Dream,” 
Paul Y. Lai, Saint Catherine Univ. 
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97. American Linguistic Plurality 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 203, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Literature of the United States in Languages Other 
Than English. Presiding: Heidi Kathleen Kim, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


1. “Dialects of Regionalist Modernism in Sui Sin 
Far’s Mrs. Spring Fragrance,” Audrey Wu Clark, 
United States Naval Acad. 

2. “Vocal Color: Recovering an Alternative, 
Multilingual American Literary Realism,” Benja- 
min A. Railton, Fitchburg State Univ. 

3. “Traduciendo de el Dork: Cultural and Lingual 
Syncretism in Junot Diaz’s The Brief Wondrous Life 
of Oscar Wao,” Osvaldo Oyola, Binghamton Univ., 
State Univ. of New York 

4.“Hybrid Tongues: Linguistic Innovations and 
Inventions in Contemporary Multiethnic United 
States Literature,” Melissa Dennihy, Graduate 
Center, City Univ. of New York 


98. Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook: 
Fifty Years On 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Doris Lessing Society. 
Presiding: Sandra Singer, Univ. of Guelph 


1. “Going on Fifty: The Golden Notebook as Ro- 
man a Clef,” Roberta Rubenstein, American Univ. 

2. “Feminism and Its Critique in The Golden 
Notebook, Then and Now,” Josna E. Rege, Worces- 
ter State Univ. 

3. “Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook and 
Chick Lit,” Alice Rachel Ridout, Algoma Univ. 


For abstracts, write to dorislessingsociety@gmail 
com, 


99. Memoir in Hebrew Fiction, Fiction in 
Hebrew Memoir 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Hebrew Literature. Presiding: Stacy N. Beckwith, 
Carleton Coll. 


1. “The Tree of (Real) Life as a Metaphor for 
Fiction-Memoir Integration in Amos Oz’s A Tale 
of Love and Darkness,” Rhona Trauvitch, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

2. “Fragmented Memories: Yoram Kaniuk’s 
1948,” Anne Golomb Hoffman, Fordham Univ., 
Lincoln Center 

3. “Ka-Tzetnik’s Salamandra: Between Fact and 
Fiction,” Or Rogovin, Univ. of Washington, Se- 
attle 


PMLA 


Respondent: Stacy N. Beckwith 
For abstracts, write to sbeckwit@carleton.edu. 


100. The Art of Ending(s) 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 


and Early-Nineteenth-Century German Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Birgit Tautz, Bowdoin Coll. 


1. “Love, Death, and Memory: Figurations of 
Transgression in Achim von Arnim’s Poetry,” Jan 
Oliver Jost-Fritz, Webster Univ. 

2. “Letting the Story Die: The End of Blancken- 
burg’s Beytréige,” Samuel Frederick, Penn State 
Univ., University Park 

3. “Schiller’s Tragic Endings: Why Language 
Does Not Suffice,” Rainer Godel, Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg 

4. “The Beginning of a Text as the ‘Autorende’? 
Empirical Authorship and Author Function circa 
1750,” Sean Williams, Univ. of Oxford, Jesus Coll. 


For abstracts, visit www.bowdoin.edu/faculty/b/ 
btautz/index.shtml after 15 Dec. 


101. Anglo-Saxon Legalities 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Old English 
Language and Literature. Presiding: Stephen J. 
Harris, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 


1. “Faeh6, Homicide, and Jural Retaliation in 
Anglo-Saxon Law and Poetry,” David Wilton, 
Univ. of Toronto 

2. “Material and Nonmaterial Inheritance in 
Alfric’s Life of Saint Lucy,” Robin Waugh, Wilfrid 
Laurier Univ. 

3. “Between Court and Cloister: Legal Literacy in 
Anglo-Saxon Nunneries,” Andrew S. Rabin, Univ. 
of Louisville 


102. Digital Diasporas 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Black 
American Literature and Culture. Presiding: Shel- 
ley Fisher Fishkin, Stanford Univ. 

1. “Living Word,” Corrie Claiborne, Morehouse 
Coll. 

2. “Digital Griots,” Adam Banks, Univ. of Ken- 
tucky 

3. “Hip-Hop Archives,” Marcyliena Morgan, 
Harvard Univ. 


103. Native Literary Boston 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


M2baes 


Program arranged by the Division on American 
Indian Literatures. Presiding: Margaret Bruchac, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1. “Indigenous Writers of the Boston Children’s 
Museum (1972-2011): A Digital Hub,” Siobhan Se- 
nier, Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham 

2. “William Apess’s Eulogy on King Philip and 
Cross-Ethnic Literary Boston,” Emily Donaldson 
Field, Boston Univ. 

3. “Shadow Printer: Red Ink and the Cambridge 
Press,” Drew Lopenzina, Old Dominion Univ. 

4.““To the Fireside of the Paleface’: Boston and 
Domesticity in Copway’s Running Sketches of Men 
and Places,” Derek McGrath, Stony Brook Univ., 
State Univ. of New York 


104. Napoléon as a Literary Figure 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 201, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on European 


Literary Relations. Presiding: Paul Michael Liit- 
zeler, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 


1. “Kleist and the Prussian National Militia of 
1813,” Wolf Kittler, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 

2. “Historical and Fictional Responses to Na- 
poléon from the Queen of Naples to Gertrud Kol- 
mar,’ Waltraud Maierhofer, Univ. of lowa 

3. “The Canvas of Désirée: Annemarie Selinko’s 
Historical Novel about Napoléon,” Bansari Mitra, 
Clark Atlanta Univ. 


Respondent: Shoshana Milgram Knapp, Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst. and State Univ. 


105. Theorizing the Early Reader 

3:30-4:45 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Division on Children’s 
Literature. Presiding: Abbye Meyer, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs 

1. “Curiosity Killed the Kid: The Drive for 
Knowledge in Early Readers,” Jennifer M. Miskec, 
Longwood Univ. 

2.“Empathy and the Developing Reader,” Karen 
Coats, Illinois State Univ. 

3. “From ‘Loose Baggy Monsters’ to “Terrific 
Fun!’: Adaptations of Victorian Novels for Young 
Readers,” Katie R. Peel, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Wilmington 


106. Ranciére: Literary and Cinematic 
Democracies 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 303, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century French Literature. Presiding: Scott P. 
Durham, Northwestern Univ. 


1. “Cinephilia and the Paradoxes of ‘Representa- 
tive Democracy, ” Codruta Morari, Wellesley Coll. 

2. “Jacques Ranciére and the Debt Owed to Style,” 
Joshua Jordan, New York Univ. 

3. “All Affects Equal,” Tom Clark Conley, Har- 
vard Univ. 


For copies of papers, write to spd594@northwestern 
.edu after 22 Dec. 


107. The Linguistic Construction of 
Narrative Space 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Linguistic 


Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Jean-Jacques 
Thomas, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


1. “Locating Action in the Postapocalyptic Text 
World of Cormac McCarthy’s The Road,” Robert 
Troyer, Western Oregon Univ. 

2. “Acting, Being, Sensing, and Saying: Analyz- 
ing Characters with a Functional Language Ap- 
proach,” Birgitta Svensson, Stockholm Univ. 

3. “Burgess’s A Clockwork Orange; or, The Use of 
an Unfamiliar Language to Relate Controversy,” 
Pauline Bleuse, Grand Valley State Univ. 


For copies of papers, write to jt96@buffalo.edu 
after 30 Nov. 


108. Redefining Mentorship, Redefining the 
Professional 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 

the Status of Graduate Students in the Profession. 
Presiding: Atia Sattar, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 


Speakers: Debra Ann Castillo, Cornell Univ.; 
Monica F. Jacobe, Coll. of New Jersey; Judith A. 
Roof, Rice Univ.; Eileen E. Schell, Syracuse Univ.; 
Tyechia Thompson, Howard Univ. 


This roundtable addresses the need to redefine or 
change practices in graduate student mentorship 
and professionalization to include a more strategic 
education about the prospects of one’s postgradu- 
ate career. How should faculty members mentor 
graduate students? How should graduate students 
self-direct? 


109. Indexing for the MLA International 
Bibliography: Perspectives from the Field 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Advisory Committee 
on the MLA International Bibliography. Presiding: 
Matthew Harrick, Brooklyn Coll., City Univ. of 
New York 


Speakers: William Baker, Northern Illinois Univ.; 
James Raymond Kelly, Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst; Susan Oliver, Univ. of Essex 


New and experienced field bibliographers (librar- 
ians, professors of literature, independent scholars) 
discuss how indexing for the MLA Bibliography 
has affected their careers and how their careers in- 
form the indexing process. The panel will provide 
historical context for the bibliography, as well as 
technical discussions of the indexing process and 


database design. Fellowships will also be discussed. 


110. The Categories We Live By: 
Departments, Job Seekers, and the 
Organization of Knowledge 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association of De- 
partments of English. Presiding: Rhonda 
Cobham-Sander, Amherst Coll.; Jeanne Dubino, 
Appalachian State Univ. 


Speakers: Ilene Whitney Crawford, Southern Con- 
necticut State Univ.; Jeanne Dubino; Jean Eliza- 
beth Howard, Columbia Univ.; Andrew C. Parker, 
Amherst Coll.; John Staunton, Eastern Michigan 
Univ. 


Discussion with faculty members from areas in 
and connected to the discipline: comparative, 
English, and American literatures; English educa- 
tion; rhetoric and composition; and interdisciplin- 
ary studies. Panelists will address, among other 
topics, the relation between the MLA division 
structure and departmental and hiring categories. 


111. The Cinema of Marco Tullio Giordana 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Federica Colleoni, 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


1. “Notti e nebbie and Sanguepazzo: A Parable on 
the Civil War,” Anna Paparcone, Bucknell Univ. 

2.“The Submerged of The Best of Youth,” Stefania 
Benini, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

3. “The Role of the Mother and the Mafia in I 
cento passi,” Veronica Vegna, Univ. of Chicago 

4. “Looking through the Glass in I cento passi: 
Felicia Impastato As Seen by Lacan,” Ryan 
Calabretta-Sajder, Rice Univ. 


For abstracts, write to federica_colleoni@yahoo.it. 
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5:15 p.m. 


112. The Presidential Forum: Avenues of 
Access: Non-Tenure-Track Faculty Members 
and American Higher Education 


5:15-7:00 p.m., Constitution Ballroom, Sheraton 


Presiding: Michael Bérubé, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 


1. “Free-Market Faculty Members: The Adjunct 
Project and the Disposable Professor,” Joshua 
Boldt, Univ. of Georgia 

2.“Human Resources: Employment Practices and 
the Future University,” Elizabeth Landers, Univ. of 
Missouri, St. Louis 

3. “Addressing the Scarlet A: Adjuncts and the 
Academy,” Maria Maisto, New Faculty Majority 

4. “Reinventing Access: Free Public Higher Edu- 
cation, Quality Instruction, and Job Security for 
All Faculty Members,” Robert Samuels, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 


This session will discuss and review recent ef- 
forts to address the working conditions of faculty 
members off the tenure track and will ask what 
those working conditions mean for the future of 
American higher education. If, as the New Faculty 
Majority slogan has it, faculty working conditions 
are student learning conditions, then how should 
we seek to improve those conditions without de- 
valuing the work that non-tenure-track faculty 
members do? 


For linked sessions, see meetings 353 and 570. 


113. Theory: A Twentieth-Century Genre 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Twentieth-Century Literature and 
the Division on Literary Criticism. Presiding: 
Thomas Oliver Beebee, Penn State Univ., Univer- 
sity Park 

1.1966: Theory’s Point of Origin,” Nicholas 
Birns, New School 

2.“The Death of Theory and the Birth of New 
Comparative Literature,” Bhavya Tiwari, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 

3. “Is Theory a Genre?” J. Hillis Miller, Univ. of 
California, Irvine 


Respondent: Jeffrey J. Williams, Carnegie Mellon 
Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.cl-studies.psu.edu. 
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114. Marketing Your PhD in Literature and 
Languages: Languages for Special Purposes 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 202, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Maida Watson, Flor- 
ida International Univ. 


1. “Careers outside the Academy: Strategies for 
Success,” Emily Spinelli, Univ. of Michigan, Dear- 
born 

2. “Social Entrepreneurship as Bridge between 
Cultural Studies and Languages for Specific Pur- 
poses,” Annie Abbott, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

3. “Incorporating Language for Special Purposes 
into Traditional Language Courses,” Svetlana Tyu- 
tina, Florida International Univ. 


For abstracts, write to watsonm@fiu.edu after 
1 Nov. 


115. Early American Temporalities 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on American 
Literature to 1800. Presiding: Timothy Sweet, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown 

1.“End Times or Mean Times: Puritans and the 
Millennium,” Nan Goodman, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder 

2. “Colonial Geomyths: Edward Taylor and Cot- 
ton Mather Disagree about the Age of a Giant,” 
Amy M.E. Morris, Univ. of Cambridge 

3.“Crévecoeur’s Epistolary Time,” Thomas Mi- 
chael Allen, Univ. of Ottawa 

4.“‘The Mischief That Awaits Us’: Haiti, Tempo- 
rality, and the Early United States Novel, 1800- 
20,” Duncan F. Faherty, Queens Coll., City Univ. 
of New York 


116. Art for Virtue’s Sake: New World 
Theories on Print and the Public Good 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 307, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Ronald D. Briggs, 
Barnard Coll. 


1. “The Concept of ‘Public Instruction’ in the 
Periodical Press: Mexico, 1780-1830,” Eugenia 
Roldan Vera, Center for Research and Advanced 
Studies, Mexico City 

2. “Readerly Pleasures and Civic Authority in the 
Writings of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi 
(1776-1827),” Christopher Brian Conway, Univ. of 
Texas, Arlington 

3. “Rome in the Postindependence Americas,” 
Elise Bartosik-Velez, Dickinson Coll. 


Respondent: Ronald D. Briggs 
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117. French Prerevolutionary Libertines 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Eric Turcat, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


1.“‘Erreurs de jeunesse’? Sorel’s Libertinage be- 
fore Francion,” Anne Theobald, Ithaca Coll. 

2. “Reshaping the Incarnation: When Comic 
Novels Meddle in Theology (1620-60),” Francois 
Friche, Univ. of Neuchatel 

3. “Libertine Strategies against Avarice: The In- 
fluence of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau,” 
Alice Brown, Université Paris Diderot 

4. “Diderot’s Exploration of a New World: Uto- 
pian Libertinage?” Valerie M. Dionne, Colby Coll. 


118. Challenging Israeli and Palestinian 
Relations: The Protest of Poetry in a Region 
of Conflict 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 303, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Morani Kornberg- 
Weiss, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


1. “Weaker Than Droplets of Dew: The Lyric 
Poem and the Question of Palestine,” Jeffrey 
Sacks, Univ. of California, Riverside 

2.“A Poetics of Wall Breaking: Poetry, Partition, 
and the Politics of Arabic-Hebrew Translation in 
Israel and Palestine,” Chana Morgenstern, Brown 
Univ. 

3. “Destabilizing the Boundaries of Conflict: 
Lyric Protest and the Arab Jew as the Intermedi- 
ary Levantine,” Morani Kornberg-Weiss 


119. Violence and Women’s Writing in 
Francophone North Africa 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 206, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Susan Blood, Univ. at 
Albany, State Univ. of New York 


1. “L’écriture de la violence et la violence de 
Pécriture dans les ceuvres de Malika Moked- 
dem: Les risques, les enjeux et les défis,” Nabila El 
Guennouni, Univ. at Albany, State Univ. of New 
York 

2.“De l’enfermement nait la révolte: Pour une ré- 
écriture de histoire (Le chatiment des hypocrites, 
de Leila Maroune, et Le voile mis a nu, de Badia 
Hadj Nasser),” Fouzilla Saady, Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge 

3. “Music and the Projection of Interfaith Solidar- 
ity in Karin Albou’s Le chant des mariées,” Kath- 
ryn Lachman, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 

4. “Lexistence coupée en deux: Images of Divi- 
sion in Works by Maghrebi Women Writers,” 
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Lucy R. McNair, Graduate Center, City Univ. of 
New York 


120. Rethinking Recovery: American 
Women’s Writing 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alexandra Socarides, 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 


Speakers: Paula Bernat Bennett, Southern Illinois 
Univ., Carbondale; Paul Lauter, Trinity Coll., CT; 
Mary Loeffelholz, Northeastern Univ.; Robert 
Dale Parker, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; Carla L. 
Peterson, Univ. of Maryland, College Park; Eliza 
Richards, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


This roundtable gathers scholars of women’s writ- 
ing and recovery to reflect on the state of the field. 
Short presentations will address the limitations 
of and promising directions for future recovery 
of women’s writing and the scholarship it makes 
possible. Participants will address how race, class, 
culture, sexuality, and geographic affiliations dif- 
ferently inflect recovery work. 


121. Shakespeare and Selfhood: New 
Keywords 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Laurie Shannon, 
Northwestern Univ. 


1. “Exteriority,” Kevin Curran, Univ. of North 
Texas 

2. “Cloud,” Julian D. Yates, Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark 

3. “Sensation,” Jennifer Elizabeth Waldron, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh 


For abstracts, visit shakespeareanexteriority 
.wordpress.com/ after 15 Dec. 


122. Scales of Comparison 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century English 
Literature. Presiding: Mark A. Wollaeger, Vander- 
bilt Univ. 


1. “Distance and Prejudice,” Nirvana Tanoukhi, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

2. “Institutions of Feeling: The Novel and the 
World System,” Matthew Eatough, Vanderbilt 
Univ. 

3. “Scale and Stillness: The Close-Up in Photogra- 
phy and Film,” Louise Hornby, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 


PAM 


4.“Proust’s Telescope: The Inversion of Scale 
and |'Inverti in Le temps retrouvé,” Suzanne Scala, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


123. Dirty Chaucer 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Chaucer. 
Presiding: Kathy M. Lavezzo, Univ. of Iowa 


1. “The Shittiest Ditty: Doggerel Decorum in Sir 
Thopas,” Andrea Denny-Brown, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Riverside 

2. “Dirty Old Men or Dirt on Men? The Old Male 
Body and Late Medieval Dirty History,” William 
Auther Youngman, Cornell Univ. 

3. “Dirty Chaucer? Poetry as Homeopathy,” Su- 
san Signe Morrison, Texas State Univ., San Marcos 


Respondent: Ruth Evans, Saint Louis Univ. 


124. Three Worlds as Theory, Reality, and 
Historical Legacy 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 301, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Slavic and 


East European Literatures. Presiding: Jessie M. 
Labov, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


1.“On the Margins of All Three Worlds: Yugo- 
slavia and the Nonaligned Movement,” Kristine 
Kotecki, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

2.“The Second World as a Literary Field,” Rossen 
Djagalov, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

3. “Distant-Reading Three-Worlds Literature: 
The Historical Novel in Britain and Beyond,” John 
Connor, Colgate Univ. 


Respondent: Kevin M. F. Platt, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


125. Translating for (and from) the Italian 
Screen: Dubbing and Subtitles 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 201, Hynes” 
Program arranged by the American Association 


for Italian Studies. Presiding: Philip Balma, Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs 


1. “Misrepresentations and Re-representations of 
Otherness in the Italian Dubbing of United States 
TV Series,” Anna Belladelli, Univ. of Verona 

2.“Dubbing Hollywood and Difference,” Giulia 
Centineo, Univ. of California, Santa Cruz 

3. “Translating Mafiaspeak for (and from) the 
Italian Screen,” Ilaria Parini, Univ. of Milan 

4.“Qualunquista Equals Socialist? Political Is- 
sues in the Subtitling of Pier Paolo Pasolini’s La 
ricotta,” Daniele Fioretti, Miami Univ., Oxford 


Dass 


126. Faulkner Incorporated: Author and 
Industry 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Faulkner Soci- 
ety. Presiding: Deborah L. Clarke, Arizona State 
Univ. 


1. “Faulkner’s Universal Oil: The Petro Politics 
of ‘Black Music and ‘Carcassonne, ” Georgiana 
Banita, Univ. of Sydney 

2. “Disappointing Television: Faulkner, Adapta- 
tion, and Middlebrow Audiences,” Adam Kaiser- 
man, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 

3.“‘Tm Afraid I’ve Got Involved with a Nut’: 
William Faulkner, Random House, and an Aspir- 
ing Postwar Writer,” Lise Jaillant, Univ. of British 
Columbia 


For abstracts, visit faulknersociety.com/panels 
-htm after 15 Dec. 


127. Teaching Chicana/o Literature in a 
Latina/o Context 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Chicana and 
Chicano Literature. Presiding: Yolanda Padilla, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


Speakers: Maria Cotera, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Olga Herrera, Univ. of Saint Thomas; Lor- 
raine Lopez, Vanderbilt Univ.; Ricardo L. Ortiz, 
Georgetown Univ. 


This roundtable focuses on the teaching of 
Chicana/o literature and culture together with the 
traditions of other groups (e.g., Cuban or Mexi- 
can) under the rubric of “Latina/o literature.” Pan- 
elists will consider the use of thematic approaches 
inclusive of different groups versus ethnically 
defined approaches, as well as how expanding no- 
tions of Latina/o complicate or enhance teaching 
objectives. 


128. The Time of Origin and Repetition: 
Modernism after Modernism 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Marxist Literary Group 
and the Division on Sociological Approaches to 
Literature. Presiding: Michael D’Arcy, Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier Univ. 


Speakers: Nicholas Mainey Brown, Univ. of Il- 
linois, Chicago; Zahid R. Chaudhary, Princeton 
Univ.; Enda Duffy, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara; Susan Stanford Friedman, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison; Eleanor Kaufman, Univ. of Cali- 
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fornia, Los Angeles; Mathias Nilges, Saint Francis 
Xavier Univ. 


Respondent: Charles Daniel Blanton, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


How might we talk about the contemporary re- 
turn of forms that either resemble or directly cite 
modernism in ways that avoid pointing toward 

a process of repetition that locates history, time, 
aesthetics, and thought as fixed upon a simple 
chronolinear plane? This rountable examines the 
discontinuous time, temporality, and periodizing 
significance of modernism after modernism. 


129. Teaching in the Shallows: Reading, 
Writing, and Teaching in the Digital Age 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Robert R. Bleil, Coll. 
of Coastal Georgia; Jennifer Gray, Coll. of Coastal 
Georgia 

Speakers: Susan Cook, Southern New Hampshire 
Univ.; Christopher Dickman, Saint Louis Univ.; 

T. Geiger, Syracuse Univ.; Jennifer Gray; Matthew 
Parfitt, Boston Univ.; James Sanchez, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ. 


Respondent: Robert R. Bleil 


Nicholas Carr’s 2008 article “Is Google Making 
Us Stupid?” and his 2010 book The Shallows: What 
the Internet Is Doing to Our Brains argue that the 
paradigms of our digital lives have shifted signifi- 
cantly in two decades of living life online. This 
roundtable unites teachers of composition and 
literature to explore cultural, psychological, and 
developmental changes for students and teachers. 


130. Archive Fever: New Methodologies and 
New Questions for United States Literary 
and Cultural Studies 


5:15—6:30 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Tim Cassedy, South- 
ern Methodist Univ. 


Speakers: Robin Bernstein, Harvard Univ.; Lindsay 
DiCuirci, Univ. of Maryland Baltimore County; 
Laura Fisher, New York Univ.; Laurie Lambert, 
New York Univ.; Janice A. Radway, Northwestern 
Univ.; Joseph Rezek, Boston Univ. 


Archivally driven research is changing the meth- 
odologies with which we approach the past, the 
types of questions that we can ask and answer, 
and the historical voices that are heard and 
suppressed. The session will address the role of 
archives, both digital and material, in literary and 
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cultural studies. What risks and rewards do we 
need to be aware of when we use them? 


131. Inscribing the Self: Social 
Communication and the Materiality of 
Writing in East Asia 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 205, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on East Asian 
Languages and Literatures to 1900. Presiding: Jo- 
seph R. Allen, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


1.“Women and Manuscript Culture in the Late 
Choson Period (Seventeenth-Nineteenth Centu- 
ries),” Sookja Cho, Arizona State Univ. 

2. “Between Writing and Publishing Letters in 
Seventeenth-Century China,” Suyoung Son, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder 

3. “Signatures of the Self: The (In)Visibility of 
Writing in Early-Twentieth-Century Japanese Let- 
ters,” Hoyt Long, Univ. of Chicago 


For abstracts, visit all.umn.edu/people/profile 
._php?UIDSjrallen. 


132. Black Studies and Comics 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Comics and Graphic Narratives. Presiding: Qiana 
Joelle Whitted, Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 


1. “(In) Visible Bodies: Rewriting the Politics of 
Passing in Incognegro, a Graphic Mystery by Mat 
Johnson and Warren Pleece,” Christophe Dony, 
Univ. of Liege 

2. “Birth of an Imperium: Tragedy, Comedy, and 
the Graphic Representation of African American 
History,” Jonathan W. Gray, John Jay Coll. of 
Criminal Justice, City Univ. of New York 

3.“A Work of Its Time and a Timeless Work: The 
Spirit, Ebony White, and Will Eisner’s Legacy,” 
Andrew James Kunka, Univ. of South Carolina, 
Sumter 


For abstracts, visit graphicnarratives.org after 
Dec 


133. Reading the Invisible and Unwanted in 
Old and New Media 


5:15-6:30 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Lori A. Emerson, 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


1.“Apple Macintosh and the Ideology of the 
User-Friendly,” Lori A. Emerson 

2.“OCR (Optical Character Recognition) and 
the Vestigial Aesthetics of Machine Vision,” Zach 
Whalen, Univ. of Mary Washington 


PMLA 


3. “Lost in Plain Sight: Microdot Technology 
and the Compression of Reading,” Paul Benzon, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 

4.“An Account of Randomness in Literary Com- 
puting,” Mark Sample, George Mason Univ. 


For abstracts, visit loriemerson.net. 


134. The Persistence of Panpsychism in 
Philosophical and Literary Approaches to 
Consciousness 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Adela N. Pinch, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


1. “Intelligent Matter: Francis Bacon, La Fon- 
taine, Gay,” Jonathan Lamb, Vanderbilt Univ. 

2. “Margaret Cavendish’s Panpsychism,” Jonathan 
Brody Kramnick, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 

3.“Victorian Panpsychism,” Adela N. Pinch 

4.“The Mind in Things: Pragmatism, Panpsy- 
chism, and Wallace Stevens,” Renée Tursi, Quin- 
nipiac Univ. 


135. Proust’s Swann at One Hundred: Text 
and Context 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 204, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Pascal A. Ifri, Wash- 
ington Univ. in St. Louis 


1.“1913: Proust, ou le romanesque revisité,” Ste- 
phane Chaudier, Université Jean Monnet 

2.“Proust, 1913: Poétiques croisées,” Serge Bour- 
jea, Université de Montpellier III 

3.“Lannée 1913 dans la correspondance de 
Proust: La publication de Du cété de chez Swann,” 
Pascal A. Ifri 

4.“‘[D]ans cent ans, ses livres ne seront plus’: 
Proust in 2013,” Hollie Markland Harder, 
Brandeis Univ. 


For abstracts, write to paifri@wustl.edu. 


136. Morris and New England 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Morris Society. 
Presiding: Andrea Donovan, Minot State Univ. 


1.“Morris and Company Windows at Trinity 
Church,” Michael P. Kuczynski, Tulane Univ. 

2.“Arts and Crafts Architecture in New En- 
gland,” Maureen Meister, Tufts Univ. 

3.“Morris and Company Windows for Vinland 
Cottage,” Paul L. Acker, Saint Louis Univ. 

4.“ The Vinland Windows in Newport,” Margaret 
Laster, New York Univ. 


For abstracts, write to florence-boos@uiowa.edu. 
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137. Printing Science 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for the History 
of Authorship, Reading, and Publishing. Presiding: 
Greg Barnhisel, Duquesne Univ. 


1. “Printing the Third Dimension in the Renais- 
sance,” Travis D. Williams, Univ. of Rhode Island 

2.“Mediating Power in American Editions of 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” 
Matthew Lavin, Univ. of Iowa 

3. “Printed Books, Digital Poetics, and the Aes- 
thetic of Bookishness,” Jessica Pressman, Yale 
Univ. 


Respondent: Stephanie Ann Smith, Univ. of 
Florida 


For copies of abstracts, visit www.sharpweb.org. 


138. Madness in Black Women’s Diasporic 
Novels and the Aesthetics of Resistance 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 313, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Caroline Ann Brown, 
Univ. of Montreal 


1. “Sex, Text, and the Dissociative State: Calixthe 
Beyala’s Reinscription of Neocolonial Cameroun’s 
Gendered Depredations,” Caroline Ann Brown 

2. “Madness, Transfiguration, and the Transla- 
tion of the Bones-as-Text in NourbeSe Philip’s 
Experimental Zong!,” Richard J. Douglass-Chin, 
Univ. of Windsor 

3. “Words to Heal the Wounds: Amnesia, Mad- 
ness, and Silence as Testimony in Haitian Wom- 
en’s Fiction,” Johanna Xandra Kathryn Garvey, 
Fairfield Univ. 

4. “Reading Shahrazade’s Liberatory Translation 
of Harem Pathology in Paradise,” Majda R. Atieh, 
Howard Univ. 


For abstracts, write to caroline. brown@umontreal 
GaN 


139. On Cognitive Approaches to Literature, 
Disability Studies, and Being Wrong 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Rachel Adams, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 


1. “Real Mindblindness; or, I Was Wrong,” Lisa 
Zunshine, Univ. of Kentucky 

2. “What Some Autistics Can Teach Us about Po- 
etry; or, Why We Need an Ethic of Neurocosmo- 
politanism,” Ralph James Savarese, Grinnell Coll. 

3. “Purposes Mistook and Other Interesting Fail- 
ures,” Ellen Spolsky, Bar-Ilan Univ. 
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For abstracts and background materials, visit 
www.lisazunshine.net/ after 20 Nov. 


140. Illness and Disability in Asian 
American Literature 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Asian 
American Literature. Presiding: Anita Mannur, 
Miami Univ., Oxford 


1. “Daniel K. Inouye’s Journey to Washington: 
Disability and the Hidden Privileges of Local Jap- 
anese Ascendancy in Hawai‘i,” Cynthia Wu, Univ. 
at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 

2.“Multilinguality and “Deaf Speech’ in Betty 
Quan’s Mother Tongue,” Ellen Samuels, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

3. “SIN, HIV, SFO: AIDS, the Body, and Justin 
Chin’s Corpus,” Rick H. Lee, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

4. “Against Asian American Health: Vibrant Sec- 
ularities and Medical Narratives of Illness,” James 
Kyung-Jin Lee, Univ. of California, Irvine 


141. Reading Society 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 207, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Anthropo- 


logical Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Mary 
Jean Corbett, Miami Univ., Oxford 


1.“Alain Badiou’s Comic Anthropology,” Joseph 
Litvak, Tufts Univ. 

2.“Theory in Particular,” Mary Ann O'Farrell, 
Texas A&M Univ., College Station 

3. “Authorless Stories and Representative Think- 
ing: Reading Society with Hannah Arendt,” 
John M. G. Plotz, Brandeis Univ. 


142. What’s Place Got to Do with It? Voices 
and Vision in Midwestern Literature 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for the Study of 
Midwestern Literature. Presiding: Marilyn Judith 
Atlas, Ohio Univ., Athens 


1.“‘High and Fervently They Were Singing’: 
Voice, Space, and Midwestern Modernity in 
Langston Hughes’s 1930 Novel Not without Laugh- 
ter,” Andy Oler, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 

2. “The Midwest Seen New Englandly: Regional 
Tensions in Marilynne Robinson’s Gilead,” Alex- 
ander Engebretson, Graduate Center, City Univ. of 
New York 

3. “Sara Paretsky’s ‘Other’ Chicago,” James Al- 
fred Lewin, Shepherd Univ. 
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4. “Ohio and the International Toni Morrison: 
From The Bluest Eye to Home,” Marilyn Judith Atlas 


143. Lusophone Ecocriticism 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Luso- 
Brazilian Language and Literature. Presiding: Leila 
Maria Lehnen, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


1. “Earthworks and ‘Earthwords’: Notes from the 
Creative Margins of Rio+20,” Malcolm K. McNee, 
Smith Coll. 

2.“From Waste to Art: Refuse, Recycling, and 
Re-Creation in The Wasteland, Emanuelle K. F, 
Oliveira, Vanderbilt Univ. 

3. “Allegories of Ecology in the Plays and Perfor- 
mances of Jorge Bandeira,” Bruce Dean Willis, 
Univ. of Tulsa 

4. “Natureza e natureza humana: A metaforiza- 
¢ao do ambiente na literatura brasileira,” Luciana 
Murari, Univ. of Caxias do Sul 


Respondent: Leila Maria Lehnen 


144. The Long Restoration 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Restoration 

and Early-Eighteenth-Century English Literature. 

Presiding: Wolfram Michael Schmidgen, Washing- 
ton Univ. in St. Louis 


1.“Generality, Particularity, and the Persistence 
of the Spiritual Diary,” Michael Edson, Univ. of 
Alaska, Fairbanks 

2.“‘A Mastery in Fooling’: Marvell, Pope, and the 
Politics of Print,” Matthew Augustine, Univ. of 
Saint Andrews 

3. “Revival as Literary History: The Restoration 
Rake in the Early Eighteenth Century,” Daniel 
Gustafson, City Coll., City Univ. of New York 


145. Memory and Modes of Knowledge in 
Old Norse-Icelandic 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Old Norse Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Richard L. Harris, Univ. of Saskatchewan 
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1°"... Vid It Fyrsta Hogg’: Some Thoughts on 
the Episode of Amundi the Blind in Brennu-Njals 
Saga,” Richard L. Harris 

2. “The Half-Breed Hero: Snorri Sturluson’s 
Mythic Ethnography and Saga Tradition,” Jeffrey 
Turco, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

3.“Phrasing Wisdom in Nidrstigningar Saga,” 
Adam Oberlin, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


PMLA 


4.“‘Segdu mér pat!’: Turning Wheels, Helmets 
of Secrecy, and Laying the Calm: The Relation be- 
tween Words and Knowledge in Alvissmdl,” Joseph 
Leake, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 


146. Business Meeting of the Cervantes 
Society of America 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 209, Hynes 

Presiding: Adrienne L. Martin, Univ. of California, 
Davis 


“Cervantes’s Novelas ejemplares: Table of Trucos, 
Tricks of the Trade,” Anne J. Cruz, Univ. of Miami 


147. Theories and Practices of the Literary 
Lab 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Andrew Piper, McGill 
Univ. 

Speakers: Mark Algee-Hewitt, Stanford Univ.; 
Lindsey Eckert, Univ. of Toronto; Neil Fraistat, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park; Matthew Jock- 
ers, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln; Laura C. Mandell, 
Texas A&M Univ., College Station; Jeffrey Thomp- 
son Schnapp, Harvard Univ, 

As part of the ongoing debate about the impact 
and efficacy of the digital humanities, this round- 
table will explore the theoretical, practical, and 
political implications of the rise of the literary lab. 
How will changes in the materiality and spatiality 
of our research and writing change the nature of 
that research? How will the literary lab impact the 
way we work? 


For abstracts, visit piperlab.mcgill.ca after 20 Dec. 
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148. Surface Reading by Hand: The Manual 
Turn in Nineteenth-Century British 
Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Peter J. Capuano, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 


1. “Manufacturing Hands in British Industrial 
Fiction,” Peter J. Capuano 

2."A Hand for a Hand: Eastern Punishments, 
British Complicities,” Aviva Briefel, Bowdoin Coll. 

3.““Half Enamoured of the Paper That Touched 
His Hand’: Oscar Wilde’s Hand and the Romance 
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of the Archive,” Daniel Akiva Novak, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge 


Respondent: Sue Zemka, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder 


149. Demonstration Interviews for Job 
Seekers in Foreign Languages 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Association of Depart- 


ments of Foreign Languages. Presiding: David 
Goldberg, MLA 


Speakers: Sibelan Forrester, Swarthmore Coll.; 
Ann Marie Rasmussen, Duke Univ. 


Demonstration interviews of candidates for posi- 
tions teaching in foreign language and literature 
departments will be analyzed and critiqued by au- 
dience members, interviewers, and interviewees. 


150. The Poet-Scholar 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Hillary Gravendyk, 
Pomona Coll. 


Speakers: Julie Carr, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder; 
Heather Dubrow, Fordham Univ., Bronx; Rachel 
Hadas, Rutgers Univ., Newark; Margaret Ronda, 
Rutgers Univ., Newark; Jennifer Scappettone, 
Univ. of Chicago; Juliana M. Spahr, Mills Coll.; 
Barrett Watten, Wayne State Univ. 


This session poses a number of questions, chief 
among which is, What are the theoretical and 
methodological convergences between poetry and 
scholarship? Many poets conduct “research” now, 
bringing a different set of skills to the production 
of scholarship. How does creative practice alter 
our approaches to literature and cultural studies? 
Does scholarship, in turn, affect poetic practice? 


151. Providence as Metanarrative: The 
Orders and Social Change in Colonial 
Spanish America 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 205, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Cristian Roa, Univ. of 
Illinois, Chicago 

1. “Saving the Indians from the Plagues of New 
Spain: The Franciscan Colonial Project in Moto- 
linia’s Memoriales,” Jongsoo Lee, Univ. of North 
Texas 

2. “From Providence to Nature: Discourses on 
Epidemics and Evangelization in Colonial Mex- 
ico,” Cristian Roa 

3. “De la condena a la salvacion: Las erupciones 
del volcén Pichincha en el discurso religioso de 
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Pedro Mercado,” Clara Veronica Valdano, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

4. “Divine Punishment and Moral Changes 
at the Santa Clara Convent in Quito,” Catalina 
Andrango-Walker, Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and 
State Univ. 


152. Political Trauma and Literary 
Alchemy: Testimonios and the Regenerative 
Power of Language 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jennifer Browdy De 
Hernandez, Bard Coll. at Simon’s Rock 


Speakers: Nicole Caso, Bard Coll.; Martha He- 
lena Montoya Velez, Universidad Auténoma de la 
Ciudad de México; Alicia Partnoy, Loyola Mary- 
mount Univ.; Maria del Carmen Sillato, Univ. of 
Waterloo; Y. L. Mariela Wong, Coll. of Mount 
Saint Vincent 


To mark the fortieth anniversary of the Pinochet 
coup in Chile and nearly forty years since the mili- 
tary takeover in Argentina, this session features 
three Southern Cone testimonialists, who will 
read passages from their works, and three respon- 
dents, who will lead a discussion on the power of 
narrative to resist a legacy of violence and fear. 


For excerpts from the three testimonials, visit 
bethechange2012.wordpress.com/mla-2013- 
testimonios. 


153. Slavery and the Culture of Taste 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Gaurav G. Desai, Tu- 
lane Univ. 


Speakers: Srinivas Aravamudan, Duke Univ,; Faith 
Lois Smith, Brandeis Univ.; Leonard Tennen- 
house, Duke Univ.; Rafia Zafar, Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis 


Respondent: Simon E. Gikandi, Princeton Univ. 


This roundtable will bring together scholars of 
eighteenth-century British literature and scholars 
of transatlantic slavery to consider the arguments 
made by Simon Gikandi in Slavery and the Culture 
of Taste. The book argues that the violence and ug- 
liness of slavery were integral to the formation of 
theories of taste, aesthetics, and beauty. 


154. Teaching Arab Novels in English 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 307, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Sevinc Turkkan, State 
Univ. of New York, Brockport 
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1. “Chick Lit in the Arabic Literature Classroom,” 
Lynne Dahmen, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

2. “Intersections of Word and Image: The Leba- 
nese Civil War in Graphic Form,” Carol N. Fadda- 
Conrey, Syracuse Univ. 

3. ““My Smile Filled the Universe’: Inside Cairo 
Apartments and Iraqi Prisons,” Carolyn McCue 
Goffman, DePaul Univ. 


For abstracts, write to cgoffman@depaul.edu. 


155. Movements, Incantations, and Parables 
of Queer Performance 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 201, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Ann Pellegrini, New 
York Univ. 


1.“Queer Movement: The Mystique of Alexander 
Guerra’s Traveling Rabbit,” Sean Edgecomb, Univ. 
of Queensland 

2. “Incantatory Pinkness from Singapore to 
Utah,” Eng-Beng Lim, Brown Univ. 

3. “Queer Christian Submission in Drag: Benja- 
min Britten and William Plomer’s Curlew River,” 
Carrie J. Preston, Boston Univ. 


For abstracts and papers, write to cjpresto@bu.edu 
after 15 Dec. 


156. Neoliberalism and the Novel 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Dorothy J. Hale, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 


1. “After the End of Alice: From Dialogic Imagi- 
nation to Neoliberal Technologies,” Gillian H. 
Harkins, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

2. “African Popular Crime Genres and the Genres 
of Neoliberalism,” Matthew James Christensen, 
Univ. of Texas-Pan American 

3. “The Novel versus Choice,” Jane Elliott, Univ. 
of London, King’s Coll. 


157. Irishness and Masculinity in 
Nineteenth-Century “Irish” American 
Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Bridie Chapman, 
Philadelphia Univ. 


1. “White Lies: Irish American Literature of the 
Civil War,” Sarah Lahey, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “The Performance of Ethnicity on the 
Nineteenth-Century Stage,” Stephen Watt, Indi- 
ana Univ., Bloomington 


PMLA 


3. “Self-Proclaimed ‘Trishness’ in the Works of 
Harold Frederic,” Christopher M. Dowd, Univ. of 
New Haven 


158. Barbara Johnson’s Last Works 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Mary Wilson Carpen- 
ter, Queen’s Univ. 


1. “Language, Race, and Impersonality,” Despina 
Kakoudaki, American Univ. 

2. “Allegory as Cover Story,” Lee Charles Edel- 
man, Tufts Univ. 

3. “Speaking of the End: Barbara Johnson’s Mary 
Shelley,” Mary Wilson Carpenter 

4, “Returning to the Surprise of Otherness: Ed- 
iting the Barbara Johnson Reader,” Lili Porten, 
Boston Univ. 


159. Human and Nonhuman 

7:00-8:15 p.m., 313, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Seven- 
teenth-, Eighteenth-, and Nineteenth-Century 
Italian Literature. Presiding: Irene Zanini-Cordi, 
Florida State Univ. 


1.“Eternal Light, Liquid Marble, and Chemical 
Blood: Power and Illusion in the Experiments of 
Raimondo Di Sangro, Prince of San Severo, 1710- 
71,” Clorinda Donato, California State Univ., Long 
Beach 

2.“Come noantri fussimo animali: Humans and 
Animals in Giuseppe Gioachino Belli’s Sonnets,” 
Damiano Benvegnu, Univ. of Notre Dame 

3. “Sirens of the Earth: Defining the Human in 
Matide Serao’s Leggende napoletane,” Staisey Di- 
vorski, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 


160. Verdi: The Performance of Liberation 
7:00-8:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Opera as a Literary and Dramatic Form. Presiding: 
Peter Brooks, Princeton Univ. 

1.“Allonda: Thoughts on the Liberations of 
Verdi,” Ralph Hexter, Univ. of California, Davis 

2. “The Myth of Verdi in an Age of Demystifi- 
cation,” Mary Ann Smart, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

3. “Singing Freely? Verdi and the Scene of Perfor- 
mance,” David J. Levin, Univ. of Chicago 


161. Reimagining Tragedy 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the PMLA Editorial Board. 
Presiding: Helene Foley, Barnard Coll.; Jean Eliza- 
beth Howard, Columbia Univ. 


1.““The Impossible Heap’: Beckett’s Tragic Pan- 
try,” Richard Louis Halpern, New York Univ. 

2.““The Liver’s Hissing . . . Fire[’s] Forced to 
Burn’: Churchill’s Tragic Materialism,” Elin Dia- 
mond, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 

3. “Peripheral Modernity: Notes on Tragedy from 
Latin America,” Moira Fradinger, Yale Univ. 


162. Cultural Transmission in the French 
Renaissance 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 


Century French Literature. Presiding: Cathy Yan- 
dell, Carleton Coll. 


1. “Satura tota nostra est: The Birth of Modern 
Satire in Renaissance France,” Bernd Renner, 
Brooklyn Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2.“Translating Friendship for Marguerite de 
Navarre: Bonaventure des Périers’s Discours de la 
queste damytié,” Marc David Schachter, Univ. of 
Oregon 

3. “Going beyond the Limits: Translating the Un- 
translated in Brantéme’s Dames galantes,” Dora E. 
Polachek, Binghamton Univ., State Univ. of New 
York 


For abstracts, write to laguardia@dartmouth.edu. 


163. Tweeting the Revolution: Networked 
Media, the Rhetorics of Activism, and 
Practices of the Everyday 

7:00-8:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 

A special session 

1.“Occupy Theory: Tahrir and Global Occupy 
Two Years After,” Nicholas Mirzoeff, New York 
Univ. 

2. “Tweeting the Revolution: Activism, Risk, and 
Mediated Copresence,” Beth M. Coleman, Univ. of 
Waterloo 
For abstracts and papers, visit helloavatar.org after 
30 Nov. 


164. A Currency for Collaboration: 

The Ethics and Economics of Academic 
Partnership 

7:00-8:15 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 

A special session. Presiding: Sheila T. Cavanagh, 
Emory Univ. 

Speakers: Gina Caison, Georgia State Univ.; Brook 
Colley, Willamette Univ.; Naomi J. Miller, Smith 
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Coll.; Kevin Quarmby, Emory Univ.; Cutcha 
Risling Baldy, Univ. of California, Davis; Naomi 
Yavneh Klos, Loyola Univ., New Orleans 


Formal collaboration remains unusual for faculty 
members in the humanities. This roundtable will 
include short presentations by the partners in 
three collaborative enterprises and will focus on 
some of the important but underconsidered issues 
arising through individual and institutional part- 
nerships and projects. 


165. Beyond the PDF: Experiments in Open- 
Access Scholarly Publishing 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 
A special session 


Speakers: Douglas M. Armato, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press; Jamie Skye Bianco, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Matthew K. Gold, New York City Coll. of Tech., 
City Univ. of New York; Jennifer Laherty, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington; Monica McCormick, New 
York Univ.; Katie Rawson, Emory Univ. 


As open-access scholarly publishing matures and 
movements such as the Elsevier boycott continue 
to grow, open-access publications have begun to 
move beyond the simple (but crucial) principle 
of openness toward an ideal of interactivity. This 
session will explore innovative examples of open- 
access scholarly publishing that showcase new 
types of social, interactive, mixed-media texts. 


For abstracts and discussion, visit beyondthepdf 
.wordpress.com/ after 1 Nov. 


166. Whatever Happened to Materialist 
Feminism? 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jennifer M. Cotter, 
William Jewell Coll. 


1.“Commodities in a Postfeminist Era? An 
Analysis of Irigaray’s Engagement with Marxism,” 
Tegan Zimmerman, Univ. of Alberta 

2.“What Are Little Girls Made Of? Children’s 
Bodies and Digital Media as New Frontiers of 
Materialist Feminism,” Rabi’a M. Hakima, Univ. 
of Alabama, Birmingham 

3. “Adjusting Attitudes or Materialist Critique?” 
Julie P. Torrant, Kingsborough Community Coll., 
City Univ. of New York 


167. Digital Humanities and Theory 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Stefano Franchi, 
Texas A&M Univ., College Station 
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1. “Theoretical Things for the Humanities,” Geof- 
frey Rockwell, Univ. of Alberta 

2. “From Artificial Intelligence to Artistic Prac- 
tices: A New Theoretical Model for the Digital 
Humanities,” Stefano Franchi 

3. “Object-Oriented Ontology: Escaping the Title 
of the Book,” David Washington, Loyola Univ., 
New Orleans 


For abstracts, visit dhcommons.tamu.edu. 


168. Muriel Rukeyser: A Centennial 
Roundtable 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Rowena Kennedy- 
Epstein, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 


Speakers: Kate Daniels, Vanderbilt Univ.; Elisa- 
beth D. Daumer, Eastern Michigan Univ.; Stefania 
Heim, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York; 
Anne Herzog, Springfield Coll.; Jan Heller Levi, 
Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 


2013 marks the centenary of the American poet 
Muriel Rukeyser’s birth (1913-80). This round- 
table celebrates Rukeyser’s manifold career and 
looks to broaden the scope of Rukeyser studies in 
the twenty-first century by introducing unexam- 
ined texts, theoretical models, and networks of 
influence in her large body of work, focusing on 
those aspects that seem particularly resonant now. 


169. Serial Television across Boundaries 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sean O’Sullivan, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


1. “Space and the Open Serial: Form and Move- 
ment in Trollope’s Barchester Novels and Northern 
Exposure,” Kathryn VanArendonk, Stanford Univ. 

2. “The Singing Detective and the American Itera- 
tive,” Sean O'Sullivan 

3. “Haunted by Seriality: The Formal Uncanny of 
Mulholland Drive,” Jason Mittell, Middlebury Coll. 


Respondent: Robyn R. Warhol, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 


170. Medieval Classicisms: The Cultural 
Uses of Antiquity in Late Medieval Lyric and 
Romance 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 204, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Sylvia Federico, Bates 
Coll. 

1.“A Courtly Love Lingua Franca: Ovidianism in 
Pennsylvania MS French 15,” Elizaveta Strakhoy, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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2.“Actaeon, Ovid, and Petrarch: The Genesis of 
the Lucretian Love Lyric,” Jessie Hock, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 

3. “Alexander’s Walls, Alexander’s Selves,” Chris- 
topher C. Baswell, Barnard Coll. 


171. Periodization and Its Discontents: New 
Ways of Conceiving Academic Organization 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Todd Wayne Butler, 
Washington State Univ., Pullman 


Speakers: Donald E. Hall, Lehigh Univ.; Lutz 
Koepnick, Washington Univ. in St. Louis; Caro- 
line E. Levine, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Richard E. Miller, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick; 
Curtis A. Perry, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


The historical “period” is one of the fundamental 
organizing principles of the scholarly study of lan- 
guages and literature. Pressures from within and 
outside the academy, however, have begun to chal- 
lenge this structure. This roundtable thus seeks to 
encourage theoretical and practical discussion on 
the predominance of the period and alternative 
means of organizing our academic work. 


172. Teachers’ Credos 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Teaching 
as a Profession. Presiding: Vincent Barry Leitch, 
Univ. of Oklahoma 


Speakers: Natalie Carter, Butler Univ.; Alain- 
Philippe Durand, Univ. of Arizona; Michelle 
Leigh Farrell, Fairfield Univ.; Astrid Klocke, 
Northern Arizona Univ.; Brian Thill, Univ. of 
California, Irvine 


173. The University of Romanticism 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the English 
Romantic Period. Presiding: Celeste G. Langan, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “The Conflict of the Faculties; or, Who In- 
vented Romantic Religion?” Colin Lovell Jager, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 

2. “Wordsworth Recalled,” Anahid Nersessian, 
Columbia Univ. 

3.“England’s Ruins as Cultural Capital,” William 
Keach, Brown Univ. 


Respondent: Jon P. Klancher, Carnegie Mellon 
Univ. 
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174. Poe and Mystery 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Poe Studies Association. 
Presiding: Paul Lewis, Boston Coll. 


1, “Poe’s Mystery of the Man Who Was Already 
There,” Talia Argondezzi, Duke Univ. 

2. “Blazing through the Gothic: ‘Metzengerstein’ 
Reconsidered,” William Edward Engel, Univ. of 
the South 

3. “Mysteries of the Illegible City: Gothic Struc- 
tures in Edgar Allan Poe’s Detective and Antide- 
tective Fiction,” Clare Rolens, Univ. of California, 
San Diego 
For abstracts, visit www2.lv.psu.edu/PSA/ 
conferences.html. 


175. Gender, Theater, and Metaphysics in 
the Works of Simone de Beauvoir 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Simone de Beauvoir So- 


ciety. Presiding: Yolanda Astarita Patterson, Cali- 
fornia State Univ., East Bay 


Speakers: Jonathan Berliner, Univ. of Southern 
California; Gwendolyn Dolske, California State 
Polytechnic Univ., Pomona; Dennis Alan Gilbert, 
Univ. of Massachusetts, Boston; David Seltzer, 
Penn State Univ., University Park; Keri Berg 
Yousif, Indiana State Univ. 


Simone de Beauvoir’s name is immediately as- 
sociated with the idea of the second sex. She was, 
however, a philosopher and philosophy teacher 
and also a playwright. This session will explore the 
many facets of her works and ideas. 


176. Modernism and Science Studies 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Modernist Studies Asso- 
ciation. Presiding: Mark Stewart Morrisson, Penn 
State Univ., University Park 


Speakers: Bruce Clarke, Texas Tech Univ.; Janet W. 
Lyon, Penn State Univ., University Park; Steven J. 
Meyer, Washington Univ. in St. Louis; Katy Price, 
Anglia Ruskin Univ., Cambridge 


This roundtable discusses theoretical and method- 
ological tools that science studies offers modern- 
ist scholars to move beyond an understanding of 
modernism that either ignores science altogether 
or assigns it a privileged position of autonomy and 
purity. The session explores ways in which science 
functions in the modernist imaginary and how 
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the culture of science operates within the culture 
of modernity. 


177. Hybridity and Multilingualism in 
Yiddish 

7:00-8:15 p.m., 308, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Yiddish Literature. Presiding: Sarah Ponichtera, 
Columbia Univ. 


1, “Mysticism and Its Discontents: Hasidic and 
Anti-Hasidic Narratives between Hebrew and Yid- 
dish,” Ken Frieden, Syracuse Univ. 

2.“Memory Palace, Yiddish Ghetto (Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer and That Vexatious Yiddish Identity),” 
Nikki Halpern, Université Paris Diderot 7 

3. “The Master from Krochmalna Street: Isaac 
Bashevis Singer and World Literature,” Saul Za- 
ritt, Jewish Theological Seminary 


178. Larger Than Life: Southern Heroes 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for the Study of 
Southern Literature. Presiding: Anthony Wilson, 
La Grange Coll. 


1.“From Text to Stone and Back Again: The 
Transatlantic Heroism of Stonewall Jackson,” 
Samuel Graber, Valparaiso Univ. 

2. “From the Old South to the New Frontier: Civil 
Rights, Black Masculinity, and Regional Super- 
heroes in The American Way,” Brannon Costello, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

3. “The Girls from District Twelve,” Jane E. 
Kuenz, Univ. of Southern Maine, Portland 


179. Prose beyond the Novel 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Prose Fiction 
1. “The Heyday of the Short Story,” Marshall J. 
Brown, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
2. “Planned Obsolescence; or, The Fate of Prose in 
Strachey’s Biography,” Scott Branson, Five Colls. 
3. “New Journalism, the Nonfiction Novel, and 
a New Account of American Realism,” Margaret 
Doherty, Harvard Univ. 


180. The Affect of Difference: 
Representations of Race under Asian Empires 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on East Asian 


Languages and Literatures after 1900. Presiding: 
Dennis Washburn, Dartmouth Coll. 
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Speakers: Christopher Hanscom, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; Ji Hee Jung, Univ. of California, 
San Diego; Ann-Elise Lewallen, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara; Kate McDonald, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara 


Explores the impact of representations of race on 
the recent history of Asian empires—a history in 
which race has often been elided. Building on an 
examination of the production and circulation of 
an affect of racial difference in East Asia, discus- 
sions will open a comparative engagement with 
histories of the representation of race under impe- 
rial regimes in other regions and periods. 


181. Language Change and Changing Work 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 303, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Language 


Change. Presiding: Mary Blockley, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin; Chris Palmer, Kennesaw State Univ. 


Speakers: Nancy Bou Ayash, Univ. of Louisville; 
Kristin Lynn Cole, Penn State Univ., University 
Park; Milford A. Jeremiah, Morgan State Univ. 


As the academy changes, why does linguistics 
remain important for MLA disciplines? Presenta- 
tions in this session will examine how linguistics 
remains important for several MLA members who 
teach and work outside traditional linguistics de- 
partments. Presentation topics include pragmatics 
of close reading and translingualism and transcul- 
turalism in writing and language programs. 


182. A Creative Conversation between 
Michael Erard and Dennis E. Baron 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 
Director. Presiding: Rosemary G. Feal, MLA 


Speakers: Dennis E. Baron, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Michael Erard, South Portland, ME 


Trained as a linguist, Michael Erard writes for 
publications such as Science, the New York Times, 
and Wired about language study and use, and 
culture and technology. His recent book, Babel No 
More, examines hyperpolyglots. Dennis Baron’s 
research focuses on language legislation and lin- 
guistic rights, language standards, and technolo- 
gies of communication. His latest work, A Better 
Pencil, studies how computers have influenced 
reading and writing practices. 


183. Lost Empire: The “Haus Osterreich” 
and the Elusive Home 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 301, Hynes 
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A special session. Presiding: Heidi Schlipphacke, 
Old Dominion Univ. 


1. “Joseph Roth’s Lost Empire,” Luis S. Krausz, 
Univ. of Sao Paulo 

2.“‘Aus 6sterreich-ungarischen Schlafzimmern: 
Nostalgic Longing in Ingeborg Bachmann’s Ma- 
lina,” Eva B. Revesz, Denison Univ. 

3. “The Deconstruction of the ‘Habsburg Myth’ 
in Ingeborg Bachmann’s Late Prose,” Robert Pichl, 
Univ. of Vienna 
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184. Reciprocity: Game Playing and 
Competition in the Arthurian World 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Arthurian Literature. Presiding: Dorsey Arm- 
strong, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 
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1."*Kny3tez in cauelaciounz on Crystmasse gom- 
nez’: The Beheading Game and the Camelot Kiss- 
ing Game in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight as 
Reciprocal Contests,” Murray McGillivray, Univ. 
of Calgary 

2. “Hunting and the Game of War in the Allitera- 
tive Morte Arthure,” Ryan Judkins, Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston 

3.“Competing for Space and Place in Malory’s 
‘The Day of Destiny,” Molly A. Martin, McNeese 
State Univ. 

4.“Palomides: The Saracen Player,” Meriem 
Pages, Keene State Coll. 


185. Access to Western Culture, Its 
Fulfillments, Its Illusions 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 301, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Association of 
Professors of Yiddish. Presiding: Victoria Aarons, 
Trinity Univ. 

1.“Nakhmen Mayzil’s Kultur-front: Literary 
Translation into Yiddish in the Interbellum Period 
in Poland,” Ellen D. Kellman, Brandeis Univ. 

2.“Mentsh un Vunder! Modernization, Domes- 
tication, and the Creation of the Yiddish Jules 
Verne,” Sebastian Schulman, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

3. “Why Is This Novel So Different? Bergelson’s 
The End of Everything and European Modernism,” 
Jeffrey D. Wallen, Hampshire Coll. 
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4. “The Polish Whiskers and the Jewish Tongue: 
On Y. L. Peretz’s Not Becoming a Polish Writer,” 
Ofer Dynes, Harvard Univ. 


Respondent: Hana Wirth-Nesher, Tel Aviv Univ. 


186. Fraud and Forgery in Literary Texts 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for 
Documentary Editing. Presiding: Carol DeBoer- 
Langworthy, Brown Univ. 


1. “Editing Forgery, Scripting an Author: The 
Case of Emily Dickinson,” Martha Nell Smith, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park 

2.“Authorial Deceit in Literary Texts,” David L. 
Vander Meulen, Univ. of Virginia 

3.“Shan’t Tell’: Sex, Lies, and the Unspeakable 
in the Fiction of Jerzy Kosinki,” Carolyn A. Sofia, 
Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 

4.“‘It Couldn’t Be Robbery to Steal That’: Plagia- 
rism and Twain’s ‘Jumping Frog,” Andrew New- 
man, Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York; 
Brandi So, Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New 
York 


187. Wenn der Toni und die Vroni: Heimat 
as a Gendered Space 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 203, Hynes 


Program arranged by Women in German. Presid- 
ing: Imke Brust, Haverford Coll.; Yvonne Franke, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
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1.“‘I Carry Silent Baggage’: Heimat, Shame, and 
Gender Conformity in Herta Miiller’s The Hunger 
Ange,” Michel Mallet, McGill Univ. 

2.“When Heimat Turns into a Casa: Exploring 
the Intercultural Interplay of Femininities and 
Masculinities ina Gendered Homeplace,” Julia 
Khrebtan-Horhager, Univ. of Denver 

3. “Heimat and the Art of Disillusionment: 
Women in Christoph Hein’s Novels,” Axel Hilde- 
brandt, Moravian Coll. 

4.“Domestic Disputes: Envisioning the Gender 
of Home in the Era of Reprivatization in Eastern 
Germany,” Necia N. Chronister, Kansas State 
Univ. 


188. Reading Anticolonialism 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Sanjay Krishnan, Bos- 
ton Univ. 

1. “Rereading Fanon,” Jennifer A. Wenzel, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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2.“Narrating Anticolonialism in the Postcolonial 
Future: C. L. R. James’s Later Histories of Black 
Revolution,” Anne W. Gulick, Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia 

3. “Reading Lala Har Dayal: Anticolonialism 
and the Ethics of Itinerancy,” James Daniel Elam, 
Northwestern Univ. 


For abstracts, write to jdelam@u.northwestern 
edu. 


189. Sexuality and Form in English 
Renaissance Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Paul J. Hecht, Purdue 
Univ., North Central Campus; Melissa E. Sanchez, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1.“The Grammar of Persons in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” Bradin Cormack, Univ. of Chicago 

2.“Charity in The Faerie Queene,” Douglas 
Trevor, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

3.“Milton’s Christ,” Richard Rambuss, Brown 
Univ. 


For abstracts, write to sanchezm@english.upenn 
edu. 


190. What’s Adoption Got to Do with It? 
New Directions in Studies of Kinship and 
Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Alliance for the Study of 
Adoption and Culture. Presiding: Carol J. Singley, 
Rutgers Univ., Camden 


Speakers: Nancy Bentley, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
Cynthia A. Callahan, Ohio State Univ., Mansfield; 
Emily Hipchen, State Univ. of West Georgia; Car- 
oline Field Levander, Rice Univ.; Carol J. Singley 


Scholars in a range of fields—including American 
literature, cultural studies, global studies, and Af- 
rican American literature—respond to the ques- 
tion in the session title by analyzing how attention 
to myths, fantasies, and material and affective 
realities of adoption lead us to rethink the history 
and meaning of concepts such as nationhood, 
class, genealogy, and familial and racial formation. 


191. Teaching Austen in Challenging 
Circumstances 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 

A special session. Presiding: Emily Friedman, Au- 

burn Univ., Auburn 

Speakers: Dana Gliserman Kopans, State Univ. of 

New York, Empire State Coll.; Sarah Raff, Pomona 
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Coll.; William J. Stroup, Keene State Coll.; Mi- 
chael Verderame, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; Janet 
Aikins Yount, Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham 


In this roundtable, participants will describe is- 
sues they face in trying to bring Austen into the 
undergraduate classroom, in traditional and 
nontraditional settings, focusing on classroom 
problems that also translate to other courses that 
center on literature and culture of this period or 
on other authors who have attracted wide cultural 
attention. 


192. Purges, Plagues, and Body Snatchers: 
Religion and Medicine in Colonial and Early 
National America 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Justine S. Murison, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1. “Sacramental Vomit: Medicinal Communion 
and the Halfway Covenant,” Zachary Hutchins, 
Brigham Young Univ., UT 

2.“A Plague on Both Your Houses of Worship: 
The Meanings of Epidemic Disease in Cotton 
Mather and William Byrd II,” Thomas Lawrence 
Long, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 

3. “Riots, Resurrectionists, and the Miraculous 
Cadaver in Early American Medicine,” Tiffany 
DeRewal, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


For abstracts, visit www.unc.edu/~reeda. 


193. Shaping the Field of Native American 
Literary Studies 


8:30-9:45 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on American 
Indian Literatures. Presiding: Kathryn Winona 
Shanley, Univ. of Montana 


Speakers: Kenneth Morrison Roemer, Univ. of 
Texas, Arlington; A. LaVonne Brown Ruoff, Univ. 
of Illinois, Chicago; James K. Ruppert, Univ. of 
Alaska, Fairbanks 


Respondent: Jodi A. Byrd, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


In 1977, thirty-one scholars gathered in Flagstaff 
at a twelve-day MLA-NEH seminar on contempo- 
rary Native American literature, with the goal of 
stimulating and refining understanding of Native 
American literatures. Participants in this round- 
table were part of that original group and will dis- 
cuss the importance of that historical moment in 
shaping Native American literary studies. 
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194. Fantasies of 9/11: American 
Exceptionalism, Neoliberalism, and the 
Security State 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: John N. Duvall, Pur- 
due Univ., West Lafayette 


1. “The Ecosecurity State after 9/11,” Robert 
Philip Marzec, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

2. “Lost in the Aftermath of 9/11: Survivor Meets 
Club Med,” Alan Nadel, Univ. of Kentucky 


195. Propaganda, Revision, Propagation: 
New Directions in United States Literary 
Studies 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Russ Castronovo, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


1.“Mercy Otis Warren and the Memes of the 
Revolution,” Russ Castronovo 

2.“American Gullivers of the 1930s: Propaganda, 
Parody, and the Popular Front,” Matthew Stratton, 
Univ. of California, Davis 

3. “Mark Twain and the State Department,” 
Harilaos Stecopoulos, Univ. of Iowa 


For abstracts, write to harilaos-stecopoulos@ 
uiowa.edu. 


196. Medieval Francophone Literary 
Cultures outside France: Material Evidence 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 208, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Middle En- 
glish Language and Literature, Excluding Chaucer 
and the Division on French Medieval Language 
and Literature. Presiding: Bill Burgwinkle, Univ. 
of Cambridge, King’s Coll. 


Speakers: Simon B. Gaunt, King’s Coll. London; 
Jane Louise Gilbert, University Coll. London; 
Nicola Morato, Univ. of Cambridge; Dirk Schoe- 
naers, University Coll. London 


This roundtable will address the implications of 
the data from an ongoing international project on 
manuscripts in French produced in Flanders, En- 
gland, and across the Mediterranean and suggest 
some cultural, linguistic, and literary implica- 
tions. 


197. Histoires de leurs vies: Women Writers’ 
Biographies after Sand 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 306, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the George Sand Associa- 
tion. Presiding: Janet L. Beizer, Harvard Univ.; Al- 
exandra K. Wettlaufer, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


1.“Reimagining the Muse’s Life: Louise Colet as 
Writer,” Mary Rice-DeFosse, Bates Coll. 

2.“The Comtesse de Loynes and the Question 
of Operatic Biography,” Evlyn Gould, Univ. of 
Oregon 

3. “Her Side of the Story: The Legacy of Isabelle 
Rimbaud,” Laure Anne Katsaros, Amherst Coll. 

4.“From George Sand’s Soup to Colette’s Carpet: 
The Woman Writer in Belle Epoque Women’s 
Magazines,” Rachel L. Mesch, Yeshiva Univ., New 
York 


For abstracts and bibliographies, visit www 
-hofstra.edu/georgesand. 


198. Convergent Histories of the Book: 
From Manuscript to Digital 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alex Mueller, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


Speakers: Kathleen Fitzpatrick, MLA; Martin 
Foys, Drew Univ.; Matthew Kirschenbaum, Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park; Stephen G. Nichols, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., MD; Kathleen A. Tonry, 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs; Sarah Werner, Folger 
Shakespeare Library 


In this roundtable, scholars of manuscripts, print, 
and digital media will discuss how contemporary 
forms of textuality intersect with, duplicate, ex- 
tend, or draw on manuscript technologies. Panel- 
ists seek to push the discussion beyond traditional 
notions of supersession or remediation to consider 
the relevance of past textual practices in our anal- 
yses of emergent ones. 


199. “All Black Everything”: Speculative 
Futures of Blackness in Literature, Film, 
and Performance 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Shanté Paradigm 
Smalls, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


1. “Between the Marginal and the Popular,” An- 
dre Carrington, Drexel Univ. 

2. “The Liberating Role of Nudity in Samuel R. 
Delany’s Nonfiction,” Daniel Shank Cruz, West- 
minster Coll., UT 

3. “Black Death, Black Life: Queer Female Vam- 
pires in Science Fiction,” Shanté Paradigm Smalls 


Respondent: Andrea Hairston, Smith Coll. 
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For abstracts, write to shsmalls@davidson.edu 
after 3 Nov. 


200. The Time of Cinematic Decision 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 206, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Sean Desilets, West- 
minster Coll., UT 


1. “Messianic Duration,” Sean Desilets 

2.“Inhuman Temporality: Koyaanisqatsi,” Matt 
Bell, Bridgewater State Univ. 

3. “Means and Ends: Devices of Intimacy,” Ashlie 
Sponenberg, Univ. of Massachusetts, Lowell 


201. Margin Call: The Marginalization of 
(Children’s) Poetry 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Children’s 
Literature. Presiding: Michael Joseph, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick; Joseph Terry Thomas, San 
Diego State Univ. 


1.“New-Found Tongues,” Lissa Paul, Brock Univ. 

2.“(Mis)Reading Romantic Children’s Verse,” 
Donelle Ruwe, Northern Arizona Univ. 

3. “If This Is the Golden Age of Children’s Poetry, 
Why Is Everything So Yellow?” Richard McDon- 
nell Flynn, Georgia Southern Univ. 


202. Spectacles of Gender and Desire in 
Silver Age Spain 

8:30-9:45 a.m., 307, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Jeffrey Zamostny, 
Univ. of West Georgia 


1.“Género y mediacioén social en el teatro cémico 
madrilefio (1898-1936),” Rakhel Villamil-Acera, 
Adelphi Univ. 

2.“Travestismo y transformismo en la Espafia de 
la Edad de Plata: Literatura y realidad,” Maria T. 
Zubiaurre, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

3.“A (Gay) Marriage Made in Heaven? Perfor- 
mance, Religious Rituals, and Nomadic Desires 
in Pasion y muerte del cura Deusto,” Alejandro 
Mejias-Lépez, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 


For abstracts, write to jzamostn@westga.edu. 


203. Palestinians Writing: A Stateless 
People’s National Literature 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 207, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Edward Arthur Mo- 
rin, Coll. for Creative Studies 

1. “Introducing The Secret Life of Saeed the Pess- 
optimist,” Trevor Le Gassick, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
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2.“Mahmoud Darwish and the Predicament of 
National Allegory,” Nouri Gana, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 

3. “Palestinian Drama, English Translation, and 
the United States Market,” Katherine Wilson, 
Adelphi Univ. 

4. “Terror: Competing Trajectories,” Basuli Deb, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 


For abstracts, write to eacmorso@sbcglobal.net 
after 1 Dec. 


204. Theorizing Indigenous Literatures in 
Latin America 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 303, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Kelly S. McDonough, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 


1. “Diglossia and Linguistic Registers: Toward a 
Sociolinguistic Reading of Peruvian Quechua Lit- 
erature / Hacia una lectura sociolingiiistica de la 
literatura quechua peruana,” Ulises Juan Zevallos- 
Aguilar, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

2. “Mapuche Testimony and Poetry in Chile: Po- 
etic and Prose Discourse over Time,” Susan Foote, 
Univ. of Concepcidén, Chile 

3. “Tenotlahtolli / Migrant Words: Indigenous 
Theoretical Approaches to Migration in Contem- 
porary Nahua Literature,” Adam Coon, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 

4. “Indigenous Narrative from Oral Performance 
to Text: Semantic and Structural Aesthetic Con- 
cerns as Applied to the Work of Literary Transla- 
tion,” Ramsey Tracy, Trinity Coll., CT 


205. Peterloo Revisited: New Forms of 
Political Dissent in the Aftermath of the 
1819 Manchester Massacre 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Michael T. R. Dem- 
son, Sam Houston State Univ. 


1. “The Clerical Magistrate,” John Gardner, An- 
glia Ruskin Univ., Cambridge 

2.“‘Science Is the Antichrist’: Chemistry, In- 
struction, and Revolution in Richard Carlile’s The 
Republican,” Mary Fairclough, Univ. of Hudders- 
field 

3. “Shelley’s Other Response to Peterloo: Violence 
and Nonviolence in ‘A Philosophical View of Re- 
form, ” Matthew C. Borushko, Stonehill Coll. 

4. “The Violence of Form in Shelley’s ‘Mask of 
Anarchy,” Seth Reno, Wittenberg Univ. 
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206. Transgressing Discipline in Medieval 
German Narrative 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Mary Marshall Camp- 
bell, Princeton Univ.; Claire Taylor Jones, Univ. of 
Notre Dame 


1. “The Prehistory of Transdisciplinary Medieval 
Narrative: Some Comments on the Early Middle 
High German Biblical Epics,” Robert G. Sullivan, 
Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 

2. “Transgressing the Law in Tristan and Morant 
und Galie,” Tina Boyer, Wake Forest Univ. 

3. “Poetics of Transgression: The Status of 
Knowledge and Genres in Heinrich Wittenwiler’s 
Der Ring,” Kathrin Gollwitzer-Oh, Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitat 


207. What Does the Comparative Do? 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Comparative 
Literature Association. Presiding: Djelal Kadir, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 


1. “What Does the Comparative Do for World 
Literature?” David Damrosch, Harvard Univ. 

2.“What Does the Comparative Do for Area 
Studies?” Vilashini Cooppan, Univ. of California, 
Santa Cruz 

3. “What Does the Comparative Do for Theory?” 
Ming Xie, Univ. of Toronto 

4. “The Comparative Differential,” Natalie A. Me- 
las, Cornell Univ. 


208. William Carlos Williams and the 
Armory at One Hundred 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Carlos Wil- 
liams Society. Presiding: Erin Templeton, Converse 
Coll. 


1. “The Ekphrastic Landscape of William Carlos 
Williams’s Grammar: Looking at Pictures from 
Brueghel and Other Poems,” Charlotte Latham, 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 

2. “Improvisation at the Armory Show: An Ap- 
proach to Understanding Wassily Kandinsky’s 
Influence on the Writings of William Carlos Wil- 
liams,” Paul R. Cappucci, Georgian Court Univ. 

3. “This Is Just to Say This Is the End of Art: Wil- 
liams and the Aesthetic Attitude,” Daniel Charles 
Morris, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 


For abstracts, visit wewsociety.wordpress.com/. 


INOW Pt 


209. Humanities in the Twenty-First 
Century: Innovation in Research and 
Practice 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Teaching as 
a Profession. Presiding: Christine Henseler, Union 
Coll., NY 


1.“The Promise of Humanities Practice,” Lynn 
Pasquerella, Mount Holyoke Coll. 

2. “Making the Humanities ‘Count,’” David Theo 
Goldberg, Univ. of California, Irvine 

3. “The National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties,” Jane Aikin, National Endowment for the 
Humanities 

4.“The Humanities in the Digital Age,” Christine 
Henseler 


210. Disability Studies in the Italian Context 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Italian Literature. Presiding: Tania 
Modleski, Univ. of Southern California 


1. “Disability and Difference in Anna Maria Or- 
tese’s Ethical Utopia,” Vilma De Gasperin, Univ. 
of Oxford, Exeter Coll. 

2. “Disability Studies: Theoretical Consider- 
ations,” Elizabeth Victoria Leake, Columbia 
Univ. 

3. “Gender as Disability: Reevaluating Aristotle’s 
Theory of the Female as “Mutilated Male’ in the 
Italian Scene,” Julia Hawkins, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 

4.““Beware the Wings of Those Who Cannot Fly’: 
Disability as Sexual Liberation in Dacia Maraini’s 
Donna in guerra,” Kate Noson, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


211. Literary Criticism in East Asia 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Literary 
Criticism. Presiding: Melek Ortabasi, Simon Fraser 
Univ., Surrey 

1. “Literary Criticism and the Rural Reader in 
Republican China,” Mark McConaghy, Univ. of 
Toronto 

2.“A General Interest Magazine and the Shaping 
of Literary Expression in 1920s Korea,” Jae-Yon 
Lee, Univ. of Chicago 

3. “Karatani and the Yale School,” John Whittier 
Treat, Yale Univ. 
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212. The Management of Knowledge in 
Departments of Foreign Languages 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Association of Depart- 
ments of Foreign Languages. Presiding: Thomas P. 
Di Piero, Univ. of Rochester 


1. “Spanish and Portuguese Studies,” Malcolm 
Alan Compitello, Univ. of Arizona 

2. “French Studies,” Julie Candler Hayes, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

3. “German Studies,” Leslie A. Adelson, Cornell 
Univ. 

4. “Applied Linguistics,” Elizabeth Bernhardt, 
Stanford Univ. 


213. Mentoring: Its Significance and 
Impact on Degree Completion and Tenure 
Attainment 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 
Director. Presiding: Caryl McFarlane, Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 


Speakers: Kimberly Juanita Brown, Northeastern 
Univ.; David A. Colon, Texas Christian Univ.; 
Dawn-Elissa Fischer, San Francisco State Univ.; 
Marisela Ramos, Univ. of the Pacific; Besenia 
Rodriquez, Brown Univ. 


The presence or absence, helpfulness or detriment, 
of a mentor can sometimes have far-reaching ef- 
fects on one’s career and life trajectory. This panel 
will discuss the pros and cons of participants’ 
mentor or mentee experiences in shaping their 
academic and nonacademic lives, degree comple- 
tion, and tenure attainment. A general discussion 
will focus on the institutional benefits of mentor- 
ing programs. 


214. Terminal: Examining Master’s Degrees 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on the 
Status of Graduate Students in the Profession. Pre- 
siding: Giovanna Montenegro, Univ. of California, 
Davis; Shane Peterson, Washington Univ. in St. 
Louis 


Speakers: Stacey Amo, Louisiana State Univ., Ba- 
ton Rouge; Eric William Devlin, Tarrant County 
Coll., Northeast Campus, TX; Gregory Eiselein, 
Kansas State Univ.; Yolanda Gamboa, Florida At- 
lantic Univ.; Linda Weinhouse, Community Coll. 
of Baltimore County, MD; Karin E. Westman, 
Kansas State Univ. 
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Panelists will examine the value of and expecta- 
tions for the MA as a teaching degree in higher 
education in response to the 2011 report by the 
ADE Ad Hoc Committee on the Master’s Degree. 
What types of course work and training are most 
relevant for MA students who will go on to teach 
postdegree? What academic and career expecta- 
tions do students and graduate programs have? 


For copies of Rethinking the Master's Degree in 
English for a New Century, visit www.mla.org/ 
rethinking degree. 


215. Myth-Busting the Job Search 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association of Depart- 
ments of English. Presiding: Malin Pereira, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Charlotte 


Speakers: Rhonda Cobham-Sander, Amherst CollL.; 
Susan Miller, Santa Fe Coll., FL; Malin Pereira; 
Rebecca A. Walsh, North Carolina State Univ. 


This session aims to debunk some prevailing 
myths about the job search, redirecting attention 
toward strategies more likely to lead to a success- 
ful outcome. Chairs from a range of academic 
institutions and a recently successful job seeker 
will share their views, with time for questions and 
conversation at the end. 


216. Rethinking Race, Class, and Nation 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Cuban and Cuban Diaspora Cultural Production. 
Presiding: Odette Casamayor Cisneros, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs 


1.“Remodeling the Afro-Cuban Body: Racial, 
Sexual, and Sanitary Discourses in Cuban Litera- 
ture,” Armando Chavez-Rivera, Univ. of Houston, 
Victoria 

2. “The Pleasures of Exile: Reading the Cuban 
Nostalgia Fair,” Albert Laguna, Yale Univ. 

3. “Archiving Absence: Two Cuban Performative 
Engagements with the Taino,” Christina Leén, 
Emory Univ. 

4. “DissemiNacion de la bemba escondida en 
Cuba: Ideologia, politica, literatura y musica,” Clé- 
ment Akassi, Howard Univ. 


217. Rereading Corpo de Baile 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the American Portuguese 


Studies Association. Presiding: Luiz Fernando Va- 
lente, Brown Univ. 


PMLA 


1.“O banquete de Manuelzao,” Maria da Gloria 
Bordini, Universidade Federal do Rio Grande do 
Sul 

2. “Situating ‘Campo Geral, Gateway Narrative,” 
Charles A. Perrone, Univ. of Florida 

3.“A procura do boi em Corpo de Baile,” Guil- 
herme Trielli Ribeiro, Michigan State Univ. 

4.“Corpo de Baile: Os rituais de uma escrita audi- 
tiva,” Marilia Librandi Rocha, Stanford Univ. 


218. Selected Topics in Historical Romance 
Linguistics 

8:30-9:45 a.m., 204, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Comparative Romance Linguistics. Presiding: An- 
drei Barashkov, Middlebury Coll. 


1.“When Synchrony Meets Diachrony: The 
Evolutionary Pathways of the Palatal Lateral Con- 
sonant in Spanish and Portuguese,” Andre Zam- 
paulo, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

2.“A Grammaticalization Analysis of Romance 
Subordinating Conjunctions,” Melissa Murphy, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 

3. “The Grammaticalization of (Proto-)Romance 
Prepositional Infinitives and Modal Verbs: A Ty- 
pological Comparison with English Modal Verbs 
and To Infinitives,” Keith Tse, Univ. of Manchester 


219. Labor, Revolution, and Irish Literature, 
1913-16 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group 
on Anglo-Irish Literature. Presiding: Laura B. 
O’Connor, Univ. of California, Irvine 


1. “Dublin Lockout Revisited: “‘Trumpet-Tongued’ 
Larkin and the Centenary,” Claire Culleton, Kent 
State Univ., Kent 

2.“1916 and the Wider Modernism,” Vincent 
Sherry, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 

3. “Slavey,” Enda Duffy, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 


220. Image, Voice, Text: Canadian Literature 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Canadian Literature in English. Presiding: Sophie 
McCall, Simon Fraser Univ., Burnaby 

1. “AvantGarde.ca: Toward a Canadian Alieneth- 


nic Poetics of the Internet,” Sunny Chan, Univ. of 
British Columbia 
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2.“Intermedial Witnessing in Karen Connelly’s 
Burmese Lessons,” Hannah McGregor, Univ. of 
Guelph 

3. “Aboriginal New Media: Alternative Forms of 
Storytelling,” Sarah Henzi, Univ. of Montreal 


For abstracts, write to smccall@sfu.ca after 
15 Nov. 


221. Teaching Byron 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Byron Society of Amer- 
ica. Presiding: Robin S. Hammerman, Stevens Inst. 
of Tech. 


1. “Electricity in the Air’: Childe Harold III, 
Frankenstein, and More,” Susan J. Wolfson, 
Princeton Univ. 

2.“Sortes Byronicae: Don Juan par hasard,” 
Charles Waite Mahoney, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

3. “Byron’s ‘Darkness’ and Student Reception,” G. 
Todd Davis, Kentucky State Univ. 

4.“Don Juan for First-Year Undergraduates,” Paul 
Whickman, Univ. of Nottingham 


Friday, 4 January 
10:15 a.m. 


222. The Twenty-First-Century MLA: 
Reimagining the Order of Things 


10:15 a.m.—12:00 noon, Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


A forum arranged by the MLA Working Group 
on the Revision of the Divisions and Discussion 
Groups. Presiding: Marianne Hirsch, Columbia 
Univ. 


1. “Language/Nation,” Brent Hayes Edwards, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

2. “Regions,” Agnes Ivelisse Lugo-Ortiz, Univ. of 
Chicago 

3. “Genre,” Patricia Yaeger, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

4. “Period,” Margaret W. Ferguson, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 

5.“Comparison and Interdisciplinarity,” Carla A. 

' Freccero, Univ. of California, Santa Cruz 


This forum will scrutinize the scholarly categories 
that structure our approaches to the study of lan- 
guage and literature as well as to the divisions and 
discussion groups of the MLA, their currency in 
the present, and their relevance for the future. 


For linked sessions, see meetings 404 and 461. 
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223. “Spanglish” and Identity within and 
outside the Classroom 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 206, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Presiding: 
Domnita Dumitrescu, California State Univ., Los 
Angeles 


1. “Becoming Bilingual, Becoming Ourselves: 
Archival Memories of Spanglish in Early Cali- 
fornian Epistolary Texts,” Robert Train, Sonoma 
State Univ. 

2. “Gloria Anzaldua’s Discourse as a Mestiza and 
Queer Writer,” Jorgelina Fidia Corbatta, Wayne 
State Univ. 

3.““Who soy yo?’: The Creative Use of Spanglish 
to Express a Hybrid Identity in Chicano/a Heri- 
tage Language Learners of Spanish,” Ana Sanchez- 
Mufioz, California State Univ., Northridge 

4,“*;Por qué leemos esto en la clase de espafiol?’: 
‘The Politics of Teaching Literature in Spanglish,” 
Regan Postma, Albertson Coll. of Idaho 


224. La symbolique de la nature dans 
loeuvre d’André Gide 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Association des Amis 
d’André Gide. Presiding: Christine Latrouitte 
Armstrong, Denison Univ. 


1.“La rose / le rose, dans les premiéres proses 
de Gide et Valéry,” Serge Bourjea, Université de 
Montpellier III 

2. “Déserts, jardins et murs chez Gide,” Virginie 
Pouzet-Duzer, Pomona Coll. 

3.“Le traité du Narcisse: Gide’s Rethinking of the 
Symbols of the Natural World,” Pamela Antonia 
Genova, Univ. of Oklahoma 


225. Rethinking Dickinson’s Lyrics 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Emily Dickinson In- 
ternational Society. Presiding: Elizabeth Petrino, 
Fairfield Univ. 


1.“Helen Hunt Jackson, Emily Dickinson, and 
New Woman Poetries, 1865-1900: The Contem- 
porary Reviews,” Vivian R. Pollak, Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis 

2.“Emily Dickinson’s Art of Uncertainty and 
Discord,” Aidan Thompson, Univ. at Albany, State 
Univ. of New York 

3. “‘An Orator of Feather unto an Audience of 
Fuzz’: Sermonic Oratory and the Reluctant Con- 
vert,” Jessica Jessee, Univ. of Kansas 
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For abstracts, write to epetrino@fairfield.edu after 
1 Dec. 


226. Winter Meeting of the Dante Society of 
America 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 208, Hynes 
Presiding: Nancy J. Vickers, Bryn Mawr Coll. 


“The Pace of Epic,” Jeffrey Thompson Schnapp, 
Harvard Univ. 


227. Pinter and Booze 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Harold Pinter Society. 
Presiding: Ann C, Hall, Ohio Dominican Univ. 


1.““We’ve Got Rocks. But They’re Frozen Stiff in 
the Fridge,” Judith A. Roof, Rice Univ. 

2. “Drink at Regular Intervals,” Jamie Andrews, 
British Library 

3.“*You’re Empty. Let Me Fill You Up,” Ann C. 
Hall 


228. John Donne and the Poetic Action of 
the Verse Epistle 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the John Donne Society. 
Presiding: Anne Lake Prescott, Barnard Coll. 


1.“J. D. and H. G. Alternis Vicibus,” Margaret 
Ann Maurer, Colgate Univ. 

2. “Rewriting Cosmic and Imperial Space in 
Donne’s Verse Epistles,” Timothy Duffy, Univ. of 
Virginia 

3.“‘A Metaphysical Inquiry into the Bases of 
Human Worth’: Revisiting Barbara K. Lewalski’s 
Donne’s Anniversaries and the Poetry of Praise after 
Forty Years,” Raymond Jean Frontain, Univ. of 
Central Arkansas 


229. Cosmopolitanism in Teaching and 
Reading: Uses and Limits 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Bernard Horn, Fram- 
ingham State Univ. 


1.“The Limits of Cosmopolitan Conversation in 
the Novels of A. B. Yehoshua,” Bernard Horn 

2.“Cosmopolitanism in the Classroom: Orien- 
talism’s Other Ism,” Lisa Eck, Framingham State 
Univ. 

3.“Unhomely Cosmopolitan Pedagogy: From 
the Bottom Up,” Alexander Hartwiger, American 
Univ. of Beirut . 

4. “Cultural Contamination and Transnational- 
ism,’ Youngmin Kim, Dongguk Univ. 


PMLA 


Respondent: Lisa Eck 


For papers, write to bhorn@framingham.edu after 
IDec: 


230. Narrating Value in the Long 
Eighteenth Century 


10:15—11:30 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Steven L. Newman, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


1. “William Byrd’s Hard Sell: History, Fiction, 
and the Making of the Global-Financial Planta- 
tion,’ Rob McLoone, Univ. of Iowa 

2. “Experts, Intellectuals, and Financial Contro- 
versy in the 1790s,” Alexander Dick, Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia 

3. “Constructing Liberal Value: From the Scottish 
Enlightenment to Hannah Arendt,” Hina Nazar, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


For abstracts, visit sites.temple.edu/snewmanbio/ 
mla-2013-panel-narrating-value/. 


231. New Approaches to Teaching the 
Literature Surveys 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: James Martin Lang, 
Assumption Coll. 


Speakers: Phillip J. Barrish, Univ. of Texas, Austin; 
Evan Carton, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Coleman 
Hutchison, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Rebecca Olson, 
Oregon State Univ.; Timothy Rosendale, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Chris Walsh, Boston Univ.; Tara 
Williams, Oregon State Univ. 


How can we move the literary survey course 
beyond a pedagogical model that prioritizes 
coverage over learning? This roundtable features 
panelists who have experimented with innovative 
approaches to teaching the surveys. The audience 
will be invited to participate in a discussion de- 
signed to help the discipline as a whole think anew 
about the purpose and form of literary surveys. 


For sample syllabi, visit www.jamesmlang.com 
after 15 Dec. 


232. Other Writers of the Black Chicago 
Renaissance 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Amritjit Singh, Ohio 
Univ., Athens 

1.“From Harlem to Bronzeville: The Novels of 
Arna Bontemps,” Richard A. Courage, Westches- 
ter Community Coll., State Univ. of New York 
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2.“Mapping an American Daughter: Incidents in 
the Life of Era Bell Thompson,” Ayesha Hardison, 
Ohio Univ., Athens 

3. “Creativity and Versatility: The Contributions 
of Richard Durham,” Sonja Williams, Howard 
Univ. 

4. “Writers on Relief: The Illinois Writers’ Proj- 
ect,” Brian Dolinar, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


233. Faulkner and Hemingway: Changing 
the Game 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Faulkner 
Society and the Ernest Hemingway Foundation 
and Society. Presiding: Joseph Fruscione, Univ. of 
Maryland Baltimore County 


1.“*Turnabout’ and Farewell: Faulkner, Heming- 
way, and Celebrity Culture,” John Dennis Ander- 
son, Emerson Coll. 

2.“‘La Gloria’: Love, Race, Sex, Death, and The- 
ory of Mind in Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell 
Tolls and Faulkner’s Light in August,” Steven H. 
Shoemaker, Connecticut Coll. 

3. “Hemingway, Faulkner, and Chicago,” Mi- 
chelle E. Moore, Coll. of DuPage, IL 


For abstracts, visit faulknersociety.com/panels 
-htm after 15 Dec. 


234. Brecht, Miiller, Poetry, Language 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 207, Hynes 


Program arranged by the International Brecht 
Society and the Division on Twentieth-Century 
German Literature. Presiding: Paula Hanssen, 
Webster Univ. 

1. “Translating Tragedy in Brecht’s Marlowe and 
Miller’s Shakespeare,” Astrid Oesmann, Univ. of 
lowa 

2.“Who Is Afraid of Metaphors? Brecht’s and 
Miiller’s Adaptations of the Horatii,” Juliette 
Brungs, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

3. “Conduct according to Keuner: Heiner Miil- 
ler’s Interviews,” Stephan Pabst, Friedrich Schiller 
Univ. 


Respondent: Janine Ludwig, Dickinson Coll. 


235. Historically Contingent Practices of 
Literary Interpretation 

10:15-11:30 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Reception Study Society. 
Presiding: Ildiko Olasz, Northwest Missouri State 
Univ. 
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1.“Media Archaeology, Auditory Culture, and 
the Reception of American Occasional Poetry, 
1791-1837,” Paul Dahlgren, Georgia Southwestern 
State Univ. 

2. “Revision, Reception, and Radical Reconstruc- 
tion: Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Performance,” Anna 
Stewart, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

3. “Constant Reading in E-time,” Yung-Hsing 
Wu, Univ. of Louisiana, Lafayette 


236. Representations of Cultural Resistance: 
Deafness and Power 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Rebecca Garden, Up- 
state Medical Univ., State Univ. of New York 


1. “Deaf Literature, Medicine, and the Paradoxes 
of Identity,” Christopher Becker Krentz, Univ. of 
Virginia 

2. “Reproducing Deafness: Visual Culture and 
Pathology,” Rebecca Garden 

3.“Cochlear Wars: Deaf Culture against Sci- 
ence?” Lennard J. Davis, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 


237. Access to What? A Roundtable 
on Public Scholarship, Community 
Engagement, and Diversity 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Bruce Burgett, Univ. 
of Washington, Bothell 


Speakers: Jodi Melamed, Marquette Univ.; If- 
eoma C. K. Nwankwo, Vanderbilt Univ.; Imani 
Perry, Princeton Univ.; Chandan Reddy, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle; Doris Sommer, Harvard 
Univ. 


Respondent: Gregory S. Jay, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


Questions of access in higher education most often 
focus on who gets in, who is left out, and how the 
sorting of life chances plays out across the larger 
institutional landscape. This roundtable shifts that 
conversation by linking the question of “Access for 
whom?” to the equally pressing issue of “Access to 
what?” 


238. Hannah Arendt and American 
Literature 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Patrick Redding, 
Manhattanville Coll. 

1. “Arendt, Billy Budd, and the American Repub- 
lic,” John McGowan, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 
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2.“The Work of Judgment,” Matthew Stratton, 
Univ. of California, Davis 

3. “American Poetry and the Cultural Politics of 
the Private Realm,” Patrick Redding 

4. “Beyond the Archimedean Viewpoint: Arendt, 
Ecological Fiction, and Planetary Perspectives,” 
Rebecca Evans, Duke Univ. 


239. Representing Race: Silence in the 
Digital Humanities 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Adeline Koh, Richard 
Stockton Coll. of New Jersey 


Speakers: Moya Bailey, Emory Univ.; Anne Cong- 
Huyen, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara; Hus- 
sein Keshani, Univ. of British Columbia; Maria 
Velazquez, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


Respondent: Alondra Nelson, Columbia Univ. 


This panel examines the politics of race, ethnicity, 
and silence in the digital humanities. How has the 
digital humanities remained silent on issues of 
race and ethnicity? How does this silence reinforce 
unspoken assumptions and doxa? What is the 
function of racialized silences in digital archival 
projects? 

For links and participant biographies, visit www 
.adelinekoh.org/blog/2012/04/02/racend/. 


240. Elegy and Photography 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jonah Sebastian Sie- 
gel, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Speakers: Melissa Feuerstein, Harvard Univ.; Jesse 
Hoffman, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick; Giuli- 
ana Minghelli, Harvard Univ.; Martin Modlinger, 
Univ. of Bremen; Katina Rogers, Scholarly Com- 
munication Inst. 


This roundtable presents work on the relation 
between elegy and photography in the context of 
contemporary poetry, art photography, holocaust 
studies, and anthropology. The speakers bring 
together literary and visual texts to ask how the 
work of mourning changes in a visual culture that 
requires new forms of consolation. 


241. Accessing Romanticism through 
Atlantic Slavery: Period, Archive, Memory, 
Scholarship 

10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Joel Frederic Pace, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 


PMLA 


Speakers: Joselyn M. Almeida, Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst; Frances Botkin, Towson Univ.; 
Misty Gonzales, Univ. of Glasgow; Lucia Hodgson, 
Texas A&M Univ., College Station; Frank Lums- 
den, Charles Town, Jamaica; Denys Van Renen, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Kearney; Paul Youngquist, 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


As transatlantic has emerged as an operative ad- 
jective in academic discourse, Romanticism has 
surfaced as a site of contestation, exchange, and 
innovation. This roundtable will position Roman- 
ticism as a set of cultural productions created 
through the roots and routes of Atlantic slavery 
as a way to focus a broader conversation about 
current academic trends, methodologies, and op- 
portunities. 


For more information, write to luciahodgson@ 
tamu.edu after 20 Dec. 


242. Interpreting Contemporary 
Translingual Literature 


10:15-11:30 a.m., 201, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Julie A. Hansen, Up- 
psala Univ. 


1.“Interlingual Dynamics in French Works by 
Maghrebian Writers,” Eric Sellin, Tulane Univ. 

2.“Translingualism and Linguistic, Political, and 
Cultural Dialogics in the Poetry of Hsia Yi,” J. B. 
Rollins, National Chung Cheng Univ. 

3. “Linguistic-Political-Cultural Dialogics: The 
Multilingual Trickster in Barbara Kingsolver’s The 
Lacuna,” Natasha Lvovich, Kingsborough Com- 
munity Coll., City Univ. of New York 
Respondent: Steven G. Kellman, Univ. of Texas, 
San Antonio 


For abstracts, write to julie. hansen@ucrs.uu.se. 


243. British Literature and the State, 1880- 
1940 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Benjamin Kohlmann, 
Univ. of Freiburg 


1. “Late Victorian Fantasies of the State,” Zarena 
Aslami, Michigan State Univ. 

2.“H. G. Wells and Communities of Trust,” Lisa 
Jeanne Fluet, Coll. of the Holy Cross 

3. “Megaurban,” John Marx, Univ. of California, 
Davis 


Respondent: Lauren M. E. Goodlad, Univ. of Il- 
linois, Urbana 
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For abstracts, visit www.anglistik.uni-freiburg 
.de/seminar/abteilungen/literaturwissenschaft/ls_ 
fludernik/staff/Kohlmann. 


244. The Poetry of Uncertainty, the 
Uncertainty of Poetry 


10:15-11:30 a.m., 305, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Anthony Geist, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle 


Speakers: Silvia Bermudez, Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara; Luis Charry, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park; Michelle A. Clayton, Brown Univ.; 
James Staig Limidoro, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Sha- 
ron Keefe Ugalde, Texas State Univ.; Santiago R. 
Vaquera-Vasquez, Univ. of Iowa 


Respondent: Anthony Geist 


What is the future of poetry in the digital age? 
What is the role of poetry in an era of postliteracy? 
Our title comes from an anthology of Spanish 
language poets published simultaneously in eight 
countries: Poesia ante la incertidumbre, a unique 
initiative in a literary culture in which Spain and 
Latin America are, to paraphrase George Bernard 
Shaw, countries separated by a common language. 


245. Russian Modernism and the Problem 
of Language 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Evgeniya Koroleva, 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 


1. “Striving for Godhood: The Philosophy of 
Sound in A. Bely’s (Semi) Theoretical Work,” Ev- 
geniya Koroleva 

2. “Victor Shklovsky’s Zoo; or, Letters Not about 
Love and the Language of Modernism,” Asiya Bu- 
latova, Univ. of Manchester 

3. “Kharms and Prigov: Search for a Real Mean- 
ing and Loss of the Signified,” Nadja Berkovich, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


Respondent: Michael Holquist, Yale Univ. 


246. Trauma Studies and Contemporary 
East Asian Literature and Film: Trauma, 
Memory, and History 

10:15—11:30 a.m., 204, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: David Stahl, Bing- 
hamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 

1. “Pacific Stories, War Art: Maruki Toshi and 
the Worlding of Japanese Trauma,” Charlotte Eu- 
banks, Penn State Univ., University Park 
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2. “The Others within the I: Residual Hauntings 
as Imprints of Interactive Memories in Jeong-ju 
Seo’s “The Bride,” Haerin Shin, Stanford Univ. 

3. “The Awakening from Trauma and the Immi- 
nence of Melancholy in Jang Sun-woo’s A Petal,” 
Meera Lee, Syracuse Univ. 


247. More Than Words in Contemporary 
Francophone Women’s Autobiography 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Anna Rocca, Salem 
State Univ. 


1.“The Photographs as Lieux de Mémoire in Leila 
Sebbar,” Nevine El Nossery, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

2.“The Opacity of Visual Traces in Marianne 
Rubinstein’s C'est maintenant du passé,” Evelyne 
Ledoux-Beaugrand, Univ. of Ghent 

3.“Roman Algeria: Assia Djebar’s Other Ar- 
chive,” Brigitte Weltman-Aron, Univ. of Florida 

4, “Nina Bouraoui: Ekphrastic Dialogue between 
Word and Image,” Anna Rocca 


248. Agency, Identity, and the Petitionary 
Genre in Colonial Latin America 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 303, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Felipe Ruan, Brock 
Univ. 


1. “Agencia, identidad y construccion del cono- 
cimiento en la carta de Isabel de Guevara a la 
princesa Juana (1556),” Raul Marrero-Fente, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

2.“Y porque estoy pobre y necesitado . . . suplico 
a vuestra alteza me haga merced de una canonjia,” 
Catalina Andrango-Walker, Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. and State Univ. 

3. “Indian Petitioners and Legal Rhetoric in Co- 
lonial Mexico,” Monica Diaz, Georgia State Univ. 

4. “Performing Indigenous Nobility: The Petition 
of an Inca Noblewoman in Eighteenth-Century 
Pert,” Rocio Quispe-Agnoli, Michigan State Univ. 
For primary sources, abstracts, papers (long 
versions), discussion board, and forum, visit 
petitionarygenre.wordpress.com/ after 28 Nov. 


249. Early Modern Cosmopolitanism 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 307, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Society for German 
Renaissance and Baroque Literature. Presiding: 
Bethany Wiggin, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1.“Cosmopolitanism Meets Slavery and Exploi- 
tation: The Dutch Colony of Surinam in Maria 
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Merian’s Metamorphosis (1705), Charlotte Wood- 
ford, Univ. of Cambridge, Selwyn Coll. 

2. “The German-Language Literature of the Early 
Modern Baltic Rim: Literacy of Tallinn in the 
Early Seventeenth Century,” Aigi Heero, Tallinn 
Univ. 

3. “The Mechanics of Cosmopolitanism: Lohen- 
stein’s Sophonisbe,” Anh Nguyen, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., MD 


250. “A Little World Made Cunningly”: 
Generative Bodies and Early Modern 
Natural Philosophy 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for the Study of 
Early Modern Women. Presiding: Rebecca Totaro, 
Florida Gulf Coast Univ. 


Speakers: Caroline Bicks, Boston Coll.; Katherine 
Eggert, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder; Eve H. Keller, 
Fordham Univ., Bronx; Kathryn Marie Moncrief, 
Washington Coll.; Louis Schwartz, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; Susan Staub, Appalachian State Univ. 


This roundtable will examine early modern gener- 
ative bodies by placing them in relation to literary 
texts and natural philosophy of the period. How 
can the studies of medicine, anatomy, midwifery, 
botany, gynecology, physics, meteorology, horti- 
culture, and alchemy enrich our understanding 
of the early modern environment and gendered 
embodiment? 


For abstracts, write to rtotaro@fgcu.edu after 
20 Dec. 


251. Open Hearing of the MLA Delegate 
Assembly 


10:15—-11:30 a.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Presiding: Members of the Delegate Assembly Or- 
ganizing Committee 


252. Looking Out, Looking In: New 
Directions in Romanian Cinema 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 203, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Romanian Studies As- 
sociation of America. Presiding: Ramona Uritescu- 
Lombard, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


1.“Global Foreigners at Home: A Reading of 
Class Mores in Adrian Sitaru’s Valuri (Waves, 
2007),” Monica Filimon, Kingsborough Commu- 
nity Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2.“The Anatomy of Displacement in Contempo- 
rary Romanian Cinema,” Gabriela Glavan, West 
Univ. of Timisoara 
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3. “The Phantom Limb of History: Transnational 
Encounters in Lucian Georgescu’s The Phantom 
Father (2011),” Anca Luca Holden, Mount Holyoke 
Coll.; Ramona Uritescu-Lombard 

4.“The New Romanian Cinema and Minimalism: 
Shorts and Shortness,” Rodica C. Ieta, State Univ. 
of New York, Oswego 


For copies of papers, write to uritescu@umich.edu. 


253. Postqueer? Postrace? The Political 
Stakes of Queer 


10:15—-11:30 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the GL/Q Caucus for the 
Modern Languages. Presiding: Francesca Therese 
Royster, DePaul Univ. 


Speakers: Sharon Patricia Holland, Duke Univ.; 
Ricardo L. Ortiz, Georgetown Univ.; Hiram Perez, 
Vassar Coll.; Jasbir Puar, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 


In this so-called postrace era, we engage recent 
controversies around the future of queer theory 
through the lenses of race, nation, class, and other 
identities. How might alternative and competing 
traditions of queer theory, including queer-of- 
color critiques and reengagements of queer theory, 
highlight the continued work that “queer” has to 
do? 


254. Beckett’s Method and Discourse 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Samuel Beckett So- 
ciety. Presiding: Jean-Michel Rabaté, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania 


1. “Beckett and Method,” Gregg Lambert, Syra- 
cuse Univ. 

2. “Lessons in Lessening,” Robert J. Harvey, Stony 
Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 

3. “Naturalizing Beckett: Beckett and Nietzsche,” 
Richard Marshall, 3:AM Magazine 


255. Innovative Pedagogy and Research in 
Technical Communication 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association of Teachers 
of Technical Writing. Presiding: William Klein, 
Univ. of Missouri, St. Louis 


1. “Improving Communication Skills of Engi- 
neering and Technology Professionals through an 
Integrated Mastery Model,” Andreas Karatsolis, 
Carnegie Mellon Univ. in Qatar 

2. “High-Tech Invention: Examining the Relation 
between Idea Generation and Technology in the 
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Document Design Process,” Claire Lauer, Arizona 
State Univ. Polytechnic 

3. “Teaching Effective Global Communication 
Strategies: Using the Bologna Process Documenta- 
tion as Insight into Successful Global and Inter- 
cultural Communication,” Diane Martinez, Utah 
State Univ. 


For abstracts, write to kleinw@umsl.edu. 


256. Naming Character, Characterizing 
Names: Onomastic Studies of M. Twain, 
H. Thrale, and T. Morrison 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Name Soci- 
ety. Presiding: Iman Makeba Laversuch, Univ. of 
Cologne 


1.“Naming and Moral Sense in Mark Twain’s 
Mysterious Stranger Manuscript,” Rebecca Cantor, 
Loyola Marymount Univ. 

2.“Was Hester Lynch Piozzi Just Dr. Johnson’s 
Mrs. Thrale?” Lisa Berglund, State Univ. of New 
York, Buffalo State Coll. 

3. “Redefining Race and Religion: Biblical Nam- 
ing in the Fiction of Toni Morrison,” Heather Ha- 
thaway, Marquette Univ. 


For session description, abstracts, and presenter 
biographies, visit www.wtsn.binghamton.edu/ans/. 


257. Revisiting Galdés’s Political and 
Ideological Evolution 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the International Associa- 
tion of Galdés Scholars. Presiding: Toni Dorca, 
Macalester Coll. 


1. “El Galdés joven dibuja y narra lo humano- 
politico canario-nacional,” Stephen John Miller, 
Texas A&M Univ., College Station 

2. “The Influences of Johann Jakob Bachofen’s 
Mutterrecht in Benito Pérez Galdés’s Dona Per- 
fecta,” Julia Barnes, Berry Coll. 

3. “Las guerras culturales en la Espafia de la Res- 
tauracion y el testimonio de la correspondencia de 
Benito Pérez Galdos,” Alan E. Smith, Boston Univ. 

4. “Beyond and between States: Defining the Sep- 
hardim in Galdés’s Aita Tettauen,” Eric Calder- 
wood, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


258. What Does Comparative Literature Do 
for, against, after Periodization? 
10:15-11:30 a.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Association of Depart- 
ments and Programs of Comparative Literature. 
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Presiding: Caroline D. Eckhardt, Penn State Univ., 
University Park; Corinne Laura Scheiner, Colo- 
rado Coll. 


1. “After Periodization,” Eric Hayot, Penn State 
Univ., University Park 

2.“Latin American Perspectives on the Eccentric 
Periodizations of the Baroque,” Lois Parkinson 
Zamora, Univ. of Houston 

3.“Geochronic Models of Periodization; or, 
When Was Japanese Naturalism?” Christopher 
Laing Hill, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

4. “Resisting Periodization in the Medieval Medi- 
terranean,” Adam E. Miyashiro, Richard Stockton 
Coll. of New Jersey 


Friday, 4 January 
12:00 noon 


259. New Directions in Caribbean 
Enlightenment Studies 


12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Paul B. Miller, 
Vanderbilt Univ. 


1. “Caribbean Enlightenment, Caribbean Cri- 
tique,” Nick Nesbitt, Princeton Univ. 

2. “Piercing the Darkness: Women and En- 
lightenment in Marlon James’s The Book of Night 
Women,” Annette Joseph-Gabriel, Vanderbilt 
Univ. 

3.““Could Still Perceive Her Dark Parts through 
My Achromatic Telescope’: Race, Sex, and the 
Nature of Surveillance in the Diaries of Thomas 
Thistlewood,” Heather Vermeulen, Yale Univ. 


For abstracts, write to p.miller@vanderbilt.edu. 


260. Open Sesame: Interoperability in 
Digital Literary Studies 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for Comput- 
ers and the Humanities. Presiding: Susan Brown, 
Univ. of Guelph 


Speakers: Travis Brown, Univ. of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Johanna Drucker, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles; Eric Rochester, Univ. of Virginia; 
Geoffrey Rockwell, Univ. of Alberta; Jentery Say- 
ers, Univ. of Victoria; Susan Schreibman, Trinity 
Coll. Dublin 


Working only with set texts limits the use of many 
digital tools. What most advances literary re- 
search: aiming applications at scholarly primitives 
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or at more culturally embedded activities that may 
resist generalization? Panelists’ reflections on the 
challenges of interoperability in a methodologi- 
cally diverse field will include project snapshots 
evaluating the potential or perils of such aims. 


261. Good Objects and Their Discontents: 
The Berlin School and the Current State of 
German Film Studies 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 203, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jaimey Fisher, Univ. of 
California, Davis 


1.“No Turn Back: Dissensus and the Affect Im- 
age in Films of the Berlin School,” Marco Abel, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 

2.“One, Two, Three Montages: Harun Farocki’s 
War Documentaries,” Nora M. Alter, Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia 

3. “Far from Berlin: Expanding Parameters of 
National Cinemas,” Lutz Koepnick, Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis 


Respondent: Jaimey Fisher 
For abstracts, write to jrfisher@ucdavis.edu. 


262. Orienting Students for Crossing 
Cultural Barriers: Case Studies in Chinese 
and Japanese 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Mari Noda, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

1. “Going beyond ‘Fluent Fool’: Maximizing 
Cultural Gain during Study Abroad for Japanese 
Advanced Learners,” Hiroaki Kawamura, Univ. of 
Findlay 

2. “Building the Chinese Curriculum around 
High-Quality In-Country Learning Experiences,” 
Eric Shepherd, Univ. of South Florida, Tampa 

3. “Preparing Learners to Work as Contributing 
Professionals in Chinese Organizations,” Xiaobin 
Jian, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


For abstracts, write to noda.1@osu.edu. 


263. Remystifying Robert Frost 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Robert Frost Society. 
Presiding: Grzegorz Kosc, Univ. of Lodz 


1.“‘The Artist in Me Cries Out for Design’: The 
Christianity of Frost’s Masques,” Jonathan Fedors, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 

2.““The Pasture’ as Robert Frost’s Great Misgiv- 
ing,” Timothy O’Brien, United States Naval Acad. 
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3. “Robert Frost’s ‘Dark Materials’: Material 
Ideology in the New Deal Era,” Robert Volpicelli, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 


Respondent: Siobhan Phillips, Dickinson Coll. 


264. Aristotle Is Not Our Father: 
Conversations in Cultural Rhetorics 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication. Presiding: Ma- 
lea D. Powell, Michigan State Univ. 


Speakers: Marilee Brooks-Gillies, Michigan State 
Univ.; Casie Cobos, Texas A&M Univ., College 
Station; Qwo-Li Driskill, Oregon State Univ.; 
Kendall Leon, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette; Staci 
Perryman-Clark, Western Michigan Univ.; An- 
drea Riley Mukavetz, Bowling Green State Univ. 


Respondent: Gwendolyn Pough, Syracuse Univ. 


Roundtable participants will offer brief provo- 
cations, pointing to core aspects of individual 
research projects in relation to one another. The 
accumulation of these provocations will show 
how cultural rhetorics frameworks form a web of 
scholarly relations in which work that challenges 
the hegemony of the Western code in traditional 
rhetoric studies can flourish. 


For abstracts, visit www.ncte.org/library/ 
NCTEFiles/Groups/CCCC/2013CCCCMLASession 
.pdf. 


265. Material Medicine: Health, Power, and 
the Value of Pain in Nineteenth-Century 
American Literature 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Heather Chacon, 
Univ. of Kentucky 
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1.“‘Government in Every Thing’: Economizing 
Sleep on the Slave Plantation,” Benjamin Reiss, 
Emory Univ. 

2.“‘Redhibition’ and the Capital of Slave Health 
in George Washington Cable’s The Grandissimes,” 
Heather Chacon 

3. “Jewett’s Professionalism,” Brian Sweeney, 
Coll. of Saint Rose 


For abstracts, visit cyclonejack42.wix.com/mla_ 
2013_ material. 


266. Shame 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Psychologi- 
cal Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Homay 
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King, Bryn Mawr Coll.; Steven L. Miller, Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


1.“Shame and the Ideology of Sex Addiction,” El- 
lis Hanson, Cornell Univ. 

2.“Shame in Sequence,” Eugenie Alexandra 
Brinkema, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

3. “From Shame to Disgust,” Tim Dean, Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


267. Translation in Sri Lankan Conflict 
Literature: Challenges, Opportunities, and 
Implications 


12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the South Asian Literary 
Association. Presiding: Maryse Jayasuriya, Univ. of 
Texas, El Paso 


1. “Ethnicity, Literature, and Translation in Sri 
Lanka,” Chelva Kanaganayakam, Univ. of Toronto 

2.“From Kaduwa to Kadulla: Leaping the English 
Hurdle,” Aparna Halpe, Centennial Coll., Toronto 

3. “Witnessing, Human Rights, and Performance 
in Postconflict Sri Lanka,” Nimanthi Rajasing- 
ham, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


For abstracts, visit www.southasianliteraryassociation 
.org/. 


268. Disability Discourses: Bodily Selves 
and the Embodiment of Deviance 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Brandy Schillace, Wi- 
nona State Univ. 

1. “Curing “Moral Disability’: Brain Trauma 
and Self-Control in Victorian Fiction,” Brandy 
Schillace 

2. “Disability and Deviance: Dario Argento’s 
Phenomena and the Maintenance of Abledness as 
a Critical Framework in Film Studies,” Jamie Mc- 
Daniel, Pittsburg State Univ. 

3. “Drawing Disability in Japanese Manga: Visual 
Politics, Cultural Attitudes, and Wheelchair Bas- 
ketball in Inoue Takahiko’s Real,” Andrea Wood, 
Winona State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit coursel.winona.edu/bschillace/ 
Conferences.html. 


269. Global Africa 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 201, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Phyllis Suzanne Ta- 
oua, Univ. of Arizona 

1. “The Billionaires’ Club: Global Capital and 
the Moral Economy of Nollywood,” Matthew H. 
Brown, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
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2. “Is Globalization a Humanism? African Cor- 
ruption, the World Economy, and the Global 
Palimpsest according to Gaston-Paul Effa,” Justin 
Izzo, Brown Univ. 

3. “The Humanitarian Misunderstanding and the 
African Imagination,” Cilas Kemedjio, Univ. of 
Rochester 

4. “Rerouting the Postcolonial: On Whose 
Terms?” Alex Wanjala, Univ. of Nairobi 


For abstracts, write to taoua@email.arizona.edu 
after 10 Dec. 


270. How Did I Get Here? Our “Altac” Jobs 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Brenda Bethman, 
Univ. of Missouri, Kansas City 


Speakers: Donna M. Bickford, Univ. of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill; Brian Croxall, Emory Univ.; 
Kathryn Linder, Suffolk Univ.; Liana Silva, Univ. 
of Kansas; Sarah Werner, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary 


Respondent: C. Shaun Longstreet, Marquette Univ. 


This roundtable features “alternative academics” 
who will discuss the paths to their “altac” job, 
including opportunities and challenges that come 
with altac positions, strategies universities might 
employ to maximize and leverage PhD-prepared 
administrators, preparing graduate students for 
altac jobs, the role of mentoring, and differences 
between altac, adjunct, and tenure-track jobs. 


271. Political Play: Memory and Violence in 
Latin American Theater 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 205, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Priscilla Meléndez, 
Trinity Coll., CT 


1. “Signal Distortions: Exile, Memory, and In- 
comprehension in Multilingual Plays,” Amalia 
Gladhart, Univ. of Oregon 

2.“Trotsky’s Assassination: The Theatrical Repre- 
sentation of Death in Sabina Berman’s Rompecabe- 
zas,” Priscilla Meléndez 

3. “Back to the Future in Cuba: The Violence of 
Memory in Santa Cecilia and Icaros,” Vicky Un- 
ruh, Univ. of Kansas 


Respondent: Sandra Messinger Cypess, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 


272. The Object(s) of Early American 
Literary Studies: New and Improved? 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Division on American 
Literature to 1800. Presiding: Sean X. Goudie, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 


Speakers: Lisa Brooks, Amherst Coll.; Edward C. 
Cahill, Fordham Univ., Bronx; Paul Erickson, 
American Antiquarian Soc.; Marion Leeson Rust, 
Univ. of Kentucky; Lisa Voigt, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 


This roundtable will focus on the object(s) of early 
American studies today. Scholars will offer open- 
ing statements focusing on some text, material 
artifact, Web site, journal, or other item that, to 
the panelist, constitutes a worthy object of study— 
something that broadens (or narrows), unsettles 
(or reaffirms) our sense of what our field means, 
has meant, or might mean. 


273. The Past, Present, and Future of 
Cognitive Literary Studies 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Cognitive 
Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Julien Jacques 
Simon, Indiana Univ. East 


Speakers: Marco Caracciolo, Univ. of Groningen; 
Mary Thomas Crane, Boston Coll.; Nancy Lincoln 
Easterlin, Univ. of New Orleans; Jennifer Riddle 
Harding, Washington and Jefferson Coll.; Eliza- 
beth Hart, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs; Karin 
Kukkonen, Univ. of Oxford, Saint John’s Coll.; 
Alan Richardson, Boston Coll.; Ellen Spolsky, Bar- 
Ilan Univ. 


This session brings together scholars working on 
cognitive approaches to literature from a variety 
of angles and seeks to establish a dialogue on 
where cognitive approaches to literature began, 
what they are accomplishing now, and fruitful 
new directions. 


For abstracts, write to jjsimon@iue.edu by 1 Dec. 


274. Change, Transition, and 
Transformation in Medieval and Early 
Modern German Literature 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on German Lit- 
erature to 1700. Presiding: Bethany Wiggin, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania 


1. “Westphalian Benjamin: The Ursprung of Ba- 
roque Language Theory,” Jane Ogden Newman, 
Univ. of California, Irvine 

2.“Translated Betrayals: Fritz Lang’s Nibelungen,” 
Betiel Wasihun, Univ. of Oxford, Lincoln Coll. 
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3. “Mysterious Lyric? Mechthild von Magdeburg 
and the Traditions of Song,” Almut Suerbaum, 
Univ. of Oxford, Somerville Coll. 


275. At What Cost Change? Language 
Preservation, Identity, and Public Policy 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 303, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Language 
Change. Presiding: Chris P. Pearce, Framingham, 
MA 


1. “Wenesh Ezhiwebag pii bikaansemigag Anishi- 
naabemowin: What Happens When the Language 
Changes?” Margaret A. Noori, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

2.“La découverte ou l’ignorance: Breton Lan- 
guage Schools and a New Celtic Identity,” Sébas- 
tien Dubreil, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 

3. “Urban Policy and the Fate of the Poetic Lexi- 
con,” Richard Cole, Univ. of Alberta 


276. History, Fiction, and Australia 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Association 
of Australian Literary Studies. Presiding: Robert J. 
Zeller, Southeast Missouri State Univ. 


1. “Richard Flanagan’s Tasmanian History,’ Rob- 
ert J. Zeller 

2. “Rosa Praed and the Theosophical Novel,” An- 
drew Lachlan McCann, Dartmouth Coll. 

3. “Fictionalizing the Recent Past: Christina 
Stead’s Depiction of Earl Browder’s America in 
Letty Fox, Her Luck,” Michael Ackland, James 
Cook Univ. 

4. “Kate Greenville’s Joan Makes History (1988) as 
Carnivalesque,” Theodore F. Sheckels, Randolph- 
Macon Coll. 


277. Boccaccio the Humanist 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 305, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Boccaccio As- 
sociation. Presiding: Michael Papio, Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst 


1.“Cartographic Boccaccio,” Theodore Joseph 
Cachey, Univ. of Notre Dame 

2. “Deified Men and Humanized Gods: Boc- 
caccio’s Genealogies and the Hermetic Veil of 
the Fabula,” Filippo Andrei, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

3. “Giovanni Boccaccio e il volgarizzamento di 
Livio,” Lorenzo Dell’Oso, Universita di Pavia 


For copies of papers, write to papio@hfa.umass 
.edu after 1 Nov. 
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278. “Facts I Wish I Did Not Know”: 
Debating Legibility in Anne Enright’s The 
Gathering 

12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Conference 
for Irish Studies. Presiding: Richard Russell, Bay- 
lor Univ. 
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1.“ "Very Secret and Very Dirty’: Sex, Mortgages, 
and Secrets in Enright’s The Gathering,” Margot 
Backus, Univ. of Houston; Joseph P. Valente, Univ. 
at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 

2.“Everyday Objects and the Limits of Reverie in 
Enright’s The Gathering,” Paige Reynolds, Coll. of 
the Holy Cross 

3.“‘What Is Written for the Future Is Written 
in the Body’: Gender and Time in Enright’s The 
Gathering,” Claire Bracken, Union Coll., NY 


279. From Imagism to “Amygism” to 
Vorticism 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Ezra Pound Society. Pre- 
siding: Alec Marsh, Muhlenberg Coll. 

1.“War All the Time: Periodicals as Battle- 
ground,” Abel Debritto, Brown Univ. 

2.“Pound’s Imagism/Vorticism and the Euro- 
pean Avant-Garde,” Sze Wah Sarah Lee, Univ. of 
London, Goldsmiths Coll. 

3. “The Fall of the House of Ezra: How Amy Low- 
ell Used Edgar Allan Poe to Americanize Imag- 
ism,” Melissa Bradshaw, Loyola Univ., Chicago 

4,“Another Term: Richard Aldington and 
Imagism(e),” Tyler Babbie, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 


For abstracts, write to demetres@unb.ca. 


280. Open Hearing on Resolutions 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Presiding: Members of the Delegate Assembly Or- 
ganizing Committee 


281. In the Spirit of Sankofa: Moving 
Forward, Looking Back in Languages and 
Literature 
12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the College Language Asso- 
ciation. Presiding: Warren Carson, Univ. of South 
Carolina, Spartanburg 

1. “Writing the Past, Retrieving the Present,” De- 
rayeh Derakhshesh, Howard Univ. 

2. “Disinterring the Subject: Defunct Bodies and 
Tears in The Cemetery on the Sugar Plantation, by 
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José del Carmen Diaz,” Matthew Joseph Pettway, 
Bates Coll. 

3. “Bridging Cultures and Crossing Divides: 
Cross-Listing Courses,” David Akbar Gilliam, 
DePaul Univ. 


282. English and the Humanities in an Age 
of Accountability: Notes from the Small 
College Department 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Office of Re- 
search. Presiding: Mark C. Long, Keene State 
Coll. 


1. “Bees ofereode, pisses swa me: The Current ‘Cri- 
sis in the Humanities,” Claire Gleitman, Ithaca 
Coll. 

2. “Pragmatic, Not Practical: Thinking through 
the Liberal Arts with William James,” Sean Mee- 
han, Washington Coll. 

3. “Finding a Place for the Humanities in an En- 
vironmental Sciences Program,” Daniel Payne, 
State Univ. of New York, Coll. at Oneonta 


283. Duality of Assessment: Tool of 
Instruction, Weapon of Destruction 


12:00 noon-1;15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Community Colleges. Presiding: Falk Cammin, 
Foothill Coll., CA 


1. “College Literacy Assessment: Innovative Ap- 
proaches,” Steven Funk, American Jewish Univ. 

2. “Redefining the Boundaries of Assessment 
in the Twenty-First Century,” Nicole Beveridge, 
Kingsborough Community Coll., City Univ. of 
New York 

3. “The Rhetoric of Assessment: Politics and 
Pedagogy,” Eric William Devlin, Tarrant County 
Coll., Northeast Campus, TX 

4, “Assessing the Conversation Student,” Bette G. 
Hirsch, Cabrillo Coll., CA 


284. Current Research in Sixteenth- 
Century French Literature 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
Century French Literature. Presiding: Virginia 
Krause, Brown Univ. 

1. “Pedagogy of the Undressed: Learning through 
the Body in the Blasons anatomiques du corps 
feminin,” Cathy Yandell, Carleton Coll. 
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2. “Marguerite de Navarre: Le paradoxe de 
lobscéne,” Alexander Roose, Univ. of Cambridge 
3.“Ronsard’s Male Lover: Testing the Limits of 
Melancholy,” Deborah Lesko Baker, Georgetown 

Univ. 
4. “Du Bellay’s Catherine de Médicis,” Leah L. 
Chang, George Washington Univ. 


For abstracts, write to laguardia@dartmouth.edu. 


285. How Many Copies Is Enough? Too 
Many? Libraries and Shared Monograph 
Archives 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Libraries and Research in Languages and Litera- 
tures. Presiding: David Oberhelman, Oklahoma 
State Univ. Library 


Speakers: Deanna Marcum, Ithaka S+R; Jay Scha- 
fer, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, Libraries; 
Andrew M. Stauffer, Univ. of Virginia 


As libraries rely increasingly on digitized texts 
and on partnerships for archiving print volumes, 
how do libraries and scholars cooperate to ensure 
preservation of copies with artifactual value for 
scholarly purposes? 


For session description and bibliography, visit 
mlalibraries.wordpress.com/mla-2013/. 


286. Jewish American Literature Goes 
Global 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Jewish American Literature. Presiding: Miriam 
Jaffe-Foger, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1.“*To the World and Back’: Saul Bellow’s Fiction 
in the Light of James Atlas’s A Biography and Ben- 
jamin Taylor’s Letters,” Gustavo Sanchez Canales, 
Univ. of Madrid 

2.“Kashua’s Complaint: Arab Minority Writing 
in Israel,” David Hadar, Hebrew Univ. of Jerusalem 

3. “Sanitizing Philip Roth for the French Audi- 
ence,” Velichka Ivanova, Université Paris 3, Sor- 
bonne Nouvelle 


Respondent: Laurence D. Roth, Susquehanna Univ. 


287. The South and Sexuality 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Southern Literature. Presiding: Lisa A. Hinrichsen, 
Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


PMLA 


1. “The Tourist and the Quadroon: Afterimages 
of Sexual Slavery in the New Orleans Travel Nar- 
rative,” Jennie Lightweis-Goff, Tulane Univ. 

2. “Queering Reproduction: Faulkner’s Sanctuary 
and the American Eugenic Imagination,” Cynthia 
Barounis, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 

3. “Tennessee Williams and the Burden of South- 
ern Sexuality Studies,” Gary Neal Richards, Univ. 
of Mary Washington 

4. “Reading from the Temporal Margins: Con- 
temporary Queer Southern Literature,” Jaime 
Cantrell, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 


288. Translingual Approaches to Writing in 
Research and Teaching 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Presiding: Bruce Horner, 
Univ. of Louisville 


1. “Redefining Form in Translingual Writing,” A. 
Suresh Canagarajah, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 

2.“‘Global Citizens’ and First-Year College Writ- 
ing: Moving beyond English,” Christiane Dona- 
hue, Dartmouth Coll. 

3. “Voices from the Front Lines: Student Reflec- 
tions on Language, Culture, and Identity,” Juan 
Guerra, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 


For abstracts and session description, visit www 
.translingualwriting.com/. 


289. Public Poetry in Britain 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century English Literature. Presiding: Paul K. 
Saint-Amour, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1. “The Perils of Public Poetry: Louis MacNeice’s 
Autumn Sequel,” Emily Bloom, Georgia State 
Univ. 

2.“Tony Harrison, Linton Kwesi Johnson, and 
the Poetics of Industrial Decline,” David R. Sher- 
man, Brandeis Univ. 

3.““That Scant-Acre Kingdom’: Edwin Muir’s 
International Turn in the Lallans Controversy,” 
Kelly C. MacPhail, McGill Univ. 


290. Périodes charniéres dans les vies de 
femmes 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by Women in French. Presid- 
ing: Florence Ramond Jurney, Gettysburg Coll. 


20715 


1.“Ne pas étre mére: Le choix bien réfléchi de 
Linda Lé,” Valérie Dusaillant-Fernandes, Univ. of 
Waterloo 

2. “Reluctant Benefactor: The Betrayal of Heri- 
tage in Catherine Mavrikakis’s Ca va aller,’ Robert 
Sapp, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

3. “Growing Old and Realizing Life in Marie- 
Claire Blais’s Soifs Cycle,” Karen McPherson, Univ. 
of Oregon 


For abstracts, visit www.womeninfrench.org. 


291. Alternative Feminist Voices: 
Transatlantic Visions 


12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 


Program arranged by Feministas Unidas. Presid- 
ing: Sharon Keefe Ugalde, Texas State Univ. 


1.“Multiple Marginalities and Moroccan Migra- 
tions: Najat El Hachmi,” Kathleen McNerney, 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown 

2. “Po/ética de alternancias: Autoras miskitas y 
en euskera,” Tina Escaja, Univ. of Vermont 

3. “From Galicia to Portobello Road: Remember- 
ing the Female Emigrant’s Experience in A veiga 
é un tempo distinto, by Eva Moreda,” Danny Bar- 
reto, Vassar Coll. 

4.“Catalan Authors Taking On Hot Issues in 
Fiction and Social Media,” Melissa Anne Stewart, 
Western Kentucky Univ. 


292. Queer Theory in a Postcolonial World 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 306, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Postcolonial 
Studies in Literature and Culture. Presiding: John 
Charles Hawley, Santa Clara Univ. 


Speakers: Anjali Ramakant Arondekar, Univ. of 
California, Santa Cruz; Judith Halberstam, Univ. 
of Southern California; José Mufioz, New York 
Univ.; Taiwo Adetunji Osinubi, Western Univ.; 
Chantal Zabus, Université Paris 13 


First, postcolonial queer social formations, legal 
struggles, and cultural histories are often rel- 
egated to the purview of area studies. What recent 
research trends complicate these parameters? 
Second, ideas of futurity from the postcolonies 
that focus on rights, identities, and so on in queer 
studies become more exemplars of progress than 
avatars of multiple temporalities. Can this change? 


293. The Study of World Literature in 
Anthropological Perspective 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 204, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the Division on Anthropo- 
logical Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Rege- 
nia Gagnier, Univ. of Exeter 


Speakers: Elleke Boehmer, Univ. of Oxford; Lu 
Jiande, Chinese Acad. of Social Sciences, Beijing; 
Mark A. Wollaeger, Vanderbilt Univ. 


Respondent: Steven Caton, Harvard Univ. 


The study of world literature is growing rapidly 
in contested terrains: world literature as the best; 
as circulating in translation or mediation; in rela- 
tion to power and domination (e.g., in relation to 
postcolonial studies); in relation to globalization; 
in relation to commodification. The panelists will 
describe their particular positions on the field, 
and an anthropologist will respond. 


294. The Work of Editing: A Workshop for 
New and Old Scholarly Editors 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alan Rauch, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Charlotte; Masoud Yazdani, 
Intellect, Ltd. 


Editors of scholarly journals face new challenges. 
These include new technologies of access and 
distribution and fiscal management. We will ex- 
plore general issues facing journals and consider 
the demands of workload and support in home 
institutions. This is a rare opportunity for editors 
to collaborate in the improvement of journals and 
the precarious state of scholarly publishing. 


Friday, 4 January 
1:30 p.m. 


295. Getting Funded in the Humanities: An 
NEH Workshop 


1:30-3:30 p.m., 210, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 


Director. Presiding: Jason C. Rhody, National En- 
dowment for the Humanities 


This workshop will highlight recent awards and 
outline current funding opportunities. In addition 
to emphasizing grant programs that support indi- 
vidual and collaborative research and education, 
the workshop will include information on the 
NEH?’s Office of Digital Humanities. A question- 
and-answer period will follow. 
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296. Tuning In to the Phoneme: Phonetic 
and Phonological Nuances in Second 
Language Acquisition 

1:45-3:30 p.m., 306, Hynes 

A forum arranged by the Linguistic Society of 
America and the MLA. Presiding: Bryan Kirschen, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


1.“Orthography Modulates Phonological Activa- 
tion in a Second Language,” Christine Shea, Univ. 
of Iowa 

2. “Orthographic and Auditory Contributions to 
Second-Language Word Learning: Native English 
Speakers Learning Russian Lexical Stress,” Jane 
Hacking, Univ. of Utah; Rachel Hayes-Harb, Univ. 
of Utah 

3. “Native English Speakers’ Perception of Span- 
ish and Portuguese Vowels: The Initial State of L2 
Acquisition,” Polina Vasiliev, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

4. “Pronunciation of Basque as L2 by American 
English Native Speakers: Problems and L1 Inter- 
ference,” Viola Miglio, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara; Eva Wheeler, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 


The difficulties L2 learners have in perceiving and 
producing target-language sounds accurately mani- 
fest themselves in the perception and production of 
vowels, consonants, and suprasegmental features like 
intonation and stress, as well as in word recognition. 
Each presentation brings a different perspective on 
these issues, demonstrating a variety of means and 
methodologies available in exploring such themes. 


Linked sessions will be held at the Marriott Cop- 
ley Hotel on Saturday, 5 January. For further de- 
tails, visit www.linguisticsociety.org/ 
meetings-institutes/annual-meetings/2013. 


297. Enigma and Epiphany in the Narratives 
of Soledad Puértolas 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 309, Hynes 
A special session 


1. “The Nature of Enigma and the Role of 
Epiphany in the Narratives of Soledad Puértolas: 
‘Camino de Houmt Souk, ” Francisca Gonzalez- 
Arias, Univ. of Massachusetts, Lowell 

2.“From Enigma to Epiphany: Symbolic Con- 
vergence Theory in ‘A la hora en que cierran los 
bares, by Soledad Puértolas,” Lisa Nalbone, Univ. 
of Central Florida 


PMLA 


3. “Unearthing the Enigmas in Soledad Puérto- 
las’s El recorrido de los animales: An Ecocritical 
Reading,” Mary-Anne Lee Vetterling, Regis Coll., 
MA 
Respondent: Soledad Puértolas, Real Academia de 
la Lengua 


298. Scientific Findings on the Benefits 
of Literary Study and Performance: 
Establishing the Foundations 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Science. Presiding: Patrick Colm Hogan, Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs 


1. “Understanding Acting as a New Lens on So- 
cial Cognitive Development,” Thalia Goldstein, 
Yale Univ. 

2. “Understanding Others and Changing Oneself: 
Independent Effects of Literary Reading,” Keith 
Oatley, Univ. of Toronto 


Respondent: Marco Caracciolo, Univ. of Groningen 


299. Women Poets of the Beat Movement: 
Diane di Prima, Sandra Hochman, and ruth 
weiss 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Tatum L. Petrich, 
Montclair State Univ. 


1.“‘Birth of the Cool’: Diane di Prima’s Affective 
Bearing in The Floating Bear: A Newsletter,” Lisa 
Chinn, Emory Univ. 

2.“The Urban Eclogue as Social and Gender 
Commentary in Sandra Hochman’s Manhattan 
Pastures,” Jill E. Anderson, Middle Tennessee 
State Univ. 

3.““Women Whose Words Beat Sparks upon the 
Anvil’: Gender, Creativity, and Intertextuality 
in the Beat Poetry of ruth weiss,” Mary Paniccia 
Carden, Edinboro Univ. of Pennsylvania 


300. The Liberal Arts in American Life: A 
Panel of the American Academy Commission 
on the Humanities and Social Sciences 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the MLA Office of Research. 


Presiding: Leslie Berlowitz, American Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences 


Speakers: Norman Bradburn, National Opinion 
Research Center; Gerald Early, Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis; Biddy Martin, Amherst Coll. 


Answering a bipartisan call from four members of 
Congress, the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
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ences has created the Commission on the Human- 
ities and Social Sciences to recommend specific 
steps that government, schools and universities, 
cultural institutions, businesses, and philanthro- 
pies can take to support the liberal arts. This panel 
will examine the critical role that humanities 
scholars play in public life. 


301. Intermediality in Modern and 
Contemporary Italy: Photography and Print 
Culture in Post-World War II Cinema 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 209, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Italian Literature. Presiding: John P. 
Welle, Univ. of Notre Dame 


1. “Unpredictable Glances: Rosi Portrays a His- 
tory of Our Time,” Gaetana Marrone-Puglia, 
Princeton Univ. 

2. “The Lady Vanishes: Antonioni’s L’eclisse and 
Photography,” Donata Panizza, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick 

3. “‘La vera vita é quella del sogno’: Fellini and 
the Aesthetic of the Fotoromanzo,” Elizabeth Al- 
sop, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 

4. “Italian Cinema and Its Tribute to Colonial 
Black Beauties,” Rosetta Giuliani-Caponetto, Au- 
burn Univ., Auburn 


302. Animated Film in Eastern Europe and 
the Former Soviet Union 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Slavic and 
East European Literatures and the Division on 
Film. Presiding: Emily D. Johnson, Univ. of Okla- 
homa 


1. “Between the Phenomenological and the Ab- 
surd: The Surreal Realism of Objects in the Films 
of Jan Svankmajer,” William E. B. Verrone, Univ. 
of North Alabama 

2.“Technotise: Serbian Anime, Transgressed 
Boundaries, and the Posthuman,” William B. 
Covey, Slippery Rock Univ. 

3. “(Re)Visionary Reflections: Khrzhanovsky’s A 
Room and a Half and Nelk’s Lotman’s World,” Sha- 
ron Lubkemann Allen, State Univ. of New York, 
Brockport 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


303. Graphic Lives in Wartime 
1:45-3:00 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Autobiogra- 
phy, Biography, and Life Writing and the Discus- 
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sion Group on Comics and Graphic Narratives. 
Presiding: Linda Haverty Rugg, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Joseph Witek, Stetson Univ. 


1. “Joe Sacco on Joe Sacco,” Julia Watson, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

2. “Ethical Obligation in the Wartime Graphic 
Memoir: Theorizing the Face in Marjane Satrapi’s 
Persepolis,” Joseph Darda, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

3. “Atomic Bomb Manga,” Hillary L. Chute, Univ. 
of Chicago 

4. “Views from Nowhere: Journalistic Detach- 
ment in Joe Sacco’s Palestine,” Marc Singer, How- 
ard Univ. 


For abstracts, write to rugg@berkeley.edu. 


304. Dickinson, Frost, and Regionalism 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Emily Dickinson In- 
ternational Society and the Robert Frost Society. 
Presiding: Tyler Brent Hoffman, Rutgers Univ., 
Camden; Elizabeth Petrino, Fairfield Univ. 


1. “Discerning Dickinson in the Twilight Era,” 
Karen Kilcup, Univ. of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 

2.“Tracings in Dickinson and Frost; or, On Re- 
gionalist Litotes,” Juliana Chow, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 

3. “Momentary Stays, Exploding Forces: The Po- 
etics of Emily Dickinson and Robert Frost,” Mar- 
garet H. Freeman, Myrifield Inst. for Cognition 
and the Arts 


For abstracts, write to epetrino@fairfield.edu after 
1 Dec. 


305. Hapsburg Nostalgia: The Use and 
Abuse of Historical Legacy 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Modern Austrian Lit- 


erature and Culture Association. Presiding: Imke 
Meyer, Bryn Mawr Coll. 


1. “Dieses Land, das keines ist: Hapsburg Nos- 
talgia and the ‘Haus Osterreich’ in the Works 
of Ingeborg Bachmann and Thomas Bernhard,” 
Katya Krylova, Univ. of Nottingham 

2. “Nostalgia of the Future: Robert Musil and 
Landespatriotismus in The Man without Qualities,” 
Salvatore Pappalardo, Villanova Univ. 

3.“Hapsburg Austria as the Occidental Other: 
Stefan Zweig’s Novellas in Communist China,” 
Arnhilt Hoefle, Univ. of London 


For abstracts, write to hschreck@uvm.edu. 
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306. Disability Studies, the MLA, and the 
AAUP Report “Accommodating Faculty 
Members Who Have Disabilities” 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 
A special session 


1. “Crip Time and Procedures for Accommoda- 
tion,” Margaret Price, Spelman Coll. 

2. “Disabled Faculty Members and Linguistic 
Agency,” Stephanie Lynn Kerschbaum, Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark 

3. “Fast Roll Forward: Forecasting the Future of 
the AAUP Policy,” Brenda Jo Brueggemann, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Respondent: Rosemarie Garland-Thomson, Emory 
Univ. 


307. The Dark Side of Digital Humanities 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Richard A. Grusin, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Speakers: Wendy H. Chun, Brown Univ.; Rich- 
ard A. Grusin; Patrick Jagoda, Univ. of Chicago; 
Tara McPherson, Univ. of Southern California; 
Rita Raley, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 


This roundtable explores the impact of digital hu- 
manities on research and teaching in higher edu- 
cation and the question of how digital humanities 
will affect the future of the humanities in general. 
Speakers will offer models of digital humanities 
that are not rooted in technocratic rationality 

or neoliberal economic calculus but that emerge 
from and inform traditional practices of humanist 
inquiry. 


308. Modernism and Its New Engagements 
with the “Real” in Contemporary Time 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 308, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Yubraj Aryal, Purdue 
Univ., West Lafayette 

1. “The Reality of ‘Real Time’ in Christian Mar- 
clay’s Conceptualist Art Piece The Clock,” Marjo- 
rie Gabrielle Perloff, Stanford Univ. 

2.“The Work of Art as Reality Principle,” Her- 
man Rapaport, Wake Forest Univ. 

3. “Condition for the Creation of the New: ‘Real’ 
in a New Key,” Yubraj Aryal 


309. The Poetics and Politics of Modern 
Utopianisms: Literature, Solidarity, and 
Human Rights 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


PMLA 


A special session. Presiding: Paul Michael Liitzeler, 
Washington Univ. in St. Louis 


1. “Readings of Solidarity in the Age of Global- 
ization,” David Dawid Kim, Michigan State Univ. 

2. “Shadows of the Enlightenment: Literature, 
Solidarity, and the Paradoxes of Human Rights 
Claims,” Sebastian Wogenstein, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs 

3.“A Praxis for Cosmopolitan Solidarity?” 
Domna C. Stanton, Graduate Center, City Univ. of 
New York 


Respondent: Samuel Moyn, Columbia Univ. 


310. Queerness as Form 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: David Gerstner, Coll. 
of Staten Island, City Univ. of New York 


1.“A Lost Cause: Queer Narrative in The Picture 
of Dorian Gray,” Valerie Rohy, Univ. of Vermont 

2.“Unhappy Birthday: Queer Historiography in 
The Boys in the Band,” Matt Bell, Bridgewater State 
Univ. 

3. “Choreographing Homosexual Desire: Queer 
Cinematics in Johan and Homme au bain,” David 
Gerstner 


311. W. E. B. DuBois and the Twenty-First- 
Century Color Line 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Ethnic 
Studies in Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Cheryl A. Higashida, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


1. “The Double of Double Consciousness: Charles 
Johnson, Transcendentalism, and the ‘Transcen- 
dence’ of Race,” Richard Hardack, Berkeley, CA 

2.“Proliferating Princesses: The Politics of Fan- 
tasy in the Literature of DuBois,” Erika Renée 
Williams, Emerson Coll. 

3. “Postcolonial DuBois and the Worlds of Color,” 
Roopika Risam, Emory Univ. 


Respondent: James Edward Smethurst, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


312. Life Writing and Invention in Latina 
Memoir and Fiction 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Women’s 
Studies in Language and Literature 


Speakers: Norma Elia Cantu, Univ. of Texas, San 
Antonio; Joy Elizabeth Castro, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Lorraine Lopez, Vanderbilt Univ.; Ame- 
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lia Maria de la Luz Montes, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


How do Chicana and Latina authors know when 
to stake a claim with their memoirs and when to 
fictionalize? Four prize-winning Latina authors 
discuss, with examples of their work, how they 
shape their narratives. 


313. What Is (a) Jewish Language? 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Jewish Cultural Studies. Presiding: Elizabeth 
Loentz, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 


1. “Benjamin Fondane: The 1940 Exodus and Lin- 
guistic Exile in France,” Julia Elsky, Yale Univ. 

2. “The Language of Prayer: Abraham Geiger 
and the Prayer Book Reform in Germany,” Yaniv 
Feller, Univ. of Toronto 

3.“Did Hebrew Writers in Russia Write in He- 
brew?” Andrey Bredstein, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Respondent: Susannah Heschel, Dartmouth Coll. 


314. Framework for Success in 
Postsecondary Writing 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Council of Writing Pro- 
gram Administrators. Presiding: Mark McBeth, 
John Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City Univ. of 
New York 


1. “The Framework for Success in Postsecondary 
Writing: Going Viral,” Mark McBeth 

2. “The ‘Habits of Mind’ (and More) as Gradu- 
ate Seminar Teaching Tools,” Peter Khost, Stony 
Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 

3. “Translingualism and Transculturalism in 
Postsecondary Writing,” Nancy Bou Ayash, Univ. 
of Louisville 


315. Past and Future in North Korean 
Literature and Culture 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on East Asian 
Languages and Literatures to 1900. Presiding: Da- 
vid McCann, Harvard Univ.; Jiwon Shin, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 


1. “The Poetics of Defection in the Artwork of 
Song Byeok and Sun Mu,” Seo-Young Chu, Queens 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “A Failed Jurist-Priest: Kim Jong-il and Juche 
Literature,” Sunghee Kim, Harvard Univ. 

3. “Managing the Past in Juche Literature,” Jiwon 
Shin 
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Respondent: David McCann 


For abstracts, write to shinj@berkeley.edu after 
1 Dec. 


316. Risk 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 208, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Romanticism and the Nineteenth 


Century. Presiding: Anne-Lise Francois, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 


1. “Risking the Common, Risking Relation: 
From Emerson to Spahr,” Lauren Berlant, Univ. of 
Chicago 

2.“‘So Wandle nur Wehrlos’ (Hélderlin, Fou- 
cault),” Brian McGrath, Clemson Univ. 

3. “Have We Left Heaven to Angels and Spar- 
rows?” Frédéric Neyrat, Univ of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


317. Celebrity, Fame, Notoriety 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Restoration 
and Early-Eighteenth-Century English Literature. 
Presiding: Catherine Elizabeth Ingrassia, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ. 


1.“Authorial Sociability, ‘Astarte’ Behn, and ‘All 
the Young Ladies, ” Bill Blake, New York Univ. 

2. “Picturing Fame: Pope, Curll, and the Collect- 
ible Celebrity,” Soren Hammerschmidt, Ghent 
Univ. 

3. “‘All Eyes Were Fixed upon Me’: Mary Rob- 
inson, Fashion Culture, and Mutability,” Chloe 
Wigston Smith, Univ. of Georgia 


318. Food and Culture: Spain and Beyond 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Ignacio E. Navarrete, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 


1. “Navigating Consumption: Indigenous Gas- 
tronomy and New World Knowledges in Harriot, 
Monardes, and Acosta,” Kevin Boettcher, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

2. “Angelic Eating at the English and Spanish 
Tables of Paradise Lost,” Angelica Alicia Duran, 
Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

3. “Sor Juana’s Cookbooks, the Body, and the 
Mind,” John A. Ochoa, Penn State Univ., Univer- 
sity Park 
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319. The Future of the PhD in 
Postsecondary Teaching 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 203, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Teaching as 
a Profession and the Division on the History and 
Theory of Rhetoric and Composition. Presiding: 
Steven Mailloux, Loyola Marymount Univ. 


Speakers: Marc Bousquet, Santa Clara Univ.; 
Elizabeth Mathews Losh, Univ. of California, San 
Diego; Roxanne Mountford, Univ. of Kentucky; 
Derek Owens, Saint John’s Univ., NY; Patricia 
Roberts-Miller, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Eileen 
Schell, Syracuse Univ.; Donna Strickland, Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia 


What is the appropriate terminal degree for 
teaching-intensive appointments? Does the 
growth of writing-related majors, minors, and 
concentrations suggest the importance of hiring 
more writing specialists with doctorates? What 
credentials and preparation are appropriate to 
teaching first-year composition? How is research 
in writing and digital composition shaping doc- 
toral education in English? 

For additional information, visit marcbousquet 
-net after 15 Dec. 


320. Leadership and Decision Making in the 
Romance Epic 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Société Rencesvals, 
American-Canadian Branch. Presiding: Paula E. 
Leverage, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

1. “Hesitation and ‘Conjointure’: Negotiating 
Authority and the Decision-Making Process in 
Chrétien de Troyes,” Alani Hicks-Bartlett, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 

2. “Writing Bad Decisions, Composing with Bad 
Decisions: The Late Epic,” Jonathan Cayer, Yale 
Univ. 

3. “Social Process as an Indicator of Leadership 
in the Spanish Epic,” Matthew J. Bailey, Washing- 
ton and Lee Univ. 


For abstracts, write to baileym@wlu.edu after 
1 Noy. 


321. Digital and Analogue Critical Editions 
of Continental Literature? Pros, Cons, 
Discussion 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Scholarly Editions. Presiding: Stephen G. Nichols, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 


PMLA 


Speakers: Karen L. Fresco, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Albert Lloret, Univ. of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst; Jacques Neefs, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 


Respondent: Timothy L. Stinson, North Carolina 
State Univ. 


This panel explores the resistance of editors to ex- 
plore digital editions. Questions posed: Do schol- 
arly protocols deliberately resist computational 
methodologies? Or are we still in a liminal period 
where print predominates for lack of training in 
the new technology? Does the problem lie with a 
failure to encourage digital research by younger 
scholars? 


For abstracts, visit johnshopkins.academia.edu/ 
StephenGNichols. 


322. Effective Subject Searching in the MLA 
International Bibliography 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Advisory Committee 
on the MLA International Bibliography. Presiding: 
Barbara Chen, MLA 


Speaker: Gregory Grazevich, MLA 


This roundtable will offer scholars and field bib- 
liographers strategies for successful research ses- 
sions using the MLA Bibliography, its thesaurus, 
and other related tools available on all platforms. 


323. Cultural Contexts: In Honor of Galal 
Walker’s Contribution to the Study of 
Chinese 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the ADFL Executive Com- 


mittee. Presiding: Rosmarie T. Morewedge, Bing- 
hamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 


1.“Chinese as a Global Language,” Lin Xu, Han- 
ban (Confucius Inst.) 

2.“On Measuring Advanced Language Pro- 
ficiency in Chinese,” Dana Scott Bourgerie, 
Brigham Young Univ., UT 

3. “All the Right Times: Galal Walker and 
Chinese-Language Education in the United 
States,” Scott G. McGinnis, Defense Lang. Inst. 

4.“What Is an Advanced-Level Ability to Com- 
municate in Chinese?” Galal Walker, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 


324. Romanticism and Theories of Emotion 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the North American Society 
for the Study of Romanticism. Presiding: Rich- 
ard C. Sha, American Univ. 


R275 


1.“Romantic New Historicism and Its A fteraf- 
fects,” Daniel Block, Hampshire Coll. 

2. “Rembrandt and the Face of Materialism: 
1757-1824,” Steven Richard Goldsmith, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 

3. “Posthumous Affection: The Legacies of Keats 
and Shelley,” Karen Swann, Williams Coll. 


325. Sites of Comparison 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century English 
Literature. Presiding: Cassandra Laity, Drew Univ. 


1.“Some Whys and Hows of Transnational Com- 
parison,” Susan Stanford Friedman, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

2.“Epic Proportions: Sol Plaatje and James Joyce,” 
Laura A. Winkiel, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

3. “The Place of Transnational Reading,” Jessica 
Berman, Univ. of Maryland Baltimore County 


326. Digital Approaches to Renaissance Texts 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature of 
the English Renaissance, Excluding Shakespeare. 
Presiding: Michael Witmore, Folger Shakespeare 
Library 


1.“Touching Apocalypse: Influence and Influ- 
enza in the Digital Age,” Daniel Allen Shore, 
Georgetown Univ. 

2. “The Social Network: Protestant Letter Net- 
works in the Reign of Mary I,” Ruth Ahnert, 
Queen Mary, Univ. of London 

3. “Credit and Temporal Consciousness in Early 
Modern English Drama,” Mattie Burkert, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


327. Eliot, H.D., and New England 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the T. S. Eliot Society. Presid- 
ing: Frances Dickey, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 


1.“Eliot’s New England,” Anita Patterson, Boston 
Univ. 

2.“‘And the Reputation the Place Gets’: Eliot in 
Boston,” Michael Gordon Coyle, Colgate Univ. 

3. “‘Inviolable Voice’: ‘Perviligium Veneris’ in The 
Waste Land in the Light of H.D.’s ‘Cras Amet,’” 
Miranda Brun Hickman, McGill Univ. 


328. African American Print Culture Studies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the American Literature 
Section 


Speakers: Elizabeth Cali, Univ. of Texas, San An- 
tonio; Erin Ranft, Univ. of Texas, San Antonio; 
Vincent Schleitwiler, Williams Coll. 


Respondent: Carla L. Peterson, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park 


This roundtable demonstrates the advantages of 
open access by presenting multiple approaches to 
studies in United States black print culture, drawn 
on digital and material archives. Topics include 
representations of Haitian independence in early 
African American serials, late-nineteenth-century 
medical and entertainment displays of postmor- 
tem black bodies, and mid-twentieth-century 
comparative black Pacific print culture studies. 


For abstracts, write to joycelyn.moody@utsa.edu 
after 3 Dec. 


329. Recovering Thoreau’s Topography 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Thoreau Society. Presid- 
ing: Kristen Case, Univ. of Maine, Farmington; 
Rochelle Johnson, Coll. of Idaho 

1.“Thoreau’s Surveying Work at the Crossroads 
of Identity Politics and Planetarity,” Iuliu Ratiu, 
Univ. at Albany, State Univ. of New York 

2. “Lost in the Maine Woods: Henry David Tho- 
reau, Joseph Nicolar, and the Penobscot World,” 
John Joseph Kucich, Bridgewater State Univ. 

3. “Looking After the Wild Stock of the Town: 
Thoreau and the Concord Farmers’ Club,” Laura 
Dassow Walls, Univ. of Notre Dame 
Respondent: Patrick James Chura, Univ. of Akron 


For abstracts, visit www.thoreausociety.org/_ 
news_upcomingevents.htm. 


330. An Address by Robert Alter 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 207, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Conference on Christi- 


anity and Literature. Presiding: Roger W. Lundin, 
Wheaton Coll., IL 


“Wandering among Fields; From Stendhal to the 
Bible,” Robert Alter, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


331. Literary Criticism in Latin America 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Literary 


Criticism. Presiding: Esther K. Whitfield, Brown 
Univ. 
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Speakers: Juan de Castro, New School; Sergio 
Delgado, Harvard Univ.; Ronald Mendoza—De 
Jesus, Emory Univ.; Dierdra Reber, Emory Univ.; 
Mariano Siskind, Harvard Univ. 


A roundtable concerning distinctive contributions 
of Latin American authors to practices and meth- 
ods of literary criticism. 


332. The Experience of Class in the Academy 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 201, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Sociologi- 
cal Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Jonathan 
Flatley, Wayne State Univ. 


Speakers: Lynn P, Arner, Brock Univ.; Nicole 
Fleetwood, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick; Sarah 
Ruth Jacobs, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New 
York; Heather K. Love, Univ. of Pennsylvania; José 
Mufioz, New York Univ.; Sharon O’Dair, Univ. of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Jonathan Senchyne, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Critical perspectives on the lived experience of 
class in the academy. Topics include upward mo- 
bility, precarity, graduate school, academic labor, 
professional comportment, disciplinary forma- 
tion, public education, and class in relation to gen- 
der, sexuality, and race. 


333. Transgender France 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 303, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Kadji Amin, Stony 
Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 
1. “Transgender France: An Introduction,” 
Todd W. Reeser, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
2.“‘Insurrections en territoire sexuel’; Wendy 
Delorme’s War Machines,” Mat Fournier, Cornell 
Univ. 
3. “The Contaminations of Modernity: Gender 
Transitivity in Colette’s The Pure and the Impure,” 
Kadji Amin 
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334. Gao Xingjian on Literature and Theater 
3:30-5:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 
A forum. Presiding: Mabel Lee, Univ. of Sydney 


Speakers: Claire Conceison, Duke Univ.; Gao 
Xingjian, Paris, France; Jianmei Liu, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park; Thomas Moran, Middle- 


PMLA 


bury Coll.; Sy Ren Quah, Nanyang Technical 
Univ.; Xiaoping Song, Norwich Univ. 

Gao Xingjian—novelist, playwright, director, art- 
ist, filmmaker, and Nobel laureate—discusses his 
work with a panel of experts as a prelude to a con- 
versation with the audience. The forum sets out 
to explore the extent to which his creations tran- 
scend linguistic, cultural, and genre borders. 


For an abstract of Gao Xingjian’s speech, write to 
xsong@norwich.edu. 


335. Literature and Other Disciplines: In 
Honor of Eugene Vance 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 203, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 


tive Studies in Medieval Literature. Presiding: Ger- 
aldine Heng, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


1. “The Emperor, the Mountains, Autobiography, 
and Late-Medieval Woodcuts,” Albrecht Classen, 
Univ. of Arizona 

2. “Speaking of/under Surveillance,” Sylvia To- 
masch, Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3, “From ‘Slay Them Not’ to Slay Them Now: Hu- 
man Rights and Medieval Literature,” Miriamne 
Ara Krummel, Univ. of Dayton 

4. “Not Disciplinarity, but a Humanities Ecology,” 
Eileen Joy, Southern Illinois Univ., Edwardsville 


336. Material Culture and Phenomenologies 
of Time, 1760-1810 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Lynn M. Festa, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick 


1.“The Impress of the Invisible,” Cynthia S. Wall, 
Univ. of Virginia 

2. “Past Repasts: Iterative Eating in Vathek,” Bar- 
rett Kalter, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

3. “Performing Anachronism: Antiquarianism 
and the Body as Artifact,” Katharina Boehm, 
Univ. of Regensburg 


Respondent: Lynn M. Festa 


For abstracts, visit www.uni-regensburg.de/ 
sprache-literatur-kultur/anglistik/staff/boehm/ 
index.html. 


337. Pieces of a Man: The Mind of Gil Scott- 
Heron 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anna Everett, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 


QIAN 


1. “Free Will,” Carter A. Mathes, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick 

2. “The Black Power of ‘Repeating Hooks’: Small 
Talk at 125th and Lenox,” Margo Natalie Craw- 
ford, Cornell Univ. 

3.“‘Minister of Information’: Gil Scott-Heron as 
Writer-Professor,” Aldon Lynn Nielsen, Penn State 
Univ., University Park 


338. Virginia Woolf and Katherine 
Mansfield: New Approaches for 
Comparative Studies 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Virginia 
Woolf Society. Presiding: Elleke Boehmer, Univ. of 
Oxford 


1. “The Sudden ‘Mushroom Growth of Cheap 
Psychoanalysis: Mansfield and Woolf Respond to 
Psychoanalysis,” Patricia Moran, Univ. of Limerick 

2. “Woolf and Mansfield and the ‘Masculine’: Re- 
lationships and “Technologies of Transmission, ” 
Bret L. Keeling, Northeastern Univ. 

3. “Gift Enough’: Gifts and Desire in Woolf 
and Mansfield,” Kathryn Simpson, Univ. of 
Birmingham 


339. Sovereignty and the Archive 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on American 
Indian Literatures and the Division on American 
Literature to 1800. Presiding: James H. Cox, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 


1.“Occom, Archives, and the Digital Humani- 
ties,” Ivy Schweitzer, Dartmouth Coll. 

2.“To Look through Red-Colored Glasses: Native 
Studies and a Revisioning of the Early American 
Archive,” Caroline Wigginton, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

3. “The Early Native Archive and United States 
National Identity,” Angela Calcaterra, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


340. Flying Words Project: A Creative 
Conversation 

3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 

Presiding: Jill Marie Bradbury, Gallaudet Univ. 
Speakers: Peter Cook, Flying Words Project; Ken- 
neth Lerner, Flying Words Project 

Performance of the internationally recognized 
Flying Words Project. Blending ASL, mime, and 
spoken English, Peter Cook and Kenneth Lerner’s 
work challenges traditional notions of the literary 
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and authorial voice. An interview and audience 
discussion will follow and will consider how per- 
formance, theater, and literary studies might be 
enriched by engaging with ASL literature. 


341. Shaping Public Opinion in 2012 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Nonfiction 
Prose Studies, Excluding Biography and Autobi- 
ography. Presiding: Linda Camarasana, State Univ. 
of New York, Empire State Coll.; Susan H. Lurie, 
Rice Univ. 


1. “‘Fairness’: Theodore Roosevelt, the Occupy 
Movement, and Obama’s 2012 Campaign Rheto- 
ric,” Ludwig Deringer, RWTH Aachen Univ. 

2. “Illusory Dialogue and the Neoliberal State,” 
Juan Meneses, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 

3. “Cyberspace, War on Terror, and the Hypervis- 
ible Iranian Queer,” Sima Shakhsari, Wellesley 
Coll. 


342. Demons, Witches, and Other Objects 
of Hatred 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on 
Seventeenth-Century English Literature. Presid- 
ing: Nigel S. Smith, Princeton Univ. 


1. “Demonizing Heretics in the Print Culture of 
the English Revolution,” David Loewenstein, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

2. “Rewriting the Devil in Mid-Seventeenth- 
Century England,” Evan Labuzetta, Cambridge, 
MA 

3. “Sexual Monstrosity and Demonic Femininity 
in Early Modern Book Illustrations,” Stephanie 
Spoto, Univ. of Edinburgh 


343. All Ears: Listening as a Way of 
Understanding Literature 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Chiara Alfano, Univ. 
of Sussex 


Speakers: David Ben-Merre, State Univ. of New 
York, Buffalo State Coll.; Paul Gordon, Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder; May Peckham, Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis; Jessica Teague, Columbia Univ. 


This roundtable seeks to start a discussion on the 
interface between accounts of listening to litera- 
ture and listening as reading literature. Although 
the specific focus will be on literature and theory 
of the twentieth century, the roundtable will 
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resonate with all who are interested in learning to 
read with their ears. 


344. Animals in Twentieth- and Twenty- 
First-Century French Narratives: Distance 
and Closeness 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 313, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Alain Romestaing, 
Université Paris Descartes 


1. “Closer and Closer to the Animals: Jules 
Renard, Louis Pergaud, and Maurice Genevoix 
(1894-1938),” Alain Schaffner, Université Sor- 
bonne Nouvelle-Paris 3 

2. “Jean-Loup Trassard: So That Animals ‘Walk 
among Our Thoughts,’” Alain Romestaing 

3. “Of Dogs and Men: Jean Rolin’s Return to 
the Wild World,” André A. Benhaim, Princeton 
Univ. 


345. Why Teach Literature? 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Constitution Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 
ing of Literature. Presiding: John Paul Riquelme, 
Boston Univ. 


1. “The Embodied Classroom,” Patricia Yaeger, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

2.“Why Teach What You Already Know?” Jean- 
Michel Rabaté, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


346. Eat Your Vegetables (before They Eat 
You!): Plants in Fiction and Culture 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the College English Associa- 
tion. Presiding: Randy Laist, Goodwin Coll. 


«ce 


1.“‘Myself, As of Some Plant’: American Panthe- 
ism, Decentralized Consciousness, and Disindi- 
viduation,” Richard Hardack, Berkeley, CA 

2. “The Wheat Strikes Back: Capitalism and Na- 
ture in Frank Norris’s Epic of Wheat,” Kathryn 
Dolan, Missouri Univ. of Science and Tech. 

3. “From Corn-u-copia to Corn-o-phobia: How 
an American Symbol of Humility Became a Pow- 
erful Symbol of Horror,” Lorraine Burdett, Univ. 
of New South Wales 


347. The Miraculous 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on 


Seventeenth-Century French Literature. Presiding: 
Héléne Bilis, Wellesley Coll. 


PAVE 


1.“A More Modern Merveilleux: Machine Plays 
at the Hétel Guénégaud (1673-81),” Jan Clarke, 
Durham Univ. 

2. “André Félibien’s Miraculous Descriptions: Vi- 
sions of the Heavenly Jerusalem in the Divertisse- 
ments de Versailles (1676),” Benoit Bolduc, New 
York Univ. 

3. “Miraculous Conversions,” Allison Stedman, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Charlotte 


348. The Divided Spectators of Postcolonial 
Cinema 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Film. Pre- 
siding: Siobhan S. Craig, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities 

1. “The Politics of Silence: Charlie Chaplin, Silent 
Cinema, and the British Empire,” Donna Kornha- 
ber, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

2. “Enlightening the Other: The Question of 
Audience in Angels on the Streets,” Kelly Y. Jeong, 
Univ. of California, Riverside 

3. “Inverting Cultural Otherness in Ulrike Ot- 
tinger’s Johanna d‘Arc of Mongolia,’ Shambhavi 
Prakash, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


349, Bildung in Late-Nineteenth-Century 
Germany 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 206, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 


and Early-Twentieth-Century German Literature. 
Presiding: David Pan, Univ. of California, Irvine 


1. “Against Maturation: Bildung and Nachhaltig- 
keit in Stifter,” Markus Wilczek, Harvard Univ. 

2. “From Bildungsmaschine to Willenserziehung: 
Nietzsche’s Project of ‘Heroic Minds,” Jennifer 
Ham, Univ. of Wisconsin, Green Bay 

3.“Schinkel’s Altes Museum as Bildungsmuseum? 
The Aesthetic Education of a National Commu- 
nity in Nineteenth-Century German Museum 
Culture,” Andrea Meyertholen, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 


For abstracts, write to dtpan@uci.edu. 


350. Puerto Rican Print Cultures 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 208, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Puerto Rican Literature and Culture. Presiding: 


Tomas Urayoan Noel, Univ. at Albany, State Univ. 
of New York 


NOMS 


1. “Letters of Bondage: Blackface and the Meren- 
gue Craze in El Ponceno, 1852-54,” Kahlil Chaar- 
Pérez, Harvard Univ. 

2. “The Linguistic Politics of Piri Thomas: Af- 
rican American Vernacular English and Racial 
Discourse in Down These Mean Streets,” Anne 
Garland Mahler, Emory Univ. 

3. “Poesia, imagen y tecnologia en Rizoma de 
Aurea Maria Sotomayor,” Juan Rodriguez, Geor- 
gia Inst. of Tech. 


Respondent: Rubén Rios Avila, Univ. of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 


351. Establishing a Research Agenda: 
Connecting with the K-12 Language 
Classroom 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 207, Hynes 

Program arranged bythe American Council on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Presiding: 
Martha Abbott, American Council on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Langs. 


1. “Establishing a Research Agenda for the Lan- 
guage Teaching Field,” Eileen Glisan, Indiana 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 

2.“Connecting the Research Agenda to the K-12 
Classroom and Teacher Preparation,” Dave McAI- 
pine, Univ. of Arkansas, Little Rock 


For PowerPoint presentations, visit www.actfl.org. 


352. Mistreated and Well-Treated 
Foreigners in Renaissance Italy 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 301, Hynes 
Program arranged by the American Association 


for Italian Studies. Presiding: Maria Esposito 
Frank, Univ. of Hartford 


1. “Interviews with Savages in Renaissance Ital- 
ian Writings,” Elena Daniele, Brown Univ. 

2. “From Well-Treated to Mistreatead: Gracia 
Nasi and Renaissance Italy,” Joseph Abraham 
Levi, George Washington Univ. 

3. “Miracles of Translation in Margery Kempe’s 
Rome,” Amanda A. Walling, Univ. of Hartford 


For abstracts, write to frank@hartford.edu. 


353. Avenues of Access: Digital Humanities 
and the Future of Scholarly Communication 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


A linked session arranged in conjunction with 
The Presidential Forum: Avenues of Access (112). 
Presiding: Michael Bérubé, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 
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1. “The Mirror and the LAMP,” Matthew 
Kirschenbaum, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 

2. “Access Demands a Paradigm Shift,” Cathy N. 
Davidson, Duke Univ. 

3. “Resistance in the Materials,” Bethany 
Nowviskie, Univ. of Virginia 


The news that digital humanities are the next big 
thing must come as a pleasant surprise to people 
who have been working in the field for decades. 
Yet only recently has the scholarly community at 
large realized that developments in new media 
have implications not only for the form but also 
for the content of scholarly communication. This 
session will explore some of those implications— 
for scholars, for libraries, for journals, and for the 
idea of intellectual property. 


354. Gender and Contingent Labor 
3:30-4:45 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Women’s Caucus for 
the Modern Languages and the MLA Committee 
on Contingent Labor in the Profession. Presiding: 
Elizabeth Landers, Univ. of Missouri, St. Louis 


1. “Telling the Contingent Story: Gender, Class, 
and Resistance,” Kirsten M. Christensen, Pacific 
Lutheran Univ.; Jane Harty, Pacific Lutheran Univ. 

2.“Feminized Responses to Powerlessness in the 
Contingent Workforce,” Alyson Bardsley, Coll. of 
Staten Island, City Univ. of New York 

3. “Third-Wave Feminism and Academic Feudal- 
ism in the New World Order,” Karen Lentz Madi- 
son, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


355. Germanic Philology and Linguistics 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 308, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Germanic Philology. Presiding: Ilona Vandergriff, 
San Francisco State Univ. 


1. “Meter in Late-Fourteenth-Century England: 
Chaucer and the Alliterative Revival,” Kristin 
Lynn Cole, Penn State Univ., University Park 

2.“The Compounding-Derivation Cline in Ger- 
manic: ‘Affixoids’ in German and Its Sister Lan- 
guages,” Torsten Leuschner, Ghent Univ. 

3. “Bah, Famous Last Words! Formulaic Expres- 
sions and Interjections in Semantic Analysis,” 
Thomas F. Shannon, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


356. Embodiment and Twentieth- and 
Twenty-First-Century Spanish Peninsular 
Culture 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 303, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Spanish Literature. Presiding: Susan 
Martin-Marquez, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. “Inscribing and Scratching the Spectral and 
Material Past on the Surface of the Skin in Almo- 
dévar’s Los abrazos rotos (2009) and La piel que 
habito (2011),” Julian Daniel Gutiérrez-Albilla, 
Univ. of Southern California 

2. “Skin to Skin, Body to Body: The Politics of 
Embodied Othering in Najat El Hachmi’s La ca¢a- 
dora de cossos,” Martin Repinecz, Duke Univ. 

3. “Queer Embodiments and Queer (Re) Visions 
in the Photographic Work of David Trullo,” Gema 
Pilar Pérez-Sanchez, Univ. of Miami 


357. Reimagining the Romantic Imagination 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Keats-Shelley Associa- 
tion of America. Presiding: Alan Richardson, 
Boston Coll. 


1.“Wordsworthian Reimaginings: ‘Mental 
Spaces’ in The Prelude and Conceptual Blending 
Theory,” Mark Bruhn, Regis Univ. 

2. “John Thelwall’s Materialist Imagination,” Yas- 
min Solomonescu, Univ. of Notre Dame 

3. “Reading One’s Own Mind: Hazlitt, Cogni- 
tion, Fiction,” John Savarese, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 


358. Where in the World Is World Literature? 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on English Lit- 
erature Other Than British and American. Presid- 
ing: Joseph R. Slaughter, Columbia Univ. 


1.“Cavafy against Gibbon: Poetry and World 
History,” Natalie A. Melas, Cornell Univ. 

2. “Literature and the Uses of Incomprehension,” 
Sanjay Krishnan, Boston Univ. 

3. “Global English and Its Others,” Aamir R. 
Mufti, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


359. Thinking Literature from Latin 
America: The Question of the Critic 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 205, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Latin American Literature. Presiding: 
Ignacio Sanchez-Prado, Washington Univ. in St. 
Louis 


1. “Estudios literarios en América Latina: Imagi- 
narios y cartografias,” Mabel E. Morafia, Wash- 
ington Univ. in St. Louis 


PMLA 


2. “Los trépicos de la hispanidad: Pedro Salinas 
en Puerto Rico,” Jose Luis Venegas, Wake Forest 
Univ. 

3. “El escritor como critico, el critico como es- 
critor: Los ensayos de Luis Loayza y el canon de 
la literatura peruana,” Luis Hernan Castaneda, 
Middlebury Coll. 

4. “Por un pensamiento ‘menor’ de la identidad 
en México: El legado intelectual de Jorge Aguilar 
Mora,” Adela E. Pineda Franco, Boston Univ. 


For abstracts, write to isanchez@artsci.wustl.edu 
after 1 Nov. 


360. Alternative Voices of the Mediterranean 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Twentieth-Century Literature. 
Presiding: Marcel H. Cornis-Pope, Virginia Com- 
monwealth Univ.; Bernardo Piciche, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ. 


1.“Andalusian Tropes: Utopian Transnational- 
isms in Nabile Fares and Salim Bachi,” Edwige 
Tamalet Talbayev, Yale Univ. 

2.“Nouvelles formes de métissage et de luttes 
sexuelles: Renegotiations of Sexual Dissidence in 
New (Queer) Francophone Literature Emerging 
from the Maghreb,” William J. Spurlin, Brunel 
Univ., London 

3. “Ayla Kutlu’s Women’s Epic: Rewriting West 
and East, Tradition and Novelty,” Eda Dedebas, 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 


361. Video Games 

3:30-4:45 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Division on Popular 
Culture. Presiding: Hillary L. Chute, Univ. of Chi- 
cago 

1. “Playful Aesthetics,” Mary Flanagan, Dart- 
mouth Coll. 

2. “Losing the Game: Gamification and the Pro- 
cedural Aesthetics of Systemic Failure,” Patrick 
Jagoda, Univ. of Chicago 

3.“Acoustemologies of the Closet: The Wizard, 
the Troll, and the Fortress,” William Cheng, Har- 
vard Univ. 


362. Performing Urbanisms 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Drama. Pre- 
siding: Brian Eugenio Herrera, Princeton Univ. 


127.5 


1.“‘Okupa teatral’:; Contemporary Spanish 
American Plays for Abandoned Spaces,” Ilka 
Kressner, Univ. at Albany, State Univ. of New York 

2. “Waiting for Godot in New Orleans: Perform- 
ing a Suspended Urbanism,” Alys Moody, Univ. of 
Oxford, Jesus Coll. 

3. “Performing Resistance and Complicity in 
Working-Class Theater,” Nimanthi Rajasingham, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


363. African Testimonial Literature 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on African 


Literatures. Presiding: Joya F. Uraizee, Saint Louis 
Univ. 


ce 


1.“‘Use Beginning, Middle, and End’: Testimo- 
nial Narrative as Reintegrative Therapy in Delia 
Jarrett-Macauley’s Moses, Citizen and Me,” Kim- 
berly Nance, Illinois State Univ. 

2. “New Lacunae: Silence and the Child Soldier,” 
Tamara Moellenberg, Univ. of Oxford, Brasenose 
Coll. 

3. “In the Shadow of Rwanda: Boubacar Boris 
Diop, Tierno Monénembo, and Véronique Tadjo 
and the Literature of Testimony,” James D. B. Mc- 
Corkle, Hobart and William Smith Colls. 

4,“Contested Testimonials: Child Soldier Mem- 
oirs,” Jessica Roberts, Queen’s Univ. 


364. Cultures of the Arab Uprisings 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 201, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Arabic Lit- 


erature and Culture. Presiding: Christopher Mick- 
lethwait, Saint Edward’s Univ. 


1. “Revolution as Archive: Egypt’s Uprising in 
Arab Fiction and Poetry,” Tahia Abdel Nasser, 
American Univ. in Cairo 

2. “Between Tahrir and “Tahrir’: Some Paradoxes 
of Memorializing a Revolution in Real Time,” 
Margaret Litvin, Boston Univ. 

3. “The Unsettling Languages of the Arab Street: 
The Genuine and the Duplicate,” Muhsin J. al- 
Musawi, Columbia Univ. 

4. “Discourses of Uprising,” Ken Seigneurie, Si- 
mon Fraser Univ., Surrey 


For abstracts, visit www.kseigneurie.com. 


365. Early Medieval Materialisms 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Old English 
Language and Literature. Presiding: Roy M. Li- 
uzza, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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1.“Conceptions of Embodied Subjectivity in 
Monastic Miscellanies,” Renée R. Trilling, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

2. “Relics and Biopower: The Materiality of Saint 
Edward the Martyr’s Lung,” Rachel Anderson, 
Grand Valley State Univ. 

3. “Building Anti-Semitism in Bede,” Kathy M. 
Lavezzo, Univ. of lowa 


366. Goethe “als Vermittler”: Writing and 
Mediation 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Goethe Society of North 


America. Presiding: Claudia Brodsky, Princeton 
Univ. 


1. “The Construction of the Scientist in Goethe’s 
Farbenlehre,’ Christian Pinawin, Northwestern 
Univ. 

2. “Versuch and Vorsatz in Goethe’s Wahlver- 
wandtschaften: Two Types of Ironic Narration,” 
Jake Fraser, Univ. of Chicago 

3. “The Experience of Mediation: Goethe’s ‘Ex- 
periment’ as Aesthesis,” Christian Jany, Princeton 
Univ. 


Respondent: Claudia Brodsky 


367. The Other Side of Psychoanalysis 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Psychoana- 
lytic Association. Presiding: Vera J. Camden, Kent 
State Univ., Kent 


1. “New Approaches to Inwardness,” Lisa C. Rud- 
dick, Univ. of Chicago 

2.“An Accident of Hope: Anne Sexton’s Therapy 
Tapes,” Dawn Skorczewski, Emerson Coll. 

3, “Addiction and the Double Self,” T. R. Johnson, 
Tulane Univ. 


For abstracts, write to vcamden@kent.edu after 
1 Nov. 


368. Debt Theory 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Society for Critical 
Exchange. Presiding: Jeffrey R. Di Leo, Univ. of 
Houston, Victoria 

1. “Ranciére, Lazzarato, and the Politics of the In- 
debted Man,” Joshua Jordan, New York Univ. 

2. “Lines of Credit across ‘Deep Time,” Christian 
Moraru, Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro 

3. “Critical Debt,” Jeffrey R. Di Leo 


For abstracts, visit societyforcriticalexchange.org. 
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369. The Poetics of Print, 1961-Present 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Council of Literary 
Magazines and Presses. Presiding: Kaplan Harris, 
Saint Bonaventure Univ. 


1.“Gendered Modalities of Concrete Poetry: 
Vancouver, 1961-75,” Gregory Betts, Brock Univ. 

2. “The Persistence of Print: Chapbooks, Zines, 
and the Making of Contemporary Writing 
Cultures,” Sueyeun Juliette Lee, Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia 

3. “Ambient Stylistics: Tan Lin’s BlipSoak01 and 
the Poetics of Consumer Culture,” Dorothy J. 
Wang, Williams Coll. 

4. “The Gorgeous Nothings: Emily Dickinson’s 
Envelope Poems, an Artist Book,” Jen Bervin, Ver- 
mont Coll. of Fine Arts 


For abstracts, write to kharris@sbu.edu after 
15 Dec. 


370. Marxism and Modernist Studies Today 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jason Baskin, Univ. of 
Wyoming 

1. “Marxism and Form: Modernism, Language, 
Occupy,” Barrett Watten, Wayne State Univ. 

2.“The Work of Art in the Age of Its Real Sub- 
sumption under Capital,” Nicholas Mainey Brown, 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 

3. “The Poetics of Uneven Subsumption: Modern- 
ism and the Figuration of Capital,” Ruth Louise 
Jennison, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Friday, 4 January 
5:15 p.m. 


371. Visual Literacies: Word and Image in 
Tudor and Stuart Women’s Works 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Patricia Phillippy, 
Kingston Univ., London 


ae 


1.“‘By the Care and Industrie of the Lady Ann 
Clifford’: Proclaiming an Inheritance of Honor in 
the Visual and Textual Productions of Anne Clif- 
ford,” Jessica Malay, Univ. of Huddersfield 

2. “‘In Sara’s Lap’: Gender Inversion and Visual 
Iconography in Cary’s Tragedy of Mariam,” Bev- 
erly Van Note, Saint Edward’s Univ. 


PMLA 


3.“‘Wythe Maeden Quene a Maede Dyd Ende 
My Lyffe’: Visualizing Women in Royal Service,” 
Patricia Phillippy 
For abstracts, write to p.phillippy@kingston.ac.uk. 


372. Urban Ethnicity: Work, Protest, and 
the American Dream 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by MELUS: The Society for the 
Study of the Multi-Ethnic Literature of the United 
States. Presiding: Wenxin Li, State Univ. of New 
York, Suffolk Community Coll. 


1.“The American Dream and Ethnic Urban Re- 
alities,” Bonnie TuSmith, Northeastern Univ. 

2. “Super-Sizing the Sweet Fifteen: Ritual as 
Affluenza in Julia Alvarez’s Once upon a Quince- 
afiera: Coming of Age in the U.S.A.,” Sara Elizabeth 
Gerend, Aurora Univ. 

3. “American Multiethnic Women’s American 
Dream,” Lingyan Yang, Indiana Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 


Respondent: John Wharton Lowe, Univ. of Georgia 


373. Faith and Travel 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Religion. Presiding: James Hiester Najarian, 
Boston Coll. 


ae 


1.“‘Stories of East and West’: Missionary Travels 
and the Transoceanic Dimensions of Nineteenth- 
Century Literature,” Brian Yothers, Univ. of Texas, 
El Paso 

2. “Entering the “Third Dimension’: Stereoscopes, 
Virtual Tourism, and Religious Education in Sun- 
day Schools,” John Thomas, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

3. “Performing the Real: Twentieth-Century 
Travel Narratives and Faith,” Stacy Burton, Univ. 
of Nevada, Reno 


374. Prose Fiction as/against Poetry 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Prose Fic- 
tion. Presiding: Alex Woloch, Stanford Univ. 


1.“‘A Novel in Verse’: Is There a Problem?” Brian 
Geoffrey McHale, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

2.“The Narrative Apostrophe in the Contem- 
porary American Novel,” Katie Owens-Murphy, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 

3. “Poetic Metafiction: The New York Trilogy and 
Paul Auster’s Poetic Theory of the Novel,” Alys 
Moody, Univ. of Oxford, Jesus Coll. 


IOUT Bs 


375. Decadent Poetics 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Matthew David Potol- 
sky, Univ. of Utah 


1.“Chapter 11: Wilde’s Debts in The Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” Matthew David Potolsky 

2. “Pater’s Cosmos,” Megan L. Becker-Leckrone, 
Univ. of Nevada, Las Vegas 

3. “Dwindling Insouciance: The Decadent Narra- 
tor,” Richard Allen Kaye, Hunter Coll., City Univ. 
of New York 


For abstracts, write to m.potolsky@utah.edu after 
15 Nov. 


376. Cultures of Occupation and Boycott 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 309, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


West Asian Languages and Literatures. Presiding: 
Stephen Sheehi, Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 


1. “Poets of the Revolution: Archivists and Ac- 
tivists,” Tahia Abdel Nasser, American Univ. in 
Cairo 

2. “The Power of Poetry: Tunisian Writing and 
Regional Change,” Hamid Bahri, York Coll., City 
Univ. of New York 

3. “Boycott Politics: Culture, Solidarity, and Pal- 
estine,” Salah D. Hassan, Michigan State Univ. 


Respondent: Michelle Hartman, McGill Univ. 


For abstracts, write to hosam.aboul-ela@mail.uh 
edu. 


377. Henry James, Mark Twain, and 
Globalization 

5:15-6:30 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Mark Twain Circle of 
America and the Henry James Society. Presiding: 
James S. Leonard, The Citadel 

1. “Euromance of Reunion: Sir Walter Scott, 
Italy, and Tourism in Postbellum America,” Kaye 
Wierzbicki, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Global Empires of Sugar: Twain’s Sweetest 
Texts,” Kathryn Dolan, Missouri Univ. of Science 
and Tech. 

3. “Venice: Confluence of Images, Myth, and Vi- 
sion,” Harold Henry Hellwig, Idaho State Univ. 
For abstracts, visit honors.illinois.edu/files/ 
mtcircle/. 


378. Dada, Surrealism, and Colonialism 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 306, Hynes 


Friday, 4 January 


Program arranged by the Association for the 
Study of Dada and Surrealism. Presiding: Katha- 
rine Conley, Coll. of William and Mary 


1.“The Uncanny Orient of Weimar Berlin,” Mer- 
rill Cole, Western Ilinois Univ. 

2.“‘La Poesia Sorprendida’ or, The Surrealist Po- 
etic Imagination and Dictatorship in the Domini- 
can Republic, 1943-47,” Anthony D. Dawahare, 
California State Univ., Northridge 

3. “Return to Writing the Everyday and Its Colo- 
nial Ghosts in Marie Ndiaye’s Theater,” Martine 
Antle, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


379. Romantic Realism, Victorian Romance 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Vic- 
torian Period and the Division on the English 
Romantic Period. Presiding: Eileen Gillooly, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Maureen Noelle McLane, New York 
Univ. 


Speakers: lan Duncan, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley; Mary A. Favret, Indiana Univ., Bloomington; 
Catherine Mary Robson, New York Univ.; Her- 
bert F. Tucker, Univ. of Virginia 


Might Romanticists and Victorianists become 

one people? The job market asks our younger col- 
leagues to become hybrid Romanticist-Victorianist 
scholars. Yet crucial aspects of that hybridity have 
not been explored. Scholars will give five-minute 
“provocations,” address one another on the ge- 
neric topics of romance and realism, and open the 
topic for general discussion with the audience. 


380. Dating New Historicism 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
can Literature. Presiding: Brad Evans, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick 


Speakers: June Howard, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Eric William Lott, Univ. of Virginia; Wal- 
ter Benn Michaels, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; Alan 
Trachtenberg, Yale Univ.; Kenneth W. Warren, 
Univ. of Chicago 


This roundtable is designed to consider the signifi- 
cance of new-historicist approaches to American 
literature by bringing together a group of its most 
prominent practitioners and theorists to discuss 
their own early work. 
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381. Native American Literature, 
Indigenous Scientific Knowledge, and 
Environmental Justice 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for the Study 
of American Indian Literatures and the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Literature and the Environ- 
ment. Presiding: Janis A. Johnson, Univ. of Idaho 


1. “The Epistemological Consequences of Indig- 
enous Ecopoetics in the Work of Simon J. Ortiz, 
Robert J. Conley, and Leslie Marmon Silko,” Susan 
Berry Brill de Ramirez, Bradley Univ. 

2. “Mapping a Haunted Landscape,” Janet Fiskio, 
Oberlin Coll. 

3. “Birch Bark Paper and Simon Pokagon’s Eco- 
logical Media,” Jonathan Senchyne, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

4. “Ten Years after American Indian Literature, 
Environmental Justice, and Ecocriticism: New Di- 
rections in Global Indigenous Literary Studies,” 
Joni Adamson, Arizona State Univ. 


Respondent: Janis A. Johnson 


382. Enabling Access: Gower and 
Premodern Disability Studies 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Georgiana Donavin, 
Westminster Coll., UT 


1. “Blind Advocacy: John Gower and the Making 
of a Disability Canon,” Jonathan H. Hsy, George 
Washington Univ. 

2. “Blindness, Confession, and Re-membering 
in Gower’s Confessio Amantis,” Tory V. Pearman, 
Miami Univ., Hamilton 

3. “The Trentham Manuscript as Broken Prosthe- 
sis: Wholeness and Disability in Lancastrian En- 
gland,” Candace Barrington, Central Connecticut 
State Univ. 

4.“The Affects of the Aged: Gower’s Old Lover,” 
William Auther Youngman, Cornell Univ. 


383. The Archival Turn 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Richard Burt, Univ. 
of Florida 


1. “Against an Archival Politics of Visibility: 
Columbus on Paper and Screen,” Lauren Coats, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

2. “The Last Mann: Unpacking the Doctor Faus- 
tus Archive and Posthumous Publication,” Rich- 
ard Burt 


PMLA 


3. “Dueling Archives: Kempowski and Sara- 
mago,” Jeffrey D. Wallen, Hampshire Coll. 


384. What Is a Journal? Toward a Theory of 
Periodical Studies 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 
A special session 


Speakers: Ann Ardis, Univ. of Delaware, Newark; 
Sean Latham, Univ. of Tulsa; Dallas H. Liddle, 
Augsburg Coll.; James Mussell, Univ. of Birming- 
ham; Matthew Philpotts, Univ. of Manchester 


Research in periodical studies continues to flour- 
ish, yielding numerous projects that take the peri- 
odical as an object of inquiry in its own right. Yet 
the theoretical development of the field remains 
elusive. This session tackles this weakness, bring- 
ing together periodical scholars from different 
disciplines to address the fundamental conceptual 
issues raised by this vibrant new field. 


For position papers, visit www.ru.nl/esprit/ after 
1 Nov. 


385. The Mechanics of Fictional World 
Making 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anna Henchman, 
Boston Univ. 


1.“Poiesis: World Literature and the Creation of 
Literary Worlds,” Martin Puchner, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Partial Magic: The Phenomenology of Re- 
alism,” Elaine Auyoung, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

3. “Worlds Enough,” Elaine C. Freedgood, New 
York Univ. 


386. Peripheral Places of Memory in Spain 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 207, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Enric Bou, Universita 
Ca’ Foscari di Venezia 


1.“Erasing Memories: The Fight for Recovery in 
Catalan Literature (Jess Moncada, Emili Teixi- 
dor, Jaume Cabré),” Enric Bou 

2. “Galician Contrafactual Fiction: Shapes of the 
Future in Past Postmodernist Fiction,” Alejandro 
Alonso, Brooklyn Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3. “From Fishing Boats to Facebook: Charting 
Memory in Kirmen Uribe’s Bilbao—New York- 
Bilbao,” David Colbert, Williams Coll. 


387. Italian Cinema: Death or Rebirth? 
5:15—6:30 p.m., 209, Hynes 


W275 


Program arranged by the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian. Presiding: Ryan Calabretta- 
Sajder, Middlebury Coll. 


1.“Masculinity and Madness: Cross-Disciplinary 
Perspectives on Contemporary Italian Cinema,” 
Colleen Marie Ryan-Scheutz, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

2. “Violence as Entertainment: Sorrentino and 
Tornatore in Dialogue with Tarantino and Mei- 
relles,” Claudia Consolati, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

3. “Unfinished Business: Screening the Italian 
Mafia in the New Millennium,” Dana E. Renga, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

4.“Nouvelle Vague and Intimism in a Meeting of 
Fiction and Reality in the Cinema of Mimmo Ca- 
lopresti,” Elisabetta Sanino D’Amanda, Rochester 
Inst. of Tech. 


For profiles and abstracts, visit rcalabretta.blogs 
.rice.edu/aati-at-the-mla-italian-cinema-death-or- 
rebirth/. 


388. National Literatures 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Luso- 
Brazilian Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Cristina Ferreira-Pinto Bailey, Washington and 
Lee Univ. 


1.“O caipira decodificado: Monteiro Lobato ea 
identidade nacional dentro e fora da vanguarda,” 
Daniella Silva, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Redefining the National in the Age of Glo- 
balization: Changes in Multivisional Identities of 
Brazilian Cities,” Susan Canty Quinlan, Univ. of 
Georgia 

3. “The Cultural and the Political: The Fallacy of 
National Literatures,” Vanessa Valdés, City Coll., 
City Univ. of New York 

4. “Nation, Nationalism, National Literatures: 
Que Brasil é esse?” Cristina Ferreira-Pinto Bailey 


For abstracts, write to pinto-baileyac@wlu.edu. 


389. The Postcommunicative Context and 
Twenty-First-Century Faculty Members 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 
ing of Language. Presiding: Fernando Rubio, Univ. 
of Utah 

1. “Rethinking Communicative Competence as 
Textual Competence,” Hiram H. Maxim, Emory 
Univ. 

2. “The Relation between Teacher Expectations 
and Roles and Language Learning in a Postcom- 
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municative Context,” Gwendolyn Barnes-Karol, 
Saint Olaf Coll.; Maggie Broner, Saint Olaf Coll. 

3. “Assessment Practices in the Postcommunica- 
tive Era: A Multiliteracies Perspective,” Beatrice 
Dupuy, Univ. of Arizona; Kate Paesani, Wayne 
State Univ.; Heather Willis Allen, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 


390. Troubling Culture across Rhetorics 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the History 
and Theory of Rhetoric and Composition. Presid- 
ing: Michael F. Bernard-Donals, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


1. “Black, Jewish, Mizrahi Power: Repurposing 
Panther Culture,” Janice Fernheimer, Univ. of 
Kentucky 

2. “Hospitality: The Rhetoricality of Culture,” Di- 
ane Davis, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

3. “Culture, Mystifications, Paradoxes,” Ralph 
Cintron, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 


391. Networked Chicanas/os 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Chicana 
and Chicano Literature. Presiding: Domino Renee 
Perez, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


1.“‘Machete Don’t Text’: Robert Rodriguez’s Me- 
dia Ecologies,” William Orchard, Colby Coll. 

2. “Convergence Cultura? Reevaluating New 
Media Scholarship through a Latina/o Literary 
Blog, La Bloga,” Jennifer Lozano, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana 

3. “César Chavez's Video Library; or, Farm Work- 
ers and the Secret History of New Media,” Curtis 
Frank Marez, Univ. of California, San Diego 


392. Translation Unbound: Poetics of the 
Unlost 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 308, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century German Literature. Presiding: Leslie 
Morris, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


1. “Translation and the Mimetic Avant-Garde,” 
Kimberly Quiogue Andrews, Yale Univ. 

2. “Goethe and/in Hebrew, 1967,” Tamar 
Abramov, Univ. of Chicago 

3. ““The Only Great Hope’: Gerhard Richter’s 
Translation of History,” Amir Eshel, Stanford 
Univ. 
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393. Representations of Criminality and 
Banditry in Mexican Literature and Culture 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Mexican Cultural and Literary Studies. Presiding: 
Juan Carlos Ramirez-Pimienta, San Diego State 
Univ. 


1.“Paramilitares, contrabandistas, bandidos y 
barbaros: El soberano y el estado,” Rafael Acosta 
Morales, Cornell Univ. 

2. “De léperos y mendigos: La criminalizacion 
del ocio en Angel de Campo,” Jose Salvador Ruiz, 
Imperial Valley Coll., CA 

3. “Representations of the Border Region’s Crimi- 
nal Underworld in Rosario Sanmiguel’s Bajo el 
puente,” Megan Thornton, John Carroll Univ. 

4. “Forensic Discourse and the Logic of Sensa- 
tionalism in Roberto Bolafo’s 2666,” Sergio Del- 
gado, Harvard Univ. 


394. Reforming Doctoral Study 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Task Force on 
Doctoral Study in Modern Language and Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Russell A. Berman, Stanford Univ. 


Speakers: Carlos J. Alonso, Columbia Univ.; Lanisa 
Kitchiner, Howard Univ.; David Laurence, MLA; 
Bethany Nowviskie, Univ. of Virginia; Eliza- 

beth M. Schwartz, San Joaquin Delta Coll., CA; 
Sidonie Ann Smith, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Kathleen Woodward, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 


Doctoral study faces multiple pressures, including 
profound transformations in higher education and 
the academic job market, changing conditions for 
new faculty members, the new media of scholarly 
communication, and placements in nonfaculty 
positions. These and other factors question the 
viability of conventional assumptions regarding 
doctoral education. 


395. Nabokov and American Literature: 
Intertexts and Influence 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Vladimir 
Nabokov Society. Presiding: Christopher A. Link, 
State Univ. of New York, New Paltz 


1. “The Indeterminate Double in Nabokov and 
Poe,” Mark Noble, Georgia State Univ. 

2.“Henry James and Vladimir Nabokov: Male 
Libido and Female Sexual Precocity in Lolita and 
What Maisie Knew,” Afrin Zeenat, Univ. of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville 


PMLA 


3. “Nabokov and Edmund Wilson: When Friends 
Turn Enemies,” Catharine Theimer Nepomnyash- 
chy, Barnard Coll. 

4. “Reverse-Engineering the Elephant: Nabokov 
as Seen through Contemporary American Litera- 
ture,” Juan Martinez, Lebanon Valley Coll. 


For abstracts, visit web.utk.edu/~sblackwe/ 
nabamerican.htm. 


396. Black Poetics 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Black Amer- 
ican Literature and Culture. Presiding: Jennifer 
DeVere Brody, Stanford Univ. 


Speakers: Marcellus Blount, Columbia Univ.; Meta 
DuEwa Jones, Univ. of Texas, Austin; John Keene, 
Northwestern Univ. 


This roundtable discusses new work in black poet- 
ics. More specifically, panelists will attend to ques- 
tions of form and formalism in various genres. 
Statements will be brief to allow for audience 
participation and dialogue. How and why might it 
be useful to think about “black aesthetics” in the 
current moment? 


397. Imagine a World without Animals? 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 206, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century French Literature. Presiding: Eliane F. 
DalMolin, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 


1.“Présence et absence de l’animal: Histoire, 
études et débats,” Anne Simon, Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique 

2.“Lanimal (tout) contre la solitude dans la litté- 
rature contemporaine,” Eliane F. DalMolin 

3.“Animalization, Empathy, and Disgust: Muriel 
Barbery’s L’élégance du hérisson, Kathleen Robin 
Hart, Vassar Coll. 


For copies of papers, write to eliane.dalmolin@ 
uconn.edu after 20 Dec. 


398. Courtly World and Ecocriticism 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by the International Courtly 


Literature Society. Presiding: Albrecht Classen, 
Univ. of Arizona 


1. “The Role of the Lion as Civilizing Force in 
Chrétien de Troyes’s Yvain; ou, Le chevalier au 
lion,” Danielle Netzer, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 
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2.“Lapidary Economies: Courtly and Natural 
Riches in Remy Belleau’s Pierres précieuses and 
Bergerie,” Jessie Hock, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

3. “Hypnerotomachia Poliphili and the Nature of 
Desire,” Thomas Patrick Kealy, Colby-Sawyer Coll. 


399. Term Limits: The Language of the 
Presidential Campaign 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Language 
and Society. Presiding: Bruce W. Robbins, Colum- 
bia Univ. 


Speakers: David Bromwich, Yale Univ.; Donald E. 
Pease, Dartmouth Coll.; Hortense Jeanette Spill- 
ers, Vanderbilt Univ. 


Three perspectives by distinguished scholars on 
the language used by the candidates in the 2012 
presidential campaign. 


400. Iberia Unbound 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 303, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Medieval 


Hispanic Languages, Literatures, and Cultures. 
Presiding: Jean Dangler, Tulane Univ. 


1. “The Arabic Translation of Orosius: Texts and 
Contexts,” Adam E. Miyashiro, Richard Stockton 
Coll. of New Jersey 

2. “Literary Polysystems: Kalila wa Dimna’s 
Journey from the Eastern Mediterranean to the 
Court of Alfonso the Wise,” Jessica Zeitler, Univ. 
of Arizona 

3. “Constructing a Spanish Tristan Identity in 
Saga af Tristram ok Isodd,” Nahir Otafio Gracia, 
Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 

4. “Transconfessional Iberia: Erasures of Dog- 
matic Difference in Fourteenth-Century Spain,” 
Gregory S. Hutcheson, Univ. of Louisville 


401. Digital Archives and Their Margins 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Bibliography and Textual Studies. Presiding: Alan 
Galey, Univ. of Toronto; Katherine D. Harris, San 
José State Univ. 


1. “Echoes at Our Peril: Small Feminist Archives 
in Big Digital Humanities,” Katherine D. Harris 

2.“The Archipelagic Archive: Caribbean Studies 
on a Diff Key,” Alexander Gil, Univ. of Virginia 

3. “Universal Design and Disability in the Digi- 
tal Archive,” Karen Bourrier, Univ. of Western 
Ontario 
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4. “Digital Humanities and the Separation of Ac- 
cess, Ownership, and Reading,” Zachary Zimmer, 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit individual.utoronto.ca/ 
alangaley/files/MLA2013.pdf. 


402. Textual Landscapes 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Linguistic 


Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Laura Aull, 
Wake Forest Univ. 


1. “Image Schemas in Kafkaesque Space,” Mi- 
chael E. Huffmaster, Marlboro Coll. 

2.“There’s a ‘Here’ There: Strategies for Anchor- 
ing and Destabilizing Narrative Space,” Sabine D. 
Gross, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

3. “The Metaphorized Self in Narrative Space: A 
Corpus Analysis,” Donald E. Hardy, Univ. of Ne- 
vada, Reno 

4.“Wordplay and World Play: Projecting Fic- 
tional Worlds through Linguistic Creativity,” 
Martin Boyne, Trent Univ., Champlain Coll. 


For papers, write to jt96@buffalo.edu after 30 Nov. 


403. Eloge de la créolité: Twenty-Five Years 
Later 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Franco- 


phone Literatures and Cultures. Presiding: Renée 
Larrier, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. “Créolité: From Generations to Transforma- 
tions, from Negritude to the Tout-Monde,” Mylene 
Priam, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Creolization, Creoleness: Inclusions and Ex- 
clusions,” Holly Collins, Baylor Univ. 

3. “Antillanité, créolité, littérature-monde—une 
relation discontinue,’ Oana Panaite, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 


404. The Future of Chinese in the MLA 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 201, Hynes 

A linked session arranged in conjunction with the 
forum The Twenty-First-Century MLA: Reimag- 
ining the Order of Things (222). Presiding: Galal 
Walker, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

Speakers: Christopher M. Lupke, Washington 
State Univ., Pullman; Richard Jean So, Univ. of 
Chicago; Jing Tsu,. Yale Univ. 

This roundtable will consider the field of Chinese 
studies, its role and its future within the organiz- 
ing structure of the MLA. 
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405. New Liberalisms and Twenty-First- 
Century Culture 
5:15-6:30 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Marxist Literary Group. 
Presiding: Mathias Nilges, Saint Francis Xavier 
Univ. 

1.“New Liberalism and the New Workplace,” 
Sarah Brouillette, Carleton Univ. 

2. “Never Settle: Neoliberalism and the New 
Scarcity,” Andrew Pendakis, Univ. of Alberta 

3. “Liberal Environmentalism and Oil Democ- 
racy,” Imre Szeman, Univ. of Alberta 


406. Classroom Space and Cyberspace: 
Business Writing Transitions in Casual and 
Professional Communication 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for Business 
Communication. Presiding: Mahli Xuan Mechen- 
bier, Kent State Univ., Twinsburg 


1. “Green Wedding Dresses, Diving Elbow Drops, 
and Charles Dickens: Interns’ Transitions to Pro- 
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408. The Presidential Address 
6:45 p.m., Constitution Ballroom, Sheraton 
Presiding: Rosemary G. Feal, MLA 
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fessional Social Media Writing,” Robert McEach- 
ern, Southern Connecticut State Univ. 

2.“‘Sup, bro?’: (In)Formal Communication be- 
tween Student and Instructor in a Dual-Language 
Business Writing Setting,” Jordan N. Canzonetta, 
Northern Illinois Univ. 

3. “Assange and the Dirty Business of Technol- 
ogy: How Do We Teach E-ethics in Business 
Communications?” Katherine V. Wills, Indiana 
Univ.—Purdue Univ., Columbus 


407. Mothers in Theory 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 208, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Elissa Marder, Emory 
Univ. 

1. “Foucault’s Malthusian Mother,” Penelope 
Deutscher, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Reading Kang Sangjung’s Haha/Omoni 
(Mother),” Margherita R. Long, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Riverside 

3. “Dr. Schreber avec Shulamith Firestone,” An- 
drew C. Parker, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. Report of the Executive Director, Rosemary G. Feal 


2. The Presidential Address, Michael Bérubé, Penn State Univ., University Park, MLA President. 
Bérubé’s address, “How We Got Here,” weaves together two narrative threads, reviewing the intel- 
lectual trajectories that lead us to the study of language and literature as well as recent develop- 
ments in American higher education. Bérubé will argue for an expansive concept of the MLA as a 
scholarly society, in the belief that a too-narrow affiliation with subdisciplinary fields of specializa- 
tion has weakened the professoriat and contributed to the erosion of our working conditions. 


Reception immediately following. 
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7:00 p.m. 


409. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division on 
Chicana and Chicano Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 302, Hynes 


410. Cash Bar Arranged by the Rutgers 
University Department of English 


7:00~8:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


411. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on the English Romantic Period and the 
Division on the Victorian Period 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


411A. Cash Bar Arranged by the Friends 
and Colleagues of Eugene Vance (1934-2011) 


7:00-8:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


412. Cash Bar Arranged by the College of 
Humanities at the University of Arizona 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 304, Hynes 


413. Cash Bar Arranged by the University of 
Virginia English Department 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


414. Cash Bar Arranged by the Boston 
University English Department 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


415. Cash Bar Arranged by the Penn State 
University Department of English 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


416. Reception Arranged by the Stanford 
University English Department and the 
Division of Literatures, Cultures, and 
Languages 

7:00-8:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


417. Reception Arranged by the Yale 
University Department of English 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


418. A Reading by Soledad Puértolas 
7:00-8:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 

Presiding: Francisca Gonzalez-Arias, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Lowell 

Speaker: Soledad Puértolas, Real Academia de la 
Lengua 
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The contemporary Spanish novelist and short 
story writer Soledad Puértolas will read from her 
second novel, Bordeaux, and from her recent sto- 
ries, Francisca Gonzalez-Arias will read from her 
English translations of the author’s work. 


419. Global Shakespeares Open House 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 

Presiding: Peter S. Donaldson, Massachusetts Inst. 
of Tech. 

Global Shakespeares (globalshakespeares.org/) 

is a participatory multicentric project providing 
free online access to performances of Shakespeare 
from many parts of the world. The session features 
presentations and free lab tours of the MIT Hy- 
perStudio. 


420. Cash Bar Arranged by the University of 
New Hampshire English Department 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


421. Cash Bar Arranged by the Department 
of French and Italian, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 


422. Cash Bar Arranged by the American 
Literature Section 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Saturday, 5 January 
8:30 a.m. 


423. A Critical Past? 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence East, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
Century American Literature. Presiding: Lloyd P. 
Pratt, Univ. of Oxford 

1.“Cold War Melancholy, Cold War Hopes,” 
Christopher D. Castiglia, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 

2.“Midcentury Criticism and the Problem of the 
Individual,” Jennifer L. Fleissner, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

3. “Leslie Fiedler and the Myth and Symbol 
School,” Jonathan E. Freedman, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 
Respondent: Samuel Otter, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 
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424. Kierkegaard’s Legacies 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Presid- 
ing: Ursula Lindqvist, Harvard Univ. 


1. “Kierkegaard and the Postwar American Novel,” 


Scott Dill, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

2.“Anxiety and Social Security: Soren Kierke- 
gaard’s Legacy to the Welfare State,” Lasse Horne 
Kjeeldgaard, Soc. for Danish Language and Litera- 
ture 

3. “Modernism through Kierkegaard,” John N. 
Dudley, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

4. “Reading Blixen in the Light of Kierkegaard,” 
Mads Bunch, Univ. of Copenhagen 


For abstracts, visit scholar.harvard.edu/Lindqvist/ 
announcements. 


425. Numbers and Letters: Empirical 
Method in Literary Studies 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Methods 
of Literary Research. Presiding: James F. English, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1.“Enumerating and Visualizing Early English 
Print,” Robin Valenza, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 

2. “The Imaginative Use of Numbers,” Ted Un- 
derwood, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

3. “Being and Time Management,” Mark McGurl, 
Stanford Univ. 


426. Parsing World Literature in the 
Twenty-First Century: Alternatives to 
Period, Region, and Genre 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Twentieth-Century Literature. Pre- 
siding: Ramon Saldivar, Stanford Univ. 


Speakers: Carolyn Jursa Ayers, Saint Mary’s Univ., 
MN; Bella P. Brodzki, Sarah Lawrence Coll.; 

Wail S. Hassan, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; Eric 
Hayot, Penn State Univ., University Park; David L. 
Porter, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


For scholars and teachers of world literature in the 
twenty-first century, what are some conceptual 
alternatives for organizing acts of connection and 
comparison? How do we think outside the epis- 
temic structures represented in MLA divisional 
organization, for example? Participants and audi- 
ence members will share their thoughts and ideas 
on this issue. 
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427. Modernity or Postmodernity? 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Present-Day English Language. Presiding: Emil 
Volek, Arizona State Univ. 


1.“Knowing Kindness and Contiguous Strangers 
in Poetry of Witness,” Dale Tracy, Queen’s Univ. 

2.“Modernism and Postmodernism: Two Voices 
of Modernity,” Dulce M. Estevez, Arizona State 
Univ. 


428. Environment and Media 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for the 
Study of Literature and the Environment. Presid- 
ing: Rosario Michelle Ramirez Matabuena, Florida 
State Univ. 


1. “Visualizing Extremes: Photography and the 
Representation of Climate Change,” Karla McMa- 
nus, Concordia Univ. 

2. “Playing Nature,” Alenda Chang, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

3.“You Are Here: Locative Media and the National 
Park Experience,’ Alison Byerly, Middlebury Coll. 


429. Juan José Saer: Memory and Experience 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Mariana Amato, Univ. 
of Kentucky 


1.“La memoria y lo siniestro en Lugar, de Juan José 
Saer,” Jorgelina Fidia Corbatta, Wayne State Univ. 

2. “Flashback: Trauma, Narration, and Collec- 
tive Memory in Juan José Saer’s La grande,” Steve 
Dolph, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

3. “Todo de nuevo, otra vez: Juan José Saer y el 
cine del regreso,” Luigi Patruno, Harvard Univ. 

4. “Poesia de la experiencia,” Luis Othoniel Rosa, 
Duke Univ. 


For abstracts, write to mariana.amato@uky.edu 
after 1 Dec. 


430. Franco-American Literature of New 
England: New Perspectives on Place, 
Memory, and Identity 

8:30-9:45 a.m., 204, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Ann Blood, 
Salem State Univ. 


1.“A Language Remains,” Susan Pinette, Univ. of 
Maine, Orono 
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2.“Creating Franco-American Identity in the 
New Millennium: Normand Beaupré’s La Souil- 
lonne,” Elizabeth Duclos-Orsello, Salem State Univ. 

3. “Insights into Contemporary Franco-America 
in Rhea Cété-Robbins and Grégoire Chabot: Re- 
evaluating Memory, Identity, and Place,” Peggy 
Pacini, Université de Cergy-Pontoise 


431. Fault Lines in American Literary 
History 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Renker, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


Speakers: Dale Marie Bauer, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; Lawrence I. Buell, Harvard Univ.; Karin 
LaGrand Hooks, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; 
Robert S. Levine, Univ. of Maryland, College Park; 
Elizabeth Renker 


This roundtable will discuss particular “fault 
lines” in standard narratives of American literary 
history, including how we understand the political 
culture of the 1820s and 1830s; women novelists 
writing in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; literary historians from the 1890s; postbel- 
lum American poetry; and the current state of the 
disciplinary field vision. 


432. Aural Literature and Close Listening 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Michelle Nancy Levy, 
Simon Fraser Univ., Burnaby 


1. “The Case against Audiobooks,” Matthew Ru- 
bery, Univ. of London, Queen Mary Coll. 

2. “Aural Literacy in a Visual Era: Is Anyone Lis- 
tening?” Cornelius Collins, Fordham Univ., Bronx 

3. “Novel Sound Tracks and the Future of Hy- 
bridized Reading,” Justin St. Clair, Univ. of South 
Alabama 

4. “Poetry as MP3: PennSound, Poetry Record- 
ing, and the New Digital Archive,” Lisa A. Hollen- 
bach, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


For abstracts, write to mnl@sfu.ca. 


433. With and beyond Freud: Trauma and 
Collective Memory 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Rebecca A. Walsh, 
North Carolina State Univ. 

1.“Postmemory, Gender Identity, and Gertrude 
Stein’s Ida,” Jody L. Cardinal, State Univ. of New 
York, Old Westbury 
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2. “Exit Strategy for the Race Paradigm,” e. 
christi cunningham, Howard Univ. 

3. “Lacan, Trauma, and Social Psychosis: Read- 
ing A Visit from the Goon Squad,” Walter B. 
Kalaidjian, Emory Univ. 


434. Rethinking Comparison: Latin 
America and East Asia 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 203, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Andrea Sabine Bach- 
ner, Penn State Univ., University Park 


1. “The Coming Fusion: Imagining World His- 
tory in the Early Twentieth Century,” Christopher 
Paul Bush, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Peripheral Sinographers: First Latin Ameri- 
can Accounts of China,” Rosario Hubert, Harvard 
Univ. 

3. “Cannibalism and (Counter)Culture: China 
and Latin America,” Andrea Sabine Bachner 


435. Violence and the Black Child in the 
Post-Civil-Rights United States 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jennifer Griffiths, 
New York Inst. of Tech., Manhattan 


1.““My Portrait Was Gold’: Resiliency and the 
Crisis of the Black Child’s Image in Dael Orland- 
ersmith’s The Gimmick,” Jennifer Griffiths 

2.““The Least of These’: The Spectacle of Violence 
and the Black Child in For Colored Girls and Pre- 
cious,” Carol E. Henderson, Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark 

3. “The Absence of Violence: Black Childhood 
and Confession in Leaving Atlanta,” GerShun 
Avilez, Yale Univ. 


436. Radical Environmentalism and 
Ecoterrorism in Post-1945 American 
Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Zackary Vernon, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


1. “Between Anarchy and Activism: Ecoterror- 
ist Philosophy in Edward Abbey’s The Monkey 
Wrench Gang,” Zackary Vernon 

2. “Saving the World in Science Fiction: Radical 
Environmentalism, Violence, and Nonviolence in 
Avatar and A Door into Ocean,” Christy Tidwell, 
South Dakota School of Mines and Tech. 

3. “The Radical Scene: Place, Space, and Eco- 
tage; or, The Megamachine in the Garden,” David 
Aitchison, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
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437. Wit, Inspiration, and Fancy: The Early 
Modern Poetic Thought 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Michael Ursell, Univ. 
of California, Santa Cruz 


1. “Inspiration as Work in the Faerie Queene,” 
Stephen Guy-Bray, Univ. of British Columbia 

2. “Eve’s Imagination: Fancy, Reason, and the 
Genesis of Poetry,” Jenna Lay, Lehigh Univ. 

3.“‘Prodigies of Wit and Pietie’: Poetic Careers 
after Donne’s Poems, by J. D. (1635),” Erin McCar- 
thy, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


Respondent: Michael Ursell 


438. Non-Tenure-Track Faculty Members in 
the Modern Languages: Issues and Directions 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Contingent Labor in the Profession. Presiding: 
Glenn Levine, Univ. of California, Irvine 


Speakers: Dorothea Heitsch, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; Karen Lentz Madison, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; Maria Shine Stewart, John 
Carroll Univ. 


Members of the MLA Committee on Contingent 
Labor in the Profession will present a special joint 
issue of the ADE and ADFL bulletins titled Non- 
Tenure-Track Faculty Members in the Modern Lan- 
guages: Issues and Directions. Discussion will focus 
on the trends in contingent labor identified in the 
special issue and ways in which departments and 
faculty members can respond to these trends. 


439. Emotions and Affects in Twentieth- 
and Twenty-First-Century Spanish Culture 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 209, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century Spanish Literature. Presiding: Luisa Elena 
Delgado, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1.“Emotions, Historical Memory, and the Na- 
tional Essay,” Javier Krauel, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder 

2.“Emotional Texts: Reading Luis Cernuda’s 
Mexico,” Enrique Alvarez, Florida State Univ. 

3. “Si me pasa a mi, te pasa a ti y también al ope- 
rario, German Labrador Méndez, Princeton Univ. 


440. How I Got Started in Digital 
Humanities: New Digital Projects from 
DHCommons 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 
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A special session. Presiding: Ryan Cordell, North- 
eastern Univ.; Katherine Singer, Mount Holyoke 
Coll. 


Speakers: Gert Buelens, Ghent Univ.; Sheila T. Ca- 
vanagh, Emory Univ.; Malcolm Alan Compitello, 
Univ. of Arizona; Gabriel Hankins, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia; Alexander C. Y. Huang, George Washington 
Univ.; Kevin Quarmby, Emory Univ.; Lynn Ramey, 
Vanderbilt Univ.; Matthew Schultz, Vassar Coll. 
This digital roundtable aims to give insight into 
challenges and opportunities for new digital hu- 
manists: Instead of presenting polished projects, 
panelists will share their experiences as develop- 
ing DH practitioners working through research 
and pedagogical obstacles. Each participant will 
present lightning talks and then discuss the proj- 
ects in more detail at individual tables. 


For abstracts, visit ryan.cordells.us/mla13-how-i- 
got-started-in-DH after 1 Jan. 


441. Disability in Jane Eyre: The Madwoman 
and the Blindman 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth J. Donald- 

son, New York Inst. of Tech., Old Westbury; Julia 
Miele Rodas, Bronx Community Coll., City Univ. 
of New York 


1. “From Custodial Care to Caring Labor: Care- 
giving in Jane Eyre,” Chris Gabbard, Univ. of 
North Florida 

2. “Illness, Disability, and Recognition in Jane 
Eyre,” Susannah B. Mintz, Skidmore Coll. 

3. “Visions of Rochester,” Martha Stoddard 
Holmes, California State Univ., San Marcos 


Respondent: Lennard J. Davis, Univ. of Illinois, 
Chicago 


For abstracts, write to edonalds@nyit.edu. 


442. Reading Aloud to Revise: Exploring 
the Role of Intonation in Silent Written 
Language 

8:30-9:45 a.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Peter Elbow, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


Reading aloud to revise is a celebrated practice, 
but it is too little taught as a concrete skill and too 
little analyzed from a linguistic point of view. In 
this workshop, participants will explore this valu- 
able teaching technique. We will work on sample 
passages by reading them aloud with attention to 
rhythm and sound and will analyze the linguistics 
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of intonation to show why the tongue is a reliable 
guide to strong clear prose. 


For two chapters from Elbow’s recent book, write 
to elbow@english.umass.edu. 


443. Love and Its Discontents 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Erwin R. Rosinberg, 
Emory Univ. 


1. “(Black) Love,” Sharon Patricia Holland, Duke 
Univ. 

2. “Foucault and Sedgwick: A Dialogue on Love,” 
Lynne Huffer, Emory Univ. 


3." "I Love You’: Fantasy, Temporality, and the Pol- 
itics of Love,” Ashley Shelden, Kennesaw State Univ. 


444, The Kafka Factor in Post-Holocaust 
Film and Literature - 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 313, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Marie Luise Caputo- 
Mayr, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 

Speakers: Susan Jacobowitz, Queensborough 
Community Coll., City Univ. of New York; Keith 
Leslie Johnson, Augusta State Univ.; Primus- 
Heinz Kucher, Universitat Klagenfurt; Ido Lewit, 
Tel Aviv Univ.; Martin Modlinger, Univ. of Bre- 
men; Lynn Louise Wolff, Univ. of Stuttgart 


Respondent: Dagmar C. G. Lorenz, Univ. of IIli- 
nois, Chicago 

The influence of Kafka’s work on post-1945 litera- 
ture, graphic art, and film (Welles) about existen- 
tial uncertainty. Reactions to inhumane power 
and bureaucracies (biopolitical view, literary 
historiography): Adler, Coetzee, Hilsenrath, Rush- 
die, Sebald. Graphic art by Bechtel, Satrapi, Shaun 
Tan, and Yang. Kafka—prescient of the Holocaust? 


For abstracts, visit www.kafkasocietyofamerica.org. 


445. Mobile Texts to Performative 
Adaptations: Fresh Looks at Editing 
Medieval and Renaissance Poetry and Music 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for Textual 
Scholarship. Presiding: Dario Del Puppo, Trinity 
Coll., CT 


1. “Mobile Texts and Local Options: Geography 
and Editing,” H. Wayne Storey, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

2. “You Can Say That Again: The Transmission of 
Old French Refrains,” Daniel E. O’Sullivan, Univ. 
of Mississippi 
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3. “Renaissance Instrumentalists as Translators,” 
Victor Coehlo, Boston Univ.; Keith Polk, Univ. of 
New Hampshire, Durham 


For abstracts, write to dario.delpuppo@trincoll 
.edu after 10 Dec. 


446. Language Program Evaluation: Goals 
and Accountability in Language, Culture, 
and Literary Studies 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 207, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Association 
of University Supervisors and Coordinators. Pre- 
siding: Nicole Mills, Harvard Univ.; John Norris, 
Georgetown Univ. 


1. “Responding to Accountability Mandates in the 
Humanities: One Foreign Language Department’s 
Response,” Heidi Byrnes, Georgetown Univ. 

2.“Reframing Assessment: ‘Glocal’ Innovation 
and Accountability,” Theodore Joseph Cachey, 
Univ. of Notre Dame 

3. “Using Empowerment Evaluation to Promote 
Change in the “Two-Tiered’ System,” Alessandro 
Zannirato, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 


447. O'Neill and Postcolonialism 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Eugene O’Neill Soci- 
ety. Presiding: J. Chris Westgate, California State 
Univ., Fullerton 


1.“Memory, Reversion, and Race: An Exploration 
of Double Consciousness in Eugene O’Neill’s Em- 
peror Jones,” Jason Kordich, California State Univ., 
Fullerton 

2.“The Emperor’s Remains,” Katie Johnson, Mi- 
ami Univ., Oxford 

3. “Staging Marco Millions in ‘Postcolonial’ 
China,” Xuefeng Zhu, Nanjing Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.eugeneoneillsociety.org. 


448. Italy in the Mediterranean 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 307, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Medieval 
and Renaissance Italian Literature. Presiding: Ber- 
nardo Piciche, Virginia Commonwealth Univ. 


“ce 


1.““Italia mia’: Petrarch’s Ideal beyond Litera- 
ture,” Roberto Pesce, Tulane Univ. 

2. “Mediterranean Renaissance: Humanists, Mer- 
chants, and Historians between Italy and Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik),” Filippo Naitana, Quinnipiac Univ. 

3. “Castiglione’s Mediterranean: Alexander the 
Great and Charles V in II cortegiano,” Andrea 
Moudarres, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
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4. “The Mediterraneity of Leo Africanus and the 
Role of an Epilogue,” Martino Lovato, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 


449. Curated and Curating Lives 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Autobiogra- 
phy, Biography, and Life Writing. Presiding: Julie 
Rak, Univ. of Alberta 

1.“Curating Lives: Museums, Archives, Online 
Sites,” Alison Booth, Univ. of Virginia 

2.“Curating Confession: The Intersection of 
Communicative Capitalism and Autobiography 
Online,” Anna Poletti, Monash Univ. 

3. “Digital Dioramas: Curating Life Narratives 
on the World Wide Web,” Laurie McNeill, Univ. of 
British Columbia 

4. “Archive of Addiction: Augusten Burroughs’s 
Dry: In Pictures,” Nicole M. Stamant, Agnes Scott 
Coll. 


For abstracts, write to jrak@ualberta.ca. 


450. Archaic Returns: Alchemies of Old and 
New Media 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Other Arts. Presiding: Elissa Marder, Emory 
Univ. 


1.“A Sub-sublibrarian for the Digital Archive,” 
Jamie Jones, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

2.“Gangs of New York: Fetishizing the Archive, 
from Benjamin to Scorsese,” Melissa Tuckman, 
Princeton Univ. 

3. “Pocket Wireless and the Shape of Media to 
Come, 1899-1920,” Grant Wythoff, Princeton Univ. 


451. Scholarly Journals: New Challenges 
and Opportunities 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Delegate Assem- 
bly. Presiding: Ana-Maria Medina, Metropolitan 
State Coll. of Denver 


Speakers: Lois Bacon, EBSCO; Marshall J. Brown, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle; Stuart Alexander 
Day, Univ. of Kansas; Judy Luther, Informed Strat- 
egies; Dana D. Nelson, Vanderbilt Univ.; Joseph 
Paul Tabbi, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; Bonnie 
Wheeler, Southern Methodist Univ. 


Changes are happening to the scholarly journal, 
a fundamental institution of our professional life. 
New modes of communication open promising 
possibilities, even as financial challenges to print 
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media and education make this time difficult. A 
panel of editors, publishers, and librarians will ad- 
dress these topics, carrying forward a discussion 
begun at the 2012 Delegate Assembly meeting. 


452. Watching the World: Early Modern 
Spectatorship beyond Theater 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on 


Seventeenth-Century French Literature. Presiding: 
Claire B. Goldstein, Miami Univ., Oxford 


1.“Beholding Anxiety: Poussin and the Snake,” 
Juliette Cherbuliez, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

2. “‘Avec confusion j'ai vu cent fois tes feintes’: 
Spectatorship, Spectacle, and Belief according to 
Diocletian, Rotrou, and Pascal,” Hall Bjornstad, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 

3. “Mapping Knowledge in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury: Painting Versailles and Dutch Cities,” Har- 
riet Stone, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 


Respondent: Claire B. Goldstein 


For abstracts, write to goldstc@muohio.edu after 
15:Dec 


453. Victorian Attention 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Victo- 
rian Period. Presiding: William A. Cohen, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 


1.“Book Butterfly, Browser, English Reader,” 
Debra Gettelman, Coll. of the Holy Cross 

2. “Brain Training: Victorian Experiments in 
Bibliotherapy and Creativity,” Vanessa Ryan, 
Brown Univ. 

3.“On Being Interested,” Lucy Hartley, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


For abstracts, write to eg48@columbia.edu after 
1 Dec. 


454. Mathematics in the “Goethezeit” 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 303, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Goethe Society of North 
America and the Division on Eighteenth- and 
Early-Nineteenth-Century German Literature. 
Presiding: John H. Smith, Univ. of Waterloo 


1. “Lichtenberg’s Differential Calculus of Meta- 
phor,” Anthony Mahler, Univ. of Chicago 

2.“The Analysis of the Infinite,” Howard M. 
Pollack-Milgate, DePauw Univ. 

3.“Mathemathics, Hermeneutics, Transcendence: 
Jacobi’s Uber die Lehre des Spinoza,” Stephan 
Mihr, Univ. of Pretoria 
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455. The Parchment of Kashmir 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 206, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
South Asian Languages and Literatures. Presiding: 
Nyla Ali Khan, Univ. of Oklahoma 


1.“Mission Kashmiriyat: Paradise Lost and (Re)- 
Gained?” Alpana Sharma, Wright State Univ. 

2.“Kashmiriyat and Gender in Endless Rain and 
The Collaborator,’ Robin E. Field, King’s Coll. 

3.““My Memory Is Again in the Way of Your His- 
tory’: Narratives of Resistance and Their Erasure 
in Kashmir,” Namrata Mitra, John Carroll Univ. 

4,“Postsecular Kashmir,” M. Ratti, Univ. of 
Oxford 


For abstracts, write to nylakhan@aol.com after 
1 Jan. 


456. The Morisco Minority in Spanish Early 
Modern Drama 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Drama. Presid- 
ing: José R. Cartagena-Calderén, Pomona Coll.; 
Barbara Simerka, Queens Coll., City Univ. of New 
York 


1. “From a Religious Opponent to a Legal Enemy: 
A Paradigm Shift of the “Morisco’ in Los moriscos 
de Hornachos,” Melissa Figueroa, Cornell Univ. 

2.“Moriscos and the Safety of Difference in Cal- 
derén de la Barca’s Amar después de la muerte,” 
Christina H. Lee, Princeton Univ. 

3. “Lope’s Reluctant Morisco: Identity and Inter- 
pellation in La villana de Getafe,” Christopher B. 
Weimer, Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater 

4.“‘Por oponerse en todo a las pragmaticas nue- 
stras’: Moriscos Passing as Moors in the Comedia, 
Javier Irigoyen-Garcia, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
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457. Biopolitics and Its Limits 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on In- 
terdisciplinary Approaches to Culture and Society. 
Presiding: Sophia A. McClennen, Penn State Univ., 
University Park 


1. “Subject and Substance: Theorizing the Limits 
of Biopolitics,” Christopher David Breu, Illinois 
State Univ. 

2. “Biopolitics, Environmentalism, and the Man- 
agement of Reproductive Lives,” Karen Weingar- 
ten, Queens Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3. “Biopolitics and the Problem of Interiority,” 
Leerom Medovoi, Portland State Univ. 
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4. “The Life of Class,” Peter James Hitchcock, Ba- 
ruch Coll., City Univ. of New York 


Respondent: Sophia A. McClennen 


458. Religion in Science and Speculative 
Fiction 
8:30-9:45 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Science Fiction and Utopian and Fantastic Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Peter Yoonsuk Paik, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee 


1. “Precogs, Hallucinogens, and Free Will: The 
Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch,” Shayani Bhat- 
tacharya, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 

2.“The Art of Theotronics: Science and Religion 
in the Margins in Kojo Laing’s Big Bishop Roko,” 
Ian MacDonald, Columbia Univ. 

3.““That Mortal Taste’: Death, Language, and the 
Fall in Contemporary Science Fiction,” Lara A. 
Dodds, Mississippi State Univ. 

4. “Science Fiction, Religion, and the Afterlife,” 
Stephen Louis Burt, Harvard Univ. 


For copies of abstracts, write to pypaik@gmail 
com. 


Saturday, 5 January 
10:15 a.m. 


459. Teaching Arabic Literature 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 207, Hynes 


Program arranged by the MLA Publications 
Committee 


1.“Teaching the Modern Arabic Poem in Trans- 
lation,” Muhsin J. al-Musawi, Columbia Univ. 

2.“Proxidistant Reading: Teaching the Modern 
Arab Renaissance in the United States Compara- 
tive Literature Classroom,” Shaden M. Tageldin, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

3. “Empires, Politics, Aesthetics: Teaching Season 
of Migration to the North under the Auspices of the 
CIA,” Elizabeth M. Holt, Bard Coll. 


Respondent: Vilashini Cooppan, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz 


For abstracts, write to wcohen@umd.edu after 
1 Dec. 


460. Games, Tricks, and Illusions 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 305, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Seven- 
teenth-, Eighteenth-, and Nineteenth-Century 
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Italian Literature. Presiding: Nathalie Hester, 
Univ. of Oregon 


1. “Beguiling Allegory: The Representation of 
Mary Magdalene between Baroque Poetry and 
Painting,” Alessio Lerro, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

2.“Playing with Words in the Salons: The Liter- 
ary Portrait as a Social-Networking Tool,” Irene 
Zanini-Cordi, Florida State Univ. 

3. “Rewriting National History: Pedagogy and 
Spectacularization in the Panoramas’ Optical 
Tricks,” Lisa Sarti, Graduate Center, City Univ. of 
New York 


461. The Future of Writing Studies in the 
MLA 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A linked session arranged in conjunction with 
the forum The Twenty-First-Century MLA: Rei- 
magining the Order of Things (222). Presiding: 
Michael F. Bernard-Donals, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Speakers: Gail E. Hawisher, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; Catherine Jean Prendergast, Univ. of II- 
linois, Urbana; Cynthia L. Selfe, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus; Howard B. Tinberg, Bristol Commu- 
nity Coll., MA 

This roundtable will consider the fields of rheto- 


ric and composition and the teaching of writing 
within the organzing structures of the MLA. 


462. “The Cords of All Link Back”: Joyce 
and Intertextuality 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International James 
Joyce Foundation. Presiding: Sheldon R. Brivic, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


1. “‘A.E.1.0.U.: Joyce, Intertextuality, and Debt,” 
Katherine Ebury, Univ. of York 

2. “Interbibliography in the Library Chapter,” 
Ronan Crowley, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of 
New York 

3. “The Intertextual World of Joyce and Kate 
Bush,” John McCombe, Univ. of Dayton 

4. “Identifying Ulysses: ‘Oxen of the Sun,” Shel- 
don R. Brivic 


463. Antebellum Secularisms 
10:15-11:30 a.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Charles Capper, Bos- 
ton Univ. 
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1. “Gifts, Tokens, and Souvenirs: Reading for 
Morals in Antebellum America,” Justine S. Muri- 
son, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

2. “Emerson and ‘Copernican Religion,” Robert 
Milder, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 

3. “Thoreau and Secularization,” Randall Fuller, 
Univ. of Tulsa 


For abstracts, write to rmilder@wustl.edu. 


464, Thinking the South Atlantic: Africa- 
Latin America Exchanges 


10:15—-11:30 a.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Kerry Bystrom, Bard 
Coll. 


1. “The Geographies of Creolization: Thomas Mo- 
folo’s Chaka and Negritude’s Ethnic Bodies,” Kirk 
Sides, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

2. “Peter Abrahams, Jamaica, and the Cold War,” 
Kerry Bystrom 

3. “Historical Heterodox in Patriots and Caracol 
Beach,” Lanie Millar, Univ. of Oregon 

4. “Pervasive and Perverted Discipline: Retro- 
spectives of the Argentine and South African 
Repressive Regimes,” Norma Kaminsky, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 


465. Afterlife and Image: Rethinking the 
Politics of Memory through Visual Culture 
in Contemporary Spain 

10:15-11:30 a.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Patricia M. Keller, 
Cornell Univ. 


1. “Afterlife and Bare Life: Victimhood, Biopoli- 
tics, and Political Religion,” Justin Crumbaugh, 
Mount Holyoke Coll. 

2.“From Afterlife to Afterimage: History Hap- 
pens with Photography,” Patricia M. Keller 

3. “La ilegibilidad del legado: Cine, comunidad 
y la promesa de la herencia,” Cristina Moreiras- 
Menor, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


For abstracts, write to pkeller@cornell.edu. 


466. Passionate Milton: Readings and 
Representations of Paradise Lost 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Stella P. Revard, 
Southern Illinois Univ., Edwardsville 


1.“The Anxiety of Joy in Paradise Lost,” Mary 
Fenton, Western Carolina Univ. 

2.“Milton’s Wondrous Passion: A ffectivity and 
Sublimity in Paradise Lost,’ N. K. Sugimura, 
Georgetown Univ. 
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3.“Milton’s Passionate Epic: Artists Reading Par- 
adise Lost,” Wendy Ann Furman-Adams, Whittier 
Coll. 


For abstracts, visit miltonsociety.org after 1 Nov. 


467. Franco-American Literature of New 
England: Readings and Discussion with 
Contemporary Authors 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 204, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Duclos- 
Orsello, Salem State Univ. 


Speakers: Raymond Beauchemin, Hamilton, ON; 
Norman Beaupré, Univ. of New England; Rhea 
Coté Robbins, Univ. of Maine, Orono 


Respondent: Elizabeth Ann Blood, Salem State 
Univ. 


This public-reading roundtable will introduce 
MLA members to the recent Franco-American 
literary renaissance in New England. Norman 
Beaupré, Rhea Coté Robbins, and Raymond 
Beauchemin will read excerpts from their works, 
exploring themes of identity, place, and memory 
and (re)defining what it means to be Franco- 
American in the twenty-first century. 


468. Responses to Werner Hamacher’s “95 
Theses on Philology” 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Philosophi- 
cal Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Gerhard 
Richter, Brown Univ. 


1. “Rereading Tempus Fugit,” Thomas Schestag, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat 

2. “The ‘Philia’ of ‘Philologie, ” Susan Bernstein, 
Brown Univ. 

3. “48; or, Why Werner Hamacher Can’t Count,” 
Jan P. Plug, Univ. of Western Ontario 

4. “Further Thoughts,” Werner Hamacher, Univ. 
of Frankfurt 


469. Leaders on the Right Track in the 
Academy 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 
Director. Presiding: Rosemary G. Feal, MLA 


Speakers: Brenda Bethman, Univ. of Missouri, 
Kansas City; Erick R. Kelemen, Fordham Univ., 
Bronx; Tara Christie Kinsey, Princeton Univ.; 

Paul Martin, MacEwan Univ.; Caryl McFarlane, 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion; Sarah P. Sutherland, Mount Holyoke Coll.; 
Amanda L. Watson, New York Univ. Bobst Library 


Saturday, 5 January 1207 


Many academic leaders with PhDs hold positions 
off the tenure track. This roundtable explores 

the career paths of the participants: director of a 
university women’s center, director of a center for 
teaching excellence, associate director of leader- 
ship gifts in a development office, faculty devel- 
opment coordinator, senior program officer at a 
foundation, senior adviser to a college president, 
and research and instruction librarian. 


470. Exemplarity of Economics and Empire 
in Cervantes’s Novelas ejemplares 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Cervantes Society of 
America and the Division on Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century Spanish Poetry and Prose. 
Presiding: Adrienne L. Martin, Univ. of California, 
Davis; Steven Wagschal, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington 

1.“Cervantes’s Novelas ejemplares in the Twenty- 
First Century: Trials of Identity, Fissures of Em- 
pire,” William Henry Clamurro, Emporia State 
Univ. 

2. “Economics and Exemplarity in Cervantes’s 
Novelas ejemplares,” Brian Brewer, Univ. of Dublin 
3. “Hands, Discourse, and Economic Production 
in the Novelas ejemplares,” Ryan Schmitz, Texas 

Christian Univ. 


471. The Undead South: Beyond the Gothic 
10:15-11:30 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Society for the Study of 
Southern Literature. Presiding: Eric Gary Ander- 
son, George Mason Univ.; Daniel Cross Turner, 
Coastal Carolina Univ. 

1. “Disrupting “Hillbilly Horror’: Documen- 
tary and Realism in Contemporary Films of the 
‘Mountain South, ” Leigh Anne Duck, Univ. of 
Mississippi 

2. “Second Life: Salvage Operations in McCar- 
thy’s Undead South,” Susan L. Edmunds, Syracuse 
Univ. 

3. “When Dead Men Talk: Southern Pasts and the 
Promise of a Just Future,” Brian J. Norman, Loyola 
Coll. 

4. “Funeral Practices and Choctaw Women’s 
Power in LeAnne Howe’s Shell Shaker,” Kirstin L. 
Squint, High Point Univ. 


For abstracts, visit library.sc.edu/blogs/sssl/. 


472. LGBTQI Graduate Students and 
Academia 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Graduate Student Cau- 
cus. Presiding: Corey Twitchell, Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis 


1.“Confronting Institutionalized Heterosexism: 
Responsibilities of Queer Feminist Dissertation 
Writing,” Jennifer Fallas, Bridgewater State Univ. 

2.“Damage Control: The Establishment of Col- 
lege and University LGBTQI Resource Centers,” 
Judith Jarvis, Harvard Univ. 

3. “Politicizing the Personal: Autobiographical 
Narratives and LGBTQI Academic Life,” Jill Pru- 
ett, Univ. of Alabama, Birmingham 


473. Print and Beyond: Publishing Rossetti, 
Morris, and the Aesthetes 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Morris Society 
and the Society for the History of Authorship, 
Reading, and Publishing. Presiding: Margaretta S. 
Frederick, Delaware Art Museum 


1. “Dante G. Rossetti’s ‘Prosperpine’ in a Variety 
of Media,” Sarah Storti, Univ. of Virginia 

2. “Printing a Pocket Cathedral: Morris’s The 
Wood beyond the World,” Laura Golobish, Nash- 
ville Public Library 

3. “William Morris and Print Culture,” Elizabeth 
Carolyn Miller, Univ. of California, Davis 

4. “The Aesthetic Ideal in Beardsley’s Morte 
D’Arthur,’ Britten LaRue, Southern Methodist 
Univ. 


For abstracts, write to florence-boos@uiowa.edu. 


474. Thoughts for American 
Transcendentalism on War and Death 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jonathan W. D. Mur- 
phy, Texas A&M International Univ. 


1.“Emerson and the Labors of Freedom and 
Peace,” Eduardo Lujan Cadava, Princeton Univ. 

2. “Sharpe’s Rifles and Radical Leaves: Anticipa- 
tion, Phenomena, and Violence in Thoreau,” Mi- 
chael G. Ziser, Univ. of California, Davis 


For abstracts, visit tamiu.academia.edu/ 
Jonathan Murphy. 


475. Why Do Literary History? 
10:15-11:30 a.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sharon M. Harris, 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 


Speakers: Robert Lawrence Caserio, Penn State 


Univ., University Park; Leonard Cassuto, Fordham 
Univ., Lincoln Center; Susan Mary Griffin, Univ. 
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of Louisville; Gordon N. Hutner, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; Deidre Shauna Lynch, Univ. of Toronto 
To its practitioners, writing literary history ap- 
pears to be all-absorbing and self-justifying. We 
rarely explain why it should absorb us and our 
readers. This roundtable brings together a diverse 
range of literary historians to talk about why we 
do literary history. 


476. Vital Knowledge: Reading Standards in 
the Nineteenth Century 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 202, Hynes 
A special session 

1.“The Ambiguous Column: Autobiography, 
Biology, and the Measure of Life,” Andrew Piper, 
McGill Univ. 

2.“Red Herrings and Other Diversions,” Elisa 
Tamarkin, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

3. “Literary Merits and Metrics: Numbers, Tests, 
Aesthetics,’ Maurice Sherwood Lee, Boston Univ. 


477. Business Meeting of the North 
American Heine Society: Rereading Heine 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 303, Hynes 


Presiding: Jonathan S. Skolnik, Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst 


1.“The Future, I Fear: Heine in Marx,” Paul 
North, Yale Univ. 

2. “Freud Reading Heine, Again,” Liliane Weiss- 
berg, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


478. Black Feminist Theory in the Age of 
Michelle Obama 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Joycelyn K. Moody, 
Univ. of Texas, San Antonio 

1. “Marriage, Michelle, Mahogany: The Post- 
Civil-Rights Black Female Professional,” Miriam 
Thaggert, Univ. of lowa 

2.“A Semiotics of (Online) Desire: Michelle 
Obama and the Politics of Aspiration,” Koritha 
Mitchell, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

3.“Black Women State of the Union and the Pre- 
carities of Black Womanhood after 2008,” Erica 
Edwards, Univ. of California, Riverside 


479. Contemporary French Film 
10:15—-11:30 a.m., 206, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Richard Neupert, 
Univ. of Georgia 


1.“French Autobiographical Cinema,” Kelley 
Conway, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
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2.“France’s First (Screen) Family: Domestic 
Aesthetics of Donzelli and Elkaim,” Tim Palmer, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Wilmington 

3. “The ‘Glocal’ Politics of Contemporary French 
Film Comedy,” Charlie Michael, Univ. of Miami 


480. Josephine A. Roberts Forum: Gender 
and Literacies in Early Modern England 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Renaissance English 
Text Society. Presiding: Jaime Goodrich, Wayne 
State Univ.; Elizabeth H. Hageman, Univ. of New 
Hampshire, Durham 


1.“Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Casket Letters: 
Literacy, Promiscuity, and the Question of Female 
Authenticity in Sixteenth-Century England,” 
Katherine Kellett, Penn State Univ., Altoona 

2.“Women’s Musical Literacy: ‘Anne Twice, Her 
Booke, ” Laura Estill, Univ. of Victoria 

3. “The Letter of the Lord: Commonwealth and 
Restoration Sectarian Women and the False Pro- 
fessors,” Margaret J. M. Ezell, Texas A&M Univ., 
College Station 


Respondent: Margaret W. Ferguson, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 


481. Chaucer and Philosophy: A Session in 
Honor of Eugene A. Vance 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Chaucer. 
Presiding: Jessica Rosenfeld, Washington Univ. in 
St. Louis 


1. “Figuration,” Michelle A. Karnes, Stanford 
Univ. 

2. “Ethical Chaucer: Encountering the Neighbor 
in the Monk’s “Tragedie’ of Pedro I of Castile 
and Leon,” Emily Houlik-Ritchey, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

3. “Aristotle’s Heir in Philosophy?” Kellie Robert- 
son, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


482. Emotions and Affect in Russian 
Literature 


10:15-11:30 a.m., 307, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Slavic Literatures and Cultures. Presiding: Da- 
vid L. Cooper, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1. “The Embarrassing Insistence of the Theologi- 
cal Imperative in the Society Novel: Genre, Narra- 
tive, and Affect in Dostoevsky’s The Idiot,” Alyson 
Tapp, Reed Coll. 
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2. “The Efficacy of Affect: Bergson, the Avant- 
Garde, and Andrei Platonov’s Grief-Soaked 
Things,” Jonathan Brooks Platt, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Respondent: Valeria Sobol, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


483. Disability Studies Methodologies 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Dis- 
ability Studies. Presiding: Encarnacion Juarez- 
Almendros, Univ. of Notre Dame 


1. “Disability Studies: Between Reality and Rep- 
resentation,” Allison Cattell, Univ. of Waterloo 

2. “Galerie de difformité: Disability Studies as 
Interdisciplinary Intervention,” Gretchen E. Hen- 
derson, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

3. “Beyond Analogy: Disability, Intersectional- 
ity, and Supplementarity,” Ellen Samuels, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

4. “Approaches to Teaching the Spanish Renais- 
sance from a Disability Studies Perspective,” En- 
carnacion Juarez-Almendros 


484. W. S. Gilbert as Author and Critic 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Lyrica Society for Word- 
Music Relations. Presiding: Jeff Dailey, Five Towns 
Coll. 


1. “Repetition versus Repetitiousness in W. S. 
Gilbert; or, ‘It’s the Same Thing.’ ‘Ts It?,” Shoshana 
Milgram Knapp, Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and 
State Univ. 

2.“‘A Respectful Perversion’: W. S. Gilbert and 
The Princess in Adaptation,” Sarah Weaver, Univ. 
of Cambridge 

3. “If You're Anxious for to Shine in the High 
Aesthetic Line’: How W. S. Gilbert’s Libretto for 
Patience Influenced Oscar Wilde’s Success in 
America,” Svetlana Bochman, Graduate Center, 
City Univ. of New York 

4. “The Tribulations of a Stock Character: Meta- 
theatrical Humor and Characters’ Suffering in 
Gilbert’s Sensation Novel and Ruddigore,” Laura 
Kasson Fiss, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 


For abstracts, visit www.lyricasociety.org/. 


485. Inventing New Journals: The Pressures 
for and against New Scholarly Publications 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Council of Editors of 
Learned Journals. Presiding: Alan Rauch, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Charlotte 


Speakers: Myra Seaman, Coll. of Charleston; 
Masoud Yazdani, Intellect, Ltd. 


New journals are consistently needed to respond 
to critical trends and increasing pressures to pub- 
lish. But fiscal pressures militate against journals 
and the editorial work needed to sustain them. 
How do we, as academics, editors, publishers, and 
administrators, negotiate this? 


For position descriptions, visit webpages.uncc 
.edu/~arauch/Inventing-New-Journals.html after 
1 Jan. 


486. Games for Teaching Language, 
Literature, and Writing 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Information Technology. Presiding: Brian Croxall, 
Emory Univ. 


Speakers: Evelyn Baldwin, Univ. of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Mikhail Gershovich, Baruch Coll., City 
Univ. of New York; Janice McCoy, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia; IIknur Oded, Defense Lang. Inst.; Amanda 
Phillips, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara; 
Anastasia Salter, Univ. of Baltimore; Elizabeth 
Swanstrom, Florida Atlantic Univ. 


This electronic roundtable presents games not 
only as objects of study but also as methods for in- 
novative pedagogy. Scholars will present on their 
use of board games, video games, authoring tools, 
and more for language acquisition, peer-to-peer 
relationship building, and exploring social justice. 
This hands-on, show-and-tell session highlights 
assignments attendees can implement. 


For abstracts, projects, and assignments, visit 
www.briancroxall.net/teaching-games after 1 Dec. 


487. Ethnic Studies in an Era of 
Retrenchment 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on the 
Literatures of People of Color in the United States 
and Canada. Presiding: Richard T. Rodriguez, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1. “(Re)Occupying the Civil: From White Set- 
tler Centrism to Antiracist Radicalism,” Cynthia 
Franklin, Univ. of Hawai‘i, Manoa 

2. “Thinking While Brown: Ethnic Studies and 
Arizona’s Culture Wars,” Sandra K. Soto, Univ. of 
Arizona 
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3. “Growing in the Era of Retrenchment,” San- 
dra K. Stanley, California State Univ., Northridge 


Respondent: Hiram Perez, Vassar Coll. 


488. Answering the Challenge: The New 
Variorum Shakespeare in the Digital Age 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on the 
New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Presiding: 
Paul Werstine, Univ. of Western Ontario 


1. “Having Your Semantics and Formatting It 
Too: XML and the NVS,” Julia H. Flanders, Brown 
Univ. 

2. “Variant Stories: Digital Visualization and the 
Secret Lives of Shakespeare’s Texts,” Alan Galey, 
Univ. of Toronto 

3. “Digital Alchemy: Transmuting the Elec- 
tronic Comedy of Errors,” Jon Bath, Univ. of 
Saskatchewan 


489. Contemporary Chinese Literary and 
Cultural Studies: Beyond Area Studies 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 209, Hynes 


Program arranged by the MLA Program Commit- 
tee. Presiding: Michael Berry, Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Speakers: Rey Chow, Duke Univ.; Shu-mei Shih, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles; Jing Tsu, Yale 
Univ.; David Wang, Harvard Univ. 


Scholars in Chinese literary and cultural studies 
will reflect on the state of the field, exploring such 
topics as the rise of sinophone studies, the trend 
toward cultural studies and its effect on tradi- 
tional literary scholarship, Chinese studies and 
interdisciplinary humanities, and how China’s 
economic rise has affected the landscape of inter- 
national scholarship on China. 


490. Language and Culture of the Low 
Countries 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 203, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Netherlandic Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Thomas F. Shannon, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “Translators on the Trade Routes of the Dutch 
East India Company,” Bettina Brandt, Penn State 
Univ., University Park 

2.“Pinkster: An Atlantic Creole Festival in a 
Dutch American Context,” Jeroen Dewulf, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 
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3. “The Dutch Republic in Massinger and Fletch- 
er’s Barnavelt,” Judy Park, Loyola Marymount 
Univ. 

4. “Neodadaistic Experiments in the Low Coun- 
tries and American Artistic Developments as a 
Frame of Reference,” Yves T’Sjoen, Ghent Univ. 


491. Lyric Theory 
10:15—11:30 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Poetry. Pre- 
siding: Virginia Jackson, Univ. of California, Irvine 

1. “Lyric. Place. Theory,” Stephen Louis Burt, 
Harvard Univ. 

2. “Lyric’s Barbarism in the Americas, Lately 
(Zurita, Celan, Adorno),” Robert George 
Kaufman, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

3. “Medieval Lyrics and/as Theory,” Ingrid Nel- 
son, Amherst Coll. 

4. “The Lyric Theory Reader,” Yopie Prins, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


492. Global Connections and Women in the 
Humanities 


10:15-—11:30 a.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by GEMELA: Grupo de Estu- 
dios sobre la Mujer en Espafia y las Américas (pre- 
1800). Presiding: Monica Diaz, Georgia State Univ. 


1. “Found in Translation: Sor Juana’s Global 
Crossing to the Boards of the Bard,” Susan L. 
Fischer, Bucknell Univ. 

2.“A Hagiographic Arbol Geneal6gico en Route: 
Sor Maria de Jesus de Agreda in Manila,” Anna 
Maria Nogar, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

3. “Lyrical Navigations and Poetic Authority: The 
Transatlantic Epistola of the Colonial Amarilis to 
Lope de Vega,” Mark J. Mascia, Sacred Heart Univ. 

4. “Looking toward Africa and America: Mencia 
de Mendoza,” Rosa Helena Chinchilla, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs 


For abstracts, visit www.gemela.org/conference 
-html. 


493. Intention, Motivation, and Agency in 
Law and Literature 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Law as Literature. Presiding: Melissa J. Ganz, Mar- 
quette Univ. 

1.“Intention, Treason, and the Modern Con- 
science,” John David Staines, John Jay Coll. of 
Criminal Justice, City Univ. of New York 
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2. “The Calculated Consequences of Libel,” 
Gary R. Dyer, Cleveland State Univ. 

3. “Our Frolics through Corporate Intentional- 
ity,” Lisa Siraganian, Southern Methodist Univ. 


494. Perspective and Interior Spaces before 
1850 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Society for 
the Study of Narrative. Presiding: Monika Flud- 
ernik, Univ. of Freiburg 


1.“Accumulation as Perspective in Chaucer’s 
Dream Spaces: Descriptive Profusion and Spatial 
Confusion inside The House of Fame,” Timothy 
Miller, Univ. of Notre Dame 

2. “Bundles, Trunks, Magazines: Inventories and 
Storage Spaces in the Early British Novel,” Miruna 
Stanica, George Mason Univ. 

3. “Spatial Construction and Narrative Strategies 
in Early Victorian Serials,” Laura Buchholz, Old 
Dominion Univ. 

4.“How Do Novels Present Interior Spaces with- 
out Internal Focalization?” Robyn R. Warhol, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


495. Saccos and Vanzettis: Revisiting Italian 
American Radicalism 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Italian American Literature. Presiding: Tom Cera- 
sulo, Elms Coll. 


1. “Making Light of the Darkness: Sacco, Van- 
zetti, and Humor,” Fred L. Gardaphe, Queens 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “The Literary Fate of Sacco and Vanzetti’s 
Iconic Italian American Radicalism,” Josephine 
Hendin, New York Univ. 

3. “How Helpless a Person Can Be’: Sex, Art, and 
Politics in DeLillo’s Stories,’ Samuel Cohen, Univ. 
of Missouri, Columbia 


Saturday, 5 January 
12:00 noon 


496. Has Asian American Literary Studies 
Failed? 

12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Asian 
American Literature. Presiding: Timothy Yu, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Speakers: Mark Chiang, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; 
Jennifer Ho, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Anne Jansen, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Joseph 
Jeon, Pomona Coll.; Martin J. Ponce, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus; Vincent Schleitwiler, Williams 
Coll. 


Panelists will debate the public, political, intel- 
lectual, and institutional successes and shortcom- 
ings of scholarship on Asian American literature. 
Has the field realized its founding goals or fallen 
short of them? Has it responded adequately to 
new global and economic contexts and to popular 
discourses on Asian Americans? What new direc- 
tions should the field take in this century? 


497. Redefining the “Fossilized” Language 
of the Twenty-First Century 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
General Linguistics. Presiding: Marnie Jo Petray, 
California Polytechnic State Univ., San Luis 
Obispo 

1.“Contemporary Linguistic Features of ‘Cer- 
vantine’ Judeo-Spanish,” Bryan Kirschen, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 

2. “Syria’s Arab Spring: Language Enrichment 
in the Midst of Revolution,” Nassima Neggaz, 
Georgetown Univ. 

3. “Fossilized Features in Contemporary Cali- 
fornia Spanish and Their Relation with Historical 
California Spanish,” Covadonga Lamar Prieto, 
Univ. of California, Riverside 


498. Logic and Victorian Literature 
12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Daniel Williams, 
Harvard Univ. 


1. “Typology and Logic in George Eliot,” Heather 
Brink-Roby, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Statistical Uncertainty and the Limits of 
Knowledge in George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda,” 
Tina Young Choi, York Univ. 

3. “Blank Is Less Than One’: Prediction and 
Probable Knowledge in Thomas Hardy,” Daniel 
Williams, Harvard Univ. 

4. “Symbolic Logic and the Victorian Redefini- 
tion of the Symbol,” Andrea Kelly Henderson, 
Univ. of California, Irvine 


499. New Perspectives on German 
Ecocritical Prose: Messages, Patterns, and 
the Revision of the Literary Canon 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 307, Hynes 


PMLA 


A special session. Presiding: Alexander E. Pichu- 
gin, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. “Life after Man: Overcoming the Human in 
Dietmar Dath’s The Abolition of Species,” Stefan 
Hoeppner, Univ. of Freiburg 

2. “The Paradise That Never Was: Ecocritical 
Utopian Alterity in Novels by Dietmar Dath and 
Christian Kracht,” Arnim Alex Seelig, McGill 
Univ. 

3. “Toxic Excess in Wolfgang Hilbig’s Alte Ab- 
deckerei,” Sabine Néllgen, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle | 


For abstracts, visit www.pichugin.org. 


500. Undergrounds and Counterpublics 
in Nineteenth-Century American Print 
Culture 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Holly Jackson, Boston 
Coll. 


1. “Benjamin Lundy Jammed Econo: Early Abo- 
litionism as/and Punk Print Culture,” Marcy J. 
Dinius, DePaul Univ. 

2. “Teenage Riot? The Postbellum Amateur Press 
and the Invention of Adolescence,” Lara Langer 
Cohen, Wayne State Univ. 

3. “Abolitionists, Suffragists, and African Ameri- 
can Activists Repurpose Nineteenth-Century Me- 
dia,” Ellen Gruber Garvey, New Jersey City Univ. 


501. Small Worlds: Projection, 
Magnification, and Scale in Victorian and 
Modern Britain 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Debra Gettelman, 
Coll. of the Holy Cross 


1.““Wonderful to Behold’: The Lantern Micro- 
scope, the Animalcule-Cage, and the Projection 
of the Moving Image,” Meegan Kennedy, Florida 
State Univ. 

2.“Bookworms, Earthworms, and the Sense of 
Space,” Anna Henchman, Boston Univ. 

3.““Dwarfing the Actor’: Edward Gordon Craig’s 
Telescopic-Microscopic Theater,” Lawrence Swit- 
zky, Univ. of Toronto 


502. An Alternative Genealogy of Poetry: 
Elegies for Female Poets 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sally Connolly, Univ. 
of Houston 
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1. “Elizabeth Rowe and the Angelic Choir,” Debo- 
rah F. Kennedy, Saint Mary’s Univ., NS 

2.“‘Might It Not Be Done, Even If I Could Not 
Do It’: Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Her Poetic 
Inheritance,” Caley Ehnes, Univ. of Victoria 

3. “Of Lasting Things’: Duncan and H.D. ‘Spin- 
ning the Infinite Thread,” Bret L. Keeling, North- 
eastern Univ. 


For abstracts, write to sconnolly@uh.edu. 


503. Giannina Braschi’s United States of 
Banana: Revolutionary in Subject and Form 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Tess O'Dwyer, Tess 
O’Dwyer Arts Management 


1. “Under the Skirt of Liberty: Giannina Braschi 
Rewrites Empire,” Arnaldo Cruz-Malavé, Ford- 
ham Univ., Bronx ' 

2.“Whose English Is It Anyway? Giannina Bra- 
schi Levels the Bilingual Playing Field,” Maritza 
Stanchich, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

3. “Breaking the Borders: Giannina Braschi’s 
United States of Banana,” Cristina Garrigos, Uni- 
versidad de Leon 


For abstracts, visit www.gianninabraschi 
wordpress.com. 


504. New England DIY (Do-It-Yourself) 
Comics 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Comics and Graphic Narratives. Presiding: Mar- 
tha B. Kuhlman, Bryant Univ. 


1.“Minicomics and the Graphic Nonnovel,” Isaac 
Cates, Univ. of Vermont 

2.“Comics Culture and Community: Provi- 
dence,” Martha B. Kuhlman 

3. “‘Like Us Be Free and Bold’: Innovation, Rebel- 
lion, and Self-Reliance in Boston Minicomics,” 
Susan E. Kirtley, Portland State Univ. 

4. “The Illegitimate Sons of Superman: DIY Pub- 
lishing and the Rutland Halloween Parade,” Craig 
Fischer, Appalachian State Univ. 


505. Queer Sexualities in African 
Literatures and Film 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on African 
Literatures. Presiding: Taiwo Adetunji Osinubi, 
Western Univ. 
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1. “Political Homophobia in Kenyan Prison Nar- 
ratives,” Keguro Macharia, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park 

2.“Vibrancy of Silence: Women Loving Women 
in Sub-Sahara Africa,” Frieda Ekotto, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

3. “Trans Africa: Transgender and Transsexual- 
ism in South African Narratives,” Chantal Zabus, 
Université Paris 13 


Respondent: Ide Corley, National Univ. of Ireland, 
Maynooth 


506. “In Other Worlds”: Atwood and 
Lessing’s Speculative Fiction 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Doris Lessing Society 
and the Margaret Atwood Society. Presiding: Cor- 
nelius Collins, Fordham Univ., Bronx 
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1.““Watch Out for Art’: Science, Fiction, and 
Storytelling in Atwood’s Oryx and Crake and The 
Year of the Flood,” Eric Aronoff, Michigan State 
Univ. 

2. “Lessing and Atwood’s Dystopic Fictions,” 
Sharon R. Wilson, Univ. of Northern Colorado 

3. “Narrative Possibility in the Speculative Fic- 
tions of Margaret Atwood and Doris Lessing,” 
Lauren J. Lacey, Edgewood Coll. 


For abstracts, write to dorislessingsociety@gmail 
com. 


507. New Archives, Renewed Access: 
Research Methodologies in Latin American 
Collections 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Claudia Cabello-Hutt, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro; Marcy Ellen 
Schwartz, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Speakers: Daniel Balderston, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Maria Laura Bocaz, Univ. of Mary 
Washington; Claudia Cabello-Hutt; Alejandro 
Herrero-Olaizola, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor; Veronica A. Salles-Reese, Georgetown Univ.; 
Marcy Ellen Schwartz; Vicky Unruh, Univ. of 
Kansas 


This roundtable will explore renewed interest in 
Latin American archives—both traditional and 
digital—and the intellectual, political, and social 
implications for our research and teaching. Pre- 
senters will address how new technologies (digi- 
talized collections, hypertext manuscripts, etc.) 
facilitate access to research and offer strategies for 
introducing students to a variety of materials. 
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For a list of questions and discussion points, write 
to c_cabell@uncg.edu. 


508. New Materialism and Cultural 
Critique 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kimberly DeFazio, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, La Crosse 


1.“Contemporary Technogenesis: Implications 
for the New Materialism,” N. Katherine Hayles, 
Duke Univ. 

2.“The Apocalyptic Logic of Speculative Materi- 
alism,” Kevin Kearney, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 

3.““Theory Too Becomes a Material Force’: Mili- 
tant and Messianic Materialism,” Stephen C. Tu- 
mino, Kingsborough Community Coll., City Univ. 
of New York 


509. How to Do Things with Twilight: 
Young-Adult Fiction in the College 
Classroom 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sarah Blackwood, 
Pace Univ., NY 


Speakers: Leigh Bardugo, Los Angeles, CA; Sarah 
Blackwood; Jonathan Beecher Field, Clemson 
Univ.; Lev Grossman, Brooklyn, NY; Sarah Mesle, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles; LuElla Putnam, 
Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater 


Respondent: Peter M. Coviello, Bowdoin Coll. 


Roundtable discussion of the place of young-adult 
fiction in the college literature classroom. 


510. Disabled Bodies and African American 
Literature, 1859-1946 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Keith Michael Green, 
Rutgers Univ., Camden 


1. “Invalid Humanity in Harriet Wilson’s Our 
Nig,” Keith Michael Green 

2. “Ugly Progress’: Postemancipation Disability 
and the Prosthetic Narrative of Racial Uplift,” Ste- 
phen P. Knadler, Spelman Coll. 

3. “Disabled Bodies as Dissenting Bodies in Ann 
Petry’s The Street,” Jennifer Sibara, Univ. of South- 


ern California 


Respondent: Jennifer C. James, George Washing- 
ton Univ. 
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511. Card Catalog, Magnetic Telegraph, 
Mirror, and Veil: Affective Technologies of 
Knowing 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Andre Carrington, 
Drexel Univ. 


1. “Desire and the Scene of Reading,” Valerie 
Rohy, Univ. of Vermont 

2. “The Place of Virtual Meeting: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and George Eliot’s Epistolary Friendship 
through Novel-as-Letter,” Olga Kuminova, Ben- 
Gurion Univ. of the Negev 

3. “Nothing Gold Can Stay: Reading Apocalypse, 
Revelation, and Paradise (Not) Regained in Fan 
Fiction,” Balaka Basu, Graduate Center, City Univ. 
of New York 


For abstracts, visit nowandrome.wordpress.com. 


512. Hungarian Literature and Culture 
Abroad 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Hungarian Literature. Presiding: Zsuzsanna 
Varga, Univ. of Glasgow 


1. “Language Maintenance and Identity,” Eniké 
Molnar Basa, Library of Congress 

2. “Hungarian Literature and Identity Formation 
in America,” Ildiko Olasz, Northwest Missouri 
State Univ. 

3. “The Consolation of Bibliography: Hungarian 
Literature in English Translation, 1968-2010,” 
Zsuzsanna Varga 

4.“Rereading the History of Hungarian Litera- 
ture: A Comparative Analysis of English Language 
Reference Texts,” Agnes MacDonald, Columbia 
Coll., Vancouver 


513. Auden, Stevens, or Both: Whose Age? 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Wallace Stevens Society. 
Presiding: Bart P. Eeckhout, Univ. of Antwerp 


Speakers: Bonnie Costello, Boston Univ.; Rachel 
Galvin, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD; Lisa N. Gold- 
farb, New York Univ.; Edward Ragg, Tsinghua 
Univ.; Aidan Wasley, Univ. of Georgia 


In a TLS review of Aidan Wasley’s The Age of 
Auden, W. H. Auden is pitted against Wallace Ste- 
vens: the latter’s influence on postwar American 
poetry is downplayed in favor of the underesti- 
mated role played by the former. This roundtable 
considers the relations between the two: their 
aesthetics and critical essays, their poetic practice, 
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and their respective influence on postwar Ameri- 
can poetry. 


514. Humanisms Old and New 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Middle En- 
glish Language and Literature, Excluding Chau- 
cer. Presiding: Andrew Cole, Princeton Univ. 


Speakers: Ruth Evans, Saint Louis Univ.; Russ Leo, 
Princeton Univ.; James Simpson, Harvard Univ.; 
Daniel Wakelin, Univ. of Oxford; Robin Wharton, 
Georgia Inst. of Tech.; Marjorie C. Woods, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 


This roundtable will consider premodern, early 
modern, modern, or postmodern humanism, its 
problems, methods, texts, and topics. 


515. Revisiting the Concord 
Transcendentalists: New Scholarly and 
Pedagogical Approaches 


12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Community College 
Humanities Association. Presiding: Stacey Lee 
Donohue, Central Oregon Community Coll. 


Speakers: Margarette R. Connor, Hostos Com- 
munity Coll., City Univ. of New York; Gregory 
Eiselein, Kansas State Univ.; Mark John Isola, 
Wentworth Inst. of Tech.; Diane Krumrey, Univ. 
of Bridgeport 

Respondent: George Louis Scheper, Community 
Coll. of Baltimore County, MD 


Roundtable discussions will begin with an update 
on the new Alcott digital archive, followed by 
brief comments on the following: Little Women 
and transcendentalism; Hawthorne’s Blithedale 
Romance and Paul Harding’s Tinkers as portals to 
transcendentalism; and transcendentalist themes 
in contemporary cinema. 


For abstracts, write to sdonohue@cocc.edu after 
15 Dec. 


516. Pirandello and the Female Subject 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Pirandello Society of 
America. Presiding: Jana O'Keefe Bazzoni, Baruch 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

1. “Cristina/Silia from Quando si é capito il giuoco 
to II giuoco delle parti,” Enza De Francisci, Univer- 
sity Coll. London 

2. “Lost (Women) in Translation: The Rewrit- 
ing of Female Characters in Pirandello’s Self- 
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Translations,” Valentina Fulginiti, Univ. of 
Toronto 

3.“Woman’s Double Trap: The Path of Piran- 
dello’s Women from Lumie di Sicilia (Sicilian 
Limes) to the Marta Abba Plays,” Monica Insinga, 
National Univ. of Ireland, Dublin 

4.“The Pirandellian Trap: Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni’s La signora senza camelie (1952-53),” An- 
drea Malaguti, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Respondent: Michael Subialka, Univ. of Chicago 


For abstracts, visit pirandellosociety.org. 


517. The Internationalization of Catalan 
Culture 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 202, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Catalan Language and Literature. Presiding: Javier 
Krauel, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


1. “The Internationalization of Catalan Universi- 
ties from a Multilayered Perspective: The Interplay 
among Catalan, Spanish, and English,” Josep 
Soler-Carbonell, Univ. of Oxford 

2.“From Palma to Auschwitz: Of a Cosmopoli- 
tan Memory in Contemporary Catalan Culture,” 
Alfredo J. Sosa-Velasco, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

3. “Catalan Avant-Garde Poetry, Barcelona, and 
the Global,” Anna Vives, Univ. of Leicester 


For abstracts, write to krauel@colorado.edu. 


518. A National Core Curriculum? A 
Roundtable with Past MLA Presidents on 
the Common Core State Standards Initiative 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 
Director. Presiding: Catharine Roslyn Stimpson, 
New York Univ. 


Speakers: Gerald Graff, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; 
Michael Holquist, Yale Univ.; Herbert S. Linden- 
berger, Stanford Univ.; J. Hillis Miller, Univ. of 
California, Irvine; Helen Hennessy Vendler, Har- 
vard Univ. 


Past MLA presidents discuss the Common Core 
State Standards Initiative (www.corestandards 
.org), a state-led effort coordinated by the National 
Governors Association Center for Best Practices 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers. The 
standards purport to provide a clear and consis- 
tent framework to prepare students for college and 
the workforce. Once implemented, a national core 
curriculum will have enormous consequences for 
the study of languages, literature, and textuality. 
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519. “Laughing to Keep from Crying”: Pain 
and Humor 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Humor Stud- 
ies Association. Presiding: Sharon D. McCoy, Univ. 
of Georgia 


1. “The Servant’s Laughter and the Dissolution of 
Colonial Authority in Jean Rhys’s Wide Sargasso 
Sea,” Rick Rodriguez, Loyola Univ., Chicago 

2.““Hopefully You're into That Kind of Thing’: 
Cultural Implications of the ‘Rape Joke’ in Con- 
temporary America,” Natalie Carter, Butler Univ. 

3.““There Are Some Things So Serious That You 
Have to Laugh at Them’: Humor in the Concen- 
tration Camp Narratives of Alicia Partnoy and 
Hernan Valdés,” Kimberly Nance, Illinois State 
Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.slu.edu/academic/ahsa/. 


520. Beyond Bias, Binary, and Border: 
Mapping Out the Future of Comparative 
Rhetorics 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Rhetoric Society of 
America. Presiding: Jordynn M. Jack, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Speakers: Dominic Ashby, Miami Univ., Oxford; 
Keith Lloyd, Kent State Univ., Stark; LuMing Mao, 
Miami Univ., Oxford; Bo Wang, California State 
Univ., Fresno 


Respondent: C. Jan Swearingen, Texas A&M Univ., 
College Station 


Using studies of Asian and American rhetorics, 
the presenters offer a framework to address chal- 
lenges confronting comparative scholarship: mov- 
ing beyond paradigms of sameness and difference, 
spanning national boundaries, considering how 
scholars are positioned in sociohistorical contexts, 
fostering communication across cultures, and 
revising Greco-Roman, Euro-American, and ori- 
entalist biases. 


For copies of abstracts, visit jordynnjack.com/ 
rsa-at-mla/. 


521. Medieval Drama in Honor of Robert 
Potter 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Medieval and Renais- 
sance Drama Society. Presiding: Gordon L. 
Kipling, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


PMLA 


Speakers: Shirley Eileen Carnahan, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Alexandra F. Johnston, Univ. of To- 
ronto; Victor Ivan Scherb, Univ. of Texas, Tyler 


This session will look back at the career of Robert 
Potter, his contributions to the study of medieval 
drama, and future avenues of research based on 
his work. 


522. Crossed Codes: Print’s Dream of the 
Digital Age, Digital’s Memory of the Age of 
Print 

12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Scholarly Editions. Presiding: Marta L. Werner, 
D’Youville Coll. 


1.“‘Every Man His Own Publisher’: Extraillus- 
tration and the Dream of the Universal Library,” 
Gabrielle Dean, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 

2. “Interactivity and Randomization Processes in 
Printed and Electronic Experimental Poetry,” Jon- 
athan Baillehache, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 

3. “Mirror World, Minus World: Glitching 
Nabokov’s Pale Fire,” Andrew Ferguson, Univ. of 
Virginia 

4. “Designed Futures of the Book,” Kari M. 
Kraus, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


523. “Women’s Lit”: What Was It, and 
Where Is It Now? 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
the Status of Women in the Profession. Presiding: 
Coppélia Kahn, Brown Univ. 


1. “Black Women Writers: ‘Intimate Things 
in Place,” Cheryl A. Wall, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

2.“Dressed in Feminism: Women’s Literature 
and Material Culture,” Margaret Diane Stetz, 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark 

3.““Why Can’t We Just Be People?’: A History of 
Women’s Literary Impersonation and the End(s) 
of Gender,” Ivy Schweitzer, Dartmouth Coll. 


524. Thinking Success outside the 
Classroom: The PhD as Preparation for 
Diverse Career Opportunities 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Association of Depart- 
ments of Foreign Languages and the Association 


of Departments of English. Presiding: Timothy Jon 
Scheie, Univ. of Rochester 


Th DY 05) 


1. “Superliteracy in the Age of Information: Prep- 
aration for Higher Discourse (PhD),” Joseph R. 
Urgo, Saint Mary’s Coll., MD 

2.“No More Plan B: Why Higher Education 
Administrations Need Humanities PhDs,” Tara 
Christie Kinsey, Princeton Univ. 

3.“The Humanities Unleashed: The Relevance 
of a Graduate Degree for Postacademic Careers,” 
Margaret Debelius, Georgetown Univ. 


525. Materialities of Translation 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 207, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Translation. Presiding: Christi Merrill, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


1. “Scattered Strokes: Yoko Tawada’s Letters in 
Visual Transformation,” Gizem Arslan, Cornell 
Univ. 

2.“‘Englishing’ Utopia in London: Translation 
and Print in the Sixteenth Century,” Alice Waters, 
Boston Coll. 

3. “The ‘Right’ to Translate? Ingeborg Bachmann 
and Gendered Translation,” Erin Riddle, Bing- 
hamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 


526. Travel Literature and Photography 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 204, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Travel Literature. Presiding: Stacy Burton, Univ. of 
Nevada, Reno 


1.“Amelia M. Watson’s Plantation Tourism: Doc- 
umenting Fanny Kemble’s Journal of a Residence 
on a Georgia Plantation (1863),” Laura T. Engel, 
Duquesne Univ. 

2. “School Pictures: Photographs of Indians in 
Travel Narratives of American Teachers,” Jessica 
Wells Cantiello, Univ. of Southern California 

3. “Writing on the Fringe: Caminando por las 
Hurdes and Social Realism in Post-Civil War 
Spain,” McKew Devitt, Univ. of Vermont 


527. MLArcade 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 
ing of Writing 

Speakers: Sarah J. Arroyo, California State Univ., 
Long Beach; R. Scot Barnett, Clemson Univ.; 
Ron C. Brooks, Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwa- 
ter; Geoffrey V. Carter, Saginaw Valley State 
Univ.; Anthony Collamati, Clemson Univ.; Jason 
Helms, Univ. of Kentucky; Alexandra Hidalgo, 
Purdue Univ., West Lafayette; Robert Leston, 
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New York City Coll. of Tech., City Univ. of New 
York 


This roundtable will present separate, yet uni- 
fied, digital writings on laptops. Instead of 
making a diachronic set of presentations, we 
will make available a synchronic set, in an art 
e-gallery format, arranged separately on tables 
as conceptual art installations. The purpose is 
to demonstrate how digital technologies can re- 
shape our views of presentations and of what is 
now called writings. 


528. Causes, affaires et engagements 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 303, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 
Century French Literature. Presiding: Julia Luisa 
Abramson, Univ. of Oklahoma 


1.“Laffaire Calas: The Potential Convergence of 
Religious and Secular Interests in Voltaire’s Traité 
sur la tolérance,’ John Coffee O’Neal, Hamilton 
Coll. 

2. “Deviant Connections in Choderlos de Laclos’s 
Les liaisons dangereuses,’ Suzanne Taylor, Univ. of 
Chicago 

3. “Battle of the One-Man Band in Diderot’s Le 
neveu de Rameau, Scott M. Sanders, New York 
Univ. 


For abstracts, write to jabramson@ou.edu after 
10 Dec. 


529. Claudel: Heroes, Villains, Saints 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 308, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Paul Claudel Society. 
Presiding: Eric Touya de Marenne, Clemson Univ. 


1. “Héros, scélérats et saints de Rimbaud a Clau- 
del: Représentations, créations et commentaires,” 
Christophe Ippolito, Georgia Inst. of Tech. 

2. “Toussaint Turelure: Villain or Hero ina 
World without Saints?” Monique Dubar, Univer- 
sité de Lille 3 

3. “Mara: The Evolution of (a) Character,” Mad- 
huri Mukherjee, William Paterson Univ. 

4. “Claudel’s Saint Agnes: Terrestrial and Celes- 
tial Adoration,” Sergio Villani, York Univ., Keele 


530. Edith Wharton and Nostalgia 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Edith Wharton Society. 
Presiding: Meredith Lynn Goldsmith, Ursinus 
Coll. 
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1. “Looking Back on Victorian Liberalism in Val- 
ley of Decision and “Descent of Man,’” Emily Coit, 
Princeton Univ. 

2. “Edith Wharton’s ‘Bad Memory, ” Joshua Boaz 
Kotzin, Marist Coll. 

3.“The Global Past: Edith Wharton’s Nostalgic 
Gardens,” Kaye Wierzbicki, Harvard Univ. 


531. Vanguard and Rear Guard: Spanish 
Women Writers and the First World War 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 203, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Twentieth-Century 
Spanish Association of America. Presiding: Luis 
Gonzalez-del-Valle, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


ae 


1.‘Los horrores de la guerra’: Sofia Casanova y 
el periodismo de guerra,” Alda Blanco, San Diego 
State Univ. 

2.“Lecturas de la Gran Guerra: Los ultimos anos 
de Emilia Pardo Bazan,” Denise Lorraine DuPont, 
Southern Methodist Univ. 

3.“Carmen Burgos y la retaguardia de la Primera 
Guerra Mundial,” José Manuel Pereiro-Otero, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


532. Between the Postcolonial and the 
Global 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 208, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Anker, 
Cornell Univ.; Mrinalini Chakravorty, Univ. of 
Virginia 

Speakers: Mrinalini Chakravorty; Ranjana 
Khanna, Duke Univ.; Sangeeta Ray, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park; Joseph R. Slaughter, 
Columbia Univ.; Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

This roundtable engages long-standing debates 
between postcolonial and globalization studies. 
We hope to reevaluate concerns over the heuristic 
of the global by contextualizing them in relation 
to recent trends in postcolonial theory, such as the 
renewed focus on the postcolony, the planetary, 
the affective, the subaltern as well as on ontologies 
of the local. 


Saturday, 5 January 
1:00 p.m. 


533. MLA Delegate Assembly 
1:00 p.m., Grand Ballroom, Sheraton 


Presiding: Marianne Hirsch, Columbia Univ. 
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534. Using Your Language Proficiency and 
Cultural Expertise in a Federal Government 
Career 

1:30-3:30 p.m., 210, Hynes 

Program arranged by the MLA Office of Research. 
Presiding: Rusty Shugart, Office of the Director of 
National Intelligence 


Speakers: William Castan, National Lang. Service 
Corps; Jon Crocitto, United States Dept. of State; 
Richard Donovan, Defense Lang. Inst.; Jessica 
Huber, National Virtual Translation Center; Ju- 
lie Johnson, United States Dept. of State; Patrice 
Shackleford, National Security Agency; Peter 
Sursi, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


This workshop will provide an overview of vari- 
ous federal careers that use skills in languages 
and cultural expertise—translator, interpreter, 
instructor, intelligence analyst, language analyst, 
foreign language program manager, foreign ser- 
vice officer, and law enforcement officer. 


Saturday, 5 January 
1:45 p.m. 


535. Undercover America 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Donna M. Campbell, 
Washington State Univ., Pullman 


1. “Reading for Reform in Dorothy Richardson’s 
The Long Day,” Laura Fisher, New York Univ. 

2. “Undercover in San Francisco: Miriam Michel- 
son and Frank Norris in Chinatown,” Donna M. 
Campbell 

3. “Under the Covers of Family Business,” Hanna 
Musiol, Northeastern Univ. 


536. The Simple Art of Boston Murder 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Christopher P. Wil- 
son, Boston Coll. 


1.“Pulp Boston,” Matthew Levay, Harvard Univ. 

2.“Crime Fiction and the Sense of Place: What 
Elmore Leonard Learned from George Higgins,” 
Charles Julian Rzepka, Boston Univ. 

3.“Uncommon Ground,” Lisa Jeanne Fluet, Coll. 
of the Holy Cross 
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537. Victorian Erotic Networks 
1:45-3:00 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Richard J. Dellamora, 
Trent Univ. 


1.“Occult Mediations in Marie Corelli and Ar- 
thur Machen,” Dennis N. Denisoff, Ryerson Univ. 

2.“‘Oh God, There Is No Woman in This: Alan 
Dale’s A Marriage below Zero and the Somerset 
Family Scandals,” Richard Allen Kaye, Hunter 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3. “The Souvenir Book and Material Desires,” 
Deborah Suzanne Lutz, Long Island Univ., C. W. 
Post Campus 

4. “Sweetness, Sugar, and Sex in the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood and the Cannibal Club,” 
Duc Dau, Univ. of Western Australia 


538. Skepticism in the Seventeenth Century 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Katherine Attié, Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library 


1. “Lucrece, Cicero, and the Mind-Body Problem,” 
James Kuzner, Case Western Reserve Univ. 

2. “The Political Aesthetic of Skepticism: Sati- 
rists, Bystanders, and Freethinkers,” Anita Gil- 
man Sherman, American Univ. 

3. “Skepticism and Metaphysical Discourse in 
the 1640s: Nathaneal Culverwel, Vision, and the 
Limits of Poetic Language,” Melissa M. Caldwell, 
Eastern Illinois Univ. 


For abstracts, write to asherm@american.edu. 


539. Gendered Blues Subjectivities and 
Racial Politics across Southern History 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Adam Gussow, Univ. 
of Mississippi 

1. “The Devil’s Son-in-Law: Blues Masculinity, 
Interracial Sexuality, and the Infrapolitics of Jim 
Crow,” Adam Gussow 

2.“‘What Would the Music Be Like?’: Revolu- 
tionary Music in Alice Walker’s Meridian,” Court- 
ney George, Columbus State Univ. 

3. “‘If Your Heart Been Broken, Call on the 
Handy Man: Female Sexuality and Revisionist 
Masculinities in Contemporary Southern Soul- 
Blues,” Nicholas Gorrell, Univ. of Mississippi 


Respondent: R. A. Lawson, Dean Coll. 


For abstracts, write to ngorrell@olemiss.edu after 
15 Nov. 
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540. The Third Degree: Joint Programs in 
Languages, Literature, and Libraries 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Computer Studies in Language and Literature and 
the Discussion Group on Libraries and Research 
in Languages and Literatures. Presiding: Paul Fyfe, 
Florida State Univ.; Robert H. Kieft, Occidental 
Coll. 


Speakers: Tanya E. Clement, Univ. of Texas, Aus- 
tin; Rachel Donahue, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park; Kari M. Kraus, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park; John Merritt Unsworth, Brandeis Univ.; 
John A. Walsh, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 


This roundtable extends current conversations 
about reforming graduate training to a burgeon- 
ing field of disciplinary crossover and profession- 
alization. Participants will introduce innovative 
training programs and collaborative projects at 
the intersections of modern language depart- 
ments, digital humanities, and library schools or 
iSchools. 


541. The Influence of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
Writings on Following Generations of 
French Women Writers 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by Women in French and the 


Simone de Beauvoir Society. Presiding: Barbara 
Klaw, Northern Kentucky Univ. 


1. “The Influence of Simone de Beauvoir’s Writ- 
ings on Claire Cayron: A Preliminary Journey 
through Their Correspondence,” Alice Caffarel- 
Cayron, Univ. of Sydney 

2. “Becoming the Female Subject: Metamorpho- 
sis of the ‘Cochonne’ in Darrieussecq’s Truismes,” 
Michaela Hulstyn, Stanford Univ. 

3. “Jovette Marchessault, héritiére moderne de 
Simone de Beauvoir et/ou utopiste?” Sylvie Pascale 
Dewey, Kutztown Univ. of Pennsylvania 

4. “Simone de Beauvoir et |’écriture des 
femmes engagées au XXIéme siécle,” Nathalie A. 
Debrauwere-Miller, Vanderbilt Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.womeninfrench.org. 


542. Pining for Scotland: An Arboreal 
Nation 

1:45-3:00 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Scottish Literature and the Wordsworth-Coleridge 
Association. Presiding: Evan M. Gottlieb, Oregon 
State Univ. 
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1. “John Evelyn and the Forestry of Imagination,” 


James C. McKusick, Univ. of Montana 

2. “Importing Trees and Exporting People: Wal- 
ter Scott’s Transatlantic Ecology,” Susan Oliver, 
Univ. of Essex 

3. “The Great Caledonian Forest of the Mind: 
Highland Woods and Tree Symbolism in Scottish 
Gaelic Tradition,” Michael Newton, Saint Francis 
Xavier Univ. 


For abstracts, write to soliver@essex.ac.uk after 
15 Dec. 


543. Poe, Hawthorne, and the Conventions 
of Antebellum Fiction 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Poe Studies Association 
and the Nathaniel Hawthorne Society. Presiding: 
Samuel Chase Coale, Wheaton Coll., MA 


1. “Domestic Renaissance,” Bonita Rhoads, Ma- 
saryk Univ. 

2.“Boyish, Feeble, and Altogether Deficient: 
Hawthorne and Poe’s Publications for Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” Derek McGrath, Stony Brook Univ., 
State Univ. of New York 

3. “Poe, Hawthorne, and Antebellum Print Cul- 
ture,” Lesley Ginsberg, Univ. of Colorado, Colo- 
rado Springs 
For abstracts, visit www2.lv.psu.edu/psa/ 
conferences.html. 


544. Labor Negotiations: Family Medical 
Leave across the Life Course 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Women’s Caucus for 
the Modern Languages. Presiding: Magdalena M. 
Maiz-Pena, Davidson Coll. 


1. “Labor Support: Reconceptualizing Graduate 
School Politics, Policies, and Practices as Feminist 
Spaces,” Jessica Ketcham Weber, Cascadia Com- 
munity Coll., WA 

2. “Life Support and Eldercare: Internal and 
External Factors Affecting Use of the Family and 
Medical Leave Act,” Michelle A. Massé, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge 

3. “Maximizing Support for Women’s Work: 
Family Medical Leave, the MLA, and Mentoring,” 
Christine M. Probes, Univ. of South Florida 


545. Experimental Theory: From The 
Arcades Project to The Telephone Book and 
Beyond 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


PMLA 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Other Arts. Presiding: Jon McKenzie, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


1. “If... Then... Is the Question,” John P. 
Leavey, Jr., Univ. of Florida 

2. “Abstract Literature, Low-Tech Theory, ’n’ Hi- 
Fi Poetics,” Nikolina Nedeljkov, Graduate Center, 
City Univ. of New York 

3. “The (Silence) Project: The Joys and Challenges 
of Remediating Scholarly Research,” Steel Wag- 
staff, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

4.“Democratizing Experimental Theory: Design- 
Lab and ‘The Revelations of Dr. Kx413ndj3r,” Jon 
McKenzie 


546. Taste, Touch, Hear: Race, Science, and 
the Senses in the Nineteenth Century 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kyla Wazana Tomp- 
kins, Pomona Coll. 


1.“An Echo across Centuries: Joice Heth’s Sonic 
of Dissent,” Uri McMillan, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

2.“Touching Time: Frances E. W. Harper’s Evo- 
lutionary Aesthetics,” Kyla Schuller, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick 

3. “Lifestyle Eugenics: Joel Chandler Harris and 
the Birth of Victim Citizenship,” Kyla Wazana 
Tompkins 


547. Literary Arendt 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 303, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Gerhard Richter, 
Brown Univ. 

1.“Arendt’s Theater of Melancholy Revolution,” 
Klaus Mladek, Dartmouth Coll. 

2. “What Kind of Fact Is the ‘Fact of Birth’? 
Arendt’s ‘Natality’ as Figure and Concept,” Jeffrey 
Champlin, Bard Coll. 

3. “What Are(ndt) Poets For?” Susannah Gott- 
lieb, Northwestern Univ. 


Respondent: Erica Weitzman, New York Univ. 


548. Borders, Identities, and the 
Geographies of Anger and Fear: Toward a 
Global Dialogue 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 208, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Javier Duran, Univ. of 
Arizona 

1. “Irregular Border Crossing: Social Media and 


the Globalization of the Arab Spring,” Isaac Al- 
bert, Univ. of Ibadan 
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2.“A Borderless World?” Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak, Columbia Univ. 

3. “Arizona, Border Securitization, and the Geog- 
raphy of Anger,” Javier Duran 


549. Why Marx Was Right 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Donald Hedrick, Kan- 
sas State Univ. 


1. “Marxism as Universalism: Terry Eagleton’s 
Why Marx Was Right,” Barbara Clare Foley, Rut- 
gers Univ., Newark 

2.“Compulsory Misrepresentation: Why Marx 
Can Never Be Right,” Donald Hedrick 

3.“Occupy Marxism: Forcing the Subject of 
Communism in an Age of Capitalist Cynicism,” 
Joseph Ramsey, Univ. of Massachusetts, Lowell 


For abstracts, write to hedrick@ksu.edu after 
10 Dec. 


550. The Classroom as Interface 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kathi Inman Berens, 
Univ. of Southern California 


1.“The Campus as Interface: Screening the Uni- 
versity,” Elizabeth Mathews Losh, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego 

2. “Being Distracted in the Digital Age,” Jason 
Farman, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 

3. “Virtual Classroom Software: A Medium- 
Specific Analysis,” Kathi Inman Berens 

4. “The Multisensory Classroom,” Leeann 
Hunter, Georgia Inst. of Tech. 


For abstracts, visit kathiiberens.com/ 
mlal3abstracts after 1 Dec. 


551. Narrative, Genre, and Evidence: The 
Juridical Imaginary in Contemporary Law, 
Literature, and Culture 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Gillian L. Whitlock, 
Univ. of Queensland 


1. “Law as Genre: A Narrative Analysis of Del- 
gamuukw v. British Columbia (1991),” Cheryl L. 
Suzack, Univ. of Toronto 

2. ‘Judicial Historiography and Historical Fic- 
tion: Genre, Evidence, and Judgment in Australia’s 
History Wars,” Rosanne M. Kennedy, Australian 
National Univ. 

3. “Facts and Truth in Nonfiction: Genre as Evi- 
dence in Lifespan of a Fact and The Agony and the 
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Ecstasy of Steve Jobs,” Leigh Gilmore, Northeast- 
ern Univ. 


552. Anger in Women’s Literature 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Caroline Godart, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick 


1. “Slicing Open the Wound: Nawal el Saadawi’s 
God Dies by the Nile and The Innocence of the 
Devil,” Tram Nguyen, American Univ. in Dubai 

2.“Women’s Anger and the Grotesque Body in 
the Fiction of Denise Chavez,” Laura K. Padilla, 
Colorado Coll. 

3. “Silenced by Anger: Locating Rage in Atlas 
Shrugged,” Jessica Hurley, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


553. John Clare: Nature and the Self 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the John Clare Society of 
North America. Presiding: Samantha Celeste Har- 
vey, Boise State Univ. 


1. “From Wild Badgers to Human Beasts: John 
Clare and the Question of Nonhuman Nature,” 
Ashton Nichols, Dickinson Coll. 

2.“Can the Subaltern Soil Speak? Should En- 
glish Trees Have Standing? John Clare and Swordy 
Well,” Judith Abrams Plotz, George Washington 
Univ. 

3. “John Clare, Ecological Abstraction, and the 
Abstraction of the Self,” Scott Hess, Earlham Coll. 


554. Postcolonial African Cinema 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 206, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Postcolonial 


Studies in Literature and Culture. Presiding: An- 
jali Prabhu, Wellesley Coll. 


1. “Aphasic Melodrama: Cinematic Justice in 
Contemporary South Africa,” Madhumita Lahiri, 
Brown Univ. 

2. “Making ‘African’ Films: Cameroon and Be- 
yond,” Jean-Marie Teno, Méze, France 

3. “Ethiopia, Africa, Cinema, and Media,” Salem 
Mekuria, Wellesley Coll. 

4.“Documentary/Fiction: Senegalese Film and 
the Profile of a (Global) Citizen-Filmmaker,” Jo- 
seph Gai Ramaka, New Orleans, LA 


555. Reciprocal Accessibility: What Can 
the MLA and East Asian Divisions Achieve 
Together? 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 205, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the Division on East Asian 
Languages and Literatures after 1900. Presiding: 
Alexander C. Y. Huang, George Washington Univ. 


Speakers: Nick Admussen, Princeton Univ.; Chris- 
topher M. Lupke, Washington State Univ., Pull- 
man; John Whittier Treat, Yale Univ.; Jiwei Xiao, 
Fairfield Univ. 


The session addresses structural issues and en- 
courages scholars to participate across MLA divi- 
sions and establish more explicitly cross-cultural 
comparative panels that will in turn increase 
reciprocal accessibility; the paradigmatic gap 
between national literature and world literature; 
how one might counter the trends of “Chinese ex- 
ceptionalism’; the politics of writing and reading 
literary histories. 


556. Translation in Second-Language 
Development: Access or Barrier? 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Applied 


Linguistics. Presiding: Lawrence Williams, Univ. 
of North Texas 


1. “Reevaluating the Role of Translation in the 
Advanced L2 Classroom,” Bradley M. Blair, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana 

2. “Undergraduate Translator Education for 
United States Language Minorities,” Malena Sa- 
maniego, Univ. of Arizona 

3. “Translation Method Revisited,” Marella 
Feltrin-Morris, Ithaca Coll. 


For abstracts, visit worldlanguages.unt.edu/~lfw/ 
mla2013/translation/. 


557. (Re)Positioning Collegiate Foreign 
Language Studies: Beyond the MLA and 
Teagle Reports 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 201, Hynes 
Program arranged by the American Association 


of Teachers of German. Presiding: Gisela Ruth 
Hoecherl-Alden, Boston Univ. 


Speakers: Heidi Byrnes, Georgetown Univ; 

Wade A. Edwards, Longwood Univ.; Senta Goert- 
ler, Michigan State Univ.; Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Oberlin Coll. 


The MLA challenged the profession to develop for- 
eign language programs in which students achieve 
proficiency through multiple literacies. With 
many faculty members lacking the pedagogical ex- 
pertise to link content and language learning, the 
challenge is a mandate for comprehensive faculty 
development. This session considers approaches 


PMLA 


to developing literacy-based instruction for all, on 
campus and online. 


558. Medieval French: A Session in Honor 
of Eugene A. Vance 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 307, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on French Me- 
dieval Language and Literature. Presiding: Sarah 
Kay, New York Univ. 


1.“Homme/Animal in Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Yvain; ou, Le chevalier au lion,’ Grace M. Arm- 
strong, Bryn Mawr Coll. 

2. “Substance and Motion in Yvain,” Charles 
Samuelson, Princeton Univ. 

3. “Crusade Lyrics and Continuing Vance’s 
‘Transactional Model of Exchange’ in Yvain,” 
Marisa Galvez, Stanford Univ. 


559. Margaret Atwood: Religion, Ethics, 
and Debt 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Margaret Atwood Soci- 
ety. Presiding: Karma Waltonen, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Davis 

1. “The Ethics of Interpersonal and Global Rela- 
tions in a World without Faith: A Reconsideration 
of Margaret Atwood’s Life before Man,” Theo- 
dore F. Sheckels, Randolph-Macon Coll. 

2. “Guilt and Girlhood in Margaret Atwood’s 
Alias Grace,” Bethany Ober, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 

3. “Religion and Redemption in Cat’s Eye and The 
Year of the Flood,” Anna Lindhe, Univ. of Lund 


560. Remembering the American West 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Western Literature As- 
sociation. Presiding: Martha (Max) Jane Despain, 
United States Air Force Acad. 


1. “Shaping the West through Eastern Fear: James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Sense of American National 
Progress,” Gretchen Koenig, Longwood Univ. 

2. “The Influence of the American West on the 
Work of Karl May,” Elisabeth Bayley, Katholieke 
Univ. 

3. “Imagining the Early West: Eastern Specula- 
tion and Western Surveying,” Christopher Apap, 
Oakland Univ. 


561. Literature and History: Disciplinary 
Relations in Peninsular Studies 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 204, Hynes 
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Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 
and Nineteenth-Century Spanish Literature. Pre- 
siding: Catherine Marie Jaffe, Texas State Univ. 


1. “Historical Itineraries in Spanish Travel Writ- 
ing (1750-1808),” Pamela F. Phillips, Univ. of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

2.“Epistolary Texts, the Spanish Post, and Liter- 
ary History,” Hazel Gold, Emory Univ. 

3. “La interpretacion del pasado visigético en la 
obra de Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda: Analisis 
de Flavio Recaredo (1851),” [Aigo SAnchez-Llama, 
Purdue Univ., West Lafayette 


Respondent: Mary L. Coffey, Pomona Coll. 


562. Digital Dictionaries 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Lexicography. Presiding: Michael Hancher, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


1. “Dictionaries in Electronic Form: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Harcourt Experience,” David Jost, 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 

2. “What We’ve Learned about Dictionary Use 
Online,” Peter Sokolowski, Merriam-Webster 

3. “Lexicography 2.0: Reimagining Dictionaries 
and Thesauri for the Digital Age,” Ben Zimmer, 
Visual Thesaurus 


Respondent: Lisa Berglund, State Univ. of New 
York, Buffalo State Coll. 


For abstracts, visit mh.cla.umn.edu/MLA2013Lex 
.pdf. 


563. New Arguments, New Directions 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Celtic Languages and Literatures. Presiding: Tara 
MacLeod, Univ. of Notre Dame 


1. “Celtic Studies, Irish Studies, and ‘British 
Literature’: What Goes Where?” Matthieu Boyd, 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Florham-Madison 

2. “Classical Learning and Folklore in the Medi- 
eval Irish Odyssey,” Barbara Lisa Hillers, Harvard 
Univ. 

3. “‘Seven Proofs Which Attest the Falsehood of 
Every King’: Heptads and Triads in Recholl Breth,” 
Charlene M. Eska, Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and 
State Univ. 


564. Mixture and Impurity 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature. Presiding: 
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William Beatty Warner, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 


1.“Mixture Unbound,” Wolfram Michael 
Schmidgen, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 

2. “Shaken, Not Stirred: The Mixology of Scottish 
Character in Robert Fergusson’s Poetry,” Sdren 
Hammerschmidt, Ghent Univ. 

3. “Poetry in the Unnecessarily Restricted Sense 
in Scott’s Waverley,” Nicholas Bujak, Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., MD 

4. “Privilege, Virtue, and Mixed Race in The 
Female American; or, The Adventures of Unca 
Eliza Winkfield,” Denise Mary MacNeil, Univ. of 
Redlands 


565. What Is the Next Thing? Postmodern 
Pedagogies in the Composition Classroom 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
the Two-Year College. Presiding: Elizabeth M. 
Schwartz, San Joaquin Delta Coll., CA 


1. “Peer Review 2.0: Using Digital Technologies 
to Transform Student Critiques,” Elizabeth Harris 
McCormick, LaGuardia Community Coll., City 
Univ. of New York; Lykourgos Vasileiou, LaGuar- 
dia Community Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “How I Met Your Argument: Teaching through 
Television,” Lanta Davis, Baylor Univ. 

3. “Writing Wikipedia as Postmodern Research 
Assignment,” Matthew Parfitt, Boston Univ. 

4. “Weaning Isn’t Everything: Beyond Postfor- 
malism in Composition,” Miles McCrimmon, 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community Coll., VA 


566. Wonder and Marvel in Cross-Cultural 
Encounter 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 207, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Romance Literary Relations. Presiding: Lynn Ra- 
mey, Vanderbilt Univ. 


1. “The Utopian Impulse to Archive New Sounds 
in Alejo Carpentier’s The Lost Steps,” Paula Park, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 

2. “Sexual Misunderstandings: First European 
Encounters with Tahiti,” Laure M. Marcellesi, 
Dartmouth Coll. 

3. “Le choc avec le réel: Intertextual Encounters 
in the French West Indies,” Danielle Carlotti- 
Smith, Univ. of Virginia 
For abstracts, visit my.vanderbilt.edu/lynnramey/ 
mla2013/. 
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567. Exotic Epistemologies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 


tive Studies in Eighteenth-Century Literature. 
Presiding: Helen Thompson, Northwestern Univ. 


1. “Exotic as Paradox and Problem,” Tony C. 
Brown, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

2. “Linguistic Inventions: The Other Side of Lan- 
guage in Robert Paltock’s Life and Adventures of 
Peter Wilkins,” Betty Joseph, Rice Univ. 

3. “The Hermetic Magus and the Eighteenth- 
Century Novel,” Ala A. Alryyes, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick 


568. Geographical Culture 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Latin 
American Literature from Independence to 1900. 
Presiding: Aarti Smith Madan, Worcester Poly- 
technic Inst. 


1.“Nineteenth-Century Latin America’s ‘Spatial 
Turn’: Sarmiento and the Hegemony of Space,” 
Carlos Abreu Mendoza, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

2. “Paisaje, representacidn e imaginacién geogra- 
fica en Julio Herrera y Reissig,” Carla E. Giau- 
drone, Rutgers Univ., Camden 

3. “The Borders of La Patria: The Citizen as Peda- 
gogical Subject,” Amy L. Sellin, Fort Lewis Coll. 


569. One Hundred Years of The Rite of 
Spring 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 305, Hynes 
Program arranged by the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 
Presiding: Rebecca Jane Stanton, Barnard Coll. 

1. “The Rite of Spring: Roerich’s Pagan Past,” 
Francoise Rosset, Wheaton Coll., MA 

2. “The Rite of Spring: Stravinsky’s Mysterium,” 
Marilyn Sizer, Seattle, WA 

3. “The Rite of Spring: Pina Bausch; Danger; and 
a Woman, Writing,” Carol Rowntree Jones, Not- 
tingham, England 
Respondent: Harlow L. Robinson, Northeastern 
Univ. 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


570. Avenues of Access: The State of 
Disability Studies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


PMLA 


A linked session arranged in conjunction with 
The Presidential Forum: Avenues of Access (112). 
Presiding: Michael Bérubé, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 

1.“Unequal Access: Disability and the Univer- 
sity,” Rachel Adams, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Just Getting In/It: The MLA, Disability Stud- 
ies, and Access,” Brenda Jo Brueggemann, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

3. “Converting Crippled Saints,” Rosemarie 
Garland-Thomson, Emory Univ. 

4. “Disability Studies on Fire,” Tobin Siebers, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Disability studies was founded on the distinction 
between disability and impairment—where “im- 
pairment” referred to conditions of body or mind 
and “disability” was the name given to the social 
organization of impairment. In recent years, how- 
ever, that distinction has been challenged from a 
variety of angles and for a variety of reasons. This 
session looks back on the history of the field and 
asks what that history has meant for teaching and 
research in the humanities. 


571. Early Modern Contemporary: Poetry, 
Tradition, Innovation 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anton Vander Zee, 
Coll. of Charleston 


Speakers: Joseph Anthony Campana, Rice Univ.; 
Brett Foster, Wheaton Coll., IL; Kimberly John- 
son, Brigham Young Univ., UT; Jeffrey Pethy- 
bridge, Susquehanna Univ.; Emily Rosko, Coll. of 
Charleston; Anton Vander Zee 


How do contemporary poets continue to engage 
the early modern imaginary? What does the early 
modern make available for contemporary poetic 
practice? This roundtable gathers emerging and 
established poets, Renaissance scholars, critics of 
contemporary poetry, and various permutations 
thereof to extend a conversation that has been 
vibrant in practice, if less so in dedicated critical 
reflection. 


For expanded abstracts and poems, visit blogs.cofc 
-edu/vanderzeeal/early-modern-contemporary/ 
after 30 Nov. 


572. Queer Occupations 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Gay Studies 
in Language and Literature. Presiding: Carla A. 
Freccero, Univ. of California, Santa Cruz 


tas 


1. “The Queer Promise of Activist Art: Queer Po- 
litical Histories Occupy the Park and the Gallery,” 
Katherine Brewer Ball, New York Univ. 

2. “Queer Occupation and Palestine,” Colleen 
Jankovic, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

3. “Occupying Paris Pride: Movement, Position, 
and Textual Resistance,” Bruno Perreau, Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Tech. 


Respondent: Elizabeth Freeman, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Davis 
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573. The Via Regia of Language: Hamacher’s 
“95 Theses” 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 309, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Philosophi- 


cal Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Ann Aus- 
tin Smock, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “Acting without Maxims,” Peter Fenves, North- 
western Univ. 

2. “Philology in the Walls,” Rei Terada, Univ. of 
California, Irvine 

3. “Speaking without Language,” Paul North, 
Yale Univ. 


574. Problems and Prospects for a Native 
American Literary Recovery Project 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Birgit Brander Ras- 
mussen, Yale Univ. 


Speakers: Lisa Brooks, Harvard Univ.; Annette 
Kolodny, Univ. of Arizona; Margaret A. Noori, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Beth H. Piatote, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley; Malea D. Powell, 
Michigan State Univ.; Phillip Round, Univ. of 
Iowa; Kathryn Winona Shanley, Univ. of Montana 
Given the tribal, linguistic, and semiotic diversity 
of Native America, a literary recovery project 
raises unique problems and possibilities. An in- 
terdisciplinary group of scholars will discuss the 
methodological, literary, linguistic, cultural, po- 
litical, legal, and logistical challenges. 


575. Figurations of Media: The Novel after 
Media Studies 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kate Marshall, Univ. 
of Notre Dame 
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1. “Literary Form and the Book Trade: Cooper’s 
Transatlantic Additions,” Joseph Rezek, Boston 
Univ. 

2. “Jane Austen’s Novels as Actors in a History 
of Media(tion),” William Beatty Warner, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 

3. “Materials and Mediality: On Steinbeck’s The 
Wayward Bus,” Kate Marshall 


Respondent: Lara Langer Cohen, Wayne State 
Univ. 


576. Cultural Capitalism in Singapore 
Literary Cultures: Intersections of 
Neoliberalism and Biopolitics 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Cheryl Narumi Na- 
ruse, Univ. of Hawai‘i, Manoa 


1. “Biopolitical Aesthetics? Imagined Commu- 
nities to Imagined Populations in Singapore,” 
Cheryl Narumi Naruse 

2.“From Pluralist Empire to Multiculturalist 
Umpire: Lloyd Fernando’s Scorpion Orchid and 
Postcolonial Singapore,” Christopher Patterson, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

3. “Gothic Ethnography and Cultural Capital in 
Fiona Cheong’s Fictions of Singapore,” Weihsin 
Gui, Univ. of California, Riverside 


Respondent: Eng-Beng Lim, Brown Univ. 


577. Science and Technology in Afro- 
Modern Literature 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Marques Redd, Mar- 
quette Univ. 


1.“The Technology of the Ancient Egyptian 
Future: The Cosmic Poetry of Sun Ra,” Marques 
Redd 

2. “The Future Is a Parasite: Octavia Butler and 
Posthumanism,” Zakiyyah Jackson, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia 

3. “Race as Technology: Ideologies and Litera- 
tures of “Post-Race’ Identity,” Beth M. Coleman, 
Harvard Univ. 


578. Private-Sector Careers and the 
Language and Literature PhD 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 208, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Anna W. Stenport, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


Speakers: Russell A. Berman, Stanford Univ.; 
Alexandra Borg, Uppsala Univ.; Kathryn Hume, 
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IntApp, Inc.; Anais Saint-Jude, Stanford Univ.; 
Kenric K. Tsethlikai, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


Exploring the relevance of a language and litera- 
ture PhD in private-sector careers; knowledge 
and professional skills developed in such doctoral 
programs and their pertinence in a global world; 
curricular modifications and enhancements that 
facilitate private-sector careers; concrete initia- 
tives, both domestic and international, that show 
these PhDs transforming private-sector models. 


579. Visual Experimentation: The Figure, 
Automatism, and Abstraction in 1940s 
Bucharest 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 207, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on European 
Literary Relations and the Association for the 


Study of Dada and Surrealism. Presiding: Timothy 
Shipe, Univ. of lowa 


1. “Rethinking Automatism within the Surreal- 
ist Group of Bucharest,” Iulian Toma, McMaster 
Univ. 

2. “Gherasim Luca: Cubomania,” Krzysztof Fi- 
jalkowski, Norwich Univ. 

3. “June 1945: Unpacking Paul Paun’s Lovaj,” Mo- 
nique Yaari, Penn State Univ., University Park 


Respondent: Bettina Brandt, Penn State Univ., 
University Park 


580. Different Gods: The Religious Contexts 
of Emily Dickinson 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Conference on Christi- 
anity and Literature and the Division on Litera- 
ture and Religion. Presiding: Daniel Boscaljon, 
Univ. of Iowa 


1.“A Different God? Religious Revelations from 
Dickinson’s Holland Correspondence,” Jane Do- 
nahue Eberwein, Oakland Univ. 

2. “The Tender Pioneer in the Prairies of the Air: 
Dickinson and the Differences of God,” Roger W. 
Lundin, Wheaton Coll., IL 

3. “John Calvin, Marilynne Robinson, and Emily 
Dickinson: The Sacramental Nature of Percep- 
tion,” Thomas Gardner, Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 
and State Univ. 


For abstracts, write to roger.lundin@wheaton.edu. 


581. Getting an Education at Occupy 
Boston: A Roundtable on Intellectual 
Activism 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


PEN ISteAS 


Program arranged by the Radical Caucus in En- 
glish and the Modern Languages 


Speakers: Doug Greene, Boston, MA; Julie Or- 
lemanski, Boston Coll.; Joseph Ramsey, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Lowell; Victor Wallis, Berklee 
Coll. of Music 


Drawing together professional academics and 
movement activists who have contributed to the 
educational process at Occupy Boston, the round- 
table will focus on the meaning and nature of 
“education” at a time of increasing social inequal- 
ity and diminished opportunity. 


582. Conrad and Woolf: Crossing the 
Boundaries of Fiction 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Joseph Conrad Society 
of America and the International Virginia Woolf 
Society. Presiding: Kathryn Simpson, Univ. of 
Birmingham 

1. “Secrets, Shadows, and the Sea: Cross- 
Constructive Selfhood in Woolf’s The Voyage Out 
and Conrad’s The Shadow-Line,” Aaron Percich, 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown 

2. “Modernist Lighthouses and Woolf’s Refrac- 
tion of Conrad’s Narrative Optics,” Susan Cook, 
Southern New Hampshire Univ. 

3. “Indifference, Autocracy, War: Ethical Inter- 
ventions in Conrad and Woolf,” Rachel Hollander, 
Saint John’s Univ., Notre Dame Coll. 


Respondent: Debra Romanick Baldwin, Univ. of 
Dallas 


583. Intellectual and Cognitive Disability 
Studies 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: John N. Allen, Mil- 
waukee Area Technical Coll. 

1.“‘Aphasia’s Fingerprints: Language Impair- 
ment, Autobiography, and Fiction in Paul West’s 
The Shadow Factory,” Sarah Pett, Univ. of York 

2.“The Savant and the Silent Subject: Challeng- 
ing the Hierarchy of the Autism Spectrum,” Mi- 
chelle Jarman, Univ. of Wyoming 

3. “The Reception of The Memory Keeper’s 
Daughter and the Discourse of Down Syndrome,” 
John N. Allen 


584. Accessing Race in the Digital 
Humanities: An E-roundtable 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 
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A special session. Presiding: Roger Whitson, 
Emory Univ. 


Speakers: David Kim, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles; Jennifer Sano-Franchini, Michigan State 
Univ.; Lee Skallerup Bessette, Morehead State 
Univ. 


Respondent: Tara McPherson, Univ. of Southern 
California 


This roundtable addresses how applications and 
interfaces encode specific cultural assumptions 
about race and preclude certain groups of people 
from participating in the digital humanities. 
Participants present specific digital humanities 
projects that illustrate the impact of race on access 
to the programming, cultural, and funding struc- 
tures in the digital humanities. 


For more information, visit www.rogerwhitson 
-net/accessingrace after 31 Dec. 


585. Negotiating Sacred and Secular in 
Muslim Everyday Life 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Hanan Elsayed, Occi- 
dental Coll.; Mosarrap Khan, New York Univ. 


1. “Subject of Desire and Everyday Life,” Mosar- 
rap Khan 

2. “Love versus Death versus Faith,” Hanan El- 
sayed 

3. “Mosaics of Identity: Exploring Muslim Amer- 
icans in Mohja Kahf’s Post-9/11 Fiction,” Leila Pa- 
zargadi, Nevada State Coll. 

4. “Reading Islam,” Justin Neuman, Yale Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.transnationaleverydaylife 
.com/. 


586. Scaling and Sharing: Data 
Management in the Humanities 


3:30-4:45 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Korey Jackson, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Speakers: Matt Burton, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Korey Jackson; Spencer Keralis, Univ. of 
North Texas; Jason C. Rhody, National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities; Lisa Marie Rhody, Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park; Michael Ullyot, Univ. 
of Calgary 

This roundtable seeks to query precisely what data 
can be and do in a humanities context. Charting 
the migration from individual project to scalable 
data set, we explore “big data” not simply as a mat- 
ter of size or number but as a process of granting 
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researchers and educators access to shared infor- 
mation resources. 


For slides and more information, visit 
koreybjackson.com. 


587. The New American Poetry of 
Engagement 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jeffrey Gray, Seton 
Hall Univ. 


1.“Postwitness in Twenty-First-Century Ameri- 
can Poetry,” Ann Keniston, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 

2.“Twenty-First-Century Appropriations,” Jef- 
frey Gray 

3. “Building Community: The New Poetics of the 
Peace Movement,” Philip John Metres, John Car- 
roll Univ. 


588. Race and Poetics: On Aesthetic 
Practice in Ethnic Studies 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Nathan Grant, Saint 
Louis Univ. 


Speakers: John Alba Cutler, Northwestern Univ.; 
Samantha Pinto, Georgetown Univ.; Libbie Rifkin, 
Georgetown Univ.; Jennifer Stoever-Ackerman, 
Binghamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 


Respondent: Kandice Chuh, Graduate Center, City 
Univ. of New York 


This roundtable will consider cultural forms of 
difference across a range of genres, including the 
lyric, collaborative authorship, and radio. We will 
focus on how aesthetics shifts some of the major 
tenants of ethnic studies, looking at major as well 
as neglected authors across African American, 
Latino/a, Asian American, and anglophone post- 
colonial studies. 


589. Fuller and Antebellum Urban Writing 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Margaret Fuller Society. 
Presiding: Jeffrey Allen Steele, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

1. “Exhibiting Sympathy: Lydia Maria Child and 
the Problem of Science,” Bruce E. Mills, Kalama- 
zoo Coll. 

2. “‘Awakening’ in Disgust from the Nightmare 
of Social Injustice in Child and Fuller’s Proreform 
Sketches of New York,” Ambar Meneses, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 
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3. “Flashes and Specks’: The Effects of Disorienta- 
tion in Whitman’s Urban Writing,” J. Nathan Mick- 
elson, Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 

4.“A Commitment to Social Justice: Margaret 
Fuller and Fanny Fern,” Joyce W. Warren, Queens 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 


590. New Approaches to Teaching Langston 
Hughes’s Writings 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Langston Hughes Soci- 
ety. Presiding: Tara T. Green, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 


1. “Teaching Change: The Poetry of Langston 
Hughes,” Anthony D. Dawahare, California State 
Univ., Northridge 

2. “Using Archival Newspapers to Help Students 
Contextualize the Simple Stories,” Donna Akiba 
Sullivan Harper, Spelman Coll. 

3. “Teaching from Primary Sources: The Publica- 
tion and Performances of ‘August 19th,” W. Jason 
Miller, North Carolina State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.langstonhughessociety.org. 


591. Secularism’s Technologies 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century 
American Literature. Presiding: Donald E. Pease, 
Dartmouth Coll. 


1. “The Religion Machine,” John Lardas Modern, 
Franklin and Marshall Coll. 

2. “What Secularism, Which Secularism, Whose 
Secularism?” Amy Hollywood, Harvard Divinity 
School 

3. “Before Secularism,” Michael D. Warner, Yale 
Univ. 


592. Law and Literature 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 308, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Medieval 


and Renaissance Italian Literature. Presiding: 
Mary A. Watt, Univ. of Florida 


1.“The Two-Headed Monster at the Base of 
Dante’s Hell: An Anatomy of Temporal and Spiri- 
tual Jurisdiction,” Christiana Purdy, Yale Univ. 

2. “Alberti on Law: From De commodis litterarum 
atque incommodis to De iure,” Anne-Marie Sor- 
renti, Univ. of Toronto 

3. “Machiavelli and Guicciardini: The Law System 
in European Continental Tradition and the Politi- 
cal Crime,” Raffaele Ruggiero, Univ. of Bari 


PMLA 


593. Technologies 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 


Century French Literature. Presiding: Susan Mc- 
Cready, Univ. of South Alabama 


1. “Une plume qui court sur le papier: Avancées 
technologiques et créativité,” Evelyne Ender, 
Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “Panoramas of the Nineteenth Century: Poetry 
and the Railway in Nineteenth-Century France,” 
Aimée Marie-Carmen Boutin, Florida State Univ. 

3. “Shooting (to) the Moon: Vision and Voyage 
through the Cannon, the Telescope, and the Cam- 
era,” Chapman Wing, Yale Univ. 

4.“Engines of Modernity: Omnibus in 
Nineteenth-Century Paris,” Masha Belenky, 
George Washington Univ. 


594. Jane Moody and Romantic Theater 
Studies: An Illegitimate Legacy 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the English 
Romantic Period. Presiding: Kevin Gilmartin, 
California Inst. of Tech 


1.“What Was ‘Regency’ about the Regency The- 
atre?” Gillian Russell, Australian National Univ. 

2. “Illegitimate? Children in Late-Georgian The- 
ater,” Julie Ann Carlson, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara 

3. “Context as Text: Illegitimate Pantomime on 
the Legitimate Stage,” Jeffrey N. Cox, Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder 

4. “Legitimate and Illegitimate Africans: Colman, 
Astley, and the Wide World of London Entertain- 
ment,” Daniel O’Quinn, Univ. of Guelph 


Respondent: Greg P. Kucich, Univ. of Notre Dame 


595. Variation and Translation in 
Lusophone Cultures 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Lusophone Literatures and Cultures outside Por- 


tugal and Brazil. Presiding: Robert Simon, Ken- 
nesaw State Univ. 


1. “Portuguese Encounters: Sephardic Tomb- 
stones in the Caribbean,” Bonnie S. Wasserman, 
Univ. of Arizona 

2.“Bombay Narratives of Resistance in Late Co- 
lonial Goa,” Christopher E. Larkosh, Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dartmouth 
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3.“Orlanda Amarilis: Articulating Cape Verdean 
Identity from Abroad,” Luis Goncalves, Princeton 
Univ. 


For abstracts, write to bonwass@yahoo.com after 
20 Novy. 


596. Ovid Then and Now 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


Classical Studies and Modern Literature. Presid- 
ing: William Germano, Cooper Union 


1. “The Girl in the Tree: Metamorphosis and the 
Contemporary Lyric,” Linda K. Gregerson, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

2. “Ovid, Now and Then,” Marjorie Garber, Har- 
vard Univ. 


597. A Creative Conyersation with Mark Doty 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Office of the Execu- 
tive Director. Presiding: Patricia Yaeger, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Speaker: Mark Doty, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


A conversation with the National Book Award 
winner and internatinally acclaimed poet Mark 
Doty about glitter, grief, animals, AIDS, gay iden- 
tity, and the craft of making memoirs and poetry; 
he will also read some of his poems. 


598. Premodern Affects in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century France 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 202, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
Century French Literature and the Division on 
Seventeenth-Century French Literature. Presiding: 
Juliette Cherbuliez, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cit- 
ies; David Paul LaGuardia, Dartmouth Coll. 


Speakers: Tom Clark Conley, Harvard Univ.; Kath- 
erine Crawford, Vanderbilt Univ.; Katherine M. 
Ibbett, University Coll. London; Erec R. Koch, 
Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York; Lawrence D. 
Kritzman, Dartmouth Coll.; Christopher Semk, 
Yale Univ. 


Asa kind of “in-between-ness,” affect theory is 
concerned with bodies, movements, intensities, 
and relations of all kinds. The premodern world 
is a particularly fruitful ground for this type of 
analysis. Speakers might also concentrate on the 
problem of understanding the premodern from 
the perspective of this postmodern theory. 


For abstracts, write to laguardia@dartmouth.edu. 
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599. Lapprentissage du francais comme voie 
daccés au 21e siécle 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Conseil International 


d’Etudes Francophones. Presiding: Claire Keith, 
Marist Coll. 


1. “Vers une expérience universitaire francophone 
transnationale,” Eileen Lohka, Univ. of Calgary 

2. “Le doctorat de francais: Nouveaux défis, nou- 
veaux besoins,” Catherine Perry, Univ. of Notre 
Dame 

3.“Lapprentissage du frangais devient-il multi- 
lingue?” Claire Keith 


For abstracts, visit www.cief.org. 


600. Critical Theory in Premodern East 
Asian Literature 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on East Asian 


Languages and Literatures to 1900. Presiding: Char- 
lotte Eubanks, Penn State Univ., University Park 


1. “Cratylus Sinensis,” Martin Svensson Ekstrém, 
Univ. of Stockholm 

2. “Alayavijfiana (‘Store-house’ Consciousness) 
as the Rhizomic Unconscious,” Xiaomin Zu, Penn 
State Univ., University Park 

3. “Shinran and Heidegger on Self,” Dennis Hi- 
rota, Ryukoku Univ. 


For abstracts, write to cdel13@psu.edu after 1 Dec. 


601. Supernatural Shakespeare 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Shake- 
speare. Presiding: Mary L. Floyd-Wilson, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


1. “Science as Magic, Magic as Science,” Mary 
Thomas Crane, Boston Coll. 

2. “The Birth and Maturity of the Shakespearean 
Supernatural: Henry VI and Macbeth,” Lars Engle, 
Univ. of Tulsa 

3.“‘Like Quills upon the Fretful Porcupine’: 
Hamlet, Horripilation, and Supernatural Solicit- 


ing,” Jesse Macliesh Lander, Univ. of Notre Dame 


Respondent: Kristen Elizabeth Poole, Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark 


602. Poetics of Death 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 206, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 
and Early-Nineteenth-Century German Literature. 
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Presiding: Daniel Purdy, Penn State Univ., Univer- 
sity Park 

1.“‘Widerliche Galgenpoesie’ as Cultural Prac- 
tice in Southern Germany, 1750-1800,” Magelone 
Bollen, Michigan State Univ. 

2.“Why Write at Death’s Door? Last Letters in 
Late-Eighteenth-Century German Literature,” 
Marie Isabel Schlinzig, Univ. of Oxford 

3. “Death Writes: Romantic Thanatopoetics,” 
Martha B. Helfer, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


For abstracts, visit www.bowdoin.edu/faculty/b/ 
btautz/index.shtml after 15 Dec. 


603. Gay Culture in Eastern Europe and the 
Former Soviet Union 


3:30-4:45 p.m., 209, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Slavic and 


East European Literatures. Presiding: Alexandar 
Mihailovic, Hofstra Univ. 


1.“What Is Socialist Unrealism? Queer Negativ- 
ity and Camp in the Camp,” Anastasia Kayiatos, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 

2. “Ukrainian Queer Writing: The Difficult 
Birth,” Vitaly Chernetsky, Miami Univ., Oxford 

3. “Postsoviet Translations of Western Gay Lit- 


erature and the Domestication of Homosexuality,” 


Brian James Baer, Kent State Univ., Kent 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


604. Natural and Moral Chaos in Colonial 
Latin America 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 301, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Colonial 
Latin American Literatures. Presiding: Rocio 
Quispe-Agnoli, Michigan State Univ. 


1. “Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxéchitl and the (Super) 
Naturally Ordained Mesoamerican Ruling Dy- 


nasty,” Kimberly Borchard, Randolph-Macon Coll. 
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2.“"Under the Sign of Gemini or Love’: Explain- 
ing Natural Catastrophes through European 
and Amerindian Archives in Chimalpahin’s 
Seventeenth-Century Historical Annals,” Ann 
Elizabeth De Leon, Univ. of Alberta 

3. “Foundational Ruins: Earthquakes and the 
Discourses of Creole Consciousness in Colonial 
Peru,” Sara Vicuna Guengerich, Texas Tech Univ. 

4. “Peralta Barnuevo’s Desvios de la naturaleza: 
Monstrous Births and Natural Catastrophes in 
Vice-Royal Peru,” Victor Manuel Pueyo Zoco, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


For abstracts, write to quispeag@msu.edu. 
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605. Food and Culture: Ethics and Cross- 
Encounters 

3:30-4:45 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 


tive Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Leonard Barkan, Princeton Univ. 


1.“A Skeptical Ethics of Eating: Montaigne’s ‘Of 
Experience’ and Shakespeare’s As You Like It,” Da- 
vid Goldstein, York Univ., Keele 

2. “Petrarch’s Diet-Ethics,” Cynthia Skenazi, 
Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 

3. “Domestic Translations: Receipt Books and 
Bibles in Early Modern England,” Amy Tigner, 
Univ. of Texas, Arlington 


606. Violence and Representation 
3:30-4:45 p.m., 201, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Poetry and 


Prose. Presiding: Nieves Romero-Diaz, Mount 
Holyoke Coll. 


1. “Framing Gender Violence in Seventeenth- 
Century Spain,” Lisa Vollendorf, San José State 
Univ. 

2. “Sublimation, Moral Scrutiny, or Spin Control? 
Poets Report on the Gran Batalla Naval,” Eliza- 
beth R. Wright, Univ. of Georgia 

3.“Tormentos de uso politico: Miguel de Aranda 
y la expulsion de los moriscos,” Natalio Ohanna, 
Western Michigan Univ. 


607. The European Network of Aging 
Studies: Open Access and Communication 
Supporting Scholarship 


3:30-4:45 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Age Studies. Presiding: Leni Marshall, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Stout 


1. “Poetry and Dementia,” Aagje Swinnen, Maas- 
tricht Univ. 

2. “Aging between Two Cultures,” Riidiger P. Ku- 
now, Univ. of Potsdam 

3. “Ending Aging?’: Challenging Scientific Anti- 
aging Discourses,” Ulla Kriebernegg, Univ. of Graz 


For abstracts, visit agingstudies.eu after 30 Nov. 


608. Children and Fame 
3:30-4:45 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Children’s Literature As- 
sociation. Presiding: Nicole Lynne Wilson, Wayne 
State Univ. 
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1. “Girls Just Want to Control the Fun: Power and 
Fame in Gossip Girl and The Clique,” Anne Lay- 
man Horn, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 

2.“"The World Will Be Watching’: The Panop- 
tic Nature of Fame in Suzanne Collins’s Hunger 
Games Trilogy,” Nicole Lynne Wilson 

3. ““Un-Chosen One Roolz!’: Sidekicks, Fame, 
and Autonomy in the Harry Potter Novels and Un 
Lun Dun,” Jennifer Mitchell, Weber State Univ. 


Saturday, 5 January 
5:15 p.m. 


609. Prison Architecture and Subalternism 
5:15—6:30 p.m., 207, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Minata Kone, Univ. of 
Cocody-Abidjan 

1. “About Architectural Subalternism: Gramsci 
and Foucault,” Minata Kone 

2. “The Terrible Prison,” Jason Haslam, Dalhou- 
sie Univ. 

3. “Prison, Nation, State,” Diana Martinez, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 


For abstracts, write to koneminatal@yahoo.fr. 


610. John Milton: A General Session 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Milton Society of Amer- 
ica. Presiding: Nigel S. Smith, Princeton Univ. 


1.““Where Full Measure Bounds Excess’: The Pre- 
dicament of Satiety in Origin and Milton,” Kristen 
Elizabeth Poole, Univ. of Delaware, Newark 

2. “Was Too!” Gregory G. Machacek, Marist Coll. 

3. “John Milton: The Origin Story,” John Rum- 
rich, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


611. French Women Writers in the Wake of 
the New Novel: Literary Heirs of Sarraute 
and Duras 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 308, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Stephanie A. Schech- 
ner, Widener Univ. 

1.“Bad Mother(land)s in Marguerite Duras’s and 
Paule Constant’s Fiction,” Jennifer Willging, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

2. “Outside and Journal du dehors: Marguerite 
Duras and Annie Ernaux,” Cathy Jellenik, Hen- 
drix Coll. 

3. “Fluid Prose: Mireille Best Writing in the Wake 
of Nathalie Sarraute,” Stephanie A. Schechner 
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612. Poetics of Disaster: Writing the Ends of 
the Earth in Colonial Latin America 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Jason McCloskey, 
Bucknell Univ. 


1. “The Disastrous Strait of Magellan in Colonial 
Epic Poetry,” Jason McCloskey 

2. “Stormy Seas: (De)Moralizing Journeys in Co- 
lonial Mexico,” Sara L. Lehman, Fordham Univ., 
Bronx 

3. “Journey to the End of the World: Apocalyptical 
Terrors in Seventeenth-Century Peru,” Beatriz Car- 
olina Pefia, Queens Coll., City Univ. of New York 


For abstracts, write to quispeag@msu.edu. 


613. An African Literary Classic in Twelve 
World Translations 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: David Chioni Moore, 
Macalester Coll. 


Speakers: Jeroen Dewulf, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley; Wail S. Hassan, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; 
Volker Max Langbehn, San Francisco State Univ.; 
Sarah Valentine, Univ. of California, Riverside; 
Monika Zagar, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


Our roundtable examines the classic 1956 French 
Cameroonian novel Une vie de boy (or Houseboy) in 
its twelve translations, 1958-98: Arabic, Chinese, 
Danish, Dutch, English, German, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Slovenian, Swahili, Swedish, and Vietnamese. 
We will examine charged referents (e.g., négre, 

le boy, sjambok, péril jaune), untranslated words 
(shorts, jeep, khaki), contexts, politics, and more. 


614. The Functioning of the Public Sphere 
in Sixteenth-Century France 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 202, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: David Paul LaGuar- 
dia, Dartmouth Coll. 


1. “Creating the Early Modern ‘Happening’: 
Printing, Texts, and Negotiating Meaning in 
French Political Pamphlets, Gazettes, and Mer- 
cures, Amy C. Graves Monroe, Univ. at Buffalo, 
State Univ. of New York 

2.“Courtroom Drama during the Wars of Re- 
ligion: Renaissance Tragedy and the Paris Par- 
lement,” Phillip Usher, Barnard Coll. 

3. “Montaigne’s Gaiety: Cheerfulness and the 
Ethics of the Essais,” Timothy Hampton, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 


For abstracts, write to laguardia@dartmouth.edu. 
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615. Marlowe and His Others 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Marlowe Society of 
America. Presiding: Paul Menzer, Mary Baldwin 
Coll. 


1. “Sensing Massacre’s Others,” Patricia A. Ca- 
hill, Emory Univ. 

2. “Stranger to Profit: The Anticapitalist Jew of 
Malta,” James J. Marino, Cleveland State Univ. 

3. “Dr. Faustus’s Leg,” Genevieve Laura Love, 
Colorado Coll. 


For abstracts, visit www.marlowesmightyline.org/. 


616. Poetic Occupations: From the Great 
Depression to the “Great Recession” 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Sarah Ehlers, Univ. of 
South Dakota 


1. “Percentile Poetics and Distributive Justice,” 
John Marsh, Penn State Univ., University Park 

2.““The Left Needs Rhythm’: Poetry Speaks the 
Depression,” Sarah Ehlers 

3. “Class Ventriloquism: Women’s Letters, Lec- 
tures, Lyrics,” Paula Rabinowitz, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Twin Cities 


617. Spanish Literature in the Opera House: 
The Ideologies and Aesthetics of Adaptation 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 208, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Barbara Simerka, 
Queens Coll., City Univ. of New York 


Speakers: Perry J. Gethner, Oklahoma State Univ., 
Stillwater; Donald R. Larson, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus; Ignacio Lopez, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; Cory A. Reed, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin; Veronika Ryjik, Franklin and Marshall 
Coll.; Christopher B. Weimer, Oklahoma State 
Univ., Stillwater 


This roundtable will explore operatic adaptations 
of early modern Spanish novels and plays from 
the seventeenth to the twenty-first centuries in 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, and the United 
States. How did composers such as Jean-Baptiste 
Lully, Richard Wagner, and Lewis Spratlan and 
their librettists “transpose” literary texts from 
Counter-Reformation imperial Spain for ideologi- 
cally divergent audiences? 


618. Medieval Gender and Space 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 201, Hynes 


PMLA 


Program arranged by the Society for Medieval 
Feminist Scholarship. Presiding: Dorothy Kim, 
Vassar Coll. 


1. “The Girl in the Tower: Saint Christina of Tyre 
in Late Medieval England,” Natalia Khomenko, 
York Univ., Keele 

2.“The Virgin in the Tomb: Stasis and Mobility 
in Cligés,” Naomi Howell, Univ. of Exeter 

3. “Classroom Spaces and the Fantasy of Male Re- 
production in Late Medieval Mirrors for Princes,” 
Karla Ann Merino Nielsen, Columbia Univ. 

4. “Chaucer’s Poetic Insinuations: Gendered 
Space and Aristocratic Aspirations in The Book of 
the Duchess,” Shannon Meyer, Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara 


For copies of papers, visit hosted. lib.uiowa.edu/ 
smfs/mff/. 


619. Program Discontinuance on the Rise? 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Association of 
University Professors. Presiding: Gwendolyn Brad- 
ley, American Association of Univ. Professors 


Speakers: Jason B. Jones, Central Connecticut 
State Univ.; Michelle A. Massé, Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge; Donna L. Potts, Kansas State 
Univ. 


Increasing pressure on public colleges and univer- 
sities to reduce costs has led to instances of pro- 
gram discontinuances, often including humanities 
programs. We will lay out some cases of program 
discontinuances, ask how student access to higher 
education is affected, review a new AAUP report 
on program discontinuance, and ask what faculty 
members can and should do when the issue arises. 


620. Performance, Histories, Access 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Theatre and 
Drama Society. Presiding: Peter Reed, Univ. of 
Mississippi 

1.“The Cambridge Poets’ Theater in the 1950s,” 
Heidi R. Bean, Bridgewater State Univ. 

2. “James Baldwin’s Dramatic Majorities,” Mar- 
garet Hunt Gram, Harvard Univ. 

3. “The Lost (and Found) Diary of Harry Wat- 
kins: A New Perspective on Antebellum American 
Theater Culture,” Amy E. Hughes, Brooklyn Coll., 
City Univ. of New York 

4.“Melodramatic Access and the Staging of John 
Brown,” Laura Lynn Mielke, Univ. of Kansas 
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621. Reading, Reading Machines, and 
Machine Reading 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Media and Literature. Presiding: Jessica Pressman, 
American Council of Learned Socs. 


1.“Phonographic Reading Machines,” Matthew 
Rubery, Univ. of London, Queen Mary Coll. 

2.“Mechanical Mediations of Miniature Text: 
Reading Microform,” Katherine Wilson, Alelphi 
Univ. 

3.“Between Human and Machine, a Printed 
Sheet: The Early History of OCR (Optical Charac- 
ter Recognition),” Mara Mills, New York Univ. 


622. Becoming Women: Gender Identities 
and Tensions in Romanian and World 
Literature 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 203, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Romanian Studies. Presiding: Jeanine Teodorescu, 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; Adriana Varga, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 


1. “Landscapes of Interiority in the Fiction of 
Virginia Woolf, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and 
Hortensia Papadat-Bengescu,” Adriana Varga 

2.“Romanian Women Writers and the Parisian 
Intellectual, Artistic, and Cultural Milieu,” Anca 
Munteanu, Le Moyne Coll. 

3. “Henriette Yvonne Stahl: From the Banks 
of the Dambovitza to the Banks of the Seine,” 
Jeanine Teodorescu 

4. “The Marriage between East and West: Eastern 
European Women Migrating to the European 
Union,” Letitia Ileana Guran, Coll. of William and 
Mary 


Respondent: Valentina N. Glajar, Texas State Univ. 


For abstracts, write to glajar@txstate.edu. 


623. Gender(ed) Performativities in Latin 
American and Latina/o Graphic Novels 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 205, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century Latin American Literature. Presiding: 
Hilda Chacon, Nazareth Coll. of Rochester 


1.“Unbecoming Cuban American: Representa- 
tions of Female Subjectivity in Bad Habits: A Love 
Story, by Cristy Road,” Irune del Rio Gabiola, 
Butler Univ. 

2. “Ashes and Masks: Gender according to Gilbert 
Hernandez,” Christopher Pizzino, Univ. of Georgia 
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3.“Trans-nepantlista Visual Geographies and the 
Inked Latina Body: Ana Mendieta’s Graphic Life 
Writing,” Emma Ruth Garcia, Colby Coll.; Mag- 
dalena M. Maiz-Pefia, Davidson Coll. 


624. Christopher Hitchens and His Legacy 
5:15-6:30 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Nonfiction 
Prose Studies, Excluding Biography and Autobiog- 
raphy. Presiding: Brian J. Norman, Loyola Coll. 


1.“An Unbeliever Unearthed,” David Yaffe, Syra- 
cuse Univ. 

2.“Christopher Hitchens in/and Martin Amis’s 
The Pregnant Widow and The Second Plane,” Jack- 
son Ayres, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

3. “Hitchens’s Debates in Cyberspace,” Roderick 
Cooke, Haverford Coll. 


625. Theories of Close Reading in Socially 
Motivated Criticism 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century American Literature. Presiding: Robert 
Dale Parker, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


1. “Vectors, Schemas, and Percepts in the Practice 
of Close Reading,” Paula M. L. Moya, Stanford 
Univ. 

2.“No Good: On Sentimental Miseducations and 
Socially Motivated Queer Theory,” Lee Charles 
Edelman, Tufts Univ. 

3. “Feminist Reading in the 1970s: New? Close? 
Theoretical?” Jane Gallop, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


626. How to Get Published in PMLA: Any 
Language, Any Period, Any Tradition 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 306, Hynes 

Program arranged by the PMLA Editorial Board. 
Presiding: Simon E. Gikandi, Princeton Univ. 
Speakers: Nancy Bentley, Univ. of Pennsylva- 
nia; Toral Gajarawala, New York Univ.; Peter S. 
Hawkins, Yale Univ.; Marc David Schachter, Univ. 
of Oregon; Shaden M. Tageldin, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Twin Cities 

A roundtable with PMLA authors and Editorial 
Board members. 


627. Professional Responsibility in the Era 
of Privatization 

5:15-6:30 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 

Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Professional Rights and 
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Responsibilities. Presiding: David B. Downing, In- 
diana Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1. “Professional Precarity: A Job Market without 
Jobs,” Stanley Aronowitz, Graduate Center, City 
Univ. of New York 

2.“Cognitive Dissonance: Occupying the Uni- 
versity While Preparing for the Job Market,” So- 
phia A. McClennnen, Penn State Univ., University 
Park 

3. “Risking Responsibility,” John W. Mowitt, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


628. Rethinking Agency in Early Black 
Atlantic Literature 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the American Society for 
Eighteenth-Century Studies. Presiding: Ramesh 
Mallipeddi, Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 


1. “The Black Atlantic and the Transatlantic Book 
Trade,” Sean D. Moore, Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham 

2. “Ignatius Sancho and the Ideological Stakes of 
Everyday Life,” David Samuel Mazella, Univ. of 
Houston 

3.“Genre, Authority, and Human Rights in 
Eighteenth-Century Black Atlantic Autobiogra- 
phy,” George Boulukos, Southern Illinois Univ., 
Carbondale 


For abstracts, write to ramesh.mallipeddi@hunter 
.cuny.edu after 15 Dec. 


629. Nature, Culture, and Gender in 
Hawthorne’s Work 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Society. Presiding: David Greven, Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia 


1. “Wild Man / Cultured Man: Native Americans 
and Scottish Highlanders in The House of the Seven 
Gables,” Julie E. Hall, Sam Houston State Univ. 

2. “Sick Buildings and Unhealthy Interiors: The 
House of the Seven Gables and the Medicalization 
of Architecture in Mid-Century America,” Maura 
D’Amore, Saint Michael’s Coll. 

3.“I Am Mother's Child: Embryology and Abor- 
tion in The Scarlet Letter,” Dana Medoro, Univ. of 
Manitoba 

4. “‘Singularly Connected’: Mirror Neurons and 
Deep Ecology in Blithedale and Septimius,” Robert 
Daly, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 
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630. New Work in Language Theory 
5:15-6:30 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Language 
Theory. Presiding: Mary Blockley, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 
1.“Yo Digo ‘I Say’ and Yo Creo ‘I Think’: The 
Grammaticalization of the Spanish Complement 
Constructions,” Jiyoung Yoon, Univ. of North Texas 
2. “Language as a Disciplinary Boundary,” Justin 
Hayes, Quinnipiac Univ. 
For abstracts, write to blockley@mail.utexas.edu 
after 10 Dec. 


631. Literary Theory and American Sign 
Language Literature 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Disability Issues in the Profession. Presiding: Jill 
Marie Bradbury, Gallaudet Univ. 


1.“‘Human Bodies Are Words’: The Poetics of 
Deaf Voice,” Rebecca Terese Sanchez, Fordham 
Univ., Bronx 

2. “The Gaze: Film Studies and the Flying Words 
Project,” Pamela Kincheloe, Rochester Inst. of 
Tech. 

3. “ASL Protest Poetry and Refashioning the Tra- 
ditional Oral Epic,” Kristen C. Harmon, Gallaudet 
Univ. 


632. Religion and Secularism in Arabic 
Literature Today 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 204, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Arabic Lit- 


erature and Culture. Presiding: Stephen Sheehi, 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 


1.“In Search of the Iraqi Other: Ethnoreligious 
Identities and the Discursive Formation of Secu- 
larism in Contemporary Iraqi Fiction,” Yasmeen 
Hanoosh, Portland State Univ. 

2. “The Political Aesthetic of Desecularization in 
Najib Mahfuz’s Children of the Alley,” Nathaniel 
Greenberg, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

3. “Religion and Secularism in Ahdaf Soueif’s In 
the Eye of the Sun and Leila Abulela’s The Transla- 
tor,” Suha Kudsieh, Coll. of Staten Island, City 
Univ. of New York 

4.“Modernism, Kinetic Selfhood, and the Jeremi- 
anic Discourse of Tawfiq Sayigh,” Zahra A. Hus- 
sein Ali, Kuwait Univ. 


For abstracts, visit www.kseigneurie.com. 
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633. Bildung in Early-Twentieth-Century 
Germany 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 313, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
and Early-Twentieth-Century German Literature. 
Presiding: Todd Kontje, Univ. of California, San 
Diego 

1. “Sittengeschichte als Bildungsgeschichte: A 
History of Morals and Its Limits,” Ulrich Bach, 
Texas State Univ. 

2. “The Self-Formation of Poetic Expression: Wil- 
helm Dilthey’s Geistesgeschichte,” Anna C. Guille- 
min, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 

3.“Konstruktion als Bildung: Refashioning the 
Human in the Aesthetics of the New Objectivity,” 
Patrizia C. McBride, Cornell Univ. 


For abstracts, write to dtpan@uci.edu. 


634. Spaces at the Margins, Alternative 
Spaces 


5:15-6:30 p.m., 305, Hynes 

Program arranged by the American Portuguese 
Studies Association and the Division on Luso- 
Brazilian Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Emanuelle K. F. Oliveira, Vanderbilt Univ. 


1. “Brasilia: Literally Central, Literarily Marginal,” 


Sophia Beal, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

2. “Toward a New Cinematic Landscape: Early 
Film and the Public Sphere in Brazil,” Maite 
Conde, King’s College, London 

3.“No Tempo de Zicartola: Cultural Mediation 
between Favela and Asfalto in Rio de Janeiro, 
1963-65,” Elise M. Dietrich, Tulane Univ. 

4. “Literature That Speaks from the Streets: Liter- 
atura Periférica in Sao Paulo,” Eliseo Jacob, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 


635. Melville Occupies Wall Street 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Melville Society. Presid- 
ing: Samuel Otter, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1.“Occupation as Opposition: Bartleby and the 
Spatialization of Power,” Daniel Boscaljon, Univ. 
of Iowa 

2.“Old Combustibles: Melville, Guy Fawkes, and 
the ‘Unlikely’ Face of Protest,” Steven Bellomy, 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 

3. “The Limits of Dissent in Herman Melville’s 
“The House-Top,’” Eric Norton, Marymount Univ. 


636. The Dickens Theater 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Dickens Society. Presid- 
ing: David S. Kurnick, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick 

1. “Performing Antislavery in Nicholas Nickleby,” 
Elsie Browning Michie, Louisiana State Univ., Ba- 
ton Rouge 

2.“Dickens’s Theater of the Dead,” Alexandra 
Neel, Loyola Marymount Univ. 

3.“Dickens’s Little Women; or, Cute as the 
Dickens,” Lauren Byler, California State Univ., 
Northridge 


637. Open Access? ECCO, EEBO, and 
Digital Resources 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Restoration 
and Early-Eighteenth-Century English Literature. 
Presiding: Catherine Elizabeth Ingrassia, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ. 


Speakers: Joshua Eckhardt, Virginia Common- 
wealth Univ.; Molly Hardy, Saint Bonaventure 
Univ.; Laura C. Mandell, Texas A&M Univ., Col- 
lege Station; James Raven, Univ. of Essex 


Consistent with the theme of open access, this 
roundtable explores limitations of proprietary 
digital archives and emergent alternatives. It will 
provide an interactive, engaged demonstration of 
18thConnect; a historian’s perspective; discussion 
of British Virginia; and scholarly digital editions 
of seventeenth-century documents. 


638. A Creative Conversation with Gao 
Xingjian 

5:15-6:30 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Office of the Executive 
Director. Presiding: Michael Berry, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara 


Speaker: Gao Xingjian, Paris, France 


The first Chinese recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
Literature, Gao Xingjian is a playwright, novelist, 
filmmaker, director, and painter. His major works 
include Bus Stop, Snow in August, Soul Mountain, 
and One Man’s Bible. In this dialogue with Mi- 
chael Berry (in Mandarin with English interpreta- 
tion), Gao will discuss his diverse body of work 
and the creative process. The conversation will 
also feature short clips from Gao’s film and plays. 


639. Two Tools for Student-Generated 
Digital Projects: WordPress and Omeka in 
the Classroom 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 
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A special session. Presiding: Gabrielle Dean, Johns 
Hopkins Univ., MD 


Speakers: Amanda L. French, George Mason 
Univ.; George Williams, Univ. of South Carolina, 
Spartanburg 


This “master class” will focus on integrating two 
digital tools into the classroom to facilitate student- 
generated projects: Omeka, for the creation of ar- 
chives and exhibits, and WordPress, for the creation 
of blogs and Web sites. We will discuss what kinds 
of assignments work with each tool, how to get 
started, and how to evaluate assignments. Bring a 
laptop (not a tablet) for hands-on work. 


640. Transnationalism and Folklore: 
Strangers, Acquaintances, or Much More? 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Folklore and Literature. Presiding: Jacqueline M. 
Fulmer, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “J. M. Synge and the Cosmopolitan Peasant,” 
Emily Kader, Emory Univ. 

2. “Avenues of Access among Genres, Beings, and 
Theory: Marie de France, Gerald of Wales, and 
the Volsungasaga,” Paula Gutierrez-Neal, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 

3. “Revisiting the Indian Fort in Washington Ir- 
ving’s “The Devil and Tom Walker,” James Kelley, 
Mississippi State Univ. 


For abstracts, visit mcpotluck.posterous.com after 
IS;Dec: 


641. Racing, Queering Psychoanalysis 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Division on Psycho- 


logical Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Vir- 
ginia L. Blum, Univ. of Kentucky 

1. “Anxiety before Objects,” Ann Pellegrini, New 
York Univ. 

2. “Race, Face, Ravage, and Lyrical Fat,” Kathryn 
Bond Stockton, Univ. of Utah 

3. “Latino Somatic Disobedience,” Antonio 
Viego, Duke Univ. 


642. Beyond Fiction: Other Genres in D. H. 
Lawrence’s Work 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


PMLA 


Program arranged by the D. H. Lawrence Society 
of North America. Presiding: Matthew J. Kochis, 
Univ. of Tulsa 


1. “Move Over, E. B. White: Recognizing Law- 
rence’s Creative Nonfiction,” M. Elizabeth Sargent, 
Univ. of Alberta 

2. “Studies in Classic American Literature and 
American Studies,” Lee M. Jenkins, National Univ. 
of Ireland, Cork 

3. “Green Pilgrimage: Environmental Criticism 
and D. H. Lawrence,” Jeffrey Mathes McCarthy, 
Westminster Coll., UT 


For abstracts, visit dhlsna.com/. 


643. Hemingway and the Black Renaissance 
5:15-6:30 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Ernest Hemingway 
Foundation and Society. Presiding: Gary Holcomb, 
Ohio Univ., Athens 


Speakers: Joseph Fruscione, Univ. of Maryland Bal- 
timore County; Ian H. Marshall, William Paterson 
Univ.; D. Quentin Miller, Suffolk Univ.; Mark Ott, 
Deerfield Acad., MA; Joshua M. Parker, Univ. of 
Salzburg; Charles Scruggs, Univ. of Arizona; Mar- 
garet E. Wright-Cleveland, Florida State Univ. 


Contributors to a recent essay collection discuss 
the way Ernest Hemingway’s writing influenced 
and contrasted with the work of various Harlem 
Renaissance writers, including James Baldwin, 
Ralph Ellison, Richard Wright, Claude McKay, 
Jean Toomer, and others. 


644. Pedagogy of the Precariat: From 
Conference to Classroom to Community 


5:15-6:30 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Part-Time Faculty Members. Presiding: Sue Rowe 
Doe, Colorado State Univ., Fort Collins 


1. “Teaching the Conflict: Incorporating Lessons 
about Contingency into Curricula,” Maria Maisto, 
New Faculty Majority 

2. ““Will You Serve?’: Committee Structure, 
Workplace Democracy, and (In)Visible Contin- 
gent Faculty Members,” Mahli Xuan Mechenbier, 
Kent State Univ., Twinsburg 

3. “Data Streams in a Data Desert,” Margaret 
Hanzimanolis, De Anza Coll. 

4. “Invisible Professors: A Performed Presenta- 
tion,” Andrew William Smith, Tennessee Tech 
Univ. 


eae 
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645. MLA Awards Ceremony 
6:45 p.m., Constitution Ballroom, Sheraton 


Saturday, 5 January 1237 


Presiding: Michael Bérubé, Penn State Univ., University Park, MLA President 


1. Marianne Hirsch, Columbia Univ., MLA First Vice President, will present the William Riley 
Parker Prize, James Russell Lowell Prize, MLA Prize for a First Book, Mina P. Shaughnessy Prize, 
MLA Prize for Independent Scholars, Howard R. Marraro Prize, Katherine Singer Kovacs Prize, 
Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione Prize for Comparative Literary Studies, Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione 
Prize for French and Francophone Studies, Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione Prize for Germanic Lan- 


guages and Literatures, Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione Prize for a Translation of a Literary Work, Aldo 
and Jeanne Scaglione Publication Award for a Manuscript in Italian Literary Studies, MLA Prize 

for a Distinguished Bibliography, William Sanders Scarborough Prize, and Fenia and Yaakov Levi- 
ant Memorial Prize in Yiddish Studies. 


2. Rosemary G. Feal, MLA, will present the MLA International Bibliography Fellowship Awards. 


3. Rosemary G. Feal will announce the recipients of the seal of approval from the Committee on 


Scholarly Editions. 


4. Marianne Hirsch will announce the recipient of the ADFL Award for Distinguished Service to 


the Profession. 


Reception immediately following. 








Saturday, 5 January 
7:00 p.m. 


646. Cash Bar Arranged by the Yale 
University Department of French 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 309, Hynes 


647. Cash Bar Arranged by the Salem State 
University English and Foreign Languages 
Departments 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


648. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division 
on Sixteenth-Century French Literature 
and the Division on Seventeenth-Century 
French Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 302, Hynes 


649. Film Premiere: May 4 Voices 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Republic Ballroom, Sheraton 
Presiding: Patrick James Chura, Univ. of Akron 


Speakers: Kenneth Bindas, Kent State Univ., Kent; 
Katherine Burke, Theatre of the Oppressed, Inc.; 
David Hassler, Kent State Univ., Kent 


May 4 Voices is the film of an oral-history play 
about the tragic events at Kent State University on 
4 May 1970, when the National Guard opened fire 
on anti-Vietnam War student protesters, killing 
four and wounding nine. The play’s script draws 
from archived oral-history accounts of the shoot- 
ings and their aftermath. 


650. Reception Arranged by the School of 
Criticism and Theory 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


650A. Reception Arranged by the University 
of California, Los Angeles, Department of 
English 

7:00-8:15 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


651. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division on 
Old English Language and Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


652. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division on 
Autobiography, Biography, and Life Writing 
7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 
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653. Cash Bar Arranged by the German 
Program, Department of European 
Languages and Studies, University of 
California, Irvine 


7:00-8:15 p.m., 304, Hynes 


654. Cash Bar Arranged by the Minnesota 
Review: A Journal of Creative and Critical 
Writing 

7:00-8:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


655. Cash Bar Arranged by the Division on 
Black American Literature and Culture 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


656. Reception Arranged by the University 
of Michigan Department of English 
Language and Literature 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


657. Cash Bar Arranged by the Discussion 
Group on Comics and Graphic Narratives 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


657A. Reception Arranged by the Scottish 
Literature Discussion Group 


7:00-8:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


658. Giannina Braschi: United States of 
Banana 

7:00-8:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Presiding: Tess O'Dwyer, Tess O'Dwyer Arts Man- 
agement 

Speaker: Giannina Braschi, New York, NY 

The celebrated Hispanic American writer Gi- 
annina Braschi debuts dramatic scenes from 

her new book United States of Banana. She is the 
author of the postmodern poetry classic Empire 
of Dreams and the Spanglish novel Yo-Yo Boing! 
These three titles form a mixed-genre trilogy on 
the subject of the American immigrant. Attendees 
receive the trilogy compliments of the publisher 
AmazonCrossing. 


Sunday, 6 January 
8:30 a.m. 


659. Women Writing in Early Modern 
Manuscript Studies 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


PMLA 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature of 
the English Renaissance, Excluding Shakespeare. 
Presiding: Alan Stewart, Columbia Univ. 


1.“Women’s Social Networking in the Herrick 
Family Papers,” Lynne Magnusson, Univ. of To- 
ronto 

2.“‘Not That I Thought Them All Good, but the 
Subjects Was What, I Had Occasion to Make Vse 
Of’: Misogynistic Verse in Early Modern Women’s 
Manuscript Miscellanies,” Christopher Shirley, 
Northwestern Univ. 

3.“Women and the Brotherton and Dalhousie 
Manuscripts,” Julie Crawford, Columbia Univ. 


660. Bildung Today 

8:30-9:45 a.m., 307, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
and Early-Twentieth-Century German Literature 
and the American Association of Teachers of 
German. Presiding: Gisela Ruth Hoecherl-Alden, 
Boston Univ. 


1.“‘Das Wunder des Verstehens’: Theological 
Models for the Geisteswissenschaften?” John H. 
Smith, Univ. of California, Irvine 

2. “The German Figuration of Bildung and the 
Bologna Process,” Jennifer Ch. Miiller, Justus- 
Liebig-Universitat Giessen 

3. “The Role of Bildung in Contemporary Soci- 
ety: Making the Case for Relevancy,” Stephani 
Richards-Wilson, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


For abstracts, write to dtpan@uci.edu. 


661. United States Culture in the Age of 
Experts 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Literature 
and Science and the American Literature Section. 
Presiding: Timothy Melley, Miami Univ., Oxford 


1. “Strategic Irrationalism: Psychological War- 
fare, Public Relations, and the Cold War Public 
Sphere,” Timothy Melley 

2.“The Pathology of Extremism: Brainwashing, 
Cults, and the Story of Patty Hearst,” Scott Se- 
lisker, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 

3. “In Search of ‘Humanness’: The Human Docu- 
ment Just after World War II,” Rebecca Lemoy, 
Harvard Univ. 


Respondent: Priscilla B. Wald, Duke Univ. 


For abstracts, visit selisker.english.ucsb.edu/mla12 
after 1 Dec. 
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662. Queer Times: Affect, Phenomenology, 
Temporality 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: William Clark, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles; Adrienne Posner, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 


1.“The Luxury of Praxis in Queer Theory,” Kath- 
ryn Bond Stockton, Univ. of Utah 

2. “Ellipsis, Ephemerality, and Television Time,” 
Amy Villarejo, Cornell Univ. 

3. “Erotic Negativity: Mediating Queer Aesthet- 
ics,” Dustin Friedman, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 


663. Urban Slavery: North, South, and 
Global South 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Boston Common, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Russell Sbriglia, Univ. 
of Rochester 


1. “City of the Big Freed Shoulders: Frederick 
Douglass’s Plan for the District of Columbia,” 
Graham Culbertson, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

2.“Mary Peabody Mann’s Juanita: Urban Slavery 
and the Construction of Nation,” John C. Havard, 
Auburn Univ., Montgomery 

3.“*You Can’t Live There as You Do Here’: Excep- 
tional Urbanity in Frank J. Webb’s The Garies and 
Their Friends,” Russell Sbriglia 


Respondent: Jennie Lightweis-Goff, Tulane Univ. 


664. American Antifascism: Cultural 
Challenges to the Political Right from the 
1930s to the 1960s 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alan M. Wald, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


ce 


1.“'A United Front Always’: Homosexuality and 
Antifascism in Modern America,” Aaron Leck- 
lider, Univ. of Massachusetts, Boston 

2.““Mass Action by Just One Member’: Antifas- 
cist Resistance in It Can’t Happen Here,” Jeanne A. 
Follansbee, Harvard Univ. 

3. “Brownshirts in The Twilight Zone: Rod Serling 
and Cold War Cultural Critique in the Early 1960s 
United States,” Chris Vials, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 


665. Adaptation and Tony Kushner 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Jennifer A. Low, Flor- 
ida Atlantic Univ. 
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1. “Adapting Theatricalities, Constructing a New 
Spectator: Tony Kushner’s The Illusion,” Jenni- 
fer A. Low 

2.“Kushner’s Theatrical Disillusionment,” Pat- 
rick O’Connor, Oberlin Coll. 

3. “Adapting Despair: Tony Kushner, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, and The Intelligent Homosexual’s Guide 
to Capitalism and Socialism with a Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” David Kornhaber, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


For abstracts, write to jlow@fau.edu after 15 Nov. 


666. Blacks in the Heartland: The Midwest in 
the African American Literary Imagination 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Bridget Harris Tsemo, 
Univ. of Iowa 


1.“Tales of Import and Bitterness: Cleveland, 
the Federal Writers Project, Social Protest, and 
Chester Himes’s Early Fiction,” Lawrence Jackson, 
Emory Univ. 

2. “Altering the Complexion of Democracy: The 
New Chicago Renaissance,” R. Baxter Miller, 
Univ. of Georgia 

3. “Harvesting Scattered Shadows: James Alan 
McPherson and the Lessons of Iowa,” Michael 
DeRell Hill, Univ. of Iowa 


667. Beckett’s Manuscripts 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Samuel Beckett Society. 
Presiding: Dirk Van Hulle, Univ. of Antwerp 


1.““The Labor of Composition’: A Visual Genesis 
of Beckett’s Watt,” Kristen L. Marangoni, Univ. of 
Tulsa 

2. “Beckett and Saint Augustine: From Dream of 
Fair to Middling Women to Murphy,” Federico Bell- 
ini, Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Milano 

3. “The Beckett Digital Manuscript Project (www 
.beckettarchive.org),” Mark Nixon, Univ. of Read- 
ing; Dirk Van Hulle 


668. Literary Cartographies 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 301, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Robert Tally, Texas 
State Univ. 


1.“‘Eyes That Have Dwelt on the Past’: Read- 
ing the Landscape of Memory in The Mill on the 
Floss,” Alice Tsay, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
2. “Wandering Around: Reading and the Sense of 
Place in Robert Walser,” Henry Carrigan, North- 
western Univ. 
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3. “Mapping Estrangement: Anna Maria Ortese’s 
Unsettling Cities,” Andrea Baldi, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick 

4. “Mapping Tokyo’s ‘Empty Center’ in Oyama’s 
A Man with No Talents,” Barbara Thornbury, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 


For abstracts, write to robert.tally@txstate.edu. 


669. Social Media and Scholarship: The 
State of Middle-State Publishing 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alexander Reid, Univ. 
at Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


Speakers: Heather Duncan, Univ. at Buffalo, State 
Univ. of New York; Matthew K. Gold, New York 
City Coll. of Tech., City Univ. of New York; Ei- 
leen Joy, Southern Illinois Univ., Edwardsville; 
Richard E. Miller, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick; 
Daniel Schweitzer, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. of 
New York 


Respondent: Alexander Reid 


As our profession seeks to understand electronic 
publishing, the emergence of middle-state pub- 
lishing (e.g., blogs, Twitter) adds another layer 
of complexity to the issue. The roundtable par- 
ticipants will discuss their use of social media 
for scholarship and how middle-state publishing 
alters scholarly work and the ethical and profes- 
sional concerns that arise. 


For brief statements, visit alex-reid.net after 
15 Dec. 


670. Romantic Media Studies: Means of 
Reading and Reading for Means 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 203, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Yohei Igarashi, Col- 
gate Univ.; Lauren A. Neefe, Stony Brook Univ., 
State Univ. of New York 


Speakers: Miranda Jane Burgess, Univ. of Brit- 

ish Columbia; Mary Helen Dupree, Georgetown 
Univ.; Kevis Goodman, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley; Yohei Igarashi; Celeste G. Langan, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley; Maureen Noelle McLane, 
New York Univ.; Tom Mole, McGill Univ. 


A roundtable of scholars discusses and defines 
“Romantic media studies,” one of the most vibrant 
approaches to Romantic literature today. Span- 
ning British, German, and transatlantic Roman- 
ticisms, the exchange considers Romantic-era 
media while reflecting on methods of reading for 
media, mediations, and networks as well as on the 


PMLA 


relation between Romantic criticism and the digi- 
tal humanities. 


For project statements, panelist biographies, de- 
scription of format, and scholarship genealogy, 
visit mediageist.wordpress.com after 30 Nov. 


671. The Vernacular and the Avant Garde: 
Modernism’s Ethnographic Turn 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 204, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Justin Parks, Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York 


1.“Cultural Memory and a Vernacular Avant- 
Garde: Federico Garcia Lorca,” Renée M. Silver- 
man, Florida International Univ. 

2. “Sterling A. Brown’s Vernacular Poetry and 
Collecting as Counterhegemonic Practice,” Justin 
Parks 

3.“‘A Steady Reaching Out for New and Vivid 
Forms: H. L. Mencken’s The American Language 
and Vernacular Modernism,” Brooks E. Hefner, 
James Madison Univ. 


Respondent: Todd Carmody, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


For abstracts, write to jparks4@buffalo.edu. 


672. The Legacy of Suspicion 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Amanda S. Anderson, 
Brown Univ. 


1. “The Ethics of Suspicion,” Elizabeth Anker, 
Cornell Univ. 

2. “The Judgment of Critique?” Rita Felski, Univ. 
of Virginia 

3. “Sovereign Suspicion: Violence, Power, Poli- 
tics,” John B. Michael, Univ. of Rochester 


Respondent: Amanda S. Anderson 


673. What Short Story Theory and Narrative 
Theory Can—and Can’t—Do for Each Other 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: James Phelan, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Speakers: Susan S. Lanser, Brandeis Univ.; Susan 
Lohafer, Univ. of Iowa; James Phelan; Michael 
Trussler, Univ. of Regina 


Short story theorists and narrative theorists will 
conduct a candid conversation about the tradi- 
tional separation of their fields: how to account 

for it, what have been its advantages and disad- 
vantages, how they each view the powers and 
limitations of work in the other tradition, and how 


aes 


they would like to see the traditions interact in the 
future. 


674. Translation and the Undergraduate 
Curriculum 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 202, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Lowe, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana 


1. “What the History of Translation Can Con- 
tribute to Translator Education,” David L. Cooper, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

2. “Foreign Languages and Translation across the 
Curriculum,” Joyce Lynn Tolliver, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana 

3. “Teaching Translation in the Polyglot Class- 
room,” Reinhard Albert Mayer, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana 


For papers, visit www.translation.illinois.edu after 
1 Dec. 


675. Robin Hood and the Literary Canon 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Alexander L. 
Kaufman, Auburn Univ., Montgomery 


1. “Robin Hood and the Margins of Romance: 
Insights on Canon Formation and Maintenance,” 
Henry F. Griffy, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

2.“Doing Yeoman Work: One Step toward Mak- 
ing the Middle English Robin Hood Ballads Ca- 
nonical,” Leigh Smith, East Stroudsburg Univ. 

3. “Robin Hood Onstage in Dramatic Versions of 
Scott’s Ivanhoe,” Jeff Dailey, Five Towns Coll. 

4.“What a Canon Wants: Robin Hood, Will Scar- 
let, and Carrie Lofy’s What a Scoundrel Wants,” 
Valerie B. Johnson, Univ. of Rochester 


676. Re-Understanding Comics 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Margaret Galvan, 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 


1. “The Citational Uses and Abuses of Under- 
standing Comics and the Scholarly Futures They 
Forecast,” Michael Chaney, Dartmouth Coll. 

2. “Living Lines: Comics as a Phenomenological 
Encounter,” David Bahr, Borough of Manhattan 
Community Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3. “Drawing on Theory,” Samantha Close, Univ. 
of Southern California 


Respondent: Charles Hatfield, California State 
Univ., Northridge 
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677. Trafficking: Bodies, Cargoes, Texts 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Swanson 
Goldberg, Babson Coll.; Alexandra S. Moore, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro 


«ce 


1.“*Too Illegal and Too Black for Any Proper 
Job’: Sex Trafficking in Ammo Darko’s Beyond 
the Horizon,” M. Laura Barberan Reinares, Bronx 
Community Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “The ‘Violent Gift’ of Rights: Transnational 
Feminist Solidarity in The Road to Wanting,” Be- 
linda Walzer, Wake Forest Univ. 

3. “The Globalized Criminal Tale of Human 
Trafficking in Drama and Performance,” Simone 
Seym, Goethe Inst. 

4.“Victims and Predators: Reflections on the 
Trafficking Narrative in James Levine’s The Blue 
Notebook,” Elizabeth Swanson Goldberg; Alexan- 
dra S. Moore 


678. Anglo-Saxon Futures 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Antonette diPaolo 
Healey, Univ. of Toronto 


1.“A Farewell to Elegy,” Kathleen Davis, Univ. of 
Rhode Island 

2. “Different Futures: Gender, Labor, and Knowl- 
edge in the Old English Genesis B,” Stacy S. Klein, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 

3.“Grammar’s Elegy: Priscian, Alcuin, and the 
Pattern of a Poem,” Wesley Yu, Mount Holyoke 
Coll. 


For abstracts, visit www.uri.edu/artsci/eng/ 
Faculty/Davis.html. 


679. Decision and Indecision in Medieval 
and Early Modern French Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 308, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Marc Bizer, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 


1. “The Decisions of Allegiance in Raoul de Cam- 
brai,’ Katherine A. Brown, Skidmore Coll. 

2. “Too Hard to Choose: Panurge and Risk Tak- 
ing in Rabelais’s Tiers livre,” Marc Bizer 

3. “The Die Is Cast: Tragic Decisions in the Age 
of the French Wars of Religion,” Andrea Marie 
Frisch, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


680. Imagining Paradise: Nature, Ecology, 
and Culture in Kashmiri Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 209, Hynes 
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A special session. Presiding: Kelly Sultzbach, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, La Crosse 


1. “River, Flower, and the Animal: Nature and So- 
ciety in Azurdah’s Essays,” Shabir Hussain Mirza, 
Women’s Coll. Anantnag, Kashmir 

2. “The Flowers of Kashmir Had Saved Her: 
Rushdie’s Shalimar, the Clown,” Lalita Pandit Ho- 
gan, Univ. of Wisconsin, La Crosse 

3.“Kashmir Pending: Kashmiri Militancy, Ado- 
lescence, and a Graphic Novel,” Patrick Colm Ho- 
gan, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs 


681. The Beginning of Now: 
Contemporaneity in Early Modern Writing 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Blaine Greteman, 
Univ. of Iowa 


1. “Literarure and Current Political Events: Sid- 
ney and Milton,” Barbara Kiefer Lewalski, Har- 
vard Univ. 

2.“‘I Take Up My Pen to Write’: Writing to the 
Moment in Early Modern Letters,” Rachael King, 
New York Univ. 

3. “Locality and Contemporaneity in the Early 
Modern Social Network,” Daniel Allen Shore, 
Georgetown Univ.; Christopher C. Warren, Carn- 
egie Mellon Univ. 


For abstracts, visit shakeosphere.blogspot.com. 


682. Scriblerians at Three Hundred 
8:30-9:45 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Manushag Powell, 
Purdue Univ., West Lafayette; Rivka Swenson, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ. 


1.“The Metamorphosis of Martin the Scribbler, 
1713-41,” Judith Hawley, Univ. of London, Royal 
Holloway 

2.“Scriblerus in the Public Sphere, 1723-1800,” 
Ileana Baird, Univ. of Virginia 

3. “Scriblerian Orientalism and Esoteric ‘Pop, 
1713-1963,” Matthew Reilly, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

4. “Swift, Edward Said, and Secular Criticism: 
A Once and Future Scriblerian?” Helen Deutsch, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


683. Poetry and Really Late Capitalism 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 206, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Poetry. 


Presiding: Aldon Lynn Nielsen, Penn State Univ., 
University Park 


1. “Poetry, Capital, and Deep Time,” Christopher 
Nealon, Johns Hopkins Univ., MD 


PMLA 


2.“‘What We Have in Common’ Accumulation 
and Dispossession in Great Recession-Era Po- 
etry,” Margaret Ronda, Rutgers Univ., Newark 

3. “Real Feel: Affective Capitalism and Concep- 
tual Poetry,” Jeffrey T. Nealon, Penn State Univ., 
University Park 


684. How I Have Changed My Mind asa 
Scholar-Teacher of Writing 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 
ing of Writing. Presiding: John L. Schilb, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 


Speakers: Cheryl E. Ball, Illinois State Univ.; 

Jane M. Danielewicz, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; Douglas Hesse, Univ. of Denver; 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Columbia Coll., IL; Shirley 
Wilson Logan, Univ. of Maryland, College Park; 
Kurt Spellmeyer, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


What changes of mind might a composition 
scholar and teacher go through? For what reasons 
and to what effects? By briefly explaining their 
personal shifts in thinking, veterans of the field 
will address these questions, and the audience will 
then be invited to share their answers. 


685. Human Rights and Literature 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
Century French Literature. Presiding: Marie- 
Pierre F. Le Hir, Univ. of Arizona 


1. “Les statuts légal et littéraire du mulatre sous la 
Restauration,” Marshall C. Olds, Michigan State 
Univ. 

2. “Poetry and Human Rights in the French Ro- 
mantic Poet-Workers,” Nathalie Vincent-Munnia, 
Boston Univ. 

3. “In Praise of Inequality: Censuring Social 
Climbers,” Francoise Belot, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 

4,“Human Rights and Hermaphrodites,” Anne 
Linton, San Francisco State Univ. 


686. Avant-Garde Poetics of Media 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for the 
Study of Dada and Surrealism. Presiding: Jona- 
than P. Eburne, Penn State Univ., University Park 


1.“Print and Publicity in the Berlin Dada Move- 
ment,” Kurt Beals, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
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2. “Electric ‘Now Indigo Blue’: Synthetic Color 
and Video Synthesis, circa 1969,” Carolyn Kane, 
Hunter Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3.“Countermapping and the Avant-Garde,” Ste- 
phen Voyce, Univ. of Iowa 


687. British Romantic Books 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Wordsworth-Coleridge 
Association. Presiding: Jonathan Farina, Seton 
Hall Univ. 


1. “Shakespeare Reimaged: Grangerized Collec- 
tions in the Romantic Era,” Michael Steven Ma- 
covski, Georgetown Univ. 

2.“Publishers and Lawyers,” Gary R. Dyer, Cleve- 
land State Univ. 

3. “The Parliamentary. Anthology and the Media- 
tion of the Romantic Author,” Katie Homar, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh 

4. “The Piper at the Gates of Paradise: William 
Blake and Joseph Johnson,” Joseph Byrne, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 


688. Gendered Violence in African 
Literature and Film 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on African 
Literatures. Presiding: Patrick Muana, Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station 


1. “Big Men and the Gendered Violence of Falling 
Apart: Dangaremgba’s and Adichie’s Politiciza- 
tion of Patriarchal Authoritarianism,” Donald R. 
Wehrs, Auburn Univ., Auburn 

2. “La nuit de la vérité: Gendered Violence and 
Reconciliation,” Catherine S. Webster, Univ. of 
Central Oklahoma 

3. “Metonymic Embodiments: Historical Vio- 
lence and Gender Aesthetics in Contemporary Af- 
rican Women’s Writing,” Mayssa Zouaghi, Univ. 
of Montreal 

4. “Female Violence and Female Emotion in Nol- 
lywood Films,” Moradewun Adejunmobi, Univ. of 
California, Davis 


689. New Media in Eighteenth- and 
Nineteenth-Century Spain 

8:30-9:45 a.m., 313, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 
and Nineteenth-Century Spanish Literature. Pre- 
siding: Daniel Frost, Coll. of the Holy Cross 
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1. “The Original, the Copy, and the Counterfeit: 
Sexual and Mechanical Reproduction in Fortu- 
nata y Jacinta,” Laura Connor, Harvard Univ. 

2.“Pablo Minguet’s Enganis a ojos vistas: Trick 
Games and the Rise of Madrid’s Magical Printing 
Market,” Marta Ferrer Gomez, Universidad de 
Salamanca 

3. “Print Technologies and Public Describing: 
Image, Presence, and Trace,” Rebecca Haidt, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


690. Space and Movement in Medieval 
German Literature 


8:30-9:45 a.m., 305, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on German 
Literature to 1700. Presiding: Niklaus E. Largier, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “Subtext(ile)s: Silk, Women, and Merchants in 
the Hinterland of the Nibelungenlied,” William 
Crooke, East Tennessee State Univ. 

2.“Space and Acoustic Phenomena in Late Me- 
dieval Sister Books and Religious Drama,” Nicola 
Vohringer, Univ. of Toronto 

3. “Advents of Destruction: Cities and Conquer- 
ors in Medieval German Antikenepik,” Markus 
Stock, Univ. of Toronto 


691. Cognitive Neuroscience of Attention 
8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Cognitive 
Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Elizabeth 
Nixon, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 


1. “Shadow Stories,” H. Porter Abbott, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 

2. “Memory, Attention, and the Shape of a Sen- 
tence: Ethics and Aesthetics in ADHD (Attention 
Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder) and Language 
Production,” Suzanne Bailey, Trent Univ. 

3. “The Addictive Image,” Michael W. Clune, 
Case Western Reserve Univ. 

4, “Were Cervantes and Quixote Daydreaming? 
(On Attention, Memory, and Creativity),” Cath- 
erine M. Connor, Univ. of Vermont 


For abstracts, write to lizzie.nixon@hotmail.com 
after 1 Dec. 


692. Baroque Forces 
8:30-9:45 a.m., 303, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Colonial 


Latin American Literatures. Presiding: Anna H. 
More, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
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1.“Colonial Baroque: Violence as History,” 
Ivonne del Valle, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

2. “Festive Forces in Potosi,” Lisa Voigt, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

3. “Sigiienza y Vico,” José Francisco Robles, El 
Colegio de México 

4. “The Baroque Voice: Syncretic Afro-Catholic 
Performance and Power in the Visions of Early 
Modern Brazil’s Rosa Maria Egipciaca,” Rachel 
Spaulding, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


693. Theorizing Digital Practice, Practicing 
Digital Theory 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Information Technology. Presiding: Victoria E. 
Szabo, Duke Univ. 


1. “What Text Mining and Visualizations Have to 
Do with Feminist Scholarly Inquiries,” Tanya E. 
Clement, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

2. “Building the Infrastructural Layer: Reading 
Data Visualization in the Digital Humanities,” 
Dana Solomon, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 

3.“What Should We Do with Our Games?” 
Stephanie Boluk, Vassar Coll. 


Respondent: Victoria E. Szabo 


For abstracts, visit www.duke.edu/~ves4/mla13. 


694. “This Is Not the Ivy Tower”: 
Scholarship at Community Colleges 


8:30-9:45 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Community Colleges. Presiding: Linda Wein- 
house, Community Coll. of Baltimore County, 
MD 


1. “We Are Scholars Too: The Importance and 
Challenges of Doing Research at a Community 
College,” Nancy Berke, LaGuardia Community 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

2. “The Untenured Idealist: Using Feminist Care 
Ethics to Reconceptualize Scholarly Identity in the 
Community College,” Elaine Childs, Coll. of the 
Mainland, TX 


Sunday, 6 January 
10:15 a.m. 


695. Race, Girlhood, and Social Justice in 
Children’s Literature 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


PMLA 


Program arranged by the Children’s Literature 
Association and the MLA Committee on the Lit- 
eratures of People of Color in the United States 
and Canada. Presiding: Michelle Holley Martin, 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 


1. “A Credit to Their People: Race and Resilient 
Rebirth in Ntozake Shange’s Whitewash and Alma 
Flor Ada’s My Name Is Maria Isabel,” Ada McKen- 
zie, Coll. of the Bahamas 

2. “Battling for Opportunity: The Girl Soldiers of 
Shuttered Windows and Warriors Don’t Cry,” Sara 
Schwebel, Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia 

3. “Fired Up: Compromising Social Justice in the 
Figure of the Girl,” Sarah Sahn, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Respondent: Kristen Proehl, Clemson Univ. 


696. Disability and the Coloniality of Power 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Disability Issues in the Profession. Presiding: Su- 
san Jennifer Antebi, Univ. of Toronto 


1. “Disability and the Limits of Cohabitance: The 
Filmic Landscapes of Carlos Reygadas,” Susan 
Jennifer Antebi 

2. “Reading Disability in Edwidge Danticat’s 
‘Brother, I’m Dying’: An Alternative Critique of 
United States Imperialism,” Thomas Jordan, Bing- 
hamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 

3. “Translating, Erasing, Enabling: Inflections 
of Disability, Race, and Ethnicity in Translations 
of J. M. Coetzee,” Karen Thornber, Harvard Univ. 

4. “The Coloniality of University Dwellings,” 
Catherine Aubrecht, Univ. of Toronto 


697. New Approaches to Dissident Writing: 
Beyond Resistance and Revisionism 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 307, Hynes 


Program arranged by the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 
Presiding: Jessie M. Labov, Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus 


1. “January in the Village: Egon Bondy between 
Protest and Soliloquy,” Jonathan Bolton, Harvard 
Univ. 

2. “Variations on a European Theme; or, The 
Function of World Literature in Milan Kundera’s 
Book of Laughter and Forgetting,” Joshua P. Beall, 
Alabama State Univ. 

3.“Czestaw Milosz as Cultural Critic,” Magda- 
lena Kay, Univ. of Victoria 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 
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698. Intonation and Poetic Convention 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Dalton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Natalie E. Gerber, 
State Univ. of New York, Fredonia; Benjamin Gla- 
ser, Skidmore Coll. 


1. “Libraries of Rhythm,” Benjamin Glaser 

2.“When Free Verse Is Not Free Enough,” 
Thomas Cable, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

3. “Suffused Selves: Intertextual Poetics, Intona- 
tion, and Prosody,” Steve Willard, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego 


Respondent: Natalie E. Gerber 


For abstracts, write to gerber@fredonia.edu. 


699. Milton and Logic 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Milton Society of Amer- 
ica. Presiding: Rachel J. Trubowitz, Univ. of New 
Hampshire, Durham 


1.“Milton’s Logic for the Clarendon Complete 
Works: A Report,” Jameela Lares, Univ. of South- 
ern Mississippi 

2. “Milton, Logic, and Badiou,” Paul Anthony 
Stevens, Univ. of Toronto 

3. “The Logical Poetics of Paradise Regained,” 
Elizabeth Skerpan-Wheeler, Texas State Univ. 


700. May 4 Voices: Teaching about the 1970 
Kent State Shootings through Oral History 
and Drama 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Robert Balla, Univ. of 
Akron 

Speakers: Robert Balla; Kenneth Bindas, Kent State 
Univ., Kent; Katherine Burke, Theatre of the Op- 
pressed, Inc.; David Hassler, Kent State Univ., Kent 


Roundtable discussion of May 4 Voices, an oral- 
history play about the Kent State student shoot- 
ings of 1970. The session will explore the play’s 
usefulness in multiple pedagogical settings. Pan- 
elists will describe their experiences with May 4 
Voices in diverse disciplines and elicit audience 
responses, along with ideas for incorporating the 
play into humanities curricula. 


701. Trauma, Affect, and Genre in African 
American Culture 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Cherise Smith, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 
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Speakers: Stephanie Batiste, Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara; Sonnet Retman, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Christina Sharpe, Tufts Univ.; Cherise 
Smith; Lisa Thompson, Univ. of Austin 


In this roundtable, we turn to a range of cultural 
media, from plays and photographs to novels and 
musicals, to explore the ways that various African 
American artists historicize and politicize racial 
trauma through the innovative use of genre and 
its affective possibilities. 


702. South Asian-izing the Digital 
Humanities 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Rahul Gairola, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle 


1. “Creating Alternate Voices: Exploring South 
Asian Cyberfeminism,” Suchismita Banerjee, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

2. “Digitizing Pakistani Literary Forms; or, 
E/Merging the Transcultural,” Waseem Anwar, 
Forman Christian Coll. 

3. “Reimagining Aesthetic Education: Digital 
Humanities in the Global South,” Rashmi Bhat- 
nagar, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Respondent: Amritjit Singh, Ohio Univ., Athens 


For abstracts, write to rgairola@uw.edu after 
1 Dec. 


703. Poetics and the Liberal Arts 
10:15—11:30 a.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Paul A. Jaussen, Case 
Western Reserve Univ. 

1.“On Thinking through Making: William 
Carlos Williams, Poetics, and the Liberal Arts,” 
Mark C. Long, Keene State Coll. 

2. “Pedagogical Poetics: Innovation and the Lib- 
eral Arts,” Julia Bloch, Bard Coll. 

3.“A Poetics of Unmaking and the Crisis in the 
Liberal Arts,” Joshua M. Corey, Lake Forest Coll. 


704. Adapting Social Science Methods to 
Humanities Research 


10:15—-11:30 a.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Monica Bulger, Univ. 
of Oxford; Raymond G. Siemens, Univ. of Victoria 


Speakers: James Kelley, Mississippi State Univ.; 
Eric Meyer, Univ. of Oxford; Lynne Siemens, Univ. 
of Victoria; Dana Solomon, Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara; Lindsay Thomas, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara 
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This roundtable draws on the expertise of literary 
scholars and social scientists to explore strategies 
to support the adoption of social science meth- 
odology in literary studies and other humanities 
research. The panelists represent different career 
stages and different levels of experience with so- 
cial science methods to provide insight into the 
challenges and rewards of extending disciplinary 
practice. 


For abstracts, visit www.oil.ox.ac.uk/research/ 
projects/?id=58 after 1 Nov. 


705. Perspectivizing World Literature 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 202, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Marko Juvan, Scien- 
tific Research Center of the Slovenian Acad. of 
Sciences and Arts 


Speakers: David Damrosch, Harvard Univ.; 

Theo L. D’haen, Leuven Univ.; Jeanne E. Glesener, 
Univ. of Luxembourg; Kristine Kotecki, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin; Sowon S. Park, Univ. of Oxford, 
Corpus Christi Coll.; Galin Tihanov, Univ. of 
London; Steven Totésy de Zepetnek, Purdue Univ. 
Press 


As a glocalized network, world literature has been 
produced, disseminated, perceived, used, and can- 
onized through multiple geocultural perspectives. 
How were particular literary practices (imperial, 
metropolitan, peripheral, or transnational) posi- 
tioned and circulated in the asymmetrical system 
of world literature? How do we study literature’s 
globalism from a truly comparative perspective? 


For abstracts, visit isllv.zrc-sazu.si/en/dogodki/ 
mla-0#v. 


706. Twentieth-Century Imperial Spain 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 205, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Michael Pennock 
Predmore, Stanford Univ. 


1.“How to Make a Film about the Conquest: 
Globalization and Decolonization in the Films 
of Jorge Sanjinés,” Luis Martin-Cabrera, Univ. of 
California, San Diego 

2. “Spaniards at (the) Stake: The Mexican Revolu- 
tion in Madrid, a Postcolonial Reflection,” Pedro 
Garcia-Caro, Univ. of Oregon 

3. “Imperial Specters in Antonio Machado’s 
Depictions of Spain,” Francisca Gonzalez Flores, 
Stanford Univ. 


PMLA 


707. Feeling Texts in Nineteenth-Century 
Sino-Anglo-American Exchanges 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 203, Hynes 
A special session 


1. “Translating Sentimentalism: Boycott, Im- 
migration Law, and Chinese Exclusion,” Edlie L. 
Wong, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 

2.“‘Cherishing Men from Afar’: Affect and Glo- 
balization in Late-Imperial China,” Shuang Shen, 
Penn State Univ., University Park 

3.“A Fan of Longfellow: Optimism and Conven- 
tionality in Nineteenth-Century Sino-American 
Exchanges,” Nan Da, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


For abstracts, write to nda@umich.edu after 1 Dec. 


708. Victorian Oral Culture, circa 1861-1901 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anne Zwierlein, Univ. 
of Regensburg 


1. “Ways with Words: Peepshows, Panoramas, 
and the Showman-Lecturer,” John Plunkett, Univ. 
of Exeter 

2. “The Schooled Voice: Sound and Sense in 
the Reports of the School Inspectorate,” Janice 
Schroeder, Carleton Univ. 

3. “Siri Love, circa 1900: Voice Engine Fictions in 
the Age of Synergy,” John M. Picker, Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Tech. 


For abstracts, visit www.uni-regensburg.de/ 
sprache-literatur-kultur/anglistik/staff/zwierlein/ 
index.html. 


709. Picturing Photography in Graphic 
Memoirs 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Courtney Baker, Con- 
necticut Coll. 


1. “The Queer Contest between Modern and Post- 
modern Modes of Vision in Alison Bechdel’s Fun 
Home,” Robin Bernstein, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Drawn Photographs and the Performance of 
(Post)Memory in Carol Tyler’s You'll Never Know,” 
Mihaela Precup, Univ. of Bucharest 

3.“‘I Saw It’: The Photographic Witness of Keiji 
Nakazawa’s Barefoot Gen,” Laura Wexler, Yale 
Univ. 


710. Paul Celan’s Encounters 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 204, Hynes 
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A special session. Presiding: Amir Eshel, Stanford 
Univ. 


Speakers: Bertrand Badiou, Paris, France; Maya 
Barzilai, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Anna 
Glazova, Cornell Univ.; Jason Groves, Yale Univ,; 
Michael G. Levine, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick; 
Kristin Rebien, San Diego State Univ.; Na’ama 
Rokem, Univ. of Chicago 


Dialogue and encounter are fundamental concepts 
in Celan’s poetics. But how is this understanding 
of poetry related to the poet’s actual conversations 
and exchanges, with friends, acquaintances, and 
other authors? We address Celan’s ethical concep- 
tion of poetry, his multilingualism, the relation 
between poetry and translation, and his under- 
standing of the Jewish nature of his poetry. 


For abstracts, visit nelc.uchicago.edu/faculty/ 
rokem. 


711. Literature and Constructivism 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Nicholas Gaskill, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick 


Speakers: James J. Bono, Univ. at Buffalo, State 
Univ. of New York; Nathan Brown, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Davis; Gregory Flaxman, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Steven J. Meyer, Wash- 
ington Univ. in St. Louis; Adam Nocek, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 


This roundtable will consider the advantages of 
bringing a constructivist or speculative philo- 
sophical framework—of the kind found in A. N. 
Whitehead, Isabelle Stengers, and Gilles De- 
leuze—to the study of literature. 


712. Expanding Approaches to the Critical 
Analysis of Afro-Latin American Literature 
through Film 


10:15-11:30 a.m., 313, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Sonja Stephenson 
Watson, Univ. of Texas, Arlington 


1. “From Stage to Screen: Rethinking Afrocubani- 
dad in Maria Antonia,” Dawn Duke, Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

2. “We Wear the Mask: Unveiling Afro-Latin 
American Culture Using Images from Favela Ris- 
ing,” Rhonda Collier, Tuskegee Univ. 

3. “Teaching Afro-Latin American Culture 
through Film: Raices de mi corazon and Cuba’s 
Guerrita de los Negros,” Sonja Stephenson Watson 
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713. “Delight and Instruct”: Restoration 
and Early-Eighteenth-Century British 
Popular Entertainment 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Victoria Warren, 
Binghamton Univ., State Univ. of New York 


1. “Narrative Concentration and the Family-State 
Analogy in Defoe and Swift,” Catherine L. Keo- 
hane, Montclair State Univ. 

2.“Conjuring Delight: Ravenscroft’s The London 
Cuckolds (1681) and Restoration Comedy,” Victo- 
ria Warren 

3. “What Is ‘Popular’ English Poetry in the Early 
Eighteenth Century? Swift, Prior, Tom Brown, and 
Others,” John J. Richetti, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

4.““Tyrant’ Men and ‘Compleat’ Housewives: 
Authority in Early-Eighteenth-Century Cook- 
books,” Marta Hess, Georgia State Univ. 


714. Teaching Jane Austen in Emerging 
Contexts 


10:15-11:30 a.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Devoney Looser, Univ. 
of Missouri, Columbia 


Speakers: Eric M. Eisner, George Mason Univ.; 
Emily Friedman, Auburn Univ., Auburn; Beth 
Lau, California State Univ., Long Beach; Mi- 
chelle Nancy Levy, Simon Fraser Univ., Burnaby; 
Donna S. Parsons, Univ. of lowa; Meghan Rosing, 
Lehigh Univ.; Juliette C. Wells, Manhattanville 
Coll. 


Participants consider Jane Austen in emerg- 

ing contexts, including Gothic literature, book 
publishing, Romantic poets, Harry Potter, pop 
cultural Austens, children’s literature, and digital 
environments. Discussion will consider new class- 
room challenges, particularly in single-author 
courses, where students may misperceive her cir- 
cumstances and the scope of her writings. 


715. Philip Roth’s Music 
10:15—-11:30 a.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Aimee Lynn Pozorski, 
Central Connecticut State Univ. 


1. “Philip Roth and the Music of Seduction,” Ira 
Nadel, Univ. of British Columbia 

2. “Nationalism, Lyricism, and Self-Loathing in 
I Married a Communist and Indignation,” Aimee 
Lynn Pozorski 

3. “Dream a Little Dream: Music as Counternar- 
rative in Philip Roth’s Late Fiction,” Matthew 
Shipe, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 
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Respondent: B. Jane Statlander-Slote, Miami Inter- 
national Univ. of Art and Design 


For abstracts, visit rothsociety.org after 15 Dec. 


716. Three Remainders 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Claire Elizabeth Jar- 
vis, Stanford Univ. 


1.“New Media and Empire in Tom McCarthy’s 
Remainder,’ Jason D. Gladstone, Ball State Univ. 

2.“Remainder’s Thing Power,” Claire Elizabeth 
Jarvis 

3. “The Shape of Mind in Tom McCarthy’s Re- 
mainder,’ Jonathan Brody Kramnick, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick 


717. Censorship and the Spanish Comedia 
10:15-11:30 a.m., 303, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Spanish Drama. Presid- 
ing: Baltasar Fra-Molinero, Bates Coll. 


1. “Censorship, the Censor, and Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro’s Propalladia (1573),” Felipe Ruan, 
Brock Univ. 

2.“The Varied Reception and Response of the 
Inquisition to Two Saint Christopher Comedias in 
1640s Seville,” Anthony John Grubbs, Michigan 
State Univ. 

3. “Delaciones of the Comedia: The Spanish Inqui- 
sition and Popular Representations of Religious 
Thematics,” Patricia W. Manning, Univ. of Kansas 


718. Bridges between Past, Present, and 
Future Sephardic Cultures, Literatures, and 
Identities 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 206, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Sephardic Studies. Presiding: Johann Sadock, Bos- 
ton Coll. 


1. “Jew, Turk, Frenchman, American: Sephardic 
Identities in Alfred Ascher’s Judeo-Spanish Dia- 
rio, Gloria J. Ascher, Tufts Univ. 

2. “Seven Songs, Seven Identities: Bridging the 
Past and the Future,” Jane Mushabac, New York 
City Coll. of Tech., City Univ. of New York 

3. “North Africa, France, and Israel: Sephardic 
Identities in the Work of Chochana Boukhobza,” 
Nina Boug Lichtenstein, Brandeis Univ. 

4.“A Plurality of Bridges: The Sephardic Scholar 
as Literary Archaeologist,” Judith Roumani, Po- 
tomac, MD 
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719. The Enlightenment and the Ancients 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 305, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Eighteenth- 
Century French Literature. Presiding: Joanna Stal- 
naker, Columbia Univ. 


1. “Is the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns 
an Enlightenment Debate?” Larry F. Norman, 
Univ. of Chicago 

2.“Ancient History and Modern Epicureanism in 
Early Enlightenment Accounts of French Taste,” 
Katharine Hamerton, Columbia Coll., IL 

3. “Beyond Lycurgus and Solon: Ethics, Eroti- 
cism, and Politics in Sylvain Maréchal’s Antiq- 
uity,” Erica J. Mannucci, Univ. of Milano-Bicocca 


720. Henry James and New Media 
10:15-11:30 a.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Henry James Society. 
Presiding: John Carlos Rowe, Univ. of Southern 
California 


1. “Henry James, Propagandist,” Harilaos Steco- 
poulos, Univ. of lowa 

2.“The Art of Associating: Henry James, Net- 
work Theorist,” Brad Evans, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick 

3. “What Would Strether Tweet? James’s Late Style 
as a New Media Ecology in The Ambassadors,” 
Shawna Ross, Penn State Univ., University Park 

4. “Henry James and New Media,” Ashley Barnes, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


721. Medieval Things: Ecology, 
Ecomaterialism, Environmentalism 


10:15—-11:30 a.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Middle En- 
glish Language and Literature, Excluding Chau- 
cer. Presiding: Kathleen Coyne Kelly, Northeastern 
Univ. 


1.“Ecology Not without Nature,” Liza Blake, New 
York Univ. 

2. “Fertile Symmetry of Nature and Humanity in 
Bernardus Silvestris’s Cosmographia,” Sarah Pow- 
rie, Saint Thomas More Coll. 

3. “Goddesses and Objects,” Amy S. Kaufman, 
Middle Tennessee State Univ. 

4.“Humanity Interrupted: Gower’s Tale of Ac- 
tion and the Forest of Indifference,” Rob Wake- 
man, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 


722. Political Theater? 
10:15—11:30 a.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 
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Program arranged by the Division on Drama. Pre- 
siding: Tavia Nyong’o, New York Univ. 

1. “Crisis Theater and Queer Ecology,” Una 
Chaudhuri, New York Univ.; Shonni Enelow, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania 

2. “Adjudicating “Bodies Public’ in NEA v. Finley,” 
Lisa A. Freeman, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 

3. “This Is Not Art but Only Facts’: Ed Bullins’s 
Jo Anne!!! and the Theatrical Spectacle of Civil 
Rights,” GerShun Avilez, Yale Univ. 

4. “Self-Representation in the Ballot Booth: 
Electores 2012,” Julie Ward, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


723. Literary Criticism in Africa 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 301, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Literary 
Criticism. Presiding: Apollo Amoko, Univ. of 
Florida 


1. “African Literary Criticism and the Language 
of Human Rights,” Anne W. Gulick, Univ. of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

2. “The Politics of (Queer) Theory and Criticism 
in Africa: Textual Renegotiations of Sexual Dis- 
sidence as a Form of Decolonization and Critical 
Praxis,” William J. Spurlin, Brunel Univ., London 

3. “Rootlessness in Adichie’s ‘Headstrong Histo- 
rian’: Challenging the ‘Political Efficacy’ of Recu- 
perative Rewriting,” Eve Eisenberg, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 


724. British Fiction at Mid-Century: 
Writing and the State 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 
Century English Literature. Presiding: Allan Hep- 
burn, McGill Univ. 

1. “Habits of the State in Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner’s The Corner That Held Them,” Melanie Micir, 
Penn. State Univ., Erie-Behrend 

2. “Imperial Power and the Cold War Client 
State: Britain at Mid-Century,” Peter J. Kalliney, 
Univ. of Kentucky 

3. “Muriel Spark’s Political Poise,” Maria DiBat- 
tista, Princeton Univ. 


725. (Re) Thinking the Animal and the 
Human in Francophone Literatures 
10:15—11:30 a.m., 207, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Franco- 


phone Literatures and Cultures. Presiding: Domi- 
nic R. Thomas, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
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1. “Donner sa langue aux chiens,” Jean-Louis 
Cornille, Univ. of Cape Town; Annabelle Marie, 
Univ. of Cape Town 

2.“Fips, the Antihero in Héléne Cixous’s Les 
réveries de la femme sauvage,’ Caroline Wakaba 
Futamura, Wadsworth, OH 

3. “Animalité et décentrement du regard dans 
Temps de chien de P. Nganang et La phaléne des 
collines de K. Lamko: La glorification des bétes et 
Vavilissement des hommes,” Eloise Brezault, New 
York Univ. 

4.“Récréatures: La Chiotte in Monique Proulx’s 
Le ceeur est un muscle involontaire,” Regina Yung 
Lee, Univ. of California, Riverside 


726. Denis de Rougemont and Other 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
Reappropriations of the Troubadours 


10:15—11:30 a.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Provencal Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Marisa Galvez, Stanford Univ. 


Speakers: Christopher Davis, Kalamazoo Coll; 
Mary Franklin-Brown, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities; Sarah-Grace Heller, Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus; Andrew Lemons, Princeton Univ.; Val- 
erie M. Wilhite, Miami Univ., Oxford 


Discussion of modern adaptations and perversions 
of the troubadour tradition and their significance 
for the current study of Old Occitan literature. 


727. The Monolingual International 
10:15-11:30 a.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities. Presiding: Susan C. Anderson, 
Univ. of Oregon; Clorinda Donato, California 
State Univ., Long Beach 


Speakers: Jonathan Arac, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Rus- 
sell A. Berman, Stanford Univ.; Sima N. Godfrey, 
Univ. of British Columbia; Hazel Gold, Emory 
Univ.; Gail K. Hart, Univ. of California, Irvine; 
Madeline Spring, Arizona State Univ. 


This roundtable addresses the contradiction be- 
tween institutional enthusiasm for “international- 
ization” and the closings of language departments 
and study-abroad programs at colleges and uni- 
versities. A diverse group of scholars will explore 
the ramifications of this trend toward “interna- 
tionalization without language” or “the Epcotiza- 
tion of the curriculum.” 
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728. Materializing Urban Ecologies in Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century 
United States Culture 


10:15—11:30 a.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Nineteenth- and Early-Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
can Literature and the National Communication 
Association. Presiding: Stephanie Foote, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 


1. “Weathering; or, Making Ecological Time in 
the Modern City,” Stephanie LeMenager, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 

2.“Dirty Houses: Architecture, Race, and Envi- 
ronment in Olga Beatriz Torres’s Memorias de mi 
viaje,’ William A. Gleason, Princeton Univ. 

3. “Sublime and Sordid Smoke: The Aesthetic and 
Moral Reconciliation of Pollution and Progress in 
Turn-of-the-Century United States Literature,” Jill 
Gatlin, New England Conservatory 


Sunday, 6 January 
12:00 noon 


729. Race, Science, and Representation in 
Early America 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Britt Rusert, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


1. “Reading Colonial Mortality Bills with Ben 
Franklin,” Molly Farrell, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 

2. “James Madison, Paul Jennings, and the Senses 
of Taste,” Lauren Klein, Georgia Inst. of Tech. 

3. “Black Jeffersonian Science in the Long Early 
National Period,” Britt Rusert 


Respondent: Susan Scott Parrish, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


730. Shakespeare by Design 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Joseph Anthony Cam- 
pana, Rice Univ. 


1. “Still Deceived by Ornament,” Russ McDonald, 
Univ. of London, Goldsmiths Coll. 

2.“Romeo’s Glove: Probing Shakespearean Af- 
fordances,” Julia Reinhard Lupton, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine 

3. “Shakespeare’s Landscape Futures: Sound- 
scapes and Acoustic Ecologies in The Tempest,” CJ 
Gordon, Univ. of California, Irvine 


PMLA 


For abstracts, visit www.thinkingwithshakespeare 
.org/index.php?id=1167 after 20 Dec. 


731. What Is Post-AIDS Literature? 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Marcellus Blount, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 


1.“Beyond Mourning: Post-AIDS Discourse,” 
John Robinson-Appels, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Reviving AIDS: The Normal Heart on Broad- 
way in 2011,” David Roman, Univ. of Southern 
California 

3.“HIV and AIDS in South African Literature: 
Representing Crisis,” Renee Schatteman, Georgia 
State Univ. 


For abstracts, write to mb33@columbia.edu after 
15 Dec. 


732. Race and Cultures of Mobility 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Radiclani Clytus, 
Brown Univ. 


1. “From ‘Racial Handicap’ to ‘Racial Gift,” Todd 
Carmody, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

2.“Mobility in Print: Phillis Wheatley and the 
‘Afric-American Picture Gallery, ” Leif Eckstrom, 
Tufts Univ. 

3. “Color Lines and Time Lines,” Rachael Nichols, 
Skidmore Coll. 


733. Service Learning in Literary Studies: 
New Ways to Read Texts and Communities 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Roberta Rosenberg, 
Christopher Newport Univ. 


Speakers: McKew Devitt, Univ. of Vermont; 
Michele A. Fazio, Univ. of North Carolina, Pem- 
broke; Laurie E. Grobman, Penn State Univ., 
Berks; Shealeen Anne Meaney, Sage Colls.; Lara 
Smith-Sitton, Georgia State Univ. 


Our roundtable will analyze the impact of service 
learning in literature classrooms while highlight- 
ing the ways in which this pedagogy is now be- 
ing practiced nationally through a collaboration 
of scholars and academic organizations (MLA, 
SAMLA, NWSA, Campus Compact, and others) 
interested in new ways of reading literary texts 
and communities. 


For abstracts, write to rrosenb@cnu.edu. 
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734. Twentieth-Century German Theories of 
the Transformation of Urban Public Space 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Patrizia C. McBride, 
Cornell Univ. 


1. “Walter Benjamin and Carl Schmitt on Mod- 
ern Urban Experience and the Public Sphere,” 
David Pan, Univ. of California, Irvine 

2. “Defenseless Cities: Rethinking War, Risk, and 
Society in Interwar Europe,” Kai Evers, Univ. of 
California, Irvine 

3. “The European City as a Defense against Glo- 
balization,” Daniel Purdy, Penn State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park 


735. Material Magic in Imperial Spain 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 303, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Carolyn A. Nadeau, 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 


1.“Nemoroso’s Script: Mourning Becomes Mate- 
rial,” Mary E. Barnard, Penn State Univ., Univer- 
sity Park 

2. “Immaterial Magic: Hiding Heterodoxy in La 
verdad sospechosa,” Frederick A. De Armas, Univ. 
of Chicago 

3. “Outlaw Prayers: The Just Judge in the Buscon,” 
Ryan Giles, Univ. of Chicago 


For abstracts, write to fdearmas@uchicago.edu. 


736. Rethinking Modernist Life Narratives: 
Postcolonial, Gendered, and Cinematic 
Perspectives 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: John Paul Riquelme, 
Boston Univ. 


1. “My Self, My Other: Postcolonial Bildung and 
the Dialectics of Modernism in V. S. Naipaul, As- 
sia Djebar, and Anita Desai,” Gregory R. Castle, 
Arizona State Univ. 

2.“Transgenre: Transsexual Narrative in Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s Orlando and Einar Wegener’s Man 
into Woman,” Pamela L. Caughie, Loyola Univ., 
Chicago 

3. “John Schlesinger’s Bildungsfilm: Midnight 
Cowboy,” Julia Brown, Boston Univ. 


For abstracts, write to jpriquel@bu.edu after 
30 Nov. 


737. Satire and Biopolitics 
72:00 noon-1:;15 p.m., 308, Hynes 
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A special session. Presiding: Jonathan D. Green- 
berg, Montclair State Univ. 


1. “Satire and the Dilemma of Procreation,” 
Aaron Matz, Scripps Coll. 

2. “Knowing Counterfeits in HaSek’s The Good 
Soldier Svejk,” David Currell, American Univ. of 
Beirut 

3. “Yossarian as Writer,” Jonathan D. Greenberg 


For abstracts, write to greenbergj@mail.montclair 
.edu after 1 Dec. 


738. The Question of a Dialogic Poem 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon F, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Stephen Pierson, On- 
ondaga Community Coll., NY 


Speakers: Don H. Bialostosky, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Chanita Rachel Goodblatt, Ben-Gurion Univ. of 
the Negev; Stephen Pierson; Sergeiy Sandler, Ben- 
Gurion Univ. of the Negev 


Bakhtin’s critique of poetry as monologic has been 
largely rejected by commentators as misguided. 
Our panel will reconsider this consensus by exam- 
ining the philosophical dimensions of Bakhtin’s 
theory of poetry. How this theory can enhance a 
teacher’s pedagogy will also be discussed. Panelists 
will illustrate their claims with readings of poems 
by Milton, Uri Greenberg, and Walt Whitman. 


For abstracts, write to piersons@sunyocc.edu. 


739. Across the Global Pacific: Transregional 
and Transmedia Cultural (Re)Production 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 209, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Koonyong Kim, Univ. 
of South Florida, Tampa 

1. “ImagiNation across the Pacific: New Cultural 
Forms and History in Nam June Paik and In-hoon 
Choi,” Koonyong Kim; We Jung Yi, Cornell Univ. 

2.“Uncanny Repetitions of the Asian Female 
Form in the Pacific,” Nayoung Aimee Kwon, Duke 
Univ. 

3. “The Transpacific Trafficking: Women without 
a Country,” Hyon Joo Yoo, Univ. of Vermont 


Respondent: Naoki Sakai, Cornell Univ. 


For abstracts, write to koonyong.kim@gmail.com. 


740. Sustainability and Pedagogy 

12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 

A special session. Presiding: Derrick R. Spires, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

Speakers: Teresa Alice Goddu, Vanderbilt Univ.; 
Charlotte Amanda Hagood, Hendrix Coll.; 
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Stephanie LeMenager, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara; Dana D. Nelson, Vanderbilt Univ.; Gillen 
D’Arcy Wood, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


Sustainability is the most pressing educational is- 
sue of the twenty-first century. In this roundtable, 
we will take up the issue of how and why sustain- 
ability can and should be integrated into the lit- 
erature classroom. Presented as a report from the 
field, the roundtable will provide a toolbox of ideas 
for how to implement a pedagogy of sustainability. 


For pedagogical statements, syllabi, and links to 
exemplary projects, visit Vanderbilt.edu/English/ 
sustainabilitycourses after 1 Dec. 


741. Remapping Transnational American 
Studies 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Yuan Shu, Texas Tech 
Univ. 


Speakers: Wai Chee Dimock, Yale Univ.; Shelley 
Fisher Fishkin, Stanford Univ.; John Carlos Rowe, 
Univ. of Southern California; Ramon Saldivar, 
Stanford Univ.; Rob Wilson, Univ. of California, 
Santa Cruz 


This session explores the opportunities and chal- 
lenges that the transnational turn has posed in 
American studies. We first discuss the specter 

of United States exceptionalism and the ecologi- 
cal effect of United States imperialism. We then 
address how transpacific movements influence 
knowledge production and geopolitical epistemol- 
ogy. We finally examine why digital technology 
matters. 


742. Early Tory Women Writers 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon E, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Manushag Powell, 
Purdue Univ., West Lafayette; Rivka Swenson, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ. 


1.“How Two Tory Women Rewrote the Whig 
Secret History,” Rachel K. Carnell, Cleveland State 
Univ. 

2. “Specters, ‘Fairie-Treasure, and ‘Indian’ 
Wares: Hybrid Identities and the Cosmopolitan 
Tory in Jane Barker’s Lining of the Patch-Work 
Screen,” Samara Cahill, Nanyang Technological 
Univ. 

3. “Fond of the ‘Publick’: Delarivier Manley, Tory 
Civic Tragedy, and Female ‘Heroick Virtue, ” 
Brett D. Wilson, Coll. of William and Mary 

4.“Penelope Aubin’s Tory Narratives of Empire,” 
Edward Kozaczka, Univ. of Southern California 
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743. Maria Zambrano in Dialogue 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 307, Hynes 


A special session. Presiding: Miguel Angel Balsa 
Marin, Cornell Univ.; Lena Burgos-Lafuente, 
Stony Brook Univ., State Univ. of New York 


1.“A Different Image of Europe: Maria Zam- 
brano and Jan Patocka in and on the History of 
European Thought,” Tatjana Gajic, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, Chicago 

2. “Zambrano contra Carl Schmitt: Poetry and 
the Executive Decision,” José M. Rodriguez Gar- 
cia, Duke Univ. 

3. “Tropical Ruins: Zambrano, Vientés, and the 
Rhetoric of Decay,” Lena Burgos-Lafuente 

4. “Taking It Personally: Political and Historical 
Subjectivity in The Human Condition and Persona 
y democracia,” Miguel Angel Balsa Marin 


744. Identity Knowledges and the Future of 
Critique: A Conversation with Object Lessons 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Ashley Shelden, Ken- 
nesaw State Univ. 


Speakers: Tim Dean, Univ. at Buffalo, State Univ. 
of New York; Karma Lochrie, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington; Robert F. Reid-Pharr, Graduate 
Center, City Univ. of New York; Antonio Viego, 
Duke Univ. 


Respondent: Robyn Wiegman, Duke Univ. 


This roundtable explores the institutionaliza- 

tion of “identity knowledges” by engaging Robyn 
Wiegman’s Object Lessons, a pathbreaking analysis 
of the “political desire” that has shaped women’s, 
ethnic, sexuality, and American studies. Less an 
author-meets-critic session than a collaborative 
discussion, the session reconsiders identity studies 
and the future of the humanities. 


745. Rethinking the Victorian Marriage Plot 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Kelly Hager, Simmons 
Coll. 


1. “Representing Marriage in the Victorian Verse 
Novel,” Stefanie R. Markovits, Yale Univ. 

2.*‘For Labour, Not for Love’: Working the Fa- 
miliar Marriage,” Talia C. Schaffer, Queens Coll., 
City Univ. of New York 

3. “Destiny and Bigamy: The Problem of Choice 
in Victorian Marriage,” Maia McAleavey, Boston 
Coll. 


AF INS 


746. Finding a Nondystopian Future: A 
Literary and Scientific Exchange 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Dalton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Heidi Kathleen Kim, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Speakers: George Church, Harvard Medical 
School; Yaniv Erlich, Whitehead Inst. for Biomed- 
ical Research; Everett Hamner, Western Illinois 
Univ.; P. Pearl O'Rourke, Harvard Medical School; 
Priscilla B. Wald, Duke Univ. 


This roundtable brings together three literary 
critics and three scientists in dialogue, discussing 
the changes in humanistic discussion wrought by 
recent advances in genomics and genetics. Par- 
ticipants will speak very briefly and informally 
on their work within this crossover field before 
launching a conversation. 


747. Oscar Wilde in Print and Visual Culture 
12:00 noon—-1:15 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Joseph Bristow, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 


1. “Late Victorian Publicity: Oscar Wilde from 
The Artist to Punch,” Loretta A. Clayton, Macon 
State Coll. 

2. “Facing Wilde,” Rochelle Rives, Borough of 
Manhattan Community Coll., City Univ. of New 
York 

3. “Miss Representation: The Unnatural Order 
of Things in Oscar Wilde’s Salomé,” Christina 
Parker, Florida State Univ. 

4, “Translation Is Blind: Wilde’s “The Disciple, 
Rilke’s ‘Narcissus, and the Possibility of a Queer 
Echo,” Elizabeth Richmond-Garza, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 


748. The Renaissance Dialogue 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 204, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Litera- 
ture. Presiding: Eric MacPhail, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 


1. “Marguerite de Navarre and the Italian Dia- 
logue Tradition: La Coche (1547) as ‘Ragiona- 
mento d’Amore, ” Reinier Leushuis, Florida State 
Univ. 

2. “Renaissance Syncretic Dialogue,” Dorothea 
Heitsch, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

3. “Talking about Marriage and Other Things: 
The Coloquios matrimoniales of Pedro Luxan 
and The Flower of Friendship, by Edward Tilney,” 
Darcy Donahue, Miami Univ., Oxford 
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749. Rebooting Graduate Training: 
Collaboration, Computing, and the New 
Thesis 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Computer Studies in Language and Literature. 
Presiding: Paul Fyfe, Florida State Univ. 


Speakers: Katherine E. Gossett, Iowa State Univ.; 
Erik Hanson, Loyola Univ., Chicago; Matthew 
Jockers, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln; Steven E. 
Jones, Loyola Univ., Chicago; Bethany Nowviskie, 
Univ. of Virginia; Sarah Storti, Univ. of Virginia 


This roundtable explores the urgent necessity of 
reforming graduate training in the humanities, 
particularly in the light of the opportunities af- 
forded by digital platforms, collaborative work, 
and an expanded mission for graduates. Present- 
ers include graduate students and faculty mentors 
who are creating the institutional and disciplinary 
conditions for renovated graduate curricula to 
succeed. 


750. Chicana Feminisms: Past, Present, and 
Futures 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Chicana 
and Chicano Literature. Presiding: Sandra K. Soto, 
Univ. of Arizona 


1. “The Institutionalization of Chicana/o Studies 
and the Challenges of Chicana Feminism,” Sheila 
Marie Contreras, Michigan State Univ. 

2.“Lazos perdidos: Mexican Women’s Feminist 
Practices in the United States (1910-30) and Chi- 
cana Feminist History,” Luziris Turi, Univ. of 
Houston 

3. “Chicana Feminism in Process: Recovery, 
Survival, and Transformation in Ana Castillo’s So 
Far from God,” Judy Bertonazzi, Indiana Univ. of 
Pennsylvania 


751. Conrad’s Chance One Hundred Years 
Later 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Joseph Conrad Society 
of America. Presiding: Christopher GoGwilt, 
Fordham Univ., Bronx 


1.“‘Practical Sagacity’; or, Phronesis in Chance,” 
Alexia Hannis, European Graduate School 

2.“‘Hang Exertion. Let That Marlow Talk’: 
Chance and the Narrative Problem of Marlow,” 
John G. Peters, Univ. of North Texas 
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3.“‘For All My Belief in Chance’: Chance and the 
Recursive Nature of Fiction,” Mark Deggan, Univ. 
of British Columbia 

4. “Chance as a Game,” Yookyeong Won, 
Semyung Univ. 


752. Uncovering Mark Twain’s Identities 
12:00 noon—1;15 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Mark Twain Circle of 
America. Presiding: John Bird, Winthrop Univ. 


1.“Mark Twain’s Self-Pasting Scrapbook, Intel- 
lectual Property, and the Authorship of Blank 
Books,” Ellen Gruber Garvey, New Jersey City 
Univ. 

2.“Great Darknesses, Mysterious Strangers, In- 
fernal Personae: Mark Twain’s Otherworldly Per- 
spectives,” James W. Leonard, Tufts Univ. 

3. “Twins of Genius: Mark Twain on the Stage, 
Huck Finn on the Page,” Lisa McGunigal, Penn 
State Univ., University Park 


For abstracts, visit honors.illinois.edu/files/ 
mtcircle/. 


753. Faulkner’s Publics 
12:00 noon-1;15 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the William Faulkner Soci- 
ety. Presiding: John T. Matthews, Boston Univ. 


1. “Fantasy Pilot: Faulkner’s Emergence as a 
Public Aviator, 1918-35,” Michael Zeitlin, Univ. of 
British Columbia 

2.“The American Century, Reluctantly: Faulkner, 
Life Magazine, and the Public Face of Privacy,” 
Robert A. Jackson, Univ. of Tulsa 


3. “Speed and Slowness: Faulkner’s Public and 
Private Writing Spaces,” Peter Lurie, Univ. of 
Richmond 


Respondent: John T. Matthews 


For abstracts, visit faulknersociety.com/panels 
-htm after 15 Dec. 


754. Negotiating Feminist Issues in 
Pedagogy, Activism, and Administration at 
Community Colleges 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Women’s Caucus for the 


Modern Languages. Presiding: Jessica Ketcham 
Weber, Cascadia Community Coll., WA 


1. “Pedagogy and the Challenges to Feminism in 
the Two-Year College,” Allison Gross, Portland 
Community Coll., OR 


PMLA 


2. “Responding to Barriers for Women Students 
at Urban Two-Year Colleges,” Brianne Waychoff, 
Bronx Community Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3. “The Second-Wave Agenda in the Third-Wave 
Era: Institutional Responses to Faculty Realities,” 
Mary Gutierrez, Cascadia Community Coll., WA 


755. Contested Receptions: The Battle of the 
Books as Battles over Books 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Beacon G, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Reception Study So- 
ciety. Presiding: James L. Machor, Kansas State 
Univ. 


1. “Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey: Between 
Failure and Critique,” Philip Goldstein, Univ. of 
Delaware, Wilmington 

2. “Mark Twain’s Early Reception in Nineteenth- 
Century America,” James L. Machor 

3. “The Kinetic of Reception: Justice Woolsey and 
Joyce’s Ulysses,” Amy L. Blair, Marquette Univ. 


756. Slow Time 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Late- 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature. Presiding: 
Kevis Goodman, Univ. of California, Berkeley 


1. “How Art Slows Time: Denis Diderot; Jacques- 
Louis David; Emma, Lady Hamilton; Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe; Susan Sontag,” Arden 
Reed, Pomona Coll. 

2. “Aesthetic Moments in Burke and Radcliffe,” 
Amit Yahav, Univ. of Haifa 

3.“Romanticisms, Fast and Slow,” Jonathan 
Sachs, Concordia Univ. 


757. Sensuous Sand, Sensualités sandiennes 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 301, Hynes 


Program arranged by the George Sand Associa- 
tion. Presiding: Aimée Marie-Carmen Boutin, 
Florida State Univ.; Arline E. Cravens, Saint Louis 
Univ. 


1. “Suicide and the Sensual Self in George Sand’s 
Indiana and Horace,” Elizabeth Erbeznik, North- 
ern Illinois Univ. 

2.“Toward a Sensuous Consciousness: Sand’s 
Worker-Artist,” Claire White, Univ. of Cambridge 

3. “Végétaux et sensualité dans l’ceuvre de George 
Sand,” Pascale Auraix-Jonchiére, Université 
Blaise-Pascal, Clermont-Ferrand 


For abstracts, visit www.hofstra.edu/georgesand. 
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758. Material Culture: Consumption and 
Commodities 


12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., 205, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on Latin 
American Literature from Independence to 1900. 
Presiding: Richard Rosa, Duke Univ. 


1.“(In)Conspicuous Consumption in Late- 
Nineteenth-Century Lima,” Lee Joan Skinner, 
Claremont McKenna Coll. 

2.“Objetos fotograficos: Circulacién y consumo 
de fotografias e imagenes fotograficas durante la 
guerra contra el Paraguay (1864-70),” Sebastian 
Javier Diaz-Duhalde, Dartmouth Coll. 

3.“A Familiar Monster: Photographic Portraiture 
and Racial Taxonomy in Nineteenth-Century 
Latin America,” Mario Valero, Columbia Univ. 

4. “Spanish American Modernismo and the Lan- 
guage of Commodities,” Ericka Beckman, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 


759. Medieval Lives: Angelic, Animal, All 
Too Human 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 201, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Division on French Me- 
dieval Language and Literature. Presiding: Cary 
Howie, Cornell Univ. 


1. “Ysolt as Strix in Thomas’s Tristan,” Morgan 
Bozick, Penn State Univ., University Park 

2. “Living in a Medieval Bestiary,” Matilda Tom- 
aryn Bruckner, Boston Coll. 

3. “Man, the Mechanical, and the Divine in Moli- 
net’s Devise de Maistre Jehan du Gaughier,” Julie E. 
Singer, Washington Univ. in St. Louis 


760. Bibliography in the Digital Age 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Methods 
of Literary Research and the Discussion Group 
on Bibliography and Textual Studies. Presiding: 
Maura Carey Ives, Texas A&M Univ., College 
Station 

1. “Analyzing Large Bibliographical Data Sets: A 
Case Study,” David Lee Gants, Florida State Univ. 

2. “Descriptive Bibliography’s ‘Ideal Copy’ and 
the Encoding of a Born-Digital Scholarly Edition,” 
Wesley Raabe, Kent State Univ., Kent 

3. “From the Archive to the Browser: Best Prac- 
tices and Google Books,” Sydney Bufkin, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 


761. The Bed Is the Front Line of the Struggle 
12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 305, Hynes 


Sunday, 6 January 1255 


Program arranged by the Division on Arabic Lit- 
erature and Culture and the Division on Women’s 
Studies in Language and Literature. Presiding: 
Suha Kudsieh, Coll. of Staten Island, City Univ. of 
New York 


1, “Bunga Bunga to Zenga Zenga: Hisham 
Matar’s Extraordinary Rendition of Biopolitics,” 
Christopher Micklethwait, Saint Edward’s Univ. 

2. “The Marriage of Polis and Eros in Latifa Al- 
Zayyat’s The Open Door,” Nada Ayad, Univ. of 
Southern California 

3. “‘Small Ecstasies’: Inscriptions of History and 
Desire in Etel Adnan’s Poetics,’ Mahwash Shoaib, 
Brookdale Community Coll., NJ 

4. “Beyond the Boudoir: France and North Af- 
rica,” Walter Temple, Univ. of Miami 


For abstracts, visit www.kseigneurie.com. 


762. Goethe “als Vermittler”: The Media of 
Mediation 


12:00 noon-1:15 p.m., 313, Hynes 


Program arranged by the Goethe Society of 
North America. Presiding: Karin Schutjer, Univ. 
of Oklahoma 


1. “Mediating the Languages of Nature and Man: 
Goethe’s Theory of Translation,” Kevin Boyd, 
Univ. of Virginia 

2.“Versuchsreihen: Rhetorik und Experiment in 
Goethes Kurzprosa,” Elisabetta Mengaldo, Univ. 
of Greifswald 

3.“Drawing, Writing, Knowing: Goethe’s Theory 
of the Metamorphosis of Plants,” Michael Bies, 
Leibniz Univ. 

4. “Die Taten und Leiden des Genies: Goethe’s 
Wahlverwanatschaften and Benjamin’s Concept of 
Mediation,” Marcus Paul Bullock, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee 


Sunday, 6 January 
1:45 p.m. 


763. Digital Technology, Environmental 
Aesthetics, Ecocritical Discourse 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Public Garden, Sheraton 
A special session. Presiding: Elizabeth Swanstrom, 
Florida Atlantic Univ. 


1. “Decoding the Desert: Reading the Land- 
scape through the Transborder Immigrant Tool,” 
Mark C. Marino, Univ. of Southern California 
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2.“Thoreau in Process: Reanimating Thoreau’s 
Environmental Practice in Digital Space,” Kristen 
Case, Univ. of Maine, Farmington 

3. “Networks, Narratives, and Nature: Teaching 
Globally, Thinking Nodally,” Melanie J. Doherty, 
Wesleyan Coll. 


For rationale, abstracts, and public and panel- 
based discussion, visit www.swanstream.org/ 
?page_id=282. 


764. Mapping Pre-1965 South Asian 
America: Race, Empire, and Transnational 
Mobilization 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 303, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 


South Asian Languages and Literatures. Presiding: 
Rajender Kaur, William Paterson Univ. 


1. “The Picturesque Hindu: Photography, the 
Press, and the Emergence of a Racial Subject in 
Early-Twentieth-Century North America,” Manan 
Desai, Syracuse Univ. 

2. “Indian Visitors at the 1893 Chicago Exposi- 
tion,” Anupama Arora, Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Dartmouth 

3. “Transnational Solidarity: Resisting Imperial- 
ism in India and Ireland,” Suchismita Banerjee, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

4. “Racing the South Asian American Subject: 
The Pre-1965 Bureaucratic Origins of South Asian 
American Racial Identity,” Sailaja Sastry, Barnard 
Coll. 


765. The Aesthetics of Debt 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 204, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Peter Yoonsuk Paik, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


1. “The Spiritualization of Money: Georg Sim- 
mel and the Derivatives Markets,” Mark Schiebe, 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of New York 

2. “Dispossession, with Interest; or, Dear Bartleby 
..» Kyle Wanberg, Univ. of California, Irvine 

3, “Benjamin, Adorno: On Quoting One’s Debts,” 
Michelle Ty, Univ. of California, Berkeley 

4. “Bestowing Debt: Troping Cultural Heritage,” 
Ryan S. Trimm, Univ. of Rhode Island 


For abstracts, write to kylewan@gmail.com after 
1 Nov. 


766. Black Women’s Sexualities in 
African American Literature and Cultural 
Production 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence West, Sheraton 


PMLA 


A special session. Presiding: Joanne M. Braxton, 
Coll. of William and Mary 


Speakers: Kimberly Juanita Brown, Northeastern 
Univ.; Esther Jones, Clark Univ.; Janaka Lewis, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Charlotte; Trimiko Mel- 
ancon, Loyola Univ., New Orleans 


This roundtable explores representations of black 
women’s sexualities in African American litera- 
ture and culture to illuminate how black women, 
through the trope of racialized and gendered 
sexuality, demonstrate sexual agency despite the 
historical politics of respectability, silence, and 
nonconsensual “avenues of access” to black wom- 
en’s bodies. 


767. Rewards and Challenges of Serial 
Scholarship 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Mark Sample, George 
Mason Univ. 


Speakers: Douglas M. Armato, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press; Kathleen Fitzpatrick, MLA; Frank Kelleter, 
Univ. of Gottingen; Kirstyn Leuner, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Jason Mittell, Middlebury Coll; 
Ted Underwood, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


This roundtable considers the value and challenges 
of serial scholarship, that is, research published in 
serialized form online through a blog, forum, or 
other public venue. Each of the participants will 
give a lightning talk about his or her stance toward 
serial scholarship, while the bulk of the session 
time will be reserved for open discussion. 


For abstracts, visit www.samplereality.com/ 
serial-scholarship after 1 Dec. 


768. Forgetting, Memory: Time and 
Mourning in W. G. Sebald 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 301, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Jan P. Plug, Univ. of 
Western Ontario 

1.“How to Remember the Holocaust,” Joyce Piell 
Wexler, Loyola Univ., Chicago 

2.“Sebald’s Pedestrian Memory,” Andre Furlani, 
Concordia Univ. 

3.“A Therapy for Brooding: W. G. Sebald Takes a 
Hike,” Jeff Porter, Univ. of Iowa 


769. Reading the “Difficult” Poem: 
Experimental Pedagogies from Workshop to 
Literature Classroom 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon A, Sheraton 


2. 7s 


A special session. Presiding: Merle Lyn Bachman, 
Spalding Univ. 

Speakers: Alan Golding, Univ. of Louisville; An- 
drew R. Mossin, Princeton Univ.; Laura Mullen, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge; Marthine Sa- 
tris, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara 


This roundtable takes a fresh look at teaching the 
“difficult poem” by challenging institutionalized 
habits of reading. Participants will discuss specific 
issues and pedagogical practices emerging from 
literature and creative writing classrooms and will 
invite audience members to join in. 


770. New Perspectives on Emotion and 
Narrative across Media 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon D, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Isabel Jaén-Portillo, 
Portland State Univ. 


1.“The Deronda Effect: The Beauty and Sting of 
Impersonal Sympathy,” Wendy Lee, Yale Univ. 

2. “Emotion and Cognition in James Baldwin’s 
Storytelling,” Renée Tursi, Quinnipiac Univ. 

3. “Empathy and Shared Feeling in Visual Narra- 
tives,” Jo Kremer, Yale Univ. 


771. Deterritorialization of the 
Borderlands: Performing Marginal Bodies 
in Violent Cartographies 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 205, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Debra Ann Castillo, 
Cornell Univ. 


1. “Trafficking Bodies, Performing the Economy 
in Corpost+Migraciones en la oscuridad,” Analola 
Santana, Dartmouth Coll. 

2.“Human Rights and the Limits of Empathic 
Attachments in Cristina Michaus’s Mujeres de Ciu- 
dad Juarez,” Armando Garcia, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

3. “The ‘Nowhere Zone’ of the United States— 
Mexico Border: Performance, Immigration, and 
Lost Bodies in Carlos Lacamara’s Nowhere on the 
Border,” Jimmy Noriega, Coll. of Wooster 


772. Collisions and Collusions in Arabic- 
French Aesthetics of Violence 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 308, Hynes 

A special session. Presiding: Anthony Alessan- 
drini, Kingsborough Community Coll., City Univ. 
of New York 


1. “Postinvasion Egypt at the Linguistic Impasse 
of the Romantic Imagination: Animality, Mel- 
ancholia, and Necrophilia in Balzac, Vigny, and 
Gautier,” Burcu Giirsel, Istanbul, Turkey 


Sunday, 6 January 1257 


2. “Performing a Response to The Triumvirate of 
Violence: Muhammad Shukri’s Appropriation of 
Jean Genet,” Gretchen Head, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

3. “Violence Is: Aesthetic Uprisings and the Arab 
Spring,” Anthony Alessandrini 


For abstracts, visit independent.academia.edu/ 
BURCUGURSEL after 1 Nov. 


773. Imagined Humanities: Race and 
Human Rights in United States Literature 
and Culture 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Dalton, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Crystal A. Parikh, 
New York Univ. 


1. “Ralph Ellison, Technology, and the Sanctity 
of Human Selfhood,” Jennifer Lieberman, Cornell 
Univ. 

2.““These Curious Strangers Are Somehow Re- 
sponsible’: Minor Literatures and the Ethicopoli- 
tics of Human Rights,” Crystal A. Parikh 

3. “Hemispheric Guerrillas: Blood, Kinship, and 
Community in Latina/o Human Rights Novels,” 
Kimberly O’Neill, Quinnipiac Univ. 

4.“Meditation on the Terrorist: Daisy Rockwell’s 
The Little Book of Terror,” Manori Neelika Jaya- 
wardane, State Univ. of New York, Oswego 


774. The Future of Jewish Literature from 
the Maghreb 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 202, Hynes 
A special session. Presiding: Zakaria Fatih, Univ. 
of Maryland Baltimore County 


1.“Ou vas-tu Moshé? (2007): Retelling the Jewish 
Past in Contemporary Moroccan Film,” Valérie K. 
Orlando, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 

2. “Francophone North African Jewish Authors 
and the Future of Roots,” Hamid Bahri, York 
Coll., City Univ. of New York 

3.““The Poetry of Matter’: Translating Edmond 
Amran El Maleh,” Lucy R. McNair, Graduate Cen- 
ter, City Univ. of New York 


775. Environment, Epistemology, and 
Literature of the Americas 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty C, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Ian Finseth, Univ. of 
North Texas 


Speakers: Ian Finseth; Janet Fiskio, Oberlin Coll; 
Ian Jensen, Univ. of California, Irvine; Maurice 
Sherwood Lee, Boston Univ.; Susan Scott Parrish, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Timothy Sweet, 
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West Virginia Univ., Morgantown; Xiaojing Zhou, 
Univ. of the Pacific 


This roundtable will address a variety of questions 
related to how human beings know the environ- 
ment and to how that knowledge is translated into 
or shaped by literary form and cultural practice. 
We will explore how an epistemological approach 
to environmental humanities illuminates the 
complex history of ecological change that has led 
to the present perilous moment. 


776. Beat Poetics’ Cambridge-Boston Origins 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Independence East, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Nancy McCampbell 
Grace, Coll. of Wooster 


1. “At Battle’s End: V. R. ‘Bunny’ Lang and Beat 
Beginnings in Cambridge,” Kevin Killian, Califor- 
nia Coll. of the Arts 

2.“‘And from a Window Cambridge Is Not All 
That Bad’: Gregory Corso and The Vestal Lady on 
Brattle and Other Poems (1955),” Ronna Catherine 
Johnson, Tufts Univ. 

3. “John Wieners on the Backside of Beacon Hill,” 
Maria Damon, Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


777. Beyond Nature: The Not-Just-Animate 
World in the Transatlantic Nineteenth 
Century 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Berkeley, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Nineteenth- 
Century American Literature. Presiding: Augusta 
Rohrbach, Washington State Univ., Pullman 


1. “Raven Gloss: Victorian Dark Ecology,” Timo- 
thy Morton, Rice Univ. 

2.“Animal Unhomeliness in Thoreau and Poe,” 
Neill Matheson, Univ. of Texas, Arlington 

3. “The Distributed Intelligence of Transatlantic 
Telegraphy,” N. Katherine Hayles, Duke Univ. 


Respondent: Augusta Rohrbach 


778. Developing Translingual and 
Transcultural Competence in Language 
Programs 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 313, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on the Teach- 
ing of Language. Presiding: Johanna Watzinger- 
Tharp, Univ. of Utah 

1. “Is Study Abroad the Ultimate Transling- 
ual and Transcultural Experience for Second- 


Language Learners?” Sheri L. Anderson, Univ. of 
Utah 


PMLA 


2.“A Translingual and Transcultural Framework 
for Practical Pedagogical Application in the For- 
eign Language Curriculum,” Kacy Peckenpaugh, 
Univ. of Arizona 

3. “Adopting a Metacognitive Framework to 
Work toward Literacy Goals,” Christine Sagnier, 
Princeton Univ. 


779. Second-Language Development 
through Collaborative Learning 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 209, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Applied 
Linguistics. Presiding: Christina Czajkoski, De- 
fense Lang. Inst.; Virginia M. Scott, Vanderbilt 
Univ. 


1. “Intercultural: Examining Language Learners’ 
Roles in the Development of ICC (Intercultural 
Competence): An Activity Theory Perspective,” 
Adolfo Carrillo Cabello, lowa State Univ. 

2. “Collaborative Language Learning in the 
Second-Language Classroom: Significant Joint Ac- 
tivity That Leads to Individual Development in the 
L2,” Prospero Garcia, Amherst Coll. 

3. “Using Debate as a Form of Collaborative 
Learning to Enhance L2 Proficiency,” Paulina De 
Santis, Defense Lang. Inst. 


780. Embodiments of Identity in the Slavic 
Grotesque 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 307, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Slavic and 


East European Literatures. Presiding: Svetlana 
Vassileva-Karagyozova, Univ. of Kansas 


1. “Boris Savinkov’s Grotesque Images of Revolu- 
tionary Violence,” Jennifer Malia, American Univ. 
of Shajach 

2.“Grotesque Realism and the Downfall of the 
Family Novel in M. Saltykov-Shchedrin’s The Go- 
lovlevs,” Ani Kokobobo, Univ. of Kansas 

3. “From Carnival to Allegory: Fantastic Bodies 
in Viktor Pelevin’s Empire V and Ol’ga Slavniko- 
va’s Light Head,” Irina Anisimova, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh 
Respondent: Kevin M. F. Platt, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 


For abstracts, visit mlaslavic2013.blogspot.com/. 


781. Victorian Distraction 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay D, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on the Victo- 
rian Period. Presiding: Richard Menke, Univ. of 
Georgia 


EY Gs 


1. “Partially Distracted: Robert Browning’s De- 
manding Poetics,” John M. G. Plotz, Brandeis 
Univ. 

2.“Smoking and the Mediatization of Reverie,” 
Susan Zieger, Univ. of California, Riverside 

3. “‘Natural Magic’: Pain and the Power of Dis- 
traction,” Rachel Ablow, Univ. at Buffalo, State 
Univ. of New York 


For abstracts, write to rmenke@uga.edu after 
1 Déc. 


782. Adaptation 
1:45-3:00 p.m., The Fens, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Popular 
Culture. Presiding: Jeffrey T. Nealon, Penn State 
Univ., University Park 


1.“Multimedia Adaptation in Enhanced E-books: 
What Is the Text?” Ellen McCracken, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 

2. “Scoring Books: Musical Adaptation and the 
Imaginary Urtext,” Justin St. Clair, Univ. of South 
Alabama 

3. “Coadaptations: Feminism with Darwin,” 
Elizabeth Wilson, Emory Univ. 


783. Scottish Studies after Cultural Studies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Jefferson, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Discussion Group on 
Scottish Literature. Presiding: Matthew F. Wick- 
man, Brigham Young Univ., UT 

1. “Has Scottish Studies Ever Involved Cultural 
Studies?” Matthew F. Wickman 

2. “Glocalizing Scottish Literature: A Call for 
New Strategies of Reading,” Carla Sassi, Univ. of 
Verona 

3. “Scottish Studies after Area Studies: Depart- 
mental and Disciplinary Affiliations in the Hu- 
manities,” Juliet Shields, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 
Respondent: Caroline McCracken-Flesher, Univ. of 
Wyoming 
For abstracts, write to matthew_wickman@byu 
.edu after 1 Dec. 


784. Edmund Spenser 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the International Spenser 
Society. Presiding: Graham Hammill, Univ. at Buf- 
falo, State Univ. of New York 


1. “Stounds, Stowres, Swoons, Swounds, Deadly 
Fits, and Trances: Shock and Its Consequences in 
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Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” Giulio Pertile, Princeton 
Univ. 

2. “Spenser Goes West: Misogyny and the Agrar- 
ian Ideal from The Faerie Queene to Jeffersonian 
Democracy,” Katherine Eggert, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder 

3. “Despair in the House of Holiness,” Harry 
Berger, Univ. of California, Santa Cruz 


785. Were There “Metaphysical” Poets? 
Definitions, Practices, Dismissals 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Hampton, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on 
Seventeenth-Century English Literature. Presid- 
ing: Richard A. Strier, Univ. of Chicago 


1. “Metaphysical Freedom,” James Kuzner, Case 
Western Reserve Univ. 

2.“Donne’s Metaphysical Mind,” Katherine At- 
tié, American Univ. 

3.“Manuscripts and the Metaphysicals,” Marcy L. 
North, Penn State Univ., University Park 


Respondent: Richard A. Strier 


For abstracts, write to rastrier@uchicago.edu. 


786. Reinventing Italy’s Past 
1:45-3:00 p.m., 203, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Twentieth- 


Century Italian Literature. Presiding: Manuela 
Marchesini, Texas A&M Univ., College Station 


1. “Rossellini’s Idiosyncratic Reinvention of the 
Italian Renaissance,” Daniel Leisawitz, Wesleyan 
Univ. 

2.“‘Se con la memoria vorremo di pari esercitare 
la fantasia . . .”: Niccolo Tommaseo e la ricreazione 
del concetto d'Italia fra saggio, romanzo e poesia, 
Roberto Risso, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

3.“Four Metaphors for the Italian Dopoguerra,” 
Charles L. Leavitt, Univ. of Notre Dame 

4.“Mythic Pasts and Wanting Presents: Buffoni, 
Arbasino, Pasolini, and a Time ‘before Heterosex- 
uality,” Christopher Atwood, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 


2 


787. Dicken’s Poetry, Poetry’s Dickens 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Beacon H, Sheraton 
Program arranged by the Dickens Society. Presid- 
ing: Elsie Browning Michie, Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge 

1.“Echo Chambers: Romantic Poetry and Dick- 
ens’s The Old Curiosity Shop,” Monica Smith Hart, 
West Texas A&M Univ. 
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2. “Dickens and the Poetry of Fact,” Margaret 
Loose, Univ. of California, San Diego 

3. “‘Never You Let Yourself Down to Talk Po- 
etry’: Dickens’s Dissolution of Victorian Verse,” 
Tricia A. Lootens, Univ. of Georgia 


788. Translation and Translatio in 
Sixteenth-Century France 


1:45-3:00 p.m., 201, Hynes 
Program arranged by the Division on Sixteenth- 


Century French Literature. Presiding: Todd W. 
Reeser, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


1. “The Bookseller Doth Protest Too Much: Gilles 
Corrozet’s Translatio Corporum,” Elizabeth Black, 
Old Dominion Univ. 

2. “The Epic Sonnet: Translation and Translatio 
in the Antiquitez de Rome,” Andrew Sisson, Johns 
Hopkins Univ., MD 

3. “Translatio studii: Student Itinerancy and 
Itinerant Culture in Renaissance France,” Jenny 
Meyer, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


For abstracts, write to laguardia@dartmouth.edu. 


789. The New Racial Capitalism 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Commonwealth, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Socio- 
logical Approaches to Literature. Presiding: Jodi 
Melamed, Marquette Univ. 


1. “Primitive Accumulation and the Archaeolo- 
gies of Race,” Chandan Reddy, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 

2. “Visualizing and Textualizing Neoliberalism: 
The Black Queer Eighties,” Roderick A. Ferguson, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

3. “Bio-illegitimacy: The ‘Post-Race’ Neoliberal 
Subject and the ‘Let’s Move’ Health Campaign,” 
Stephen P. Knadler, Spelman Coll. 


790. Comics, Moving Images, and 
Intermedial Criticism 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Gardner, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Film. Pre- 
siding: Nicholas Sammond, Univ. of Toronto; 
Paul D. Young, Vanderbilt Univ. 


1. “Autobiographical Constructions: Authorial 
Absence and Presence in Julie Doucet and Michel 
Gondry’s My New New York Diary,” Frederik 
Kohlert, Univ. of Montreal 

2. “Avatar: The Last Airbender and Shifting Inter- 
medial Spaces,” Sandra K. Stanley, California State 
Univ., Northridge 


PMLA 


3. “Spiegelman’s Home Movie: Art at Auschwitz,” 
Brad Prager, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 


791. Building Group, Ethnic, and National 
Identities through Life Writing 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Riverway, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Division on Autobiogra- 
phy, Biography, and Life Writing. Presiding: Irene 
Kacandes, Dartmouth Coll. 

1. “Deconstructing the Metaphysics of Nation 
and Race: J. Saunders Redding and Building a 
Multiethnic Democratic Community,” Michael 
Donald Lackey, Univ. of Minnesota, Morris 

2. “Remembering Jesus Maria and Amsterdam: 
Autobiographical Sketches of Mexico City’s Jewish 
Past,” Joanna L. Mitchell, Ohio Univ., Athens 

3. “Family History, National History: Theoretical 
Considerations on Building Ethnic Communities 
Illustrated through Asian American Family Mem- 
oirs,” Rocio G. Davis, City Univ. of Hong Kong 


For abstracts, write to Irene.Kacandes@dartmouth 
.edu. 


792. New Native Writers 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Liberty B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the Association for the 
Study of American Indian Literatures. Presiding: 
Ryan Winn, Coll. of Menominee Nation 


1.“Lukfi Humma’ Taloa Ikbi (Red Dirt Poets): 
Regionality and Indigenous Presence in Jeanetta 
Calhoun Mish and Phillip Carroll Morgan,” L. 
Rain C. Goméz, Univ. of Oklahoma 

2. “Mysteries, Stories, and Histories: Time, Truth, 
and Identity in Elsie’s Business,” Jessica Burstrem, 
Univ. of Arizona 

3. “Wrestling with the Novel in Stephen Graham 
Jones’s Ledfeather,” Channette Romero, Univ. of 
Georgia 

4.“Osage Posthumanism and Daniel H. Wilson’s 
Robopocalypse,” Brian Hudson, Univ. of Oklahoma 


793. Anthropomorphism 

1:45-3:00 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Program arranged by the Division on Compara- 
tive Studies in Romanticism and the Nineteenth 


Century. Presiding: Sara Guyer, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


1.“Making the Gestell Sing: Romantic Music 
Theory, Virtuoso Performance, and the Aesthetics 
of Machines,” Helmut Heinz Miiller-Sievers, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder 


Takes 


2. “Industrial Anthropomorphism and the Vic- 
torian Factory Question,” Jessica Kuskey, Syracuse 
Univ. 

3. “Antimorphism,” Monique Allewaert, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


794. Professional Practices in Online 
Education 


1:45-3:00 p.m., Back Bay B, Sheraton 


Program arranged by the MLA Committee on 
Contingent Labor in the Profession. Presiding: 
Sandra K. Baringer, Univ. of California, Riverside 


1.“A Description of a Situation on the Nontenure 
Track: Teaching from the Insecure Trenches of a 
Contingent Online Instructor,” Batya Susan Wein- 
baum, Empire State Coll., State Univ. of New York 

2. “Hybrid Composition Instruction,” Joshua P. 
Fenton, Univ. of California, Riverside 

3. “Contract and Policy Language for Adjuncts 
Teaching Online in the SUNY Community Col- 
leges: A State of the State Report,” Cynthia Eaton, 
Suffolk Community Coll., State Univ. of New York 


Sunday, 6 January 1261 


4.“A Strategem for Using Online Courses to 
Deny Contingent Faculty Members Academic 
Freedom,” Aaron Plasek, Colorado State Univ.; 


Respondent: Maria Shine Stewart, John Carroll 
Univ. 


795. Literature and Digital Pedagogies 
1:45-3:00 p.m., Fairfax A, Sheraton 


A special session. Presiding: Anais Saint-Jude, 
Stanford Univ. 


1. “Teaching Modernism Traditionally and 
Digitally: What We May Learn from New Digital 
Tutoring Models by Khan Academy and Udacity,” 
Petra Dierkes-Thrun, Stanford Univ. 

2. “Digital Resources and the Medieval-Literature 
Classroom,” Robin Wharton, Georgia Inst. of 
Tech. 

3.“Toward a New Hybrid Pedagogy: Embodi- 
ment and Learning in the Classroom 2.0,” Pete 
Rorabaugh, Georgia State Univ.; Jesse Stommel, 
Marylhurst Univ. 


For abstracts, visit litilluminations.wordpress 
.com/ after 1 Dec. 


Executive Committees 


Listed below are the division and dis- 
cussion group executive committees 
for the 2013 convention year and some 
committees of the American Literature 
Section. The years after the names of 
division and discussion group executive 
committee members are the final con- 
vention years of their terms. (A conven- 
tion year begins after the close of one 
convention and continues through the 
close of the next; it is named for the 
convention that concludes the year.) 
Unless otherwise noted, the member 
whose final convention year is 2014 
serves as chair for 2013, the member 
whose final convention year is 2015 
serves as secretary for 2013 and as chair 
for 2014, and the member whose final 
convention year is 2016 serves as secre- 
tary for 2014 and as chair for 2015. 
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Division Executive 
Committees 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


American Literature to 1800 

Michelle Burnham (Santa Clara Univ.), 
2013 

Trish Loughran (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2014 

Eric Slauter (Univ. of Chicago), 2015 

Sean X. Goudie (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2016 

Kathleen Donegan (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2017 


Nineteenth-Century American 

Literature 

Lloyd Pratt (Univ. of Oxford), 2013 
(2013 Ch.) 

Samuel Otter (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 

Augusta Rohrbach (Washington State 
Univ., Pullman), 2015 

Meredith L. McGill (Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick), 2016 

Ivy Wilson (Northwestern Univ.), 2017 


Late-Nineteenth- and Early- 

Twentieth-Century American 

Literature 

Stephanie Foote (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2013 

Jane F. Thrailkill (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill), 2014 

Bradley W. Evans (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2015 

Gene Andrew Jarrett (Boston Univ.), 
2016 

Dana Seitler (Univ. of Toronto), 2017 


Twentieth-Century American 

Literature 

Evie Shockley (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2013 

Robert Dale Parker (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2014 


PMLA 


William J. Maxwell (Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis), 2015 

Paula M. L. Moya (Stanford Univ.), 
2016 

Mark Goble (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2017 


Black American Literature and 

Culture 

Michele Elam (Stanford Univ.), 2013 

Ayesha Hardison (Ohio Univ., Athens), 
2014 

Maryemma Graham (Univ. of Kansas), 
2015 

Sherita L. Johnson (Univ. of Southern 
Mississippi), 2016 

Dana A. Williams (Howard Univ.), 
2017 


American Indian Literatures 

Kathryn W. Shanley (Univ. of 
Montana, Missoula), 2013 

Channette Romero (Univ. of Georgia), 
2014 (2013 Sec.) 

James H. Cox (Univ. of Texas, Austin), 
2015 (2013 Ch.) 

Beth H. Piatote (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2016 

Nancy J. Peterson (Purdue Univ., West 
Lafayette), 2017 


Asian American Literature 

Anita Mannur (Miami Univ., Oxford), 
2013 

Paul Y. Lai (Saint Catherine Univ.), 
2014 

Timothy Yu (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison), 2015 

Allan Isaac (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2016 

Julia Lee (Univ. of Texas, Austin), 2017 


Chicana and Chicano Literature 

Domino Renee Perez (Univ. of Texas, 
Austin), 2013 (2013 Ch.) 

Marissa K. Lopez (Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 
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Sandra K. Soto (Univ. of Arizona), 
2015 

Ralph Edward Rodriguez (Brown 
Univ.), 2016 

Yolanda Padilla (Univ. of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities), 2017 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


Comparative Studies in 

Medieval Literature 

Geraldine Heng (Univ. of Texas, 
Austin), 2013 

Rita Copeland (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2014 

Steven F. Kruger (Queens Coll. and 
Graduate Center, City Univ. of 
New York), 2015 (2013 Ch.) 

David F. Hult (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Lynn Ramey (Vanderbilt Univ.), 2017 


Comparative Studies in 

Renaissance and Baroque 

Literature 

Karen Newman (Brown Univ.), 2013 

Ignacio Navarrete (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2014 

Leonard Barkan (Princeton Univ,), 
2015 

Susanne Lindgren Wofford (New 
York Univ.), 2016 

Eric MacPhail (Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington), 2017 


Comparative Studies in 

Eighteenth-Century Literature 

Ruth Mack (Univ. at Buffalo, State 
Univ. of New York), 2013 

Laura C. Mandell (Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station), 2014 

Aamir R. Mufti (Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles), 2015 

Claudia Brodsky (Princeton Univ.), 
2016 

Helen Thompson (Northwestern 
Univ.), 2017 


Comparative Studies in 

Romanticism and the 

Nineteenth Century 

Ian Balfour (York Univ.), 2013 

Michal P. Ginsburg (Northwestern 
Univ.), 2014 

Sara Guyer (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison), 2015 

Barbara Spackman (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2016 

Anne-Lise Francois (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2017 


Comparative Studies in 

Twentieth-Century Literature 

John Burt Foster, Jr. (George Mason 
Univ.), 2013 

Thomas O. Beebee (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2014 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Ramon Saldivar (Stanford Univ.), 
2016 

Olakunle George (Brown Univ.), 2017 


European Literary Relations 

Monique Yaari (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2013 

Katerina Clark (Yale Univ.), 2014 
(2013 Sec.) 

Paul Michael Liitzeler (Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis), 2015 (2013 
Ch.) 

Sandra L. Bermann (Princeton 
Univ.), 2016 

Bella P. Brodzki (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll.), 2017 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Old English Language and 

Literature 

Paul Acker (Saint Louis Univ.), 2013 

Stacy S. Klein (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2014 

Thomas N. Hall (Univ. of Notre 
Dame), 2015 

Kathleen Davis (Univ. of Rhode 
Island), 2016 

Stephen J. Harris (Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst), 2017 


Middle English Language and 

Literature, Excluding Chaucer 

Andrew Cole (Princeton Univ.), 2013 

Glenn Burger (Queens Coll., City 
Univ. of New York), 2014 

Eve Salisbury (Western Michigan 
Univ.), 2015 

Marilynn R. Desmond (Binghamton 
Univ., State Univ. of New York), 
2016 

Ruth Evans (Saint Louis Univ.), 2017 


Chaucer 

Emily Rebecca Steiner (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2013 

Kellie Robertson (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2014 

Holly Crocker (Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia), 2015 

Kathy M. Lavezzo (Univ. of Iowa), 
2016 
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Jessica Rosenfeld (Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis), 2017 


Literature of the English 

Renaissance, Excluding 

Shakespeare 

Natasha Korda (Wesleyan Univ.), 
2013 

Rebecca Lemon (Univ. of Southern 
California), 2014 

Alan Stewart (Columbia Univ.), 2015 

Michael L. Witmore (Folger 
Shakespeare Library), 2016 

Graham Hammill (Univ. at Buffalo, 
State Univ. of New York), 2017 


Shakespeare 

Bruce R. Smith (Univ. of Southern 
California), 2013 

Katharine Eisaman Maus (Univ. of 
Virginia), 2014 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Mary L. Floyd-Wilson (Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill), 
2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Bradin Cormack (Univ. of Chicago), 
2017 


Seventeenth-Century English 

Literature 

Margaret Ferguson (Univ. of 
California, Davis), 2013 

Richard Strier (Univ. of Chicago), 
2014 

Douglas Trevor (Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor), 2015 

Kristen Elizabeth Poole (Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark), 2016 

Molly Murray (Columbia Univ.), 
2017 


Restoration and Early- 

Eighteenth-Century English 

Literature 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Catherine Ingrassia (Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ.), 2014 

Albert J. Rivero (Marquette Univ.), 
2015 

Wolfram Michael Schmidgen 
(Washington Univ. in St. Louis), 
2016 

J. Paul Hunter (Univ. of Chicago and 
Univ. of Virginia), 2017 


Late-Eighteenth-Century 

English Literature 

Laura J. Rosenthal (Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park), 2013 
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Modern Language Association 


Misty G. Anderson (Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville), 2014 

William Beatty Warner (Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara), 2015 

Kevis Goodman (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2016 

Deidre Shauna Lynch (Univ. of 
Toronto), 2017 


The English Romantic Period 

Celeste Langan (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2013 

Kevin Gilmartin (California Inst. of 
Tech.), 2014 

Maureen Noelle McLane (New York 
Univ.), 2015 

Marjorie Levinson (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2016 

Miranda Jane Burgess (Univ. of 
British Columbia), 2017 


The Victorian Period 

Jonah Siegel (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2013 

Eileen Gillooly (Columbia Univ.), 
2014 

Elaine C. Freedgood (New York 
Univ.), 2015 

Richard Menke (Univ. of Georgia), 
2016 

William A. Cohen (Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park), 2017 


Late-Nineteenth- and Early- 

Twentieth-Century English 

Literature 

Mark Wollaeger (Vanderbilt Univ.), 
2013 

Jesse Matz (Kenyon Coll.), 2014 

Kate Flint (Univ. of Southern 
California), 2015 

Cassandra Laity (Drew Univ.), 2016 

Elizabeth Outka (Univ. of 
Richmond), 2017 


Twentieth-Century English 

Literature 

Paul K. Saint-Amour (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2013 

Allan Hepburn (McGill Univ.), 2014 

Susan Stanford Friedman (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2015 

Kevin J. H. Dettmar (Pomona Coll.), 
2016 

Priya Joshi (Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia), 2017 


English Literature Other Than 
British and American 
Faith L. Smith (Brandeis Univ.), 2013 


Mark A. Sanders (Emory Univ.), 
2014 

Sanjay Krishnan (Boston Univ.), 
2015 

Joseph R. Slaughter (Columbia 
Univ.), 2016 

Jennifer A. Wenzel (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2017 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


French Medieval Language and 

Literature 

Sarah Kay (New York Univ.), 2013 

Sharon Kinoshita (Univ. of 
California, Santa Cruz), 2014 

Cary Howie (Cornell Univ.), 2015 

Catherine M. Jones (Univ. of 
Georgia), 2016 

Matilda Tomaryn Bruckner (Boston 
Coll.), 2017 


Sixteenth-Century French 

Literature 

Virginia Krause (Brown Univ.), 2013 

David LaGuardia (Dartmouth Coll.), 
2014 

Andrea Marie Frisch (Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park), 2015 

Marcus Keller (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2016 

Todd W. Reeser (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh), 2017 


Seventeenth-Century French 

Literature 

Ellen McClure (Univ. of Illinois, 
Chicago), 2013 

Juliette Cherbuliez (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2014 

Claire B. Goldstein (Miami Univ., 
Oxford), 2015 

Allison Stedman (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Charlotte), 2016 

Helene Bilis (Wellesley Coll.), 2017 


Eighteenth-Century French 

Literature 

Julia Abramson (Univ. of 
Oklahoma), 2013 

Mary McAlpin (Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville), 2014 

Ourida Mostefai (Boston Coll.), 2015 

Joanna Stalnaker (Columbia Univ.), 
2016 

Pierre N. Saint-Amand (Brown 
Univ.), 2017 


PMLA 


Nineteenth-Century French 

Literature 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Marie-Pierre Le Hir (Univ. of 
Arizona), 2014 

Susan McCready (Univ. of South 
Alabama), 2015 

David F. Bell III (Duke Univ.), 2016 

Cheryl Krueger (Univ. of Virginia), 
2017 


Twentieth-Century French 

Literature 

Eliane DalMolin (Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs), 2013 (2013 
Ch.) 

Van Kelly (Univ. of Kansas), 2014 

Scott P. Durham (Northwestern 
Univ.), 2015 

Alison S. James (Univ. of Chicago), 
2016 

Danielle Marx-Scouras (Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus), 2017 


Francophone Literatures and 

Cultures 

Catherine Perry (Univ. of Notre 
Dame), 2013 

Anne Donadey (San Diego State 
Univ.), 2014 

Dominic R. Thomas (Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles), 2015 

Valérie K. Orlando (Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park), 2016 

Renée Larrier (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2017 


GENRE STUDIES 


Drama 

Claire Sponsler (Univ. of Iowa), 2013 

Daphne A. Brooks (Princeton Uniy.), 
2014 

Tavia Nyong’o (New York Univ.), 
2015 

Brian Eugenio Herrera (Princeton 
Univ.), 2016 

Jody Enders (Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara), 2017 


Film 

Homay King (Bryn Mawr Coll.), 
2013 

Paul Young (Vanderbilt Univ.), 2014 

Serena Anderlini-D’Onofrio (Univ. 
of Puerto Rico, Mayagiiez), 2015 

Nicholas Sammond (Univ. of 
Toronto), 2016 


17 is 


Siobhan S. Craig (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2017 


Nonfiction Prose Studies, 

Excluding Biography and 

Autobiography 

Linda Camarasana (State Univ. of 
New York, Old Westbury), 2013 

Susan Lurie (Rice Univ.), 2014 

Brian J. Norman (Loyola Univ., 
Baltimore), 2015 

Amardeep Singh (Lehigh Univ.), 
2016 

Brian Lennon (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2017 


Poetry 

Aldon Lynn Nielsen (Penn State 
Univ., University Park), 2013 

Susan McCabe (Univ. of Southern 
California), 2014 

Virginia Jackson (Univ. of 
California, Irvine), 2015 

Heather Dubrow (Fordham Univ., 
Bronx), 2016 

Alan Golding (Univ. of Louisville), 
2017 


Prose Fiction 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Alex Woloch (Stanford Uniy.), 2014 

Rebecca L. Walkowitz (Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick), 2015 

Wai Chee Dimock (Yale Univ.), 2016 

Mark McGurl (Stanford Univ.), 2017 


Literary Criticism 

Michael Cobb (Univ. of Toronto), 
2013 

Marshall Brown (Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle), 2014 

Rei Terada (Univ. of California, 
Irvine), 2015 

Susan Hegeman (Univ. of Florida), 
2016 

Kristin Ross (New York Univy.), 2017 


Methods of Literary Research 

Maura Ives (Texas A&M Univ., 
College Station), 2013 

Jude V. Nixon (Salem State Univ.), 
2014 

Robert Markley (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2015 (2013 Ch.) 

Andrew M. Stauffer (Univ. of 
Virginia), 2016 (2013 Sec.) 

James F. English (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2017 


Autobiography, Biography, and 

Life Writing 

Thomas R. Smith (Penn State Univ., 
Abington), 2013 

Linda Haverty Rugg (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2014 

Julie Rak (Univ. of Alberta), 2015 

Irene Kacandes (Dartmouth Coll.), 
2016 

Rocio G. Davis (City Univ. of Hong 
Kong), 2017 


GERMAN LITERATURE 


German Literature to 1700 

Kathryn Starkey (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill), 2013 (2013 
Coch.) 

Bethany Wiggin (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 
[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 
Niklaus E. Largier (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2016 (2013 Coch.) 
Mara R. Wade (Univ. of Illinois, 

Urbana), 2017 


Eighteenth- and Early- 

Nineteenth-Century German 

Literature 

Karin A. Wurst (Michigan State 
Univ.), 2013 

Birgit Tautz (Bowdoin Coll.), 2014 

Daniel Purdy (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2015 

Stefani Engelstein (Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia), 2016 

Edgar Landgraf (Bowling Green 
State Univ.), 2017 


Nineteenth- and Early- 

Twentieth-Century German 

Literature 

Peter M. MclIsaac (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2013 

Todd Kontje (Univ. of California, 
San Diego), 2014 

David Pan (Univ. of California, 
Irvine), 2015 (2013 Ch.) 

Jocelyne Kolb (Smith Coll.), 2016 
(2013 Sec.) 

Anna C. Guillemin (Univ. of Illinois, 
Chicago), 2017 


Twentieth-Century German 

Literature 

Patrizia C. McBride (Cornell Univ.), 
2013 

Leslie Morris (Univ. of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities), 2014 
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Deniz Goktiirk (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2015 

Richard Langston (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill), 2016 

Eric C. Ames (Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle), 2017 


HISPANIC LITERATURES 


Colonial Latin American 

Literatures 

Rocio Quispe-Agnoli (Michigan 
State Univ.), 2013 

Stephanie L. Kirk (Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis), 2014 

Rolena Adorno (Yale Uniy.), 2015 

Anna H. More (Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles), 2016 

Nicolas Wey-Gémez (California 
Inst. of Tech.), 2017 


Latin American Literature from 

Independence to 1900 

Graciela Montaldo (Columbia 
Univ.), 2013 

Joshua Lund (Univ. of Pittsburgh), 
2014 

Gabriela Nouzeilles (Princeton 
Univ.), 2015 

Richard Rosa (Duke Univ.), 2016 

Agnes Ivelisse Lugo-Ortiz (Univ. of 
Chicago), 2017 


Twentieth-Century Latin 

American Literature 

Michelle Clayton (Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles), 2013 

Hilda Chacon (Nazareth Coll. of 
Rochester), 2014 

Ignacio M. Sanchez-Prado 
(Washington Univ. in St. Louis), 
2015 

José Antonio Quiroga (Emory 
Univ.), 2016 

Marcy Ellen Schwartz (Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick), 2017 


Medieval Hispanic Languages, 

Literatures, and Cultures 

Emily C. Francomano (Georgetown 
Uniy.), 2013 

Montserrat Piera (Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia), 2014 

Ryan Giles (Univ. of Chicago), 2015 

Jean Dangler (Tulane Univ.), 2016 

Benjamin M. Liu (Univ. of 
California, Riverside), 2017 
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Modern Language Association 


Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 

Century Spanish Poetry and 

Prose 

Nieves Romero-Diaz (Mount 
Holyoke Coll.), 2013 

Barbara Fuchs (Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles), 2014 

Steven Wagschal (Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington), 2015 

Luis F. Avilés (Univ. of California, 
Irvine), 2016 

Enrique Garcia Santo-Tomas (Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2017 


Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 

Century Spanish Drama 

Robert M. Shannon (Saint Joseph’s 
Univ.), 2013 

Baltasar Fra-Molinero (Bates Coll.), 
2014 

Barbara Simerka (Queens Coll., City 
Univ. of New York), 2015 

José R. Cartagena-Calderén 
(Pomona Coll.), 2016 

Maria M. Carrion (Emory Univ.), 
2017 


Eighteenth- and Nineteenth- 

Century Spanish Literature 

Dale J. Pratt (Brigham Young Univ., 
UT), 2013 

Mary L. Coffey (Pomona Coll.), 2014 

Michael Iarocci (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2015 

Daniel Frost (Coll. of the Holy 
Cross), 2016 

Ana M. Hontanilla (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro), 2017 


Twentieth-Century Spanish 

Literature 

Sharon Keefe Ugalde (Texas State 
Univ., San Marcos), 2013 

Susan Larson (Univ. of Kentucky), 
2014 

Susan Martin-Marquez (Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick), 2015 

Jo Labanyi (New York Univ.), 2016 

Luisa Elena Delgado (Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana), 2017 


Luso-Brazilian Language and 

Literature 

Kathryn Sanchez (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2013 

Cristina Ferreira-Pinto Bailey 
(Washington and Lee Univ.), 2014 

Luiz Fernando Valente (Brown 
Univ.), 2015 


Emanuelle K. F. Oliveira (Vanderbilt 
Univ.), 2016 

Leila Maria Lehnen (Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque), 2017 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACHES 


Women’s Studies in Language 

and Literature 

Amelia M. L. Montes (Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln), 2013 

Jennifer DeVere Brody (Stanford 
Univ.), 2014 , 

Licia Fiol-Matta (Lehman Coll., City 
Univ. of New York), 2015 (2013 
Ch.) 

Susan G. O’Malley (Kingsborough 
Community Coll. and Graduate 
Center, City Univ. of New York), 
2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Angelita D. Reyes (Arizona State 
Univ.), 2017 


Ethnic Studies in Language and 

Literature 

Kim Martin Long (Delaware Valley 
Coll.), 2013 

Richard T. Rodriguez (Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana), 2014 

Cheryl A. Higashida (Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder), 2015 

Amritjit Singh (Ohio Univ., Athens), 
2016 

Anna Maria Nogar (Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque), 2017 


Popular Culture 

David R. Shumway (Carnegie 
Mellon Univ.), 2013 

Silvia Bermudez (Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara), 2014 

Hillary L. Chute (Univ. of Chicago), 
2015 

Jeffrey T. Nealon (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2016 

John W. Mowitt (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2017 


Anthropological Approaches to 

Literature 

Gauri Viswanathan (Columbia 
Univ.), 2013 

Elsie B. Michie (Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge), 2014 

Brian T. Edwards (Northwestern 
Univ.), 2015 

Regenia Gagnier (Univ. of Exeter), 
2016 


PMLA 


Mary Jean Corbett (Miami Univ., 
Oxford), 2017 


Linguistic Approaches to 

Literature 

Karen C. Sherwood Sotelino 
(Stanford Univ.), 2013 

Jean-Jacques Thomas (Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York), 
2014 

Claudia Anita Becker (North 
Carolina Central Univ.), 2015 

Monika Fludernik (Univ. of 
Freiburg), 2016 

Donald E. Hardy (Univ. of Nevada, 
Reno), 2017 


Philosophical Approaches to 

Literature 

Gabriela Basterra (New York Univ.), 
2013 

Ann Smock (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2014 

Gerhard Richter (Brown Univ.), 2015 

Suzanne Guerlac (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2016 

Rebecca Comay (Univ. of Toronto), 
2017 


Psychological Approaches to 

Literature 

Virginia L. Blum (Univ. of 
Kentucky), 2013 

Steven Miller (Univ. at Buffalo, State 
Univ. of New York), 2014 

Kathryn Bond Stockton (Univ. of 
Utah), 2015 

Anna Kornbluh (Univ. of Illinois, 
Chicago), 2016 

Ben Sifuentes-Jauregui (Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick), 2017 


Literature and Religion 

Kevin Hart (Univ. of Virginia), 2013 

James Najarian (Boston Coll.), 2014 

Susannah Brietz Monta (Univ. of 
Notre Dame), 2015 (2013 Ch.) 

Stephen M. Fallon (Univ. of Notre 
Dame), 2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Liam Corley (California State 
Polytechnic Univ., Pomona), 2017 


Sociological Approaches to 

Literature 

Enda Duffy (Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara), 2013 

Jonathan Flatley (Wayne State 
Univ.), 2014 

Rita Raley (Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara), 2015 
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Jodi Melamed (Marquette Univ.), 
2016 

Gina Dent (Univ. of California, 
Santa Cruz), 2017 


Literature and Other Arts 

Amitava Kumar (Vassar Coll.), 2013 

Jon McKenzie (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison), 2014 

Anke K. Finger (Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs), 2015 (2013 
Ch.) 

Eduardo Lujan Cadava (Princeton 
Univ.), 2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Paola L. Cortes-Rocca (San 
Francisco State Univ.), 2017 


Literature and Science 

Patrick Colm Hogan (Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs), 2013 

Rebecca Garden (Upstate‘Medical 
Univ., State Univ. of New York), 
2014 

Stacy Alaimo (Univ. of Texas, 
Arlington), 2015 

Steven J. Meyer (Washington Univ. 
in St. Louis), 2016 

Ursula K. Heise (Stanford Univ.), 
2017 


Children’s Literature 

Jennifer M. Miskec (Longwood 
Univ.), 2013 

Lorinda Beth Cohoon (Univ. of 
Memphis), 2014 

Craig Svonkin (Metropolitan State 
Coll. of Denver), 2015 

Catherine Tosenberger (Univ. of 
Winnipeg), 2016 

Marah Gubar (Univ. of Pittsburgh), 
2017 


Gay Studies in Language and 
Literature 
Ricardo L. Ortiz (Georgetown 
Univ.), 2013 (2013 Ch.) 
Heather Love (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 
Christopher Looby (Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles), 2015 
Carla A. Freccero (Univ. of 
California, Santa Cruz), 2016 
Ramon H. Rivera-Servera 
(Northwestern Univ.), 2017 


Disability Studies 

Susannah B. Mintz (Skidmore Coll.), 
2013 

Encarnacion Judrez-Almendros 
(Univ. of Notre Dame), 2014 


David Mitchell (Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia), 2015 

Susan Jennifer Antebi (Univ. of 
Toronto), 2016 

Elizabeth Bearden (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2017 


Postcolonial Studies in 

Literature and Culture 

Ato Quayson (Univ. of Toronto), 
2013 

John C, Hawley (Santa Clara Univ,), 
2014 

Anjali Prabhu (Wellesley Coll.), 2015 

Vilashini Cooppan (Univ. of 
California, Santa Cruz), 2016 

Bishnupriya Ghosh (Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara), 2017 


Cognitive Approaches to 

Literature 

Isabel Jaén-Portillo (Portland State 
Univ.), 2013 

Elizabeth Nixon (Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus), 2014 

Julien Jacques Simon (Indiana Univ. 
East), 2015 

Blakey Vermeule (Stanford Univ.), 
2016 

Paula E. Leverage (Purdue Univ., 
West Lafayette), 2017 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Medieval and Renaissance 

Italian Literature 

Christian Moevs (Univ. of Notre 
Dame), 2013 

Bernardo Piciché (Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ.), 2014 

Linda L. Carroll (Tulane Univ.), 2015 

Mary A. Watt (Univ. of Florida), 2016 

Laura Giannetti (Univ. of Miami), 
2017 


Seventeenth-, Eighteenth-, and 

Nineteenth-Century Italian 

Literature 

Clorinda Donato (California State 
Univ., Long Beach), 2013 

Marco Arnaudo (Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington), 2014 

Nathalie Hester (Univ. of Oregon), 
2015 

Irene Zanini-Cordi (Florida State 
Univ.), 2016 

Francesca Luigia Savoia (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh), 2017 
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Twentieth-Century Italian 

Literature 

Francesca Parmeggiani (Fordham 
Univ., Bronx), 2013 

Dana Renga (Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus), 2014 

Manuela Marchesini (Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station), 2015 

John P. Welle (Univ. of Notre Dame), 
2016 

Francesca Cadel (Univ. of Calgary), 
2017 


LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Language and Society 

Don Bialostosky (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh), 2013 

Frank Farmer (Univ. of Kansas), 
2014 

Jeff Porter (Univ. of Iowa), 2015 

Bruce W. Robbins (Columbia Univ.), 
2016 

Andrea Adolph (Kent State Univ., 
Stark Campus), 2017 


Language Theory 

Roslyn Raney (Coll. of San Mateo, 
CA), 2013 

Mary Blockley (Univ. of Texas, 
Austin), 2014 

Jiyoung Yoon (Univ. of North Texas), 
2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 


Applied Linguistics 

Deborah L. Arteaga (Univ. of 
Nevada, Las Vegas), 2013 

Virginia M. Scott (Vanderbilt Univ.), 
2014 

Christina M. Czajkoski (Defense 
Lang. Inst.), 2015 

Sébastien Dubreil (Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville), 2016 

Lawrence Williams (Univ. of North 
Texas), 2017 


Language Change 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Chris P. Pearce (Framingham, MA), 
2014 

Chris Palmer (Kennesaw State 
Univ.), 2015 

Margaret A. Noori (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2016 

Tara Williams (Oregon State Univ.), 
2017 
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History and Theory of Rhetoric 

and Composition 

Wendy Hesford (Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus), 2013 

Patricia Roberts-Miller (Univ. of 
Texas, Austin), 2014 

Michael F. Bernard-Donals (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2015 

Janice Fernheimer (Univ. of 
Kentucky), 2016 

Shevaun E. Watson (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire), 2017 


OTHER LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


African Literatures 

Patrick K. Muana (Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station), 2013 

Alain Lawo-Sukam (Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station), 2014 

Taiwo Adetunji Osinubi (Univ. of 
Western Ontario), 2015 

Neil ten Kortenaar (Univ. of 
Toronto), 2016 

Joya F. Uraizee (Saint Louis Univ.), 
2017 


Arabic Literature and Culture 

Ibtissam Bouachrine (Smith Coll.), 
2013 

Ken Seigneurie (Simon Fraser Univ., 
Surrey), 2014 

Christopher Micklethwait (Saint 
Edward’s Univ.), 2015 

Suha Kudsieh (Univ. of Toronto), 
2016 

Stephen Sheehi (Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia), 2017 


East Asian Languages and 

Literatures to 1900 

Joseph R. Allen (Univ. of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities), 2013 

Jiwon Shin (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2014 

Joseph Sorensen (Univ. of 
California, Davis), 2015 

Charlotte Eubanks (Penn State 
Univ., University Park), 2016 

Monika Dix (Saginaw Valley State 
Univ.), 2017 


East Asian Languages and 

Literatures after 1900 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Doug Slaymaker (Univ. of 
Kentucky), 2014 

Henry Em (New York Univ.), 2015 


Melek Ortabasi (Simon Fraser Univ., 
Surrey), 2016 

Alexander C. Y. Huang (George 
Washington Univ. and 
Massachusetts Inst. of Tech.), 2017 


Slavic and East European 

Literatures 

Jessie Labov (Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus), 2013 

Emily D. Johnson (Univ. of 
Oklahoma), 2014 

Kevin M. F. Platt (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2015 

Svetlana Vassileva-Karagyozova 
(Univ. of Kansas), 2016 

Rebecca Jane Stanton (Barnard 
Coll.), 2017 


TEACHING 


The Teaching of Language 

Stacey Katz Bourns (Harvard Univ.), 
2013 

Gwendolyn Barnes-Karol (Saint Olaf 
Coll.), 2014 

Fernando Rubio (Univ. of Utah), 2015 

Heather Willis Allen (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2016 

Johanna Watzinger-Tharp (Univ. of 
Utah), 2017 


The Teaching of Literature 

John Paul Riquelme (Boston Univ.), 
2013 

Leonard Cassuto (Fordham Univ., 
Lincoln Center), 2014 

Jeanne A. Follansbee (Harvard 
Univ.), 2015 

Donna L. Pasternak (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee), 2016 

Gaurav G. Desai (Tulane Univ.), 2017 


The Teaching of Writing 

Donna Strickland (Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia), 2013 

Katherine H. Adams (Loyola Univ., 
New Orleans), 2014 

Victor J. Vitanza (Clemson Univ.), 
2015 

John L. Schilb (Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington), 2016 

Jacqueline R. Rhodes (California 
State Univ., San Bernardino), 2017 


Teaching as a Profession 

Christine Henseler (Union Coll.), 
2013 

Steven Mailloux (Loyola Marymount 
Univ.), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 


PMLA 


Marc Bousquet (Santa Clara Univ.), 
2015 (2013 Ch.) 

Jeffrey J. Williams (Carnegie Mellon 
Univ.), 2016 

Kimberly Nance (Illinois State 
Univ.), 2017 


Discussion Group 
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Age Studies 

Erin Lamb (Hiram Coll.), 2013 

Leni Marshall (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Stout), 2014 

Michelle A. Massé (Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge), 2015 

E. Ann Kaplan (Stony Brook Univ., 
State Univ. of New York), 2016 

Devoney Looser (Univ. of Missouri, 
Columbia), 2017 


Anglo-Irish Literature 

Enda Duffy (Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara), 2013 

Susan Cannon Harris (Univ. of 
Notre Dame), 2014 

Julia M. Wright (Dalhousie Univ.), 
2015 

Gregory J. Dobbins (Univ. of 
California, Davis), 2016 

Laura B. O’Connor (Univ. of 
California, Irvine), 2017 


Arthurian Literature 

Dorsey Armstrong (Purdue Univ., 
West Lafayette), 2013 (2013 Ch.) 

Randy P. Schiff (Univ. at Buffalo, 
State Univ. of New York), 2014 
(2013 Sec.) 

Alex Mueller (Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Boston), 2015 

Ann Marie Rasmussen (Duke Univ.), 
2016 

Sahar Amer (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill), 2017 


Bibliography and Textual 

Studies 

Sarah Brouillette (Carleton Univ.), 
2013 

Alan Galey (Univ. of Toronto), 2014 

Matt Cohen (Univ. of Texas, Austin), 
2015 

Katherine D. Harris (San José State 
Univ.), 2016 

Phillip Round (Univ. of Iowa), 2017 


WoT 


Canadian Literature in English 

Jennifer Anne Henderson (Carleton 
Univ.), 2013 

Sophie McCall (Simon Fraser Univ., 
Burnaby), 2014 

Pauline Wakeham (Univ. of Western 
Ontario), 2015 

Jennifer Blair (Univ. of Ottawa), 2016 

Jade R. Ferguson (Univ. of Guelph), 
2017 


Catalan Language and Literature 

Paula A. Sprague (Dartmouth Coll. 
and Trinity Coll., CT), 2013 

Javier Krauel (Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder), 2014 

Montserrat Piera (Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia), 2015 

Maria-Luisa Guardiola (Swarthmore 
Coll.), 2016 , 

Teresa M. Vilarés (Texas A&M 
Univ., College Station), 2017 


Celtic Languages and Literatures 

Richard Murphy (Univ. of South 
Carolina Upstate), 2013 

Tara MacLeod (Univ. of Notre 
Dame), 2014 

Charlene M. Eska (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst. and State Univ.), 
2015 

Lahney Preston-Matto (Adelphi 
Univ.), 2016 

Matthieu Boyd (Fairleigh Dickinson 
Univ., Florham-Madison 
Campus), 2017 


Classical Studies and Modern 

Literature 

Ramona A. Naddaff (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2013 

Yopie Prins (Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), 2014 

William Germano (Cooper Union), 
2015 

Stathis Gourgouris (Columbia 
Univ.), 2016 

Heath Hutto (Univ. of Oregon), 2017 


Comics and Graphic Narratives 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Charles Hatfield (California State 
Univ., Northridge), 2014 

Hillary L. Chute (Univ. of Chicago), 
2015 

Joseph Witek (Stetson Univ.), 2016 

Martha B. Kuhlman (Bryant Univy.), 
2017 


Comparative Romance 

Linguistics 

Roslyn Sue Raney (Coll. of San 
Mateo, CA), 2013 

Andrei Barashkov (Middlebury 
Coll.), 2014 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Andrea Perez Mukdsi (Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York), 
2016 (2013 Sec.) 

Francisco Martinez-Ibarra (Univ. at 
Buffalo, State Univ. of New York), 
2017 


Computer Studies in Language 

and Literature 

Sara Steger (Univ. of Georgia), 2013 

Paul Fyfe (Florida State Univ.), 2014 

Amy Earhart (Texas A&M Univ., 
College Station), 2015 

Brad Pasanek (Univ. of Virginia), 
2016 

Katherine D. Harris (San José State 
Univ.), 2017 


Cuban and Cuban Diaspora 
Cultural Production 
Guillermina De Ferrari (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2013 
Odette Casamayor Cisneros (Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs), 2014 
Vicky Unruh (Univ. of Kansas), 2015 
Roberto-Ignacio Diaz (Univ. of 
Southern California), 2016 
César Augusto Salgado (Univ. of 
Texas, Austin), 2017 


Folklore and Literature 

Jacqueline McGrath (Coll. of 
DuPage, IL), 2013 

Jacqueline M. Fulmer (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2014 

Mark Allan Jackson (Middle 
Tennessee State Univ.), 2015 

Sharon Lynette Jones (Wright State 
Univ.), 2016 

Cristina Bacchilega (Univ. of 
Hawai‘i, Manoa), 2017 


General Linguistics 

Marnie Jo Petray (California 
Polytechnic State Univ., San Luis 
Obispo), 2013 

Bryan Kirschen (Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles), 2014 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Terrence Potter (Georgetown Univ.), 
2016 
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Carolina Gonzalez (Florida State 
Univ.), 2017 


Germanic Philology 

Richard Whitt (Univ. of Strathclyde), 
2013 

Ilona Vandergriff (San Francisco 
State Univ.), 2014 

Valentine Pakis (Univ. of Saint 
Thomas, St. Paul), 2015 

Stephen Mark Carey (Georgia State 
Univ.), 2016 

Andrew Kraiss (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison), 2017 


Hebrew Literature 

Adriana X. Jacobs (Yale Univ.), 2013 

Stacy N. Beckwith (Carleton Coll.), 
2014 

Rachel Harris (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2015 

Ranen Omer-Sherman (Univ. of 
Miami), 2016 

Na’ama Rokem (Univ. of Chicago), 
2017 


Hungarian Literature 

Andras Kisery (City Coll., City Univ. 
of New York), 2013 

Ildiko Olasz (Northwest Missouri 
State Univ.), 2014 

Adriana Varga (Elkhart, IN), 2015 

Eva Livia Corredor (United States 
Naval Acad.), 2016 

Zoltan Markus (Vassar Coll.), 2017 


Interdisciplinary Approaches to 

Culture and Society 

Catherine Taylor (Ithaca Coll.), 2013 

Sophia A. McClennen (Penn State 
Univ., University Park), 2014 

Shirin E. Edwin (Sam Houston State 
Univ.), 2015 

Subramanian Shankar (Univ. of 
Hawai‘i, Manoa), 2016 

Anthony Alessandrini 
(Kingsborough Community Coll., 
City Univ. of New York), 2017 


Italian American Literature 

Michael A. Antonucci (Keene State 
Coll.), 2013 

Tom Cerasulo (Elms Coll.), 2014 

Jim Cocola (Worcester Polytechnic 
Inst.), 2015 

Kathleen A. McCormick (Purchase 
‘Coll., State Univ. of New York), 
2016 

Carla Simonini (Youngstown State 
Univ.), 2017 
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Jewish American Literature 

Miriam Jaffe-Foger (Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick), 2013 (2013 Ch.) 

Laurence D. Roth (Susquehanna 
Univ.), 2014 (2013 Sec.) 

Aimee Lynn Pozorski (Central 
Connecticut State Univ.), 2015 

Sandor Goodhart (Purdue Univ., 
West Lafayette), 2016 

Jennifer Glaser (Univ. of Cincinnati), 
2017 


Jewish Cultural Studies 

Jonathan S. Skolnik (Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst), 2013 

Elizabeth Loentz (Univ. of Illinois, 
Chicago), 2014 

Garrett Eisler (Graduate Center, City 
Univ. of New York), 2015 

Benjamin Schreier (Penn State Univ., 
University Park), 2016 

Jonathan E. Freedman (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2017 


Law as Literature 

April Miller (Univ. of Northern 
Colorado), 2013 

Harry Keyishian (Fairleigh 
Dickinson Univ., Florham- 
Madison Campus), 2014 

Jay Paul Gates (John Jay Coll. of 
Criminal Justice, City Univ. of 
New York), 2015 

Cheryl L. Suzack (Univ. of Toronto), 
2016 

Peter Mallios (Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park), 2017 


Lexicography 

Lindsay Rose Russell (Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle), 2013 

Michael Hancher (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2014 

Molly McQuade (Rutgers Univ., 
Newark), 2015 

Lisa Berglund (Buffalo State Coll., 
State Univ. of New York), 2016 

Meredith Martin (Princeton Univ.), 
2017 


Libraries and Research in 

Languages and Literatures 

Robert H. Kieft (Occidental Coll.), 
2013 

David Oberhelman (Oklahoma State 
Univ. Library), 2014 

Dawn Childress (Penn State Univ. 
Libraries), 2015 


William Thompson (Western 
Illinois Univ.), 2016 

Patricia M. Hswe (Penn State Univ. 
Libraries), 2017 


Literature of the United States 

in Languages Other Than 

English 

Heidi Kathleen Kim (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill), 2013 (2013 
Ch.) 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Montse Feu (Univ. of Houston), 2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Ricardo Vivancos-Perez (George 
Mason Univ.), 2017 


Lusophone Literatures and 

Cultures outside Portugal and 

Brazil 

Christopher Larkosh (Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Dartmouth), 2013 

Bonnie S. Wasserman (Fordham 
Univ., Bronx), 2014 

Ana Paula Ferreira (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2015 

Nicola Cooney (Princeton Univ.), 
2016 

Rebecca J. Atencio (Tulane Univ.), 
2017 


Media and Literature 

David A. Golumbia (Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ.), 2013 

Jessica Pressman (Yale Univ.), 2014 

Jeremy Douglass (Univ. of 
California, San Diego), 2015 

Jason Camlot (Concordia Univ., Sir 
George Williams Campus), 2016 

Marcy J. Dinius (DePaul Univ.), 2017 


Mexican Cultural and Literary 

Studies 

Maria-Socorro Tabuenca (Univ. of 
Texas, El Paso), 2013 

Cristine Soliz (Fort Valley State 
Univ.), 2014 

Ignacio Sanchez-Prado (Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis), 2015 

Juan Carlos Ramirez-Pimienta 
(San Diego State Univ., Imperial 
Valley), 2016 

Beth Ellen Jorgensen (Univ. of 
Rochester), 2017 


Netherlandic Language and 

Literature 

Jeroen Dewulf (Univ. of California, 
Berkeley), 2013 


PMLA 


Thomas E. Shannon (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2014 

Wijnie de Groot (Columbia Univ.), 
2015 

Jolanda Vanderwal Taylor (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2016 

Ulrich Tiedau (University Coll. 
London), 2017 


Old Norse Language and 

Literature 

Joseph C. Harris (Harvard Univ.), 
2013 

Richard L. Harris (Univ. of 
Saskatchewan), 2014 

Christopher Fee (Gettysburg Coll.), 
2015 

Eric Bryan (Missouri Univ. of 
Science and Tech.), 2016 

Kevin Wanner (Western Michigan 
Univ,), 2017 


Opera as a Literary and 

Dramatic Form 

Peter Brooks (Princeton Univ.), 2013 
(2013 Ch.) 

Mary Ann Smart (Univ. of 
California, Berkeley), 2014 

Marshall J. Brown (Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle), 2015 

Joy Calico (Vanderbilt Univ.), 2016 

Ralph Hexter (Univ. of California, 
Davis), 2017 


Part-Time Faculty Members 

Andrew William Smith (Tennessee 
Tech Univ.), 2013 

Sue Rowe Doe (Colorado State 
Univ.), 2014 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Margaret Hanzimanolis (De Anza 
Coll. and Cafiada Coll., CA), 2016 
(2013 Sec.) 

Maria Maisto (New Faculty Majority 
and Cuyahoga Community Coll., 
Western Campus, OH), 2017 


Present-Day English Language 

Dulce M. Estevez (Arizona State 
Univ.), 2013 (2013 Acting Ch.) 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Elizabeth Bell Canon (Emory Univ.), 
2015 

Jennifer M. Santos (Virginia 
Military Inst.), 2016 

Lynn Houston (State Univ. of New 
York, Orange County), 2017 
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Provencal Language and 

Literature 

Valerie Wilhite (Miami Univ., 
Oxford), 2013 

Marisa Galvez (Stanford Univy.), 2014 

Eliza Zingesser (Princeton Univ.), 
2015 

Michelle K. Bolduc (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee), 2016 

Sarah-Grace Heller (Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus), 2017 


Puerto Rican Literature and 

Culture 

Carmelo Esterrich (Columbia Coll.), 
2013 

Tomas Urayoan Noel (Univ. at 
Albany, State Univ. of New York), 
2014 

Jason Cortes (Rutgers Univ., 
Newark), 2015 ; 

Margarita Pintado Burgos (Emory 
Univ.), 2016 

Radost Rangelova (Gettysburg 
Coll.), 2017 


Romance Literary Relations 

Andrea Baldi (Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick), 2013 

Lynn Ramey (Vanderbilt Univ.), 2014 

Gerard Aching (Cornell Univ.), 2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Josiah Blackmore (Univ. of Toronto), 
2017 


Romanian Studies 

Jeanine Teodorescu (Univ. of 
Illinois, Chicago), 2013 

Valentina N. Glajar (Texas State 
Univ., San Marcos), 2014 

Maria-Sabina Draga Alexandru 
(Univ. of Bucharest), 2015 

Monica Filimon (Kingsborough 
Community Coll., City Univ. of 
New York), 2016 

Lenuta Giukin (State Univ. of New 
York, Oswego), 2017 


Scandinavian Languages and 

Literatures 

Anna W. Stenport (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2013 

Ursula Lindqvist (Harvard Univ.), 
2014 

Leonardo Lisi (Johns Hopkins Univ., 
MD), 2015 

Anne-Marie Andreasson-Hogg 
(North Park Univ.), 2016 


Julie Kalani Allen (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison), 2017 


Science Fiction and Utopian 

and Fantastic Literature 

Sharon R. Wilson (Uniy. of Northern 
Colorado), 2013 

Peter Yoonsuk Paik (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee), 2014 

Rebekah Sheldon (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee), 2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Eric Aronoff (Michigan State Univ.), 
2017 


Scottish Literature 

Donna Heddle (Univ. of the 
Highlands and Islands), 2013 

Caroline McCracken-Flesher (Univ. 
of Wyoming), 2014 

Matthew F. Wickman (Brigham 
Young Univ., UT, and Univ. of 
Aberdeen), 2015 

Susan Oliver (Univ. of Essex and 
Univ. of Cambridge), 2016 

Evan M. Gottlieb (Oregon State 
Univ.), 2017 


Sephardic Studies 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Johann Sadock (Boston Coll.), 2014 

Bonnie S. Wasserman (Fordham 
Univ., Bronx), 2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Jane Mushabac (New York City Coll. 
of Tech., City Univ. of New York), 
2017 


Slavic Literatures and Cultures 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Jonathan Brooks Platt (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh), 2014 

David L. Cooper (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2015 

Justin Weir (Harvard Univ.), 2016 

Jonathan Stone (Franklin and 
Marshall Coll.), 2017 


South Asian Languages and 

Literatures 

Karni Pal Bhati (Furman Univ.), 2013 

Nyla Ali Khan (Univ. of Oklahoma), 
2014 

Indrani Mitra (Mount Saint Mary’s 
Univ.), 2015 

Masood Raja (Univ. of North Texas), 
2016 

Chandrima Chakraborty (McMaster 
Univ.), 2017 
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Southern Literature 

Leigh Anne Duck (Univ. of 
Mississippi), 2013 

Lisa A. Hinrichsen (Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville), 2014 

Coleman Hutchison (Univ. of Texas, 
Austin), 2015 

Katherine Renee Henninger 
(Louisiana State Uniy., Baton 
Rouge), 2016 

Rebecca Mark (Tulane Univ.), 2017 


Translation 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Christi Merrill (Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor), 2014 

Michael Emmerich (Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara), 2015 

Sergio Waisman (George 
Washington Univy.), 2016 

Antony James Hasler (Saint Louis 
Univ,), 2017 


Travel Literature 

Jennifer Hayward (Coll. of Wooster), 
2013 

Stacy Burton (Univ. of Nevada, 
Reno), 2014 

Jeanne Dubino (Appalachian State 
Univ.), 2015 

Gaurav G. Desai (Tulane Univ.), 2016 

Katarina Gephardt (Kennesaw State 
Univ.), 2017 


The Two-Year College 

Susannah Mary Chewning (Union 
County Coll., NJ), 2013 

Elizabeth M. Schwartz (San Joaquin 
Delta Coll., CA), 2014 

Kelly Connelly (Community Coll. of 
Philadelphia, PA), 2015 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Richard E. Hishmeh (Palomar Coll., 
CA), 2017 


West Asian Languages and 

Literatures 

[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 

Hosam Mohamed Aboul-Ela (Univ. 
of Houston), 2014 

Stephen Sheehi (Univ. of South 
Carolina, Columbia), 2015 

Michelle Hartman (McGill Univ.), 
2016 

Michael Beard (Univ. of North 
Dakota), 2017 


Yiddish Literature 
[position unfilled on 2013 committee] 
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Sarah Ponichtera (Columbia Univ.), 
2014 

Kathryn Ann Hellerstein (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2015 

Jerold C. Frakes (Univ. at Buffalo, 
State Univ. of New York), 2016 

Merle Lyn Bachman (Spalding 
Univ.), 2017 


American Literature 
Section 


Advisory Council 

Jesse Aleman (Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque), 2011-13 

Nancy Bentley (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), Ch. 

Sara Blair (Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), 2012-14 

Michele Elam (Stanford Univ.), 
2012-14 

Gene Andrew Jarrett (Boston Univ.), 
2011-13 

Joycelyn K. Moody (Univ. of Texas, 
San Antonio), Exec. Coord. 

Michael Moon (Emory Univ.), Past 
(Cin 


Priscilla Wald (Duke Univ.), ex 
officio 


2012 Nominating Committee 

Jesse Aleman (Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque) 

Michele Elam (Stanford Univ.) 

Stephanie Foote (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana) 


2012-13 Division Chairs 

James H. Cox (Univ. of Texas, Austin) 

Ayesha Hardison (Ohio Univ., Athens) 

Paul Y. Lai (Saint Catherine, Univ.) 

Trish Loughran (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana) 

Robert Dale Parker (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana) 

Domino Renee Perez (Univ. of 
Texas, Austin) 

Lloyd Pratt (Univ. of Oxford) 

Jane F. Thrailkill (Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) 


Board of Editors, American 

Literature 

Sara Blair (Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), 2012 


PMLA 


Mary Pat Brady (Cornell Univ.), 
2014 

Glenda R. Carpio (Harvard Univ.), 
2013 

Peter Coviello (Bowdoin Coll.), 2013 

Jeannine DeLombard (Univ. of 
Toronto), 2012 

Nancy Glazener (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh), 2012 

William J. Maxwell (Washington 
Univ. in St. Louis), 2012 

Amy Abugo Ongiri (Univ. of 
Florida), 2013 

Josephine Park (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania), 2014 

Susan Scott Parrish (Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor), 2014 

Paula Rabinowitz (Univ. of 
Minnesota, Twin Cities), 2012 

Jed Rasula (Univ. of Georgia), 2014 

Kathryn Stockton (Univ. of Utah), 
2013 

Priscilla Wald (Duke Univ.), Ed. 

Robert Warrior (Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana), 2014 

Ed White (Univ. of Florida), 2013 
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Teaching Film 
Lucy Fischer and Patrice Petro, eds. 


As film studies continues to grow and thrive in higher education, 
instructors need resources to help bring the interdisciplinary 
and expansive course of study into the classroom. This volume 
will help instructors conceptualize contemporary film studies in 
pedagogical terms. 


Options for Teaching 35 

2012. xi & 413 pp. 

Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-114-9 [J235C] 
$40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-115-6 [J235P] 
$25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


“Ain invaluable resource not only for those new to teaching film but for those of 
us who have been working in the discipline for a long time and have grappled 


with many of the same issues addressed here.” 


—Pamela Robertson Wojcik, University of Notre Dame 
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Class and Culture in the Information Network Rob Wilkie 


i FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 








272 Pages 
978-0-8232-3423-3 Paper, $25.00 





WWW.FORDHAMPRESS.COM // TEL: 800-451-7556 


1294-95 
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*Yale University Press 






“A cutting-edge theorization of digital culture that will instantly establish him as 
one of the most exciting new voices working in critical and cultural theory today.” 
— PETER MCLAREN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


“Outstanding scholarship that ts at once comprehensive, relevant, provocative, and 
necessary.” 
— STEVEN WEXLER, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, NORTHRIDGE 


“.A clarion call for cultural theory: having promoted digital culture, cultural theory 
must return to focus on the struggle of labor and how technological development can 
best serve the interests of all. Highly recommended.” — CHOICE 


Each generation of scholars produces a book that remaps the state of 
knowledge. Rob Wilkie’s The Digital Condition is the book of a new 
generation of cultural theorists who grew up under digital conditions 
and now is redrawing the boundaries of digital cultural analysis. In a wide 
ranging study of cultural texts and situations—from William Gibson’s 
novels and the iPad, to the writings of Antonio Negri, Jacques Derrida, 
Manuel Castells, Donna Haraway, and Bruno Latour—Wilkie argues that 
machines are not technological, but social. They are the extension of 
social relations which means that the “digital condition” is ultimately the 
class condition. : 
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BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’ S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 





All new for creative writing courses 


The Art and 
Craft of Fiction 


A down-to-earth guide 

to writing fiction 

a Se Me dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddédd 
The Art and Craft of Fiction 

A Writer's Guide 3 


Michael Kardos, Mississippi State University 





me eae eon 
bedfordstmartins.com/ WELT om ALU 
kardos/catalog 


Any student can get 


to the good stuff 
Mtliddiildddidiiddiddddddiiiddddiiibiiidddiisdditty 


The Practice of 
Creative Writing 
A Guide for Students 
Second Edition 


Heather Sellers, Hope College 


DOr ants cred 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
practicecreativewriting/catalog 


Creative Writing 
FOUR GENRES IN BRIEF 
Write briefly but well in 


four creative genres 
WUtddtltdddddddttdddddtttéddddttddddedttéddeett, 

Creative Writing 

Four Genres in Brief 

Second Edition 


David Starkey, Santa Barbara City College 


DAVID STARKEY 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
starkey/catalog 
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BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 





Our new blog for teaching literature 
and creative writing 





Lit Bits 
Ideas for Teaching Literature 


| iis ligt ke and Creative Writing 


Looking for new ways to teach literature? Fresh 


Bee uD e ele tr eke eR test) 





Recent Posts assignments for your creative writing course? 


Te Li i i it Ri j 
ee Check in with our Lit Bits bloggers—a growing 
Bon DeLillo’'s novel Failing Man (Scribner, 2007) begins 


with the main character, Keith Neudecker, walking out from tea m of instructo KS, poets, novelists, an d 


the rubbie of the World Trade Center. Dazed and slightly injured, Keith 

first appears to the reader emerging from the ashes of the terrorist j i 

attack, moving away from the destruction, But, DeLillo explains, as Keith scholars for teach | ng ideas you can USE today. 
moves away from the carnage of the World Trade Center he also enters 





into an entirely new world: a world created in the trauma and by the 
trauma of September 11, 2001. 





bedfordstmartins.com/litbits 


No cost. No Codes. 


Re:Writing for Literature Bedford/St. Martin’s 


Free online collections for literature “ay 
rE: Writin )J- for Literature 


Home 2" uehe tte eres ft ee rrr te 





Our media adds value, not cost. The proof 








is Re:Writing for Literature, which collects 
illustrated tutorials for reading literature, help for finding and evaluating sources, model 
papers, videos of favorite authors, and more. Visit bedfordstmartins.com/rewritinglit. 


Serious video for the YouTube generation 


VideoCentral: Literature 

Over 50 brief videos for the literature classroom 

At 55 videos and counting, VideoCentral is our premium collection of video content for the 
literature classroom. With content drawn from interviews that have literally spanned the nation, 
our videos include some of the best writers across the literary realm. Producer, teacher, distance 
educator, and writer Peter Berkow interviews today’s authors on reading, writing, and the value of 
literature. This growing collection features Ha Jin on how he uses humor and tension, Anne Rice 
on how she advances plot through dialogue, Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni on how she writes from 
experience, and T. Coraghessan Boyle on how he works with language and style. Learn more. Visit 


bedfordstmartins.com/videolit/catalog. 
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BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’ S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 





Best in genre 





Vi k 






g 

8 Poetry lives here 

Fi 

i: VAULT 
: ne «| Poetry 

~~: * An Introduction 

Raed Sgt “| Seventh Edition 


Michael Meyer, University of Connecticut 


MICHAEL 
MEYER 





POETRY 








THE BEDFORD INTRODUCTION TO 


DRAMA 


bedfordstmartins.com/ 
meyerpoetry/catalog 


The best anthology for 
your drama course 
Wiiliiiiddidddddiiddddiddddddddddddiidddilldi ddd is 


The Bedford 


Introduction to Drama 
Seventh Edition 


Lee A. Jacobus 
University of Connecticut 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
jacobus/catalog 


Little book, huge value 
Wiiiddisdiiddddidddddddddddiddddiddddddddidddidddidd, 
40 Short Stories 


A Portable Anthology 
Fourth Edition 


Beverly Lawn, Adelphi University 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
A40shortstories/catalog 


BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 





How will you introduce your 
students to literature? 








Make connections 

between literature and life 
PNVMILULILLLLLLMUILLULLUULLLLUUOLLUUUIUULA DAUD 
Literature 

The Human Experience: Reading and Writing 
Eleventh Edition 


LITERATURE | Richard Abcarian, California State University- Northridge 


Ee as Wo Gua Marvin Klotz, California State University- Northridge 


Samuel Cohen, University of Missouri - Columbia 





Richard Abcarian 





Manin Klor 





tz | Samuel Cohen 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
experience_literature/catalog 


Talk (and write) about literature ... 
YL dddddddldedldedddlllledttltlltttea 

Literature and Its Writers 

An Introduction to 

Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 

Sixth Edition 


Ann Charters, University of Connecticut 
Samuel Charters 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
charters/catalog 









Ure | Choose great selection of 


literature at a great price 
UWiidddddiiiiddddidddiddddiddiiiiiidddddiiddiididdddddi, 


Literature 
A Portable Anthology 
Third Edition 


Janet E. Gardner 

Beverly Lawn, Adelphi University 
Jack Ridl, Hope College 

Peter Schakel, Hope College 


Literat 


A PORTABLE ANTHOLOGY 
THIRO EDITION 





NEW 





Gardner + Lawn « Ridl « Schakel 





bedfordstmartins.com/ 
literatureportable/catalog 
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| Robert Graves 
| THE GREEK MYTHS 





Introduction by Rick Riordan 
Cover by Ross MacDonald 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310671-5 


Epicurus 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS 


Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by George K. Strodach 
Foreword by Daniel Klein 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-31072-1 


| Petronius 


THE SATYRICON 
Translated by J. P Sullivan 


| New Introduction 


and Notes by Helen Morales 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-044805-4 


Lucan 


CIVIL WAR 


New Translation by Matthew Fox 
/ntroduction by 

Matthew Fox and Ethan Adams 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310623-4 


WN Ae 9 
RENAISSANCE: 


| Thomas More 


UTOPIA 


| Newly Translated 


by Dominic Baker-Smith 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-144232-7 


| Thomas Malory 


THE DEATH OF KING 


| ARTHUR 


The Immortal Legend 

A Retelling by Peter Ackroyd 
Cover by Stuart Kolakovic 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310695-1 


| Anonymous 


THE TALE OF THE HEIKE 
Translated by Royall Tyler 


| Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02513-8 


PENGUIN GROUP (U 


TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE. 


Raccecerreer) 


NARRATIVE J 


‘(h CITIZEN OF NEW-YORK, 


SOLOMON NORTHUP, 


Luis de Géngora 

THE SOLITUDES 

Newly Translated with 

a Foreword and Notes 

by Edith Grossman 

Introduction by Alberto Manguel 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310672-2 


Henry Chettle, Thomas Kyd, John 
Marston, Thomas Middleton, 

& William Shakespeare 

FIVE REVENGE TRAGEDIES 
The Spanish Tragedy, 
Hamlet, Antonio’s Revenge, 
The Tragedy of Hoffman, 
The Revenger’s Tragedy 
Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Emma Smith 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-119227-7 


Amanda Holton 

& Tom MacFaul, editors 
TOTTEL'S MISCELLANY 
Songs and Sonnets of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and Others 
Introduction and 

Notes by the Editors 

Penguin Classics @ 978-0-14-119204-8 


Nostradamus 

THE PROPHECIES 

A Dual-Language Edition 

with Parallel Text 

Newly Translated with 

a Foreword and Notes 

by Richard Sieburth 
Introduction by Stéphane Gerson 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310675-3 


Anonymous 

TALES FROM 1,001 NIGHTS 
Aladdin, Ali Baba 

and Other Favourites 

Newly Translated by Malcolm 

C. Lyons with Ursula Lyons 
Introduction and Notes 

by Robert Irwin 

Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-119166-9 


Ibn Fadlan _ 

IBN FADLAN AND THE 
LAND OF DARKNESS 

Arab Travellers 

in the Far North 

Newly Translated with 

an Introduction by 

Caroline Stone and Paul Lunde 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-045507-6 


18TH & 19TH 
CENTURY: 


Solomon Northup 

TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE 
Introduction by Ira Berlin 
Edited by Henry Louis Gates, Ji. 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310670-8 


Mark Twain 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS 

Edited with an Introduction 

by R. Kent Rasmussen 

Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310667-8 


Sir Walter Scott 

WAVERLEY 

Edited by Peter Garside 
Introduction by lan Duncan 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-043660-0 


APPS A ed a 1 eres Bele ae | 


_ Penguin editors work closely with authors, estates, & developers | 
| to create a unique experience that ranges from annotating the | 
_ full text, providing rich archival content surrounding the writing & 
_ publication of the text, & special interactive features. 


| An iPhone app that connects you to descriptions 
_ of all Penguin Classics currently in print. 





Philip Pullman 

FAIRY TALES FROM 
THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
A New English Version 
Viking © 978-0-670-02497-1 


Leo Tolstoy 

CHILDHOOD; 

BOYHOOD; YOUTH 

Newly Translated with 

an Introduction and 

Notes by Judson Rosengrant 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-044992-1 


Isabelle de Charriére 

THE NOBLEMAN AND 
OTHER ROMANCES 
Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by Caroline Warman 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310660-9 


Henry David Thoreau 

THE PORTABLE THOREAU 
Edited with an Introduction 

by Jeffrey S. Cramer 

Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310650-0 


Jane Austen 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Foreword by Cathleen Schine 
Cover by Audrey Niffenegger 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310652-4 


| Jack Kerouac 


Academic Marketing Department 375 Hudson St. New York, NY 10014 


| 









































~~ BRR 


Jorge Amado 

| THE DOUBLE DEATH OF 
QUINCAS WATER-BRAY 
New Translation 
by Gregory Rabassa 
|| Introduction by Rivka Galchen 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310636-4 
THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA BY THE TURKS 
New Translation 
by Gregory Rabassa 
Foreword by José Saramago 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310698-2 


| John Steinbeck 

THE PORTABLE STEINBECK 
Edited with an Introduction 

by Pascal Covici 

New Introduction 

by Susan Shillinglaw 

Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310697-5 


TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY 
IN SEARCH OF AMERICA 


/ntroduction by Jay Parini 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310700-2 


| Saul Bellow 

SOMETHING TO 

je ~©REMEMBER ME BY 

Three Tales 

Introduction by Nicole Krause 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-242219-2 


Gaston Leroux 

THE PHANTOM 

OF THE OPERA 

Newly Translated with 

Notes by Mireille Ribiere 
Introduction by Jann Matlock 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-119150-8 


M. P. Shiel 

THE PURPLE CLOUD 

New Introduction and 

Notes by John Sutherland 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-119642-8 


Bruce Chatwin 

THE SONGLINES 
Introduction by Rory Stewart 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-242257-1 





: www.penguin.com/academic PENGUIN GROUP (USA) 





NEW PENGUIN ff NEW YORK Fine REST AELLER 


Text) |THE KID 


SHORT STORIES IN 


CHINESE 


Ctr Ve 


The Tunnel 


JOHN BALCOM 















Ernesto Sabato lvor Gurney, Wilfred Owen, Barbara H. Solomon 
THE TUNNEL & Isaac Rosenberg & Eileen Panetta, editors 
Translated by THREE POETS OF VAMPIRES, ZOMBIES, 
Margaret Sayers Peden THE FIRST WORLD WAR WEREWOLVES AND GHOSTS 
Introduction by Colm Toibin Edited with an Introduction 25 Classic Stories 
Penguin Classics ¢ 978-0-14-310653-1_ and Notes by Jon Stallworthy of the Supernatural 
Neiigt wa Thiong’o Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-118207-0 — /ntroduction by the Editors 
Signet Classics © 978-0-451- : 

A GRAIN OF WHEAT PTO RTE g 78-0-451-53194-0 
The Penguin Bier Roger Panetta 
African Writers Series as er & Eileen Panetta, editors 
Introduction by TE ReGe PETAL ON SHATTERED GROUND 
Abdulrazak Gurnah WRITING 2012 A Civil War Mosaic, 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310676-0 I : eS 1861-1865 

ntroduction by Philip Yancey ; ARS 
WEEP NOT, CHILD Penguin © 978-0-14-311990-6 Introduction by the Editors 
The Penguin Signet Classics ¢ 978-0-451-53219-0 
African Writers Series Malcolm X 
New Foreword by Ben Okri THE PORTABLE 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310669-2. MALCOLM X READER re 

J Edited by Manning Marable 

Mary Antin and Garrett Felber Sapphire 
THE PROMISED LAND Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310694-4 THE KID 
/ntroduction and Penguin  978-0-14-312120-6 
Notes by Werner Sollors John Balcom 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310677-7 SHORT STORIES Leslie Marmon Silko 

IN CHINESE STORYTELLER 
Ernest Poole New Penguin Parallel Text Penguin @ 978-0-14-312128-2 
THE HARBOR Penguin © 978-0-14-311835-0 } 
Introduction and Stewart O’Nan 
Notes by Patrick Chura Barbara H. Solomon & THE ODDS 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310644-9 | W. Reginald Rampone, Jr editors A Love Story 

AN AFRICAN QUILT Penguin © 978-0-14-312227-2 
Charles Maclean 24 Modern African Stories 
THE WATCHER Signet Classics © 978-0-451-53203-9 Krys Lee 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312251-7 DRIFTING HOUSE 

ae Penguin © 978-0-14-312293-7 
PENGUIN) Geraldine Brooks 
Toneeeee CALEB’S CROSSING 
Penguin ¢ -0-14-312107- 

COLLECTED POETRY wf SLE hd dab 
Edited by Christopher Ricks i Laura Harrington 
New Introduction i _ ALICE BLISS 
and Notes by Ilona Bell 4 | Penguin * 978-0-14-312111-4 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-119157-7 i 

| Alex Gilvarry 
Garrison Keillor i ee oe FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A 
GOOD POEMS, ee NON-ENEMY COMBATANT 
AMERICAN PLACES _ THE PENGUIN | Penguin © 978-0-14-312306-4 
Penguin  978-0-14-312076-6 _ ANTHOLOGY OF | 

: 20TH-CENTURY , Amor Towles 
Mary Oliver _ AMERICAN POETRY =——sRULES OF CIVILITY 
A THOUSAND MORNINGS i Edited by Rita Dove _ Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312116-9 
Penguin Press  978-1-59420-477-7 | Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-310643-2 
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This Is 


Junot Diaz 


Mauane Prte-wieing shor of The oe West if of Our Wan 


@ Junot Diaz 
| THIS IS HOW 
| YOU LOSE HER 
_ Riverhead ¢ 978-1-59448-736-1 


| Lev Grossman 
| THE MAGICIAN KING 
| Plume ¢ 978-0-452-29801-9 


| Rebecca Makkai 
| THE BORROWER 
Me Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312095-7 


Ivan Doig 


| THE BARTENDER’S TALE 
; | Riverhead © 978-1-59448-735-4 


| T.C. Boyle 
_ WHEN THE 
1 | KILLING’S DONE 
; Penguin © 978-0-14-312039-1 
| SAN MIGUEL 
| Viking © 978-0-670-02624-1 


| AM. Homes 
| MAY WE BE FORGIVEN 
j Viking © 978-0-670-02548-0 


@ Shane Jones 
@ DANIEL FIGHTS 
| AHURRICANE 
F = Penguin © 978-0-14-312119-0 


/ Adam Mansbach 
@ RAGE'IS BACK 
| Viking © 978-0-670-02612-8 


; / Jessica Maria Tuccelli 
| GLOW 
| Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02331-8 


| Claire Vaye Watkins 
| BATTLEBORN 
Be Riverhead © 978-1-59448-825-2 


| Bruce Wagner 
DEAD STARS 
@ Blue Rider Press @ 978-0-399-15935-0 


/ Helen Oyeyemi 
| MR. FOX 
|. Riverhead ¢ 978-1-59448-618-0 


LEV GROSSMAN 


THE i 
MENG ca ING 


A WEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER 


CONTEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
WRITERS: 


Nick Hayes 

THE RIME OF THE 
MODERN MARINER 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02580-0 


Sebastian Barry 
ON CANAAN’S SIDE 
Penguin @ 978-0-14-312218-0 


Goce Smilevski 
FREUD'S SISTER 
Translated by 

Christina E. Kramer 
Penguin @ 978-0-14-312145-9 


Stefan Kiesbye 

YOUR HOUSE IS ON FIRE, 
YOUR CHILDREN ALL GONE 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312146-6 


Nuruddin Farah 
CROSSBONES 
Penguin @ 978-0-14-312253-1 


ee 


ee 


Amara taxiene 

| DIVORCE ISLAMIC STYLE 
| Translated by Ann Goldstein 

| Europa  978-1-60945-066-3 


_ Europa * 978-1-60945-070-0 


| Richard Beard 
_ LAZARUS IS DEAD 
| | Europa © 978-1-60945-080-9 


| Amélie Nothomb 
| LIFE FORM 


| Translated by Alison Anderson 
Europa ® 978-1-60945-088-5 


| _ Sara Levine 
| TREASURE ISLAND!!! 
_Buropa © 978-1- hs 061-8 


THE RIME OP THE 


ODERN 


Aa 


ee ean dch) 


Penelope Lively 
HOW IT ALL BEGAN 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312264-7 


Stephen Dau 
THE BOOK OF JONAS 
Blue Rider Press © 978-0-399-15845-2 


Sheila Kohler 
THE BAY OF FOXES 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312101-5 


Kishwar Desai 
WITNESS THE NIGHT 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312097-1 


Roddy Doyle 
BULLFIGHTING 
Stories 

Penguin @ 978-0-14-312106-0 


Zadie Smith 
NW 
Penguin Press © 978-1-59420-397-8 


Jamil Ahmad 
THE WANDERING FALCON 
Riverhead © 978-1-59448-616-6 


Daniel Arsand 

LOVERS 

Translated by Howard Curtis 
Europa @ 978-1-60945-071-7 








ESCAPE 


aes 


CAMP 14 


HARDEN 


Jeet Thayil 
NARCOPOLIS 
Penguin Press © 978-1-59420-330-5 


Simon Lelic 
THE FACILITY 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312068-1 


Francois Lelord 

HECTOR AND THE 
SEARCH FOR LOST TIME 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312071-1 


I. J. Kay 
MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02367-7 


Duong Thu Huong 

THE ZENITH 

Translated by Stephen B. Young 
and Hoa P. Young 

Viking © 978-0-670-02375-2 


Dermot Healy 
LONG TIME, NO SEE 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02360-8 


} 
i 
| 


Blaine Harden 

ESCAPE FROM CAMP 14 
One Man’s Remarkable 
Odyssey from North Korea 
to Freedom in the West 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02332-5 


Chinua Achebe 

THERE WAS A COUNTRY 

A Personal History of Biafra 
Penguin Press © 978-1-59420-482-1 


Alexandra Fuller 
COCKTAIL HOUR 
UNDER THE TREE 
OF FORGETFULNESS 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312134-3 


Wenguang Huang 

THE LITTLE RED GUARD 
A Family Memoir 
Riverhead ¢ 978-1-59448-829-0 


Damien Echols 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 
Blue Rider Press © 978-0-399-16020-2 


PENGUIN GROUP (USA) Academic Marketing Department 375 Hudson St. New York; NY 10014 
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WITHOUT 


Oscar flijuclos 


| Oscar Hijuelos 


| THOUGHTS WITHOUT 


| CIGARETTES 
Gotham ¢ 978-1-592-40718-7 


_ Daniel Klein 
__ TRAVELS WITH EPICURUS 


| A Journey to a Greek Island 


in Search of a Fulfilled Life 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312193-0 


| Elif Shafak 


| BLACK MILK 


On the Conflicting Demands 
of Writing, Creativity, 


Band Motherhood 


Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312108-4 


William Deresiewicz 
| A JANE AUSTEN 
| EDUCATION 


| How Six Novels 


Taught Me About Love, 
Friendship, and the 
Things That Really Matter 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312125-1 


"GRAPHIC 


EDITION ¢ 


Khaled Hosseini 

THE KITE RUNNER 
Graphic Edition 

In this beautifully illustrated 
graphic novel adaptation, 
Hosseini brings his compel- 
ling story to a new genera- 
tion of readers. 

Riverhead © 978-1-59448-547-3 


Ee oie 


BIOGRAPHY: 


D. T. Max 

EVERY LOVE STORY 
IS A GHOST STORY 
A Life of 

David Foster Wallace 
Viking © 978-0-670-02592-3 


Claire Tomalin 
CHARLES DICKENS 
A Life 

Penguin © 978-0-14-312205-0 


Barry Gifford & Lawrence Lee 
JACK’S BOOK 

An Oral Biography 

of Jack Kerouac 

Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312188-6 


Joyce Johnson 

THE VOICE IS ALL 
The Lonely Victory 
of Jack Kerouac 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02510-7 


Julie Salamon 

WENDY AND 

THE LOST BOYS 

The Uncommon Life 
of Wendy Wasserstein 
Penguin © 978-0-14-312139-8 


GENERAL 
NONFICTION: 


Joshua Foer 
MOONWALKING 

WITH EINSTEIN 

The Art and Science of 
Remembering Everything 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312053-7 


Cathy N. Davidson 

NOW YOU SEE IT 
How Technology and 
Brain Science Will 
Transform Schools 
and Business for 

the 21st Century 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312126-8 


John Leonard 

READING FOR MY LIFE 
Writings, 1958-2008 
Introduction by E. L. Doctorow 
Viking ¢ 978-0-670-02308-0 


DW Gibson 

NOT WORKING 

People Talk About 
Losing a Job and Finding 
Their Way in Today’s 
Changing Economy 
Penguin @ 978-0-14-312255-5 


B ENHANCED el CEE b=, 


| The new Of Mice and Men Teachers 
_ Edition Enhanced eBook provides a 


their students. 


| OF MICE AND MEN 
| Teachers Edition 
| Enhanced eBook © 978-1-101-61521-8 


| wealth of exciting tools for classroom 
' use including discussion questions, 

' video, photos, and other multimedia 

' resources specifically developed to 

_ help teachers bring the text alive for 


For more information v 


Merle Miller 

ON BEING DIFFERENT 
What It Means 

to Be a Homosexual 
Foreword by Dan Savage 
Afterword by Charles Kaiser 
Penguin Classics © 978-0-14-310696-8 


Joe Queenan 
ONE FOR THE BOOKS 
Viking © 978-0-670-02582-4 


William Gibson 
DISTRUST THAT 
PARTICULAR FLAVOR 
Berkley © 978-0-425-25299-4 


Paul French 

MIDNIGHT IN PEKING 
How the Murder of a Young 
Englishwoman Haunted the 
Last Days of Old China 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312100-8 


Jeanne Marie Laskas 
HIDDEN AMERICA 

From Coal Miners to 
Cowboys, an Extraordinary 
Exploration of the Unseen 
People Who Make This 
Country Work 

Putnam ¢ 978-0-399-15900-8 


Daniel J. Sharfstein 
THE INVISIBLE LINE 
A Secret History 

of Race in America 
Penguin ¢ 978-0-14-312063-6 


John B. Thompson 
MERCHANTS OF CULTURE 
The Publishing Business 
in the Twenty-First Century 
Plume © 978-0-452-29772-2 


Pius Adesanmi 

YOU’RE NOT 

A COUNTRY, AFRICA! 

A Personal History 

of the African Present 
Penguin Global ¢ 978-0-14-352754-1 
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7 Volume Set 

The Cambridge Edition of 
the Works of Ben Jonson 
BEN JONSON 


Edited by Davip BEVINGTON, 
MArTIN BUTLER 
and IAN DONALDSON 


$990.00: 7 Hb books: 978-0-521-78246-3: 


5,224 pp. 


Versions of Antihumanism 
Milton and Others 

STANLEY FIsH 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00305-7: 300 pp. 
$22.99: Pb: 978-0-521-17624-8 


‘Troilus and Criseyde’ 

A Reader’s Guide 

JENNI NUTTALL 

$75.00; Hb: 978-0-521-19144-9: 216 pp. 
$24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-13876-5 


The Silver Fork Novel 
Fashionable Fiction 

in the Age of Reform 

EDWARD COPELAND 

$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51333-3: 306 pp. 


The New Milton Criticism 
Edited by PETER C. HERMAN 
and ELIZABETH SAUER 

$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01922-5: 266 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60395-0 


Atonement and Self-Sacrifice 
in Nineteenth-Century 
Narrative 

JAN-MELISSA SCHRAMM 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02126-6: 308 pp. 


Beckett and the Modern Novel 
JOHN BOLIN 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02984-2: 240 pp. 


Politicizing Domesticity 
from Henrietta Maria to 
Milton’s Eve 

LaurA LUNGER KNOPPERS 
$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00788-8: 240 pp. 


Charles Dickens 

and ‘Boz’ 

The Birth of the 

Industrial-Age Author 

ROBERT L. PATTEN 

$75.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02351-2: 426 pp. 


Antarctica in Fiction 
Imaginative Narratives 

of the Far South 

ELIZABETH LEANE 

$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02082-5: 264 pp. 


IN CONTEXT 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 

in Context 

Edited by BRYANT MANGUM 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00919-6: 450 pp. 


Samuel Beckett in Context 
Edited by ANTHONY UHLMANN 
Literature in Context 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01 703-0: 400 pp. 


The Brontés in Context 
Edited by 

MARIANNE THORMAHLEN 
Literature in Context 

$110.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76186-4: 350 pp. 








Edgar Allan Poe in Context 
Edited by Kevin J. HAYES 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00997-4: 400 pp. 


Ernest Hemingway 

in Context 

Edited by DEBRA MODDELMOG 
and SUZANNE DEL GIzzo 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01055-0: 400 pp. 


Virginia Woolf in Context 
Edited by BRYONY RANDALL 
and JANE GOLDMAN 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00361-3: 350 pp. 


W. H. Auden in Context 
Edited by TONY SHARPE 
$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19657-4: 450 pp. 


Thomas Hardy in Context 


Edited by PHILLIP MALLETT 
With contributions by 
SARAH E. MAIER 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19648-2: 400 pp. 
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Gulliver’s Travels 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
Edited by DaviD WOMERSLEY 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of Jonathan Swift 


$130.00: Hb: 978-0-521-84164-1: 928 pp. 


Continuity and Change in 
Irish Poetry, 1966-2010 
Eric FAtct 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01813-6: 260 pp. 


Dion Boucicault 
Irish Identity on Stage 


DEIRDRE MCFEELY 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00793-2: 228 pp. 


4 Volume Set 
Joseph Conrad: 
Contemporary Reviews 


Edited by ALLAN H. SIMMONS, 
JOHN G. PETERS, 
and J. H. STAPE 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of Joseph Conrad 
$495.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02205-8: 2,600 pp. 


A History of Theatre 

in Spain 

Edited by MariA M. DELGADO 
and Davip T. GIES 

$120.00: Hb: 978-0-521-11769-2: 558 pp. 


Lesbian Scandal and the 
Culture of Modernism 
Jopiz MEDD 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02163-1: 280 pp. 


Milton and the Art of Rhetoric 


DANIEL SHORE 
$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02150-1: 250 pp. 


Prices subject to change. 


www.cambridge.org/us/literature 


Shakespeare in the 
Eighteenth Century 

Edited by FIONA RITCHIE 

and PETER SABOR 

$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-89860-7: 468 pp. 


CAMBRIDGE INTRODUCTIONS 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to George Orwell 

JOHN RODDEN and JOHN Rossi 
$75.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76923-5: 148 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-13255-8 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Toni Morrison 


TESSA ROYNON 
$75.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00391-0: 200 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-17722-1 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Tom Stoppard 

WILLIAM DEMASTES 

$80.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02195-2: 220 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60612-8 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Byron 

RICHARD LANSDOWN 

$70.00: Hb: 978-0-521-11133-1: 192 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-12873-5 








Shakespeare in the 
Nineteenth Century 

GaiL MARSHALL 

$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51824-6: 480 pp. 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
GERALD MARTIN 

$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-89561-3: 176 pp. 
$19.99: Pb: 978-0-521-71992-6 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Travel Writing 

Tim YOUNGS 

$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-87447-2: 220 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-69739-2 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to British Romantic Poetry 
MICHAEL FERBER 

$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76906-8: 260 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-15437-6 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to Poetic Form 

MICHAEL D. HurLEY 

and MicHAEL O’ NEILL 

$80.00: Hb: 978-0-521-77294-5: 234 pp. 
$25.99: Pb: 978-0-521-77499-4 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to German Poetry 

JupiTH RYAN 

$80.00: Hb: 978-0-521-86766-5: 220 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-68720-1 


The Cambridge Introduction 
to the Eighteenth-Century 
Novel 

ApriL LONDON 

$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-89535-4: 260 pp. 
$25.99: Pb: 978-0-521-71967-4 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE 


The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona 

Second Edition 

Edited by KuRT SCHLUETER 
$85.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00489-4: 180 pp. 
$16.99: Pb: 978-0-521-18169-3 


The Two Noble Kinsmen 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by 

ROBERT KEAN TURNER 

and PATRICIA TATSPAUGH 
$85.00: Hb: 978-0-521-43270-2: 248 pp. 
$16.99: Pb: 978-0-521-68699-0 











Wordsworth and 

the Enlightenment Idea 

of Pleasure 

Rowan Boyson 

Cambridge Studies in Romanticism 
$85.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02330-7: 220 pp. 


Romanticism and Childhood 
The Infantilization of 
British Literary Culture 


ANN WIERDA ROWLAND 
Cambridge Studies in Romanticism 
$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76814-6: 320 pp. 


Modernist Futures 
Innovation and Inheritance in the 
Contemporary Novel 

DaAvip JAMES 

$95.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02247-8: 260 pp. 


Sexual Politics in the Work 
of Tennessee Williams 
Desire Over Protest 

MicHAEL S. D. HOOPER 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01536-4: 260 pp. 


Shakespeare 

and World Cinema 

Mark THORNTON BURNETT 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00331-6: 300 pp. 


Problem Fathers 

in Shakespeare and 
Renaissance Drama 

Tom MacFAuL 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02894-4: 288 pp. 


Realism in the 
Twentieth-Century 

Indian Novel 

Colonial Difference and 

Literary Form 

ULKA ANIJARIA 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02763-3: 280 pp. 


Rethinking Historicism 
from Shakespeare to Milton 
Edited by ANN BayNEs CorRO 
and THOMAS FULTON 

$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02751-0: 280 pp. 


The Performance 

of Nationalism 

India, Pakistan, and the 

Memory of Partition 

JisHA MENON 

Cambridge Studies in Modern Theatre 
$99.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00010-0: 272 pp. 


Picturing Reform in 
Victorian Britain 

JANICE CARLISLE 

$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-86836-5: 290 pp. 


Sleep, Romance and 
Human Embodiment 
Vitality from Spenser to Milton 
Garrett A. SULLIVAN, JR 
$95.00; Hb: 978-1-107-02441-0: 216 pp. 
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CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES 


The Cambridge History 

of American Women’s 
Literature 

Edited by DALE M. BAUER 
$180.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00137-4: 728 pp. 


The Cambridge History 

of English Romantic 
Literature 

Edited by JAMES CHANDLER 
The New Cambridge History of 
English Literature 

$45.00: Pb: 978-1-107-62919-6: 794 pp. 


The Cambridge History 
of Twentieth-Century 
English Literature 
Edited by LAURA Marcus 
and PETER NICHOLLS 

N/A: Pb: 978-1-107-60948-8: 900 pp. 


The Cambridge History 

of Victorian Literature 
KATE FLINT 

$190.00: Hb: 978-0-521-84625-7: 790 pp. 


The Cambridge History 
of Literary Criticism 
Volume No. 6, The Nineteenth 
Century, c.1830-1914 


M. A. R. Hasis 
$180.00: Hb: 978-0-521-30011-7: 700 pp. 











The Shakespearean 

Stage Space 

Mariko ICHIKAWA 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-02035-1: 215 pp. 


Prices subject to change. 
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Shakespeare, 

Alchemy and the 

Creative Imagination 

The Sonnets and A Lover’s Complaint 


MARGARET HEALY 
$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00404-7: 270 pp. 


Shakespeare, Rhetoric and 
Cognition 

RAPHAEL LYNE 

$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-00747-5: 276 pp. 


Shakespeare and Early 
Modern Political Thought 


Edited by Davip ARMITAGE, 
CONAL CONDREN, 

and ANDREW FITZMAURICE 
$32.99: Pb: 978-1-107-69250-3: 304 pp. 


The Years 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Edited by ANNA SNAITH 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of Virginia Woolf 
$140.00: Hb: 978-0-521-84597-7: 680 pp. 


Tender Is the Night 
F. Scott FITZGERALD 
Edited by James L. W. West III 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
$110.00: Hb: 978-0-521-40232-3: 450 pp. 


This Side of Paradise 
F, Scott FITZGERALD 
Edited by JAMES L. W. West III 


The Cambridge Edition of the Works 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald 

$125.00: Hb: 978-0-521-40234-7: 560 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-17047-5 


Prices subject to change. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
COMPANIONS 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Abraham Lincoln 
Edited by SHIRLEY SAMUELS 


$80.00: Hb: 978-0-521-19316-0: 260 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14573-2 


The Cambridge Companion 
to the Pre-Raphaelites 
Edited by 

ELIZABETH PRETTEJOHN 


$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-89515-6: 336 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-71931-5 


The Cambridge Companion 
to African American 
Theatre 

Edited by HARVEY YOUNG 


$85.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01712-2: 310 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60275-5 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Cormac McCarthy 
Edited by STEVEN FRYE 


$90.00: Hb: 978-1-107-01815-0: 200 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-1-107-64480-9 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Modern Indian Culture 
Edited by VASUDHA DALMIA 
and RASHMI SADANA 


$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51625-9; 326 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73618-3 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Popular Fiction 

Edited by DaviD GLOVER 

and Scott MCCRACKEN 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51337-1: 244 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73496-7 


The Cambridge Companion 
to American Novelists 
Edited by TimMoTHY PARRISH 


$99.99: Hb: 978-1-107-01313-1: 350 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-1-107-60097-3 


The Cambridge Companion 
to American Poetry since 1945 
Edited by JENNIFER ASHTON 


$95.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76695-1: 260 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14795-8 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Fantasy Literature 

Edited by EDWARD JAMES 

and FARAH MENDLESOHN 


$95.00; Hb: 978-0-521-42959-7: 296 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-72873-7 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Theatre History 

Edited by DAvip WILES 

and CHRISTINE DYMKOWSKI 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76636-4: 340 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-14983-9 


The Cambridge Companion 
to European Novelists 
Edited by MICHAEL BELL 


$99.00: Hb: 978-0-521-51504-7: 480 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-73569-8 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Scottish Literature 

Edited by GERARD CARRUTHERS 
and LIAM McILVANNEY 


$75.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76241-0: 340 pp. 
$27.99: Pb: 978-0-521-18936-1 


The Cambridge Companion 
to Shakespeare and 
Contemporary Dramatists 
Edited by TON HOENSELAARS 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-76754-5: 280 pp. 
$29.99: Pb: 978-0-521-12874-2 
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DREAMING IN FRENCH 

The Paris Years of Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy, Susan Sontag, 
and Angela Davis 


Alice Kaplan 
CLOTH $26.00 


THE CULTURE OF DISASTER 
Marie-Héléne Huet 
CLOTH $45.00 


A1R’S APPEARANCE 
Literary Atmosphere in British 
Fiction, 1660-1794 

Jayne Elizabeth Lewis 

CLOTH $45.00 


Now in Paperback 


UNORIGINAL GENIUS 
Poetry by Other Means in the New 
Century 


Marjorie Perloff 
PAPER $17.50 


WALTER BENJAMIN 


An Introduction to His Work and 
Thought 


Uwe Steiner 
Translated by Michael Winkler 
PAPER $20.00 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WALTER BENJAMIN, 
1910-1940 

Walter Benjamin 


Edited and Annotated by Gershom 
Scholem and Theodor W. Adorno 


PAPER $27.50 


NEW From CHICAGO 


IN TIME 
Poets, Poems, and the Rest 
C. K. Williams 

CLOTH $27.50 


HAIKU FOR A SEASON / 
HAIKU PER UNA STAGIONE 
Andrea Zanzotto 


Edited by Anna Secco and 
Patrick Barron 
PAPER $18.00 









Racal al 


YEARS OF 
POETRY 
MAGAZINE 





THE OPEN DOOR 

One Hundred Poems, One Hundred 
Years of Poetry Magazine 

Edited by Don Share and 

Christian Wiman 

CLOTH $20.00 


PUPPET 

An Essay on Uncanny Life 
Kenneth Gross 

PAPER $15.00 


TRAVELS IN THE REICH, 


1933-1945 

Foreign Authors Report from 
Germany 

Edited by Oliver Lubrich 
Translated by Kenneth J. Northcott, 
Sonia Wichmann, and Dean Krouk 
PAPER $20.00 


PETRARCH 

A Critical Guide to the 
Complete Works 

Edited by Victoria Kirkham and 
Armando Maggi 

PAPER $35.00 












J And Bid Him Sing 


4 Biography of Caunsee Cu 











AND BID HIM SING 

A Biography of Countée Cullen 
Charles Molesworth 

CLOTH $30.00 


PLAYING IN TIME 
Essays, Profiles, and Other True 
Stories 


Carlo Rotella 
CLOTH $27.50 


THE MOMENT OF RACIAL 
SIGHT 

A History 

Irene Tucker 

CLOTH $45.00 


ANOTHER FREEDOM 

The Alternative History of an Idea 
Svetlana Boym 

PAPER $22.50 


MEMORIAL MANIA 
Public Feeling in America 
Erika Doss 

PAPER $25.00 


AFRICAN AMERICAN WRITERS 
AND CLASSICAL TRADITION 
William W. Cook and James Tatum 
PAPER $25.00 


See our other ad on the 
inside back cover. 











Visit booth #711 for a 20% discount on these and related titles. 
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Modern Ph ilology 


Critical and Historical Studies in Literature, 





Medieval through Contemporary 





Criticat Inquiry Mobern PHILoLocy SIGNS 












“Critical Inquiry has become one of the Modern Philology sets the standard Positioned at the forefront of new 
leading humanities journals in the world. for literary scholarship, history, directions in feminist scholarship, 
Here is a space where history, philosophy, and criticism. The journal features Signs: Journal of Women in Culture 
literary studies, anthropology, and art contributions on literature in all modern and Society publishes pathbreaking 
history cross, a publication like no other world languages. Its wide editorial articles, review essays, comparative 
in the range depth, and accessibility of scope encompasses literary works, perspectives, and retrospectives of 
its adventurous articles.” — Peter Galison, literary traditions, and literary criticism interdisciplinary interest addressing 
Joseph Pellegrino University Professor, from, roughly, the time of Charlemagne race, culture, class, nation, and 
Harvard University to the present. sexuality. 













Quarterly | 224 pages/issue Quarterly | 144 pages/issue Quarterly | 264 pages/issue 
ISSN: 0093-1896 | E-ISSN: 1539-7858 ISSN: 0026-8232 | E-ISSN: 1545-6954 ISSN: 0097-9740 | E-ISSN: 1545-6943 





















CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
Since 1906, Classical Philology has been an 
internationally respected journal for the study of 
classical antiquity. The journal covers a broad range 
of topics, including studies that illuminate aspects 
of the languages, literatures, history, art, philosophy, 
and religion of ancient Greece and Rome. 










oe Quarterly | 96 pages/issue 
CPASSTICAL ISSN: 0009-837 | E-ISSN: 1546-072X 
PILOLOGY RENAISSANCE QUARTERLY 


SOL ai ese Glas aN Renaissance Quarterly is the leading international 
a and interdisciplinary journal of Renaissance studies, 
encouraging connections between different scholarly 
approaches to bring together material spanning the 
[TUS Wmivesiay or Gaeaeo bauss period from 1300 to 1650. The journal provides an 
important forum for articles that benefit the ongoing 
development of Renaissance scholarship. 
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>~KNOPF DOUBLEDAY 


MARJORIE GARBER 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERATURE 


ANCHOR | PAPER | 336 PAGES | $16.95 


PAUL HENDRICKSON 
HEMINGWAY’S BOAT 
Everything He Loved in Life, and Lost 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 704 PAGES | $16.95 
Finalist for the National Book Critics Circle Award 


NGUGI WA THIONG’O 
IN THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 
A Memoir 
PANTHEON | CLOTH | 256 PAGES | $25.95 


RICHARD RUSSO 
ELSEWHERE 
A Memoir 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 256 PAGES | $25.95 


BLAKE BAILEY 


FARTHER AND WILDER 
The Lost Weekends and Literary Dreams 
of Charles Jackson 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 512 PAGES | $30.00 
Available March 2013 


GRPI@AVAE Y: 
COMPLETE POEMS 


Translated by Daniel Mendelsohn 
KNOPF | PAPER | 752 PAGES | $35.00 


ALAN HOLLINGHURST 
THE STRANGER’S CHILD 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 448 PAGES | $15.95 


JULIAN BARNES 
THE SENSE OF AN ENDING 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 176 PAGES | $14.95 
Winner of the 2011 Man Booker Prize 


Et 
RE 
Rea T| 


DAVID SHIELDS 
HOW LITERATURE SAVED MY LIFE 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 224 PAGES | $24.95 


MARGARET ATWOOD 
IN OTHER WORLDS 
SF and the Human Imagination 
ANCHOR | PAPER | 272 PAGES | $15.95 


LIVING WITH SHAKESPEARE 
Actors, Directors, and Writers 
on Shakespeare in Our Time 
Edited by Susannah Carson 
Preface by Harold Bloom 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 320 PAGES | $16.00 
Available April 2013 


JONATHAN LETHEM 
THE ECSTASY OF INFLUENCE 


Nonfiction, Etc. 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 464 PAGES | $16.95 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG 
SEVERAL SHORT SENTENCES 
ABOUT WRITING 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 224 PAGES | $22.00 


SIMON CALLOW 
CHARLES DICKENS AND 
THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE WORLD 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 384 PAGES | $16.00 


WILLA CATHER 
SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLA CATHER 
Edited by Andrew Jewell and Janis Stout 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 508 PAGES | $35.00 
Available April 2013 


PICO TY ER 
THE MAN WITHIN MY HEAD 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 256 PAGES | $15.00 


FRAN KIERNAN 
THE TWO MRS. LOWELLS 
Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Hardwick, Caroline 
Blackwood, and the Marriages They Made 
NAN A. TALESE | CLOTH | 352 PAGES | $28.00 
Available March 2013 


SPALDING GRAY 


THE JOURNALS OF SPALDING GRAY 
Edited by Kathie Russo and Nell Casey 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 384 PAGES | $16.00 


ANNE CARSON 
RED DOC> 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 160 PAGES | $24.00 
Available March 2013 


JORGE LUIS BORGES 
POESIA COMPLETA 


VINTAGE ESPANOL | PAPER | 656 PAGES | $17.00 


P. D. JAMES 
DEATH COMES TO PEMBERLEY 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 320 PAGES | $15.00 


MICHAEL ONDAATJE 
THE CAT’S TABLE 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 288 PAGES | $15.00 


ALICE MUNRO 
DEAR LIFE 
Stories 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 336 PAGES | $26.95 


PETER CAREY 
THE CHEMISTRY OF TEARS 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 240 PAGES | $15.00 





ALFRED A. KNOPF * DOUBLEDAY + NANA. TALESE » VINTAGE * ANCHOR BOOKS * PANTHEON + SCHOCKEN + EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


ORHAN PAMUK 
SILENT HOUSE 
Translated by Robert Finn 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 352 PAGES | $26.95 


CHAN KOONCHUNG 
THE FAT YEARS 
Translated by Michael S. Duke 
ANCHOR | PAPER | 336 PAGES | $16.00 


MARIE NDIAYE 
THREE STRONG WOMEN 
Translated by John Fletcher 

KNOPF | CLOTH | 304 PAGES | $25.95 
Winner of the Prix Goncourt 


TONI MORRISON 
HOME 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 160 PAGES | $24.00 
Paperback Available May 2013 


WILLIAM H. GASS 
MIDDLE C 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 464 PAGES | $28.95 
Available March 2013 


JAMES SALTER 
ALL THAT IS 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 304 PAGES | $26.95 
Available April 2013 


WRITER, M.D. 
The Best Contemporary Fiction 
and Nonfiction by Doctors 
Edited by Leah Kaminsky 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 272 PAGES | $15.00 


CHRIS WARE 
BUILDING STORIES 


PANTHEON | CLOTH | $50.00 


Knopf Doubleday Academic, 1745 Broadway, 12th Floor, New York, NY 10019 | acmart@randomhouse.com 


aay 


HARUKI MURAKAMI 
1084 


Translated by Jay Rubin and Philip Gabriel 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 1184 PAGES | $17.95 


YASUTAKA TSUTSUI 
PAPRIKA 
Translated by Andrew Driver 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 352 PAGES | $15.00 
Available February 2013 


KYUNG-SOOK SHIN 
PLEASE LOOK AFTER MOM 
Translated by Chi-Young Kim 

VINTAGE | PAPER | 272 PAGES | $14.95 
Winner of the Man Asian Literary Prize 


Te a 


MARK Z. DANIELEWSKI 
THE FIFTY YEAR SWORD 


PANTHEON | CLOTH | 288 PAGES | $26.00 


MARK TWAIN 
THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


Introduction by Adam Gopnik 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY | CLOTH | 744 PAGES | $28.00 


STEVEN MILLHAUSER 
WE OTHERS 
New & Selected Stories 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 400 PAGES | $16.00 
Winner of the 2011 Story Prize 


ARAVIND ADIGA 
LAST MAN IN TOWER 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 480 PAGES | $15.95 


CHIMAMANDA NGOZI ADICHIE 


AMERICANAH 
KNOPF | CLOTH | 352 PAGES | $26.95 
Available May 2013 


NIKOLAI LESKOV 
THE ENCHANTED WANDERER 
and Other Stories 


Translated by Richard Pevear 
and Larissa Volokhonsky 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 560 PAGES | $35.00 
Available March 2013 


COLSON WHITEHEAD 
ZONE ONE 


ANCHOR | PAPER | 336 PAGES | $15.00 


ESMERALDA SANTIAGO 
CONQUISTADORA 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 432 PAGES | $15.95 


JULIE OTSUKA 
THE BUDDHA IN THE ATTIC 


ANCHOR | PAPER | 144 PAGES | $13.95 


Winner of the 2012 PEN/Faulkner 
Award for Fiction 


Finalist for the 2011 National Book Award 


THE BIG BOOK 


OF GHOST STORIES 
Edited by Otto Penzler 
VINTAGE | PAPER | 848 PAGES | $25.00 


Pe U Ne 
BEN KATCHOR 
HAND-DRYING IN AMERICA 
And Other Stories 


PANTHEON | CLOTH | 156 PAGES | $24.95 
Available February 2013 


THE 2012 PEN/O. HENRY 
PRIZE STORIES 


Edited by Laura Furman 


ANCHOR | PAPER | 496 PAGES | $15.95 


CHARLES BURNS 
THE HIVE 


PANTHEON | CLOTH | 56 PAGES | $21.95 


www.randomhouse.com/academic 
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F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Michael K. Glenday 

2012 / 208 pp. 
978-0-333-66900-6 / $24.95 pb. (C$28.95) 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS - A 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE/CAT 
ON A HOT TIN ROOF 

Thomas P. Adler 

Readers’ Guides to Essential Criticism 

January 2013 / 192 pp. 

978-0-230-22869-6 / $23.00 pb. ($27.00) 


NOVELISTS IN THE NEW 
MILLENNIUM 

Conversations with Writers 

Edited By Vanessa Guignery 
December 2012 / 240 pp. 
978-0-230-23824-4 / $27.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


READING SHAKESPEARE 
Michael Alexander 

December 2012 / 176 pp. 
978-0-230-23013-2 / $19.99 pb. (C$22.99) 


RESEARCH METHODS IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 

Edited By Jeri Kroll and Graeme Harper 
2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-230-24267-8 / $27.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


C.S. LEWIS: THE CHRONICLES 
OF NARNIA 

Edited By Michelle Ann Abate and 
Lance Weldy 

New Casebooks 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-230-30125-2 / $23.44 pb. (C$27.00) 


J. K. ROWLING: HARRY POTTER 
Edited By Cynthia J. Hallett and 

Peggy J. Huey 

New Casebooks 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-230-00850-2 / $23.00 pb. (C$27.00) 


TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 
Edited by Heather Beck 

Teaching New English 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-230-24008-7 / $28,00 pb. (C$32.00) 












ROMANTIC 
ies a es) 


ROALD DAHL 

Edited By Ann Alston and Catherine Butler 
New Casebooks 

2012 / 208 pp. 

978-0-230-28361-9 / $23.44 pb. (C$27.00) 


ROBERT CORMIER 

Edited By Adrienne E. Gavin 

New Casebooks 

2012 / 200 pp. 

978-0-230-31332-3 / $23.00 pb. (C$27.00) 


FEMININITY, CRIME AND 
SELF-DEFENCE IN VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
From Dagger-Fans to Suffragettes 
Emelyne Godfrey 

Crime Files 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-230-30031-6 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AND 
CAPITALISM 

Fictions of Social Mobility in Britain, 1850-1914 
Christopher Parkes 

Critical Approaches to Children’s Literature 
2012 / 232 pp. 

978-0-230-36412-7 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


RE-IMAGINING WESTERN 
EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY IN 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE DRAMA 
Monica Matei-Chesnoiu 

Early Modern Literature in History 

2012 / 232 pp. 

978-0-230-36630-5 / $80.00 he. (C$90.00) 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH 
WOMEN’S WRITING, 1920-1945 
Volume Eight 

Edited By Maroula Joannou 

History of British Women's Writing 

December 2012 / 328 pp. 

978-0-230-28279-7 / $90.00 hc. (C$ 104.00) 


JOHN KEATS 

A Literary Life 

R.S. White 

Literary Lives 

2012 / 272 pp. 

978-1-137-03047-4 / $28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 






The Chronicles of Narnia | 
“edt lay Michelle Anon Mate & Lamon Widdey 


Ci 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV 
A Literary Life 

David Rampton 

Literary Lives 

December 2012 / 240 pp. 
978-0-230-24723-9 / $85.00 hc. (C$92.00) 


ROMANTIC MISFITS 

Robert Miles 

PSERPC Series 

2012 / 264 pp. 

978-1-137-01852-6 / $29.00 pb. (C$98.00) 


MODERNIST EROTICISMS 
European Literature After Sexology 

Edited By Anna Katharina Schaffner and 
Shane Weller 

Palgrave Studies in Modern European Literature 
2012 / 264 pp. 

978-1-137-03029-0 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


RAPE IN STIEG LARSSON’S 
MILLENNIUM TRILOGY AND 
BEYOND 

Contemporary Scandinavian and 
Anglophone Crime Fiction 

Edited By Berit Astrém, Katarina 
Gregersdotter and Tanya Horeck 
December 2012 / 240 pp. 
978-0-230-30840-4 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


VIOLENCE, NARRATIVE AND 
MYTH IN JOYCE AND YEATS 
Subjective Identity and Anarcho-Syndicalist 
Traditions 

Tudor Balinisteanu 

January 2013 / 256 pp. 

978-0-230-29095-2 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


BEYOND THE POSTCOLONIAL 
World Englishes Literature 

Emma Dawson Varughese 

2012 / 256 pp. 

978-0-230-30096-5 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


INDIA IN BRITAIN 

South Asian Networks and Connections, 
1858-1950 

Susheila Nasta 

2012 / 256 pp. 

978-0-230-39271-7 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


Distributor of |.B-Tauris, Manchester University Press, Pluto Press and Zed Books 


(888) 330-8477 | Fax: (800) 672-2054 | www.palgrave.com 
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macmillan 


POST-ROMANTIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Dickens to Plath 

John Beer 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-1-137-01822-9 / $29.00 pb. (C$33.50) 


USES OF AUSTEN 

Jane's Afterlives 

Edited By Gillian Dow and Clare Hanson 
2012 / 256 pp. 

978-0-230-31946-2 / $85.00 hc. (C$98.00) 


BEYOND ROMANTIC 
ECOCRITICISM 

Toward Urbanatural Roosting 
Ashton Nichols 

Nineteenth Century Major Lives & Letters 
2012 / 254 pp. 

978-1-137-03399-4 / $28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 


THE MEDIEVAL PYTHON 

The Purposive and Provocative Work of 
Terry Jones 

Edited By RF Yeager and Toshiyuki 
Takamiya 

New Middle Ages 

2012 / 278 pp. 

978-0-230-11267-4 / $95.00 hc. (C$109.00) 


MYTHS AND FAIRY TALES IN 
CONTEMPORARY WOMEN’S 
FICTION 

From Atwood to Morrison 

Sharon Rose Wilson 

December 2012 / 224 pp. 
978-1-137-28986-5 / $28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 


THE FORGOTTEN WRITINGS OF 
BRAM STOKER 

Edited By John Edgar Browning and By 
(Author) Bram Stoker 

December 2012 / 240 pp. 

978-1-137-27722-0 / $30.00 he. (C$34.50) 


THE POWER OF TOLKIEN'S 


PROSE 

Middle-Earth’s Magical Style 

Steve Walker 

December 2012 / 208 pp. 
978-1-137-26944-7 / $28.00 pb. (C$32.00) 


THE RIDDLES OF HARRY POTTER 
Secret Passages and Interpretive Quests 
Shira Wolosky 

2012 / 238 pp. 

978-1-137-03398-7 / $27.00 pb. (C$31.00) 


LB.TAURIS 


PUBLISHERS / 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
DRAMA 

Helen Hackett 

1.B. Tauris Short Histories 

January 2013 / 272 pp. 
978-1-84885-686-8 / $25.00 pb. (C$29.00) 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
IN ARABIC AND WESTERN 
LITERATURE 

Ibn Tufayl and His Influence on 
European Writers 

Mahmud Baroud 

Library of Modern Middle East Studies 
July 2012 / 320 pp. 

978-1-84885-552-6 / $95.00 hc. (C$ 109.00) 
Tauris Academic Studies 


TALES OF SEDUCTION 

The Figure of Don Juan in Spanish 
Culture 

Sarah Wright 

2012 / 304 pp. 

978-1-84885-975-3 / $35.00 pb. (C$40,00) 


THE RETURN OF ULYSSES 
Edith Hall 

2012 / 304 pp. 

978-1-78076-235-7 / $24.50 pb. (C$28,00) 


WATE @ sland is) oN 
soz 


Manchester University Press 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 
Scatology and its Representations in 
English Literature, Chaucer to Swift 
Peter J. Smith 

2012 / 272 pp. 

978-0-7190-8794-3 / $100.00 he. (NCR) 


LITERATURE AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Jeremy Tambling 

December 2012 / 192 pp. 
978-0-7190-8674-8 / $32.95 pb. (NCR) 


LOUISE ERDRICH 

David Stirrup 

2012 / 225 pp. 

978-0-7190-7427-1 / §29.95 pb. (NCR) 


POPULAR READING IN ENGLISH 
C. 1400-1600 

Elisabeth Salter 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-7190-7799-9 / $105.00 hc. (NCR) 


DECADENCE 

An Annotated Anthology 

Edited By Jane Desmarais and Chris 
Baldick 

2012 / 240 pp. 

978-0-7190-7551-3 / $29,99 pb. (NCR) 


PlutoPress 


www.plutobooks.com 


HOW TO READ BARTHES’ 
IMAGE-MUSIC-TEXT 

Ed White 

How to Read Theory 

2012 / 224 pp. 

978-0-7453-2957-4 / $24.00 pb. (CS) 


Distributor of |.B.Tauris, Manchester University Press, Pluto Press and Zed Books 


(888) 330-8477 | 
3} | 


Fa 
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Rosemary Ashron 


VICTORIAN 
BLOOMSBURY 


“partnay’s complaint” ang or 
doomed pursuit of happiness 


Bernard 
@Avishai 





Victorian Bloomsbury 
Rosemary Ashton 


Promiscuous 

“Portnoy’s Complaint” and Our Doomed 
Pursuit of Happiness 

Bernard Avishai 


Carl Van Vechten and the 
Harlem Renaissance 


A Portrait in Black and White 
Emily Bernard 


James Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson 

An Edition of the Original Manuscript in 
Four Volumes. Volume 3: 1776-1780 
James Boswell 

Edited by Thomas F. Bonnell 


The Works of Samuel 
Johnson, Vols. 11-13 


Debates in Parliament 

Samuel Johnson 

Edited by Thomas Kaminski and 
Benjamin Beard Hoover 

Text Edited by O. M. Brack, Jr. 


Johnson and Boswell 
A Biography of Friendship 
John B. Radner 


The Margellos World 
Republic of Letters 


The Brazen Plagiarist 

Selected Poems 

Kiki Dimoula 

Translated by Cecile Inglessis Margellos 
and Rika Lesser 


Tales of a Severed Head 
Rachida Madani 
Translated by Marilyn Hacker 


Blindly 


Claudio Magris 
Translated by Anne Milano Appel 


©Promiscuous 


John Keats 
A New Life 
Nicholas Roe 


The Message and the Book 
Sacred Texts of the World’s Religions 
John Bowker 


The Book of Numbers: 
A Critique of Genesis 


Calum Carmichael 


The Milton Encyclopedia 
Edited by Thomas N. Corns 


Domestic Subjects 

Gender, Citizenship, and Law in Native 
American Literature 

Beth H. Piatote 

The Henry Roe Cloud Series on American 
Indians and Modernity 


The Dictionary of Modern 


Proverbs 
Compiled by Charles Clay Doyle, 
Wolfgang Mieder, and Fred R. Shapiro 


My Dear Governess 
The Letters of Edith Wharton to 
Anna Bahlmann 

Edited by Irene Goldman-Price 


The Posen Library of Jewish 
Culture and Civilization, 


Volume 10: 1973-2005 
Edited by Deborah Dash Moore and 
Nurith Gertz 


Jews and Words 


Amos Oz and Fania Oz-Salzberger 


Flaubert’s “Gueuloir” 
On “Madame Bovary” and “Salammb6” 
Michael Fried 


Of Africa 
Wole Soyinka 


Yale UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Delmira Agustini, Sexual 
Seduction, and Vampiric 


Conquest 
Cathy L. Jrade 


Dieter Roth 

Diaries 

Edited by Fiona Bradley 

Contribution by Andrea Biittner 

Sarah Lowndes, Jan Vos, and Bjérn Roth 


Exorcism 

A Play in One Act 

Eugene O'Neill 

Foreword by Edward Albee 
Introduction by Louise Bernard 


Modern Love and the Poems 
of the English Roadside, 


with Poems and Ballads 
George Meredith 

Edited by Rebecca N. Mitchell and 
Criscillia Benford 


New in World Languages 


Encounters 
Chinese Language and Culture 
Cynthia Y. Ning and John S. Montanaro 


French in Action 

A Beginning Course in Language and 
Culture: The Capretz Method, 

Third Edition 

Pierre J. Capretz, with Béatrice 
Abetti, Marie Odile-Germain, and 
Barry Lydgate 


Russian Full Circle 
A First Year Russian Textbook 
Donna Oliver with Edie Furniss 


Fundamentos teoricos y 
practicos de historia de la 


lengua espanola 
Eva Nufiez Méndez 


YaleBooks.com 
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The Letters of T.S. Eliot 
Volume 3: 1926-27 

Edited by Valerie Eliot and John 
Haffenden 


The Great Charles Dickens 


Scandal 
Michael Slater 


Dickens and the Artists 
Edited by Mark Bills 

With contributions by Pat Hardy, 
Leonée Ormond, Nicholas Penny, and 
Hilary Underwood 

Published in association with the 

Watts Gallery 


The Art of Robert Frost 
Tim Kendall 


Lives of the Novelists 
A History of Fiction in 294 Lives 
John Sutherland 


The Event of Literature 
Terry Eagleton 


Strindberg 
A Life 
Sue Prideaux 


The Woman Reader 
Belinda Jack 


Theory of Literature 
Paul H. Fry 


Literature 
Dale B. Martin 





Introduction to the Bible 
Christine Hayes 








FOUN SUTHER LA 





The Open Yale Courses Series 


New Testament History and 


Yale UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| TERRY 


— -of —— 


LITERATURE 


New in Paperback 


SUE [RIDEAUX 


Visit our booth # 523 










Gulag Voices 
Edited by Anne Applebaum 


The Anatomy of Influence 
Literature as a Way of Life 
Harold Bloom 


The Shadow of a Great Rock 
A Literary Appreciation of the 

King James Bible 

Harold Bloom 


Alfred Kazin’s Journals 
Selected and edited by Richard M. Cook 


Slow Lightning 
Eduardo Corral 
Winner, 2011 Yale Series of Younger Poets 


New Light Shine 
Shannon Murdoch 
Foreword by John Guare 
Winner, 2012 Yale Drama Series 


Why Trilling Matters 
Adam Kirsch 
Why X Matters Series 


Joseph Brodsky 

A Literary Life 

Lev Loseff 

Translated by Jane Ann Miller 


American Georgics 
Writings on Farming, Culture, and 
the Land 

Edited by Edwin C. Hagenstein, 
Sara M. Gregg, and Brian Donahue 


Yale Agrarian Studies Series 


Treason 
Hedi Kaddour 
Translated by Marilyn Hacker 





Modernist America 

Art, Music, Movies, and the Globalization 
of American Culture 

Richard Pells 


Remembering Shakespeare 
David Scott Kastan and 

Kathryn James 

Distributed for the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library 


Andrew Marvell 
The Chameleon 
Nigel Smith 


I to Myself 

An Annotated Selection from the Journal 
of Henry D. Thoreau 

Edited by Jeffrey S. Cramer 


The Renaissance Epic and 


the Oral Past 
Anthony Welch 


Rome and Rhetoric 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
Garry Wills 

The Anthony Hecht Lectures in the 
Humanities Series 


The Writings of Abraham 


Lincoln 
Edited by Steven B. Smith 
Rethinking the Western Tradition 


The Zelmenyaners 
A Family Saga 

Moyshe Kulbak 
Translated by Hillel Halkin 
Introduction and Notes by 
Sasha Senderovich 

New Yiddish Library Series 






YaleBooks.com 








New from Stanford Universit: 





Cultural Memory in the 
Present 








The Sparks of Randomness, 
Volume 2 

The Atheism of Scripture 
HENRI ATLAN 

Translated by 

LENN J.SCHRAMM 


Barbarism and Its 


Discontents 
MARIA BOLETS| 


The Game of Probability 
Literature and Calculation 
from Pascal to Kleist 
RUDIGER CAMPE 

Translated by 

ELLWOOD H. WIGGINS, JR. 


Living Thought 

The Origins and Actuality of 
Italian Philosophy 

ROBERTO ESPOSITO 

Translated by ZAKIYA HANAFI 


Georges Bataille 
Phenomenology and Phan- 
tasmatology 

RODOLPHE GASCHE : 
Translated by ROLAND VEGS 


Theory of Society, Volume 1 
NIKLAS LUHMANN 

Translated by 

RHODES BARRETT 


THE NEURO-IMAGE 


A Systems Theory of Religion 
NIKLAS LUHMANN 

Edited by ANDRE KIESERLING 
Translated by 

DAVID A. BRENNER with 

ADRIAN HERMANN 


RE-RELEASED 

Being Given 

Toward a Phenomenology 
of Givenness 
JEAN-LUC MARION 

Translated by JEFFREY L. KOSKY 


In the Self's Place 

The Approach of 

Saint Augustine 

JEAN-LUC MARION 

Translated by JEFFREY L. KOSKY 


The Neuro-Image 
A Deleuzian Film- Philosoney 


of Digital Screen Culture 
PATRICIA PISTERS 


After La Dolce Vita 
A Cultural Prehistory of 


Berlusconi’s Italy 
ALESSIA RICCIARDI 


Walter Benjamin 
Images, the Creaturely, 
and the Holy 

SIGRID WEIGEL 

Translated by 

CHADWICK TRUSCOTT SMITH 





800.621.2736 www.sup.org 


Visit our e-bookstore: www.sup.org/ebook: 


Press 





Human, All Too Human Il 
and Unpublished Fragments 
from the Period of Human, 
All Too Human Il 

(Spring 1878—Fall 1879) 
Volume 4 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 

Translated with an Afterword by 
GARY HANDWERK 

The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche 


Atmosphere, Mood, 
Stimmung 

On a Hidden Potential of 
Literature 

HANS ULRICH GUMBRECHT 
Translated by ERIK BUTLER 


Ends of Enlightenment 
JOHN BENDER 


Writing Against Time 
MICHAEL W. CLUNE 


Robinson Jeffers and the 


American Sublime 
ROBERT ZALLER 






Ends of 
Enlightenment 


= 
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The Beauty of the Real 
What Hollywood Can 
Learn from Contemporary 


French Actresses 
MICK LASALLE 


Hip Figures 

A Literary History of the 
Democratic Party 
MICHAEL F. SZALAY 


The Long and Short of It 
From Aphorism to Novel 
GARY SAUL MORSON 


Watching War 
JAN MIESZKOWSKI 


Post-Postmodernism 

or, The Cultural Logic of 
Just-in-Time Capitalism 
JEFFREY T. NEALON 


On Philosophy 
Notes from a Crisis 
JOHN MCCUMBER 


On Making Sense 

Oueer Race Narratives of 
Intelligibility ; 
ERNESTO JAVIER MARTINEZ 


Stanford Studies in Comparative Race and 
Ethnicity 


800.621.2736 www.sup.org 
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Race and Political Theology 
Edited by VINCENT W. LLOYD 


Reading Colonial Japan 
Text, Context, and Critique 
Edited by MICHELE M. MASON and 
HELEN'S. LEE 
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Now in paper $20.00 paper | 224 pages 
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Shelley E. Garrigan 

$22.50 pee | $67. 50 cloth | 240 pages 
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of Self- Determination 
- Mark Rifkin 
~ $25.00 paper | $75.00 loth | 352 pages 
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$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 328 pages 
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Queer Sexuality and the 
Struggle for Freedom 
Brenna M. Munro 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth 
376 pages 
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Out in Africa 

LGBT Organizing in Namibia 
and South Africa 

Ashley Currier 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 272 pages 

Social Movements, Protest, and Contention Series, 
volume 38 


Afterimage of Empire 
Photography in Nineteenth- 
Century India 

Zahid R. Chaudhary 
$30.00 paper | $90.00 cloth 
272 a : 


Picturing the Cosmos 
Hubble Space Telescope Images 
and the Astronomical Sublime 


- Elizabeth A. Kessler 


$29.95 paper | $60.00 cloth | 288 pages 


Diane Arbus’s 1960s 

Auguries of Experience 

Frederick Gross 

$24.95 paper | $75.00 cloth | 280 pages 


The Nazi Perpetrator 

Postwar German Art and the Politics — 
of the Right 

Paul B. Jaskot 

$30.00 paper } $90.00 cloth | 288 pages 


Creating the Witness 

Documenting Genocide on Film, Video, 
and the Internet 

Leshu Torchin 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 296 pages 
Visible Evidence Series, volume 26 


Ferocious Reality 


Documentary according to Werner Herzog 
Eric Ames 


$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 336 pages 


Visible Evidence Series, volume 27 


Sergio Leone 

Something to Do with Death 
Christopher Frayling 

Now in paper $24.95 paper | 592 pages 


White Gypsies _ 
Race and Stardom in Spanish Musicals 


Eva Woods Peiré 
$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 352 pages 


Brutal Vision 
The Neorealist Body ii in Postwar ftalian 
Cinema 

Karl Schoonover 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 320 pages 
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Roderick A. Ferguson 
$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth 
280 pages 

Difference Incorporated Series 
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Troubling the Family 

The Promise of Personhood 
and the Rise of Multiracialism 
Habiba Ibrahim 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 256 pages 
Difference Incorporated Series 


Charisma and the Fictions of Black 
Leadership 

Erica R. Edwards 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 272 pages: 
Difference Incorporated Series 


Imperfect Unions 

Staging Miscegenation in U.S, Diana y 
and Fiction y 
Diana Rebekkah Paulin 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 344 pages 
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John Townsend Trowbridge 
Edited by William Logan 
$21.95 paper | $66.00 cloth 
200 pages 
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Nineteenth-Century America 


_ Jason Berger 


$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 328 pages 


The Poetry of the Possible 
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Joel Nickels 

$25.00 paper | $75.00 cloth | 288 pages 


Island of the Doomed 

Stig Dagerman 

Translated by Laurie Thompson 

Foreword by J. M. G. Le Clézio @ 
Now in paper $18.95 paper ) 352 Pe ae 


Fool for Love 
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Scott Donaldson 

Back in print $19.95 paper | 296 pages 
Fesler-Lampert Minnesota Heritage Book Series 


The Disenchanted 


Budd Schulberg 
Back in print $18.95 paper | 400 pages 
Fesier-Lampert Minnesota Heritage Book Series 


Selected Plays, Volume | and Il 


_ August Strindberg 


Translated by Evert Sprinchorn 


Introduction by Ann-Charlotte .s- 
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Anna Westerstahl Stenport 
Back in print $25.00 paper 
408 pages and 468 pages 
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ANIMAL ENCOUNTERS 
Contacts and Concepts in 
Medieval Britain 

Susan Crane 


The Middle Ages Series 
2012 | 296 pages | 11 illus.| Cloth | $59.95 


POETICS OF THE INCARNATION 
Middle English Writing and the 
Leap of Love 

Cristina Maria Cervone 


The Middle Ages Series 
2012 | 376 pages | 11 illus | Cloth | $69.95 


SHAME AND HONOR 

A Vulgar History of the Order of 
the Garter 

Stephanie Trigg 

2012 | 352 pages | 30illus. | Cloth | $55.00 


ENCHANTMENT 

On Charisma and the Sublime in 
the Arts of the West 

C. Stephen Jaeger 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 440 pages | 52 illus.| Cloth | $69.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

“THE BAGNIOS OF ALGIERS” 
AND “THE GREAT SULTANA” 
Two Plays of Captivity 

Miguel de Cervantes. Edited and 
translated by Barbara Fuchs and 
Aaron J. llika 

2012| 208 pages | 1 map | Paper | $19.95 


TEXTUAL MIRRORS 
Reflexivity, Midrash, and the 
Rabbinic Self 

Dina Stein 


Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion 
2012 | 248 pages | Cloth | $79.95 
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Medieval Briain 


Susan Crane 


SHAKESPEARE’S SHRINE 

The Bard's Birthplace and the 
Invention of Stratford-upon-Avon 
Julia Thomas 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 256 pages | 23 illus. | Cloth | $34.95 


SHAKESPEARE’S STATIONERS 
Studies in Cultural Bibliography 
Edited by Marta Straznicky 


Material Texts 
2012 | 376 pages | Qillus.| Cloth | $75.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

DIVINE ART, INFERNAL MACHINE 
The Reception of Printing in the 
West from First Impressions to the 
Sense of an Ending 
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Material Texts 
2012 | 384 pages | 24illus. | Paper | $26.50 


CONVERSION AND NARRATIVE 
Reading and Religious Authority in 
Medieval Polemic 
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The Middle Ages Series 

2012 | 328 pages | Cloth | $59.95 
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BAROQUE SOVEREIGNTY 

Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora 
and the Creole Archive of Colonial 
Mexico 

Anna More 

2012 | 448 pages | 25 illus. | Cloth | $65.00 


THE DECADENT REPUBLIC OF 
LETTERS 

Taste, Politics, and Cosmopolitan Com- 
munity from Baudelaire to Beardsley 
Matthew Potolsky 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 256 pages | Cloth | $59.95 


PORNOGRAPHIC ARCHAEOLOGY 
Medicine, Medievalism, and the 
Invention of the French Nation 
Zrinka Stahuljak 

2012 | 368 pages | 10 illus. | Cloth | $75.00 


LIBERTY OF THE IMAGINATION 
Aesthetic Theory, Literary Form, 
and Politics in the Early United 
States 

Edward Cahill 

2012 | 328 pages | 10/illus.| Cloth | $65.00 
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EXQUISITE MIXTURE 

The Virtues of Impurity in Early 
Modern England 

Wolfram Schmidgen 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 280 pages | Cloth | $59.95 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE GALLOWS 
Race, Crime, and American Civic 
Identity 

Jeannine Marie DeLombard 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 456 pages | 15 illus. | Cloth | $59.95 


EARLY AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PRINT CULTURE 

Edited by Lara Langer Cohen and 
Jordan Alexander Stein 


Material Texts 
2012 | 432 pages | 43 illus. | Cloth | $55.00 


ENGLISH LETTERS AND INDIAN 
LITERACIES 

Reading, Writing, and New England 
Missionary Schools, 1750-1830 
Hilary E. Wyss 


Haney Foundation Series 
2012 | 272 pages | 7 illus. | Cloth | $59.95 
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BODIES AND BOOKS 

Reading and the Fantasy of 
Communion in Nineteenth- 
Century America 

Gillian Silverman 

2012 | 256 pages | 3 illus. | Cloth | $55.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

WAYS OF WRITING 

The Practice and Politics of Text- 
Making in Seventeenth-Century 
New England 

David D. Hall 


Material Texts 
2012 | 248 pages | 6 illus. | Paper | $22.50 


BANISHED 

Common Law and the Rhetoric of 
Social Exclusion in Early New England 
Nan Goodman 

2012 | 224 pages | Cloth | $59.95 


THE PLEASURE GARDEN, FROM 
VAUXHALL TO CONEY ISLAND 
Edited by Jonathan Conlin 


Penn Studies in Landscape Architecture 
2012 | 352 pages | 73 illus.| Cloth | $69.95 


\ | 4 ) ( ‘ a = | 
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THE CAMERA AND THE PRESS 
American Visual and Print Culture 
in the Age of the Daguerreotype 
Marcy J. Dinius 


Material Texts 
2012 | 320 pages | 44 illus.| Cloth | $49.95 


ASTOUNDING WONDER 
Imagining Science and Science 
Fiction in Interwar America 

John Cheng 

2012 | 384 pages | 20 ilus.| Cloth | $45.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

CHANGING IS NOT VANISHING 

A Collection of American Indian 
Poetry to 1930 

Edited by Robert Dale Parker 

2012 | 456 pages | 10 illus. | Paper | $26.50 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

OLD WORLDS, NEW MIRRORS 
On Jewish Mysticism and 
Twentieth-Century Thought 
Moshe Idel 


Jewish Culture and Contexts 
2012 | 336 pages | Paper | $26.50 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 
VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES 
Translated by Len Krisak. 
Introduction by Gregson Davis 
2012 | 112 pages | Paper | $19.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

THE SATIRES OF HORACE 
Translated by A. M. Juster. 
Introduction by Susanna Braund 
2012 | 160 pages | Paper | $18.95 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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oft SHORT 
COURSE,,, 
READING 


A Short Course in 
Reading French 


Celia Brickman 
978-0-231-15677-6 - paper - $35.00 
978-0-231-52745-3 - ebook - $21.99 





The Incident at Antioch/ 


L’Incident d’Antioche 

A Tragedy in Three Acts / 
Tragédie en trois actes 

Alain Badiou 

Translated by Susan Spitzer 
978-0-231-15775-9 - paper - $22.50 
978-0-231-52773-6 -ebook - $17.99 
Insurrections series 


Plato’s Republic 

A Dialogue in 16 Chapters 
Alain Badiou 

Translated by Susan Spitzer 
978-0-231-16016-2 - cloth - $35.00 
978-0-231-50065-4 - ebook -$27.99 


How to Live Together 
Novelistic Simulations of 
Some Everyday Spaces 
Roland Barthes 

Translated by Kate Briggs 
978-0-231-13616-7 - cloth - $84.50 
978-0-231-13617-4 - paper - $26.95 
European Perspectives 

Parting Ways 

Jewishness and the Critique of 
Zionism 

Judith Butler 
978-0-231-14610-4 - cloth - $27.95 
978-0-231-51795-9 - ebook - $22.99 


Subjects of Desire 
Hegelian Reflections in 
Twentieth-Century France 
Judith Butler 


978-0-231-15999-9 -paper - $29.50 
978-0-231-50142-2 - ebook - $23.99 


Deleuze Beyond Badiou 
Ontology, Multiplicity, 

and Event 

Clayton Crockett 
978-0-231-16269-2- paper - $27.50 
978-0-231-53091-0 - ebook - $21.99 
Insurrections series 


Imaginary Ethnographies 
Literature, Culture, and 
Subjectivity 

Gabriele Schwab 
978-0-231-15949-4 - paper - $27.50 
978-0-231-53080-4 - ebook - $21.99 
The Generation of 


Postmemory 

Writing and Visual Culture 
After the Holocaust 
Marianne Hirsch 
978-0-231-15653-0 - paper - $27.50 
978-0-231-52627-2 - ebook - $21.99 
Gender and Culture Series 


The Global and the Intimate 


Feminism in Our Time 


Edited by Geraldine Pratt 
and Victoria Rosner 
978-0-231-15449-9 - paper -$29.50 
978-0-231-52084-3 -ebook - $23.99 
Gender and Culture Series 


The Critical Pulse 
Thirty-six Credos by 
Contemporary Critics 

Edited by Jeffrey J. Williams 
and Heather Steffen 
978-0-231-16115-2 - paper -$27.50 
978-0-231-53073-6 - ebook - $21.99 


Hatred and Forgiveness 
Julia Kristeva 

Translated by Jeanine Herman 
978-0-231-14325-7 - paper - $22.50 
978-0-231-51278-7 - ebook - $17.99 
European Perspectives 


The Art of Philosophy 
Wisdom as a Practice 

Peter Sloterdijk 

Translated by Karen Margolis 
978-0-231-15871-8 - paper -$19.95 
978-0-231-53040-8 - ebook - $15.99 
Feminist Aesthetics 

and the Politics of 
Modernism 

Ewa Ziarek 

978-0-231-16149-7- paper -$29.50 
978-0-231-53090-3 - ebook - $23.99 
Columbia Themes in Philosophy, 
Social Criticism, and the Arts 


The Racial Discourses of 


Life Philosophy 
Négritude, Vitalism, and 
Modernity 

Donna V. Jones 
978-0-231-14548-0 - cloth - $40.00 
978-0-231-51860-4 - ebook - $19.99 
New Directions in Critical Theory 
Animalia Americana 
Animal Representations and 
Biopolitical Subjectivity 
Colleen Glenney Boggs 
978-0-231-16123-7 - paper - $29.50 
978-0-231-53194-8 - ebook - $23.99 
Thinking Animals 

Why Animal Studies Now? 
Kari Weil 

978-0-231-14809-2 - paper -$27.50 
978-0-231-51984-7 - ebook - $21.99 
Paleopoetics 

The Evolution of the Preliterate 
Imagination 

Christopher Collins 
978-0-231-16092-6 - cloth - $35.00 
978-0-231-53102-3 - ebook - $27.99 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
Gender, Genre, Parody 
Carolyn Williams 
978-0-231-14805-4 - paper -$25.00 
978-0-231-51966-3 - ebook - $19.99 
Gender and Culture series 

Our Savage Art 

Poetry and the Civil Tongue 
William Logan 
978-0-231-14732-3 - cloth - $29.50 
978-0-231-51961-8 - ebook - $18.99 
Prose of the World 
Modernism and the Banality 
of Empire 

Saikat Majumdar 
978-0-231-15694-3 - cloth -$40.00 
978-0-231-52767-5 - ebook -$31.99 
Why Jane Austen? 


Rachel Brownstein 
Paperback edition is coming 2/2013 
978-0-231-15391-1 - paper - $22.00 


Rewiring the Real 

In Conversation with 
William Gaddis, Richard 
Powers, Mark Danielewski, 
and Don DeLillo 


Mark C. Taylor 
978-0-231-16040-7 - cloth -$27.50 
978-0-231-53164-1 - ebook - $21.99 


Hospitality of the Matrix 
Philosophy, Biomedicine, and 
Culture 

Irina Aristarkhova 
978-0-231-15929-6 - paper - $29.50 
978-0-231-15928-9 - cloth - $89.50 


American Literature’s 
Aesthetic Dimensions 
Edited by Cindy Weinstein 
and Christopher Looby 
978-0-231-15617-2 - paper -$34.50 
978-0-231-52077-5 - ebook - $27.99 
Everyday Reading 


Poetry and Popular Culture 
in Modern America 


Mike Chasar 
978-0-231-15865-7 - paper - $27.50 
978-0-231-53077-4 - ebook - $21.99 
Double Agents 

Espionage, Literature, and 
Liminal Citizens 

Erin G. Carlston 
978-0-231-13673-0 - paper - $29.50 
978-0-231-51009-7 - ebook - $23.99 
Bright Wings 

An Illustrated Anthology of 
Poems About Birds 

Edited by Billy Collins 
Paintings by David Allen 
Sibley 

978-0-231-15087-3 - paper - $16.95 
Scotch Verdict 


The Real-Life Story 
that Inspired 
“The Children’s Hour” 


Lillian Faderman 
978-0-231-16325-5 - paper - $24.00 


Edinburgh University Press @ 
Romantic Literature and 


Postcolonial Studies 


Elizabeth Bohls 
978-0-7486-4199-4 - cloth - $105.00 
978-0-7486-4198-7 -paper - $32.50 
Poetic Language 

Theory and Practice from the 
Renaissance to the Present 
Tom Jones 

978-0-7486-5617-2 - cloth - $105.00 
978-0-7486-5616-5 - paper - $30.00 
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FILM AND MEDIA 
Hollywood's Copyright Wars 


From Edison to the Internet 


Peter Decherney 
978-0-231-15946-3 -cloth - $34.50 
978-0-231-50146-0 - ebook - $25.99 
Film and Culture Series 


American Showman 
Samuel “Roxy” Rothafel and 
the Birth of the Entertainment 
Industry, 1908-1935 

Ross Melnick 
978-0-231-15904-3 - cloth -$37.50 
978-0-231-50425-6 - ebook -$29.99 
Film and Culture Series 


Knock Me Up, 


Knock Me Down 

Images of Pregnancy in 
Hollywood Films 

Kelly Oliver 

978-0-231-16109-1 - paper -$26.50 
978-0-231-53070-5 - ebook -$20.99 





ROLAND BARTHES 


The Utopia of Film 
Cinema and Its Futures in 
Godard, Kluge, and Tahimik 
Christopher Pavsek 
978-0-231-16099-5 - paper -$29.50 
978-0-231-53081-1 -ebook -$23.99 
Film and Culture Series 
Electric Dreamland 
Amusement Parks, Movies, 
and American Modernity 
Lauren Rabinovitz 
978-0-231-15661-5 -paper - $27.50 
978-0-231-52721-7 -ebook - $22.99 
Film and Culture Series 


Moving Data 

The iPhone 

and the Future of Media 
Edited by Pelle Snickars 
and Patrick Vonderau 


978-0-231-15739-1- paper -$29.50 
978-0-231-50438-6 - ebook - $22.99 


ASIAN AND ARABIC LITERATURE / TRANSLATIONS 


Sinophone Studies 

A Critical Reader 

Edited by Shu-mei Shih, 
Chien-hsin Tsai, 

and Brian Bernards 
978-0-231-15751-3 - paper - $40.00 
978-0-231-52710-1 - ebook -$31.99 
Global Chinese Culture 


Atlas 


The Archaeology of an 
Imaginary City 

Dung Kai-cheung 

Translated by Dung Kai-cheung, 
Anders Hansson, 

and Bonnie S. McDougall 
978-0-231-16100-8 - cloth - $24.50 
978-0-231-50422-5 - ebook - $19.99 
Weatherhead Books on Asia 


Literature and Film in 
Cold War South Korea 


Freedom's Frontier 

Theodore Hughes 
978-0-231-15748-3 - cloth - $55.00 
978-0-231-50071-5 - ebook - $43.99 
Classical Arabic Stories 
An Anthology 

Edited by Salma Khadra_Jayyusi 
978-0-231-14923-5 - paper - $35.00 
978-0-231-52027-0 - ebook - $27.99 


Poetry of the Taliban 


Edited by 

Alex Strick van Linschoten 
and Felix Kuehn 

Preface by Faisal Devji 
978-0-231-70404-5 - cloth - $24.50 
978-0-231-80116-4 - ebook - $19.99 
Columbia/Hurst 


Where Film Meets 


Philosophy 

Godard, Resnais, and 
Experiments in Cinematic 
Thinking 

Hunter Vaughan 
978-0-231-16133-6 - paper -$29.50 
978-0-231-53082-8 - ebook - $23.99 
Film and Culture Series 

Media of Reason 

A Theory of Rationality 
Matthias Vogel 

Translated by Darrell Arnold 
978-0-231-15058-3 -clothr -$55.00 


978-0-231-52775-0 - ebook - $45.99 
New Directions in Critical Theory 


Under Suspicion 
A Phenomenology of Media 


Boris Groys 

Translated by Carsten Strathausen 
978-0-231-14618-0 - cloth - $50.00 
978-0-231-51849-9 - ebook - $39.99 
Columbia Themes in Philosophy, 
Social Criticism, and the Arts 


Eileen Chang 


Romancing Languages, 
Cultures and Genres 


Kam Louie 

978-988-808-379-4 - cloth - $60.00 
978-988-808-372-5 - paper - $25.00 
Hong Kong University Press 
Trees Without Wind 

A Novel 

Li Rui 

Translated by John Balcom 
978-0-231-16275-3 - paper -$22.50 
978-0-231-53104-7 - ebook - $18.99 
Weatherhead Books on Asia 
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Ndinburgh University Press @ 


Circulating Genius 


John Middleton Murry, 
Katherine Mansfield, 
and D. H. Lawrence 


Sydney Janet Kaplan 
978-0-7486-6486-3 - paper- $32.50 
Modernist Literature and 
Postcolonial Studies 


Rajeev Patke 
978-0-7486-3992-2 - cloth -$95.00 
978-0-7486-3993-9 - paper -$32.50 


The Edinburgh 
Companion to 
Twentieth-Century 
British and American 
War Literature 


Edited by Adam Piette and 
Mark Rawlinson 
978-0-7486-3874-1 - cloth -$240.00 


Kiku’s Prayer 

A Novel 

Endo Shisaku 

Translated by Van C. Gessel 
978-0-231-16282-1- cloth - $29.50 
978-0-231-53083-5 - ebook - $23.99 
Weatherhead Books on Asia 


Traditional Japanese 


Literature 


An Anthology, Beginnings to 
1600 / Abridged Edition 


Edited by Haruo Shirane 
978-0-231-15731-5 - paper - $35.00 
978-0-231-50453-9 - ebook - $27.99 
Translations from the Asian 
Classics 
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FIGURES OF 
INJUSTICE 
TN AMERICAN 
LITERATORE > 


ae 
BRIAN 
NORMAN 


What Cognitive Science Can Tel Us 
about Popular Culture 


New 


Getting Inside 
Your Head 

What Cognitive Science 
Can Tell Us about 
Popular Culture 

Lisa Zunshine 

$29.95 cloth 


Dead Women 
Talking 

Figures of Injustice in 
American Literature 


Brian Norman 
$45.00 cloth 


Writing Back 
American Expatriates 
Narratives of Return 


Susan Winnett 


Rethinking Theory 

Stephen G. Nichols and 
Victor E. Taylor, Series Editors 
$60.00 cloth 


! 


Imaginary Citizens 
Child Readers and the Limits 


of American Independence, 
1640-1868 


Courtney Weikle-Mills 
$55.00 cloth 


Miniecca me hod 





PROJECT MUSE'| books — 


Look for many of these and thousands of 
other titles at muse.jhu.edu 


Thinking without 
Thinking in the 
Victorian Novel 


Vanessa L. Ryan 
$55.00 cloth 


Clandestine 
Marriage 


Botany and Romantic 
Culture 


Theresa M. Kelley 
$55.00 cloth 


Justice, Dissent, 
and the Sublime 


Mark Canuel 
$49.95 cloth 


Wordsworth’s 
Ethics 


Adam Potkay 
$55.00 cloth 


Sympathetic 
Realism in 
Nineteenth-Century 
British Fiction 


Rae Greiner 
$60.00 cloth 


Monstrous 


Motherhood 


Eighteenth-Century 
Culture and the Ideology 
of Domesticity 


Marilyn Francus 
$55.00 cloth 


Portraiture and 
British Gothic 
Fiction 

The Rise of Picture 
Identification, 1764-1835 


Kamilla Elliott 
$60.00 cloth 





Matters of Fact 


in Jane Austen 


History, Location, 
and Celebrity 


Janine Barchas 
$45.00 cloth 


Literature and 
Architecture in 
Early Modern 
England 


Anne M. Myers 
$55.00 cloth 


Communities 
of Learned 
Experience 
Epistolary Medicine 
in the Renaissance 
Nancy G. Siraisi 


Singleton Center Books in 
Premodern Europe 


$45.00 cloth 


Deleuze, The 


Dark Precursor 
Dialectic, Structure, Being 


Eleanor Kaufman 
Rethinking Theory 

Stephen G. Nichols and 
Victor E. Taylor, Series Editors 
$60.00 cloth 


Opening day sale—40% off all books 


CONTEMPORARY 


LITERARY 
CULTURAL 


UGS SNIMMOK SNHOL FHL 


MICHAEL GRODEN, MARTIN KREISWIRTH 
aun IMRE SZEMAN 


Contemporary 
Literary and 


Cultural Theory 
The Johns Hopkins Guide 
edited by 

Michael Groden, 
Martin Kreiswirth, and 
Imre Szeman 

$45.00 paper 


The Selected 
Letters of 
Anthony Hecht 


Anthony Hecht 

edited with an introduction by 
Jonathan F. S. Post 

$35.00 cloth 


The Iliad 


Homer 

translated by Edward McCrorie 
with an introduction and 
notes by Erwin Cook 

Johns Hopkins New Translations 
from Antiquity 

$25.00 paper 


The View We’re 
Granted 


poems by Peter Filkins 


Johns Hopkins: Poetry and Fiction 
John T. Irwin, General Editor 


$19.95 paper 





Forthcoming 


Lyric Poetry by 
Women of the 
Italian Renaissance 
Virginia Cox 


The Myth of the 


Superhero 


Marco Arnaudo 
translated by Jamie Richards 


Paris, Capital of 
the Black Atlantic 


Literature, Modernity, 
and Diaspora 


edited by 
Jeremy Braddock and 
Jonathan P. Eburne 


A Modern Fiction Studies Book 
John Duvall, Series Editor 


The Practice of 
Satire in England, 
1658-1770 

Ashley Marshall 


Sounding Imperial 
Poetic Voice and the Politics 
of Empire, 1730-1820 


James Mulholland 


v 


WA esta yee 
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Comparison 
Theories, Approaches, Uses 


edited by Rita Felski and 
Susan Stanford Friedman 


Literature, 
Religion, and 

the Evolution of 
Culture, 1660-1780 
Howard D. Weinbrot 


Blake’s Agitation 
Criticism and the Emotions 
Steven Goldsmith 


Bloody Murder 
The Homicide Tradition 
in Children’s Literature 


Michelle Ann Abate 


Nightmare Alley 


Film Noir and the 
American Dream 


Mark Osteen 


Thrill of the Chaste 
The Allure of Amish 
Romance Novels 


Valerie Weaver-Zercher 





Elizabeth Singer 
Rowe and the 
Development of 
the English Novel 


Paula R. Backscheider 


In Late Light 


poems by Brian Swann 
Johns Hopkins: Poetry and Fiction 
John T. Irwin, General Editor 


Studies in 
Eighteenth-Century 
Culture 

Volume 42 


edited by Timothy Erwin 
and Michelle Burham 


Now in paperback 


Gilles Deleuze 
Cinema and Philosophy 


Paola Marrati 

translated by Alisa Hartz 
Parallax: Re-visions of Culture and 
Society 

Stephen G. Nichols, Gerald Prince, 
and Wendy Steiner, Series Editors 


$35.00 paper 
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Shakespeare 
Staging the World 
JONATHAN BATE and 


DORA THORNTON 
2012 304 pp. Hardback $39.95 


At the Violet Hour 
Modernism and Violence in 
England and Ireland 


SARAH COLE 
(Modernist Literature and Culture) 
2012 384 pp. Hardback $65.00 


Dive Deeper 

Journeys with Moby-Dick 
GEORGE COTKIN 

2012 320 pp. 29 ilus. 

Hardback $99.00 Paperback $18.95 


Literary Names 
Personal Names in English Literature 


ALASTAIR FOWLER 
2012 288 pp. Hardback $35.00 


Writing with Scissors 
American Scrapbooks from the Civil 


War to the Harlem Renaissance 


ELLEN GRUBER GARVEY 
2012 320 pp. 
Hardback $99.00 Paperback $29.95 


Charles Dickens’s Networks 
Public Transport and the Novel 


JONATHAN H. GROSSMAN 
2012 288 pp. Hardback $39.95 


Edmund Spenser 

A Life 

ANDREW HADFIELD 

2012 420 pp. Hardback $45.00 


A Journey Through 


American Literature 

KEVIN J. HAYES 

2012 240 pp. 

Hardback $74.00 Paperback $17.95 


On Literary Worlds 
ERIC HAYOT 
2012 208 pp. Hardback $27.95 


Andrew Marvell, Orphan of the 
Hurricane 
DEREK HIRST and 


STEVEN N. ZWICKER 
2012 220 pp. Hardback $99.00 


Critical Theory 
A Reader for Literary and 
Cultural Studies 


ROBERT DALE PARKER 
2012 896 pp. Paperback $49.95 


How to Do Things with Fictions 
JOSHUA LANDY 
2012 266 pp. Hardback $55.00 


Hawthorne’s Habitations 
A Literary Life 

ROBERT MILDER 

2012 336 pp. Hardback $39.95 


The Works of Alain Locke 
Edited by CHARLES MOLESWORTH 


Foreword by HENRY LOUIS GATES, JR. 
(Collected Black Writings) 
2012 624 pp. Hardback $45.00 


How to Interpret Literature 
Critical Theory for Literary and 
Cultural Studies 

SECOND EDITION 


ROBERT DALE PARKER 
2011 368 pp. Paperback $34.95 


Stewart Parker 

A Life 

MARILYNN RICHTARIK 
2012 408 pp. Hardback $55.00 


Shakespeare’s Common 
Prayers 

‘The Book of Common Prayer and 
the Elizabethan Age 


DANIEL SWIFT 
2012 304 pp. Hardback $27.95 


Shakespeare in America 
ALDEN T. VAUGHAN and 
VIRGINIA MASON VAUGHAN 
(Oxford Shakespeare Topics) 

2012 208 pp. 

Hardback $75.00 Paperback $27.95 





Vew in Paperback 





The Road to Monticello 
The Life and Mind of 
Thomas Jefferson 


KEVIN J. HAYES 
2012 752 pp. Paperback $24.95 


¢ Winner of the Society for 
Study of Southern Literature’s 
C. Hugh Holman Award « 
Becoming Faulkner 

The Art and Life of 

William Faulkner 


PHILIP WEINSTEIN 
2012 272 pp. Paperback $19.95 


Shakespeare, Sex, and Love 
STANLEY WELLS 
2012 304 pp. Paperback $17.95 














Oxford Handbooks 


The Oxford Handbook of 
Tudor Drama 
Edited by THOMAS BETTERIDGE 


and GREG WALKER 
2012 720 pp. Hardback $150.00 


The Oxford Handbook of 
Modern Irish Poetry 
Edited by FRAN BREARTON and 


ALAN GILLIS 
2012 680 pp. Hardback $150.00 


The Oxford Handbook of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles 
Edited by PAULINA KEWES, 
IAN W. ARCHER, and 


FELICITY HEAL 
2012 768 pp. Hardback $150.00 


The Oxford Handbook of 
Thomas Middleton 
Edited by GARY TAYLOR and 


TRISH THOMAS HENLEY 
2012 656 pp. Hardback $150.00 


New in Paperback 

The Oxford Handbook of 
Children’s Literature 
Edited by JULIA MICKENBERG 


and LYNNE VALLONE 
2012 608 pp. Paperback $50.00 








Visit Oxford AT BOOTHS 412 & 414 FOR DISCOUNTS ON THESE AND OTHER TITLES 


OXFORD 
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AVENUES OF ACCESS FROM OXFORD 


Journals and Online Products from Oxford 


OXFORD JOURNALS §& : — 
¢ American Literary History ae 
* Contemporary Women’s Writing 
* The Review of English Studies 

¢ Literary Imagination 

¢ Adaptation 


* Forum for Modern Language 
Studies 


¢ French Studies 
¢ French Studies Bulletin 


¢ ISLE: Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Literature and Environment 


ADAPTATION " 


° NEWLY LAUNCHED! - 


Oxford Scholarly Editions Online 
www.oxfordscholarlyeditions.com 

An interlinked connection of authoritative Oxford 
editions of major works from the humanities. 


» Stop by our booth on Saturday, January 5 at 
11 a.m. for a product demo. 


Oxford Handbooks Online 
www.oxfordhandbooks.com 


Oxford Handbooks Online in Literature and Linguistics 
bring together the world’s leading scholars to 
discuss and offer authoritative and engaging critical 
overviews of the state of scholarship in each field. 


Perse ela is ol 


» Stop by our booth on Saturday, January 5 at 3p.m. | ~ 
_ for a product demo. 
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Visit Oxford AT BOOTHS 412 & 414 FOR INFORMATION ON THESE AND OTHER PRODUCTS = 4B 
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All-American Boy 

By LARZER ZIFF 

Offering an intriguing new approach to 
American cultural history through one of 
its enduring icons, Larzer Ziff traces the 
rise and flourishing of an ideal type once 
represented by such figures as George 
Washington and Tom Sawyer - a type 
immensely popular before antiheroes 
like Holden Caulfield captured our imagination. 
Discovertne America, Mark Crispin Miller, Series Editor 
10 line drawings ¢ $20.00 hardcover 





Américo Paredes 

Culture and Critique 

By JOSE E. LIMON 

A rich critical study of the literary 
legacies bestowed by the late Américo 
Paredes (1915-1999), and the intellec- 
tual paths he created as a distinguished 
folklore scholar and one of the forebears 
of Mexican American Studies. 

JACK AND Doris SMOTHERS SERIES IN TEXAS History, LIFE, 
AND CULTURE 

$55.00 hardcover 





= Becoming a Bilingual Family 
Help Your Kids Learn Spanish 

(and Learn Spanish Yourself in the 
Process) 

By STEPHEN MARKS AND 

JEFFREY MARKS 

Unique among language study aids, this 
book gives English-speaking parents 
the tools to create a bilingual home and 
help their kids learn Spanish in their earliest years, when 
children are most receptive to learning languages. 
$24.95 paperback 





A Bit of Air 

By WALID TAHER 

TRANSLATED BY ANITA HUSEN 
Presenting a unique blend of poetry, vi- 
sual art, and architecture, this bilingual 
English-Arabic volume introduces the 
English-speaking world to an award- 
winning Egyptian author who is the 
vanguard of a new Arab literature. 
EMERGING VOICES FROM THE MIDDLE East, distributed 
for the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Texas at Austin 

$16.00 paperback 





Desert Passions 

Orientalism and Romance Novels 

By HSU-MING TEO 

Ranging from “high” literature to erotica 
and popular fiction, this pioneering 
cultural history explores the gendered 
societal and political purposes that have 
been served by tales of romance between 
Western women and Arab men. 

5 B&w photos and 5 drawings 

$60.00 hardcover 











A Journey Around Our 
America 

A Memoir on Cycling, Immigration, 
and the Latinoization of the U.S. 

By Louis G. MENDOZA 

With a discernment of the American char- 
acter that recalls Alexis de Tocqueville, 
this riveting account of the author's 8,500- 
mile bicycle journey around the United 
States offers a unique firsthand perspective on how Latino 
immigrants are changing the face of our country. 

THE WILLIAM AND BETTYE NOWLIN SERIES IN ART, HISTORY, 
AND CULTURE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

68 B&w photos and 4 maps 

$25.00 paperback, $55.00 hardcover 





The Plain in Flames 

By JUAN RULFO 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY 
ILAN STAVANS 

WITH HAROLD AUGENBRAUM 

This fresh, definitive translation of E/ 
llano en llamas-which restores two 
stories that were not included in the 
first English translation, The Burning 
Plain-introduces a new generation to one of Mexico's 
greatest writers of the twentieth century. 

Jor R. AND TERESA LOZANO LONG SERIES IN LATIN 
AMERICAN AND LATINO ART AND CULTURE. 

$19.95 paperback, $35.00 hardcover 





Psycho-Sexual 

Male Desire in Hitchcock, De Palma, 
Scorsese, and Friedkin 

By DAviID GREVEN 

Examining the intertextual reverbera- 
tions between canonical Hitchcock films 
and the New Hollywood of the 1970s, 
this revisionist reading challenges the re- 
ceived opinion of misogyny, racism, and 
homophobia presented in male desire featured in works by 
Hitchcock, De Palma, Scorsese, and Friedkin. 

21 B&w photos * $60.00 hardcover 


Winifred Sanford 

The Life and Times of a Texas Writer 
By Betty HOLLAND WIESEPAPE 

The first comprehensive biography of one 
of Texas's most important female writ- 
ers-made complete with examples of her 
work, excerpts from her private papers, 
and eighteen previously unpublished let- 
ters from her mentor, H.L. Mencken. 
SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS COLLECTION SERIES, the Wittliff 
Collections at Texas State University-San Marcos, Steven 
L. Davis, Editor 

9 B&W photos * $29.95 hardcover 


Read more about these books online. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS PRESS 


nV 


800.252.3206 | www.utexaspress.com 





_The Ohio State University Press 
www.ohiostatepress.org 800-621-2736 
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FEAR, 





LOATHING, 


VICTORIAN 


XENOPHOBIA 


| Eneays on 
The Hermaphrodite 


















German Writing, Fear, Loathing, and 


American Reading Victorian Xenophobia 
Women and the Import of Edited by Marlene Tromp, 
peor s0e 191 / Maria K. Bachman, and 
Tee Lynne Tatlock Heidi Kaufman 
|B $57.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1194-6 $69.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1195-3 


Radical Culture, 


raver Cana leer tate mii 


$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9295-2 $14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9296-9 

























Philosophies of Sex Exiles in the City 

Critical Essays on Hannah Arendt and Edward 
The Hermaphrodite W. Said in Counterpoint 
Edited by Renée Bergland William V. Spanos 

and Gary Williams $62.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1193-9 
$49.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1189-2 $14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9294-5 





$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9290-7 
The Madwoman and 


Literary Identification the Blindman 
from Charlotte Bronté to | Jane Eyre, Discourse, 

















as Disability 
pes Danearaes Edited by David Bolt, 
Laura Green Julia Miele Rodas, and 
: $54.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1199-1 Elizabeth J. Donaldson 
< $14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9300-3 $49.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1196-0 


Theory and Interpretation of Narrative $14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9297-6 
James Phelan, Peter J. Rabinowitz, and Lives 
Robyn Warhol, Series Editors Writing AIDS 

(Re) Conceptualizing the 
London, Radical Culture, |) /ndividual and Social Body in 








and the Making of the Spanish American Literature 
Dickensian Aesthetic Jodie Parys 
Sambudha Sen $55.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1204-2 


$14.95 CD_978-0-8142-9306-5 
$44.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1192-2 ene aaah 


$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9293-8 Ileana Rodriguez, Series Editor 


Booths 705-709 
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Characteristics of Games 


George Skaff Elias, Richard Garfield, 
and K, Robert Gutschera 

foreword by Eric Zimmerman 
drawings by Peter Whitley 


“Characteristics of Games is a meaningful 
contribution to the literature of games. 

It presents a system and dozens of 
examples of how to break out and analyze 
game mechanics. This book is an excellent 
step towards a fuller understanding of 
how and why games work’ 

— Jesse Schell, Carnegie Mellon 
University; CEO, Schell Games 

320 pp., 88 illus., $35 cloth 


Digital_Humanities 

Anne Burdick, Johanna Drucker, 

Peter Lunenfeld, Todd Presner, 

and Jeffrey Schnapp 
“Digital_Humanities is a perfect summa- 
tion of our exciting, turbulent moment 

in the history of learning, thinking, and 
research in the humanities (writ large). 
— Cathy N. Davidson, Co-Director, Ph.D. 
Lab in Digital Knowledge, Duke University; 
author of Now You See It: How Technology 
and Brain Science Will Transform Schools 
and Business for the 21st Century 

176 pp., $24.95 cloth 


Doing Psychoanalysis 
in Tehran 


Gohar Homayounpour 

foreword by Abbas Kiarostami 

“In Doing Psychoanalysis in Tehran Gohar 
Homayounpour puts Iran on the couch: 
through her eyes and ears the reader will 
discover an extraordinarily rich, complex, 
and sophisticated culture, inhabited by 
famous artists, passionate intellectuals, 
bored socialites, and even ordinary neu- 
rotics. This masterful book—beautifully 
written and eloquently narrated—will 
even fulfill the ultimate fantasy: to eaves- 
drop into the analyst's consulting room. 
— Rubén Gallo, author of Freud's Mexico 
160 pp., $19.95 cloth 


Borges and Memory 
Encounters with the Human Brain 
Rodrigo Quian Quiroga 

translated by Juan Pablo Fernandez 

A scientist's exploration of the working 
of memory begins with a story by Borges 
about a man who could not forget. 


224 pp., 34 illus., $24.95 cloth 


CELEBRATING 5O YEARS 


Realism after Modernism 
The Rehumanization of Art and Literature 
Devin Fore 

“With magisterial scholarship and pro- 
foundly original critical insights into the 
literature, the visual arts, and the philo- 
sophical anthropology of the interwar 
period, Devin Fore demonstrates that the 
rehumanizing of art (at once welcomed 
and lamented) was in fact a re-invention 
of the human, one in which human bod- 
ies are often shown as indistinguishable 
from the technical artifacts that surround 
them.’ — Leo Bersani, co-author of 
Intimacies; author of Is the Rectum a Grave?: 
and Other Essays 

An October Book + 416 pp., 52 illus., $34.95 cloth 


Speaking Code 
Coding as Aesthetic and Political Expression 


text by Geoff Cox 

code by Alex McLean 

foreword by Franco “Bifo" Berardi 

"Speaking Code beautifully folds speech 
and language, politics, art, and labor into 
an inspiring analysis.’ — Jussi Parikka, au- 
thor of Digital Contagions; Reader in Media 
& Design at Winchester School of Art, UK 
Software Studies series » 168 pp., 21 illus., $25 cloth 


10 PRINT 
CHRS$(205.5+RND(1));: 
GOTO 10 


Nick Montfort, Patsy Baudoin, 

John Bell, lan Bogost, Jeremy Douglass, 
Mark C. Marino, Michael Mateas, 

Casey Reas, Mark Sample, 

and Noah Vawter 


“10 Print is a creative adventure in reading 
source code as a technical object and 
cultural icon, as well as a window onto 
the ways in which technical and artistic 
practices mingle. Wildly imaginative and 
boldly collaborative, it sets a high bar for 
the emerging field of critical code studies. 
— N. Katherine Hayles, author of How We 
Think: Digital Media and Contemporary 
Technogenesis; Professor of Literature, 
Duke University 


Software Studies series - 304 pp., 69 illus., $30 cloth 


Evil Media 
Matthew Fuller and Andrew Goffey 


A philosophical manual of media power 
for the network age. 


232 pp., $34 cloth 


Gilbert Simondon 
and the Philosophy of the 
Transindividual 


Muriel Combes 

translated with preface and afterword by 
Thomas LaMarre 

An accessible yet rigorous introduction to 
the influential French philosopher Gilbert 
Simondon’s philosophy of individuation. 
Technologies of Lived Abstraction series + 168 pp., $27 cloth 


The Cosmetic Gaze 


Body Modification and the Construction 
of Beauty 

Bernadette Wegenstein 

"This is an important contribution to de- 
bates about choice, personal freedom and 
identity in the late capitalist marketplace 
of bodily forms and norms.’ 

— Joanna Zylinska, Reader in New 
Media and Communications, Goldsmiths, 
University of London 

248 pp., 63 illus., $32 cloth 


Inter/vention 
Free Play in the Age of Electracy 


Jan Rune Holmevik 
foreword by Gregory Ulmer 
afterword by lan Bogost 


“Inter/vention is a masterful exploration of 
the roots and contemporary condition of 
digital culture. Each of the central chap- 
ters offers a clear and convincing historical 
or experiential account of one aspect of 
our digital culture today.’ — Jay David 
Bolter, Digital Media Program, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 

216 pp., 5 illus., $28 cloth 


The Demon of Writing 


Powers and Failures of Cao. 


Ben Kafka : 


“With elegance and poise, Ben Kafka 


blends the erudition of a masterful 


historian of the French Revolution with 


the rigors of a materialist who knows 
concepts depend on their circulation and 
the sophistication of a psychoanalyst who. 
understands the psychic implications of 


_worldly transformation’ — Samuel Moyn,. i 


Columbia University, author of The last 
Utopia: Human Rights in History i 
Distributed for Zone Books + 232 pp., 9 illus., $28.95 doth 


tlt The MIT Press To order call 800-405-1619 + http://mitpress.mit.edu - Visit our e-books store: http://mitpress-ebooks.mit.edu 
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Derrida 
Benoit Peeters 


“A compelling narrative that sheds light on all aspects of Derrida’s remarkable career” — Jonathan Culler, Cornell University 
Now available | Cloth | 700 pages | 978-0-7456-5615-1 | $35 


You Must Change Your Life 
Jean-Claude Sloterdijk 


“A genuinely 21st-century approach to the problem of life-formation...this book opens up new ways of thinking about life after 
humanism.” — Claire Colebrook, Pennsylvania State University 
January | Cloth | 439 pages | 978-0-7456-4921-4 | $35 


Remembering Katyn 

Memory Wars in Eastern Europe 

Alexander Etkind, Rory Finnin et al. 

“A rare example of collective scholarship that manages to move around the furniture in an entire field, that of memory studies... 
Essential reading for all students in the social sciences and humanities” — Jay Winter, Yale University 

Now available | Paper! 200 pages | 978-0-7456-5577-7 | $22.95 


Cardenio between Cervantes and Shakespeare 

The Story of a Lost Play 

Roger Chartier 

“An essential case study of the pleasures and perils of cultural mobility” - Stephen Greenblatt, Harvard University 
December! Paper | 256 pages | 978-0-7456-6185-8 | $24.95 


The Colors of our Memories 

Michel Pastoureau 

A personal reflection on the meaning of color from a renowned historian 
Now available | Cloth | 216 pages | 978-0-7456-5571-0 | $25 


Encounters 
Conversations on Life and Writing 
Héléne Cixous 


In a wide-ranging discussion, a celebrated writer reveals her creative method. 
November | Paper | 224 pages | 978-0-7456-5387-7 | $19.95 


Feelings and Moods 


Christophe André 
“A heartfelt encounter with the ubiquity and complexity of emotional life” —- Zindel Segal, University of Toronto 
December | Paper | 300 pages | 978-0-7456-5188-0 | $24.95 


polity 


Cambridge | Oxford | Boston 
www.politybooks.com 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA oF 


woere POETRY & 


New from Princeton 


The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 

and Poetics 

Fourth Edition 

Roland Greene, editor in chief 
Stephen Cushman, 

general editor 


Clare Cavanagh, Jahan Ramazani 
& Paul Rouzer, associate editors 


Paper $49.50 


Mute Poetry, 
Speaking Pictures 
Leonard Barkan 
Essays in the Arts 

Cloth $22.95 


Jim and Jap Crow 

A Cultural History of 1940s 
Interracial America 
Matthew M. Briones 
Cloth $39.50 


The Paradox of Love 
Pascal Bruckner 


Translated by Steven Rendall 
and with an afterword by 
Richard Golsan 

Cloth $29.95 


The Fairies Return 
Or, New Tales for Old 
Compiled by Peter Davies 


Edited and with an introduction 
by Maria Tatar 

Oddly Modern Fairy Tales 

Jack Zipes, Series Editor 


Cloth $24.95 


College 
What It Was, Is, and Should Be 


Andrew Delbanco 
Cloth $24.95 


The Two Yvonnes 
Poems 


Jessica Greenbaum 
Princeton Series of Contemporary Poets 
Paul Muldoon, Series Editor 


Paper $12.95 


The Book of Genesis 
A Biography 
Ronald Hendel 


Lives of Great Religious Books 
Cloth $24.95 . 


After Art 
David Joselit 


POINT: Essays on Architecture 
Sarah Whiting, Series Editor 


Cloth $19.95 


The Rise and Fall of Meter 
Poetry and English National 
Culture, 1860-1930 


Meredith Martin 
Paper $35.00 


How to Do Things with 
Books in Victorian Britain 
Leah Price 

Cloth $29.95 


Heart Beats 
Everyday Life and the 
Memorized Poem 
Catherine Robson 
Cloth $45.00 


Archives of Authority 
Empire, Culture, and the 
Cold War 


Andrew N. Rubin 


Translation/Transnation 


New in Paper 


Winner of the 2012 Barbara and George 
Perkins Prize, International Society for the 
Study of Narrative 

Winner of the 2010-2011 Louis Gottschalk 
Prize, American Society for Eighteenth- 
Century Studies 

Second Runner-Up, 2011 Harry Levin 

Prize, American Comparative Literature 
Association 


The Novel and the Sea 
Margaret Cohen 


Translation/Transnation 
Emily Apter, Series Editor 


Paper $24.95 


Dostoevsky 
A Writer in His Time 
Joseph Frank 


With a new preface by the author 
and edited by Mary Petrusewicz 


Paper $24.95 


The Joy of Secularism 
11 Essays for How We 
Live Now 

Edited by George Levine 
Paper $24.95 


New Impressions of Africa 
Raymond Roussel 


Translated & introduced by 
Mark Ford 

Facing Pages 

Nicholas Jenkins, Series Editor 
Paper $14.95 


Forthcoming 


Italo Calvino 
Letters 1941-1985 
Italo Calvino 


Edited & with an introduction by 
Michael Wood and translated by 
Martin McLaughlin 


Emily Apter, Series Editor 
Cloth $39.50 


Cet Cloth $39.50 
Tale Allegory 


The Theory of a 


Ss a 


Symbolic Mode 

Angus Fletcher 

With a foreword by Harold Bloom 
and a new afterword by the author 
Paper $35.00 


The Irresistible Fairy Tale 


The Cultural and Social History 
of a Genre 


Jack Zipes 
Cloth $29.95 


iE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Glossary of Chickens 
Poems 


Gary J. Whitehead 


Princeton Series of Contemporary Poets 
Paul Muldoon, Series Editor 


Paper $12.95 


Booth 508-510 


20% Conference Discount 














Fundamentos de fonética y fonologia espanola 
Manual practico de espafiol como lengua extranjera 
Nivel: Avanzado 


Eva Nunez Méndez, Portland State University 


El objetivo principal de este volumen reside en facilitar a los estudiantes anglohablantes la pronunciacion del espaiiol en todas sus 
variedades dialectales y prepararlos para entender este idioma con la diversidad de sus acentos. En segundo lugar, se pretende que 
el lector aprenda rasgos fundamentales de la fonética y la fonologia espafiola y pueda reconocer, identificar y reproducir sonidos 
propios del espafiol. 

El libro esta dividido en nueve capitulos, siendo el ultimo enteramente de practica con ejercicios de pronunciacidn. Esta escrito 
enespafiol y los simbolos fonéticos se corresponden con los del AFI (alfabeto fonético internacional) en su mayoria. 
Fundamentos de fonética y fonologia espanola contiene teoria, ejercicios de pronunciacion y transcripcién y cada capitulo 
termina con la seccion de “Comparaciones” donde el lector puede encontrar las diferencias mas destacadas entre la fonética y la 
pronunciacion del espafiol y la del inglés. Al final, se incluyen un glosario con los términos técnicos utilizados, una bibliografia 
basica para el estudio de la fonética y la fonologia de la lengua espafiola y un apéndice con los simbolos vocalicos y consonanticos, 
asi como los alfabetos del AFI y de la RFE (Revista de Filologia Espafiola). 


ISBN 978 3 86288 357 8. LINCOM Coursebooks in Linguistics 13. 138pp. USD 67.80. 2012 (2nd edition). 


Intersexion 
Langues romanes, langues et genre 


Fabienne H. Baider & Daniel Elmiger (éd.), Université de Chypre 
Avec la collaboration de Julie Abbou 


Le domaine de recherche qui se situe a la croisée entre le langage et le genre est particuli¢érement fécond : non seulement parce qu'il 
permet d'explorer les differents « genres » qui s'avérent pertinents dans l'étude des relations sociales exprimées par la parole (genre 
grammatical, sexe et genre social des personnes intervenant dans la prise de parole ou dont il est question dans un texte, etc.), mais 
aussi parce qu'il met en lumiére les multiples relations de pouvoir qui se traduisent a travers le langage. 

Le présent ouvrage réunit treize contributions qui illustrent l'état actuel de la recherche dans ce domaine en plein essor.Les 
études se focalisent sur l'émergence des catégories langagiéres, sur leur emploi et sur leurs enjeux sociaux, toujours dans une 
perspective linguistique. Elles sont menées a partir de méthodologies relevant de l'analyse conversationnelle, de l'analyse de 
discours ou de l'analyse sociolinguistique. Les corpus travaillés sont trés divers : ceuvres littéraires, résultats de sondage littéraires, 
textes administratifs et institutionnels ou conversations au travail. Sont soulignées les questions qui restent ouvertes,o?rant ainsi 
de nouvelles perspectives de recherches. L'ouvrage se divise en trois parties. La premiere, intitulée « Langue », « genre » et « sexe 
», porte un regard critique sur les opérations langagiéres dé?nitoires des concepts « genre » et « sexe » ; la deuxieme Sexe, genre et 
lexique met en évidence les enjeux sociaux sous-jacents 4 l'emploi ou au non-emploi de certaines catégories lexicales ; en?n la 
derniére section,Le genre dans l'analyse discursive, étudie l'émergence des catégories a partir des pratiques discursives 
quotidiennes. 


ISBN 978 3 86288 320 2. LINCOM Studies in Sociolinguistics 12. 186pp. USD 74.60. 2012. 


Developing global citizenship competence in English Studies: A 
proposal of activities 


Diego Rascon Moreno, Francisco Javier Diaz Pérez, Maria Belén Diez Bedmar 
& Paola Garcia Ramirez, Universidad de Jaén 


The Dublin descriptors include the students! “ability to integrate knowledge and handle complexity, and formulate judgements 
with incomplete or limited information, but that include reflecting on social and ethical responsibilities linked to the application of 
their knowledge and judgements”. Related to this ability, the inclusion of generic global citizenship competence is considered 
essential in any type of degree. 

The purpose of this CD is to offer a bank of activities or materials focusing on the inclusion of that competence and, 
consequently, on the teaching of global issues in English Studies degrees. The main objectives of global citizenship competence 
could be formulated as follows: 1. To be educated in certain essential values for any human being and responsible citizen. 2. To 
acquire or reinforce critical thinking. 3. To become involved in collaborative work as well as in autonomous learning. 4. To 
become aware of the inequalities between the North and the South and of the injustices in the world. 5. To reflect upon each 
individual's responsibility and action possibilities. 

Taking what has been said above into consideration, the activities focus on global issues such as world hunger and poverty, the 
Millennium Development Goals, environmental issues, health issues, Fair Trade, gender equality, human rights, racism, peace 
education, cultural and ethnic diversity, LGTB rights, or respect for minorities. The organization of the CD has been determined by 
types of courses or subjects (Use of English, Linguistics, Postcolonial Literature and Translation). 


ISBN 978 3 86288 361 5. LINCOM Digital Language Library 03. 1 CD. USD 34.40. 2012. 


webshop: www.lincom.eu 





LINCOM GmbH 
LINCOM EUROPA Gmunder Str. 35, D-81379 Muenchen 
| : ——- FAX +49 89 6226 9404 
academic publications LINCOM.EUROPA@t-online.de 
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Giannina 
Brascn 


Giannina Braschi is the author of UNITED STATES OF BANANA, YO-YO BOING! and EMPIRE 
OF DREAMS. Her cutting-edge work dramatizes the trials and triumphs of the American 
immigrant. With a Ph.D. from SUNY-Stony Brook, she has taught at Rutgers, Queens, and 
Colgate Universities and has received honors from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
New York Foundation for the Arts, El Diario, PEN American Center, Ford Foundation, Danforth 
Scholarship, Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquena, and The Reed Foundation. 


Events: Saturday, January 5 


503. Giannina Braschi’s United States of Banana: Revolutionary in Subject and Form 
12:00 noon—1:15 p.m., Back Bay C, Sheraton 

A special session featuring Arnaldo Cruz-Malavé (Fordham), Maritza Stanchich (U. of Puerto 
Rico), and Cristina Garrigds (Universidad de Leon). 


658. Giannina Braschi: United States of Banana, A Dramatic Reading 

7:00-8:15 p.m., 206, Hynes 

Giannina Braschi debuts dramatic scenes from her explosive new book in English, United 
States of Banana. 


Available at 


amazoncony 
ee 





Rediscover The Library of America 
at Penguin Booths 209/211/213 


The Little House Books 
The Library of America Collection 
Caroline Fraser, editor 





Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House books are both a much- 
loved masterwork of children’s literature and a vivid firsthand 
narrative of an epoch in the settling of America. Now, in a 
deluxe two-volume collector’s edition that celebrates Wilder as 
a distinctive and vital voice in the canon of American litera- 
ture, The Library of America presents all eight Little House 
novels and the posthumous novella The First Four Years, plus 
several rare pieces in which Wilder reflects on her life and art. 


1512 pages * $75 boxed set * #229 & #230 (ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY) 





Jack Kerouac 
Collected Poems 
Mariléne Phipps-Kettlewell, editor 

A landmark edition gathering for the first time all Kerouac’s major poetic works— 
Mexico City Blues, The Scripture of the Golden Eternity, Book of Blues, Pomes All 


Sizes, Old Angel Midnight, Desolation Pops, Book of Haikus—along with a rich 
assortment of his uncollected poems, six published here for the first time. 


“Jack Kerouac has one of the most sophisticated ears in twentieth-century literature. As 
the inventor of the Beat Generation, he wrote poetry that cuts through generations to the 
continuous present.” —Anne Waldman 


792 pages ¢ $35 cloth * #231 





American Science Fiction eri 
Nine Classic Novels of the 1950s SCIENCE 
Gary K. Wolfe, editor 7° FICTION 


(tts an Neb eaes 


frit 19508 
This two-volume anthology of the golden age of the science fiction 
novel includes genre-defining works by Robert A. Heinlein, Richard 
Matheson, James Blish, and Alfred Bester. Its mindbending themes 
range from time travel (Fritz Leiber’s The Big Time) to post-apoca- 
lyptic survival (Leigh Brackett’s The Long Tomorrow), from a future 
dominated by advertising (Pohl and Kornbluth’s The Space 
Merchants) to the perils of identity in a technological age (Theodore 
Sturgeon’s More Than Human and Algis Budrys’s Who?). 


Pe 


1680 pages @ $70 boxed set * #227 & #228 (ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY) 





ee by ine Library of America “Here's the heart of the heart of where those who take 


* 
Sc Classic Writers. Classic Books. American science fiction seriously would want to begin.” 
www.loa.org Distributed by Penguin Group (USA), Inc. —Jonathan Lethem 
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Bucknell 


UNIVERSITY 


Excitable Imaginations: Eroticism 
and Reading in Britain, 1660-1760 
Kathleen Lubey 

$85.00 


Reading 1759: Literary Culture in 
Mid-Eighteenth-Century Britain 
and France 

Shaun Regan, ed. 

$75.00 


Encountering China: Early Modern 
European Responses 

Rachana Sachdev and Qinjun Li, eds. 
$75.00 ($34.95 paperback) 


The Complicity of Friends: How 
George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, and 
John Hughlings-Jackson Encoded 
Herbert Spencer’s Secret 

Martin Raitiere 

$95.00 


Fiction and the Philosophy of 
Happiness: Ethical Inquiries in 
the Age of Enlightenment 
Brian Michael Norton 

$65.00 


Performing Authorship in 
Eighteenth-Century English 
Periodicals 

Manushag N. Powell 

$85.00 


John Galt: Observations and 
Conjectures on Literature, 
History, and Society 

Regina Hewitt, ed. 

$35.00 


Visit us at booths 300 & 302 





The French Revolution Debate and 
the British Novel 1790-1814: The 
Struggle for History’s Authority 
Morgan Rooney 

$85.00 


Textual Studies and the Enlarged 
Eighteenth Century: Precision 
as Profusion 


Kevin L. Cope and Robert C. Leitz Ill, eds. 


$80.00 


Barcelona and Madrid: Social 
Networks of the Avant-Garde 
Aranzazu Ascunce 

$75.00 


The Cultural Politics of Twentieth- 
Century Spanish Theater: 
Representing the Auto Sacramental 
Carey Kasten 

$80.00 


Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones: 
Illuminating Gender and Nation 
Elisa Sampson Vera Tudela 
$65.00 


Charlotte Lennox: Correspondence 
and Miscellaneous Documents 
Norbert Schiirer, ed. 

$100.00 


Feminism and the Politics of 
Travel after the Enlightenment 
Yaél Schlick 

$70.00 


The Family, Marriage, and 
Radicalism in British Women’s 
Novels of the 1790s: Public 
Affection and Private Affliction 
Jennifer Golightly 

$65.00 


Bucknell University Press ¢ www.bucknell.edu/UniversityPress 





Modern Antiques: The Material 
Past in England, 1660-1780 
Barrett Kalter 

$80.00 


New Lenses For Lorca: 
Literature, Art, and Science 
in the Edad de plata 

Cecelia Cavanaugh 

$65.00 


John Neal and Nineteenth-Century 
American Literature and Culture 
Edward Watts and David J. 

Carlson, eds. 

$85.00 


A Race Of Female Patriots: 
Women and Public Spirit on the 
British Stage, 1688-1745 

Brett Wilson 

$85.00 


Constructing Spain: The Re- 
imagination of Space and Place 
in Fiction and Film, 1953-2003 
Nathan Richardson 

$85.00 


Writing Teresa: The Saint from 
Avila at the fin-de-siglo 

Denise DuPont 

$85.00 


Lycoming College, 1812-2012: 
On the Frontiers of American 
Education 

John F. Piper 

$50.00 


To order: The Rowman & Littlefield Publishing Group, Inc. ¢ 800-462-6420 ¢ www.rowman.com 


PLOTTING JUSTICE 
Narrative Ethics 
Literary Culture 


Positive Pollutions 
ee and Cultural Toxins 
eT Waste and Contamination in 
STs ; Contemporary U.S. Ethnic Literatures 
. JOHN BLAIR GAMBER 
$50.00 hardcover 
POSTWESTERN HORIZONS SERIES 


an 
after 9/11 


The Complete Letters of 
Henry James, 1876-1878 
oe Volume 1 
Plotting Justice HENRY JAMES 
7 Narrative Ethics and Literary Culture after 9/11 Edited by Pierre A. Walker and Greg W. Zacharias 
GEORGIANA BANITA Introduction by Martha Banta 
$60.00 hardcover $95.00 hardcover 


° ° THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES SERIES 
Tragically Speaking 

On the Use and Abuse of Theory for Life Screening Integration 

KALLIOPI NIKOLOPOULOU Recasting Maghrebi Immigration 

$45.00 paperback in Contemporary France 

SYMPLOKE STUDIES IN Edited and with an introduction by 


CONTEMPORARY THEORY SERIES ; d 
Sylvie Durmelat and Vinay Swamy 


A Thrilling Narrative go> sapepesvack 
of Indian Captivity 
Dispatches from the Dakota War AVAILABLE SPRING 2013 





MARY BUTLER RENVILLE 

Edited by Carrie Reber Zeman and Enjoying What We Don’t Have 
Kathryn Zabelle Derounian-Stodola The Political Project of Psychoanalysis 
Foreward by Gwen N. Westerman TODD MCGOWAN 


$60.00 hardcover $45.00 paperback 
SYMPLOKE STUDIES IN 


The Song of the Lark CONTEMPORARY THEORY SERIES 


ee a Finding the Woman Who Didn’t Exist 
istorical Essay and Explanatory t 3 ‘séled’ 

Notes by Ann Moseley The Curious Life of Giséle d’Estoc 

Textual Essay and Editing by Kari A. Ronning MELANIE C. HAWTHORNE 

$75.00 hardcover $35.00 hardcover 


WILLA CATHER SCHOLARLY EDITION SERIES POSTWESTERN HORIZONS SERIES 


Tiny Surrealism Surrealist Ghostliness 
Salvador Dalf and the Aesthetics of the Small KATHARINE CONLEY 


ROGER ROTHMAN $55-00 hardcover 
$60.00 hardcover 


Purchase on our website using dicount code 6MLA13 to receive 
a 25% discount on your order! OFFER EXPIRES FEBRUARY 15, 2013 


We Ner i VenEe Rh OuuL ert Ys! (Olek ! 
WWW.NEBRASKAPRESS.UNL.EDU 


NE BRAS KA Rak Be Sas 800-848-6224 + publishers of Bison Books 
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NEW from GEORGIA | 30% DISCOUNT | BOOTH 427 B 
















mS 


The Art and Life of The Empire Abroad Latining America Applesand Ashes Reading for Eudora Welty, 
Clarence Major and the Empire Black-Brown Literature, the Body Whiteness, 
Keith E.Byerman atHome Passages andthe — Nationalism, and the The Recalcitrant and Race 
$34.95 hardcover African American Coloring of Latinofa Confederate States Materiality of Edited by 

Literature and the — Studies of America Southern Fiction, Harriet Pollack 

Era of Overseas Claudia Milian Coleman Hutchison 1893-1985 $24.95 paperback 

Expansion $24.95 paperback $24.95 paperback = Jay Watson 

John Cullen TA eNEW (| $26.95 paperback 

Gruesser A Ny Ee ( 

$22.95 paperback ANTM Ra SOUTHERN 

Sal 


Pera 
SUN ay 
Blas! 


iy 
He 





Thoreauvian Remembering Moses, Jesus,and Buried Lives The Bioregional 
Modernities Medgar Evers the Trickster inthe — Incarcerated in Imagination 
Transatlantic Writing the Long Evangelical South = Early America Literature, Ecology, 
Conversations onan Civil Rights Paul Harvey Edited by Michele — and Place 
American Icon Movement $28.95 hardcover Lise Tarter and Edited by Tom 
Edited by Francois Minrose Gwin Mercer University Richard Bell Lynch, Cheryll 
Specq, Laura $22.95 paperback Lamar Memorial $24.95 paperback Glotfelty, and Karla 


Dassow Walls, and 


Michel Granger 


Mercer University 
Lamar Memorial 


Lectures 


Armbruster 
$24.95 paperback 









PO a Ree A Co aL 





Lectures 


$24.95 paperback 


LE Rene 


Pauline E. Hopkins 


THE MEE AND LETTERS Ol 
PHILIP OUAQUI 


THE FIRST APRICAN: 


ANGIGAN MISStONARY 





HEN WA LUERGER 





oat fn 





Pauline E. Margaret Fuller, The Life and This Compost _ The Life of Identifying The Ambivalent 
Hopkins Wandering Letters of Philip Ecological Samuel Johnson, Marks Art of Katherine 
A Literary Pilgrim Quaque, the Imperative in LL.D. Race, Gender, Anne Porter 
Biography Meg McGavran ot ees American Poetry Sir John Hawkins and the Mary Titus 
Hanna Wallinger Murray Minicae Jed Rasula Edited by Marked Body $24.95 
$24.95 $26.95 Edited ben $24.95 O MBrack, Jr. in Nineteenth- 

Vincent ‘RACE! $28.95 Century America 

ore {asta Jennifer Putzi 

an 11708°1900 j 

TyM.Reese a 

$24.95 


UNEVER ST Yo of GEORG 


A. 2P2ReEsS:S WWW.UGAPRESS.ORG 
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COMICS VERSUS ART 
by Bart Beaty 


‘An absolutely terrific book. Beaty has 


comics... A work of great sophistication, 


previously understood.’ 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 
Memory, Culture, Identity 

edited by Irena R. Makaryk and 
Marissa McHugh 


Santee 0” Shakespeare during this historical 
TRUM en Cwm period... Shakespeare and the Second 
ale World War may well become a standard 
reference volume.’ 


Bell ec a Designs and Trials in Paradise Lost 
at IN ‘ 
: by Raymond B. Waddington 


and from political to philosophical. 


ITS KNOCK-KNEED TRIPOD 
Reflections of Cinema in Early Twentieth- 
Century Italy 

by Michael Syrimis 


Michael Syrimis traces the encounter of 


unravels vibrant new perspectives on the 
country's early twentieth-century culture. 





For these and other great titles visit us in 
booth # 522B at the MLA Book Fair 
or online: utppublishing.com 


NEW FROM UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


produced a striking institutional history of 


providing a broader, more nuanced sense 
of comics as a cultural form than we have 


Scott Bukatman, Stanford University 
9781442612044 | $29.95 





(Middleton & Rowley 


‘There is no other book which concentrates 


Ton Hoenselaars, University of Utrecht 
9781442644021 | $65.00 


LOOKING INTO PROVIDENCES 


What is the role of providence in Paradise 
Lost? Raymond Waddington explores how 
providentialism infiltrates various kinds of 
discourse, ranging from military to medical, 


9781442643420 | $65.00 





THE GREAT BLACK SPIDER ON 


Italy's writers with cinema, and in doing so 





9781442644014 | $80.00 







































DIRECTIONS HOME 


Approaches to African-Canadian Literature 
by George Elliott Clarke 


Directions Home is the most comprehensive 
analysis of African-Canadian texts and 
writers to date. Clarke explores the beautiful 
complexities and haunting conundrums of 
African-Canadian literature and the socio- 
cultural traditions of the African Diaspora. 


9780802094254 | $39.95 





MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY 
Forms of Collaboration in the Jacobean 
| Playhouse 

by David Nicol 


‘A novel perspective on collaboration and 
how it worked on many levels, thus providing 
more well-rounded and complex view of these 
playwrights’ work than we generally see.’ 
Suzanne Westfall, Lafayette College 
9781442643703 | $50.00 


MILTON AND QUESTIONS OF 

HISTORY 

Essays by Canadians Past and Present 

edited by Feisal G. Mohamed and 

Mary Nyquist 

‘A thought-provoking volume, from its 

intellectually stimulating introduction through 

to its stunning, tour-de-force afterword.’ 
Rachel Trubowitz, University of New Hampshire 

9781442643925 | $80.00 





LAW AND HISTORY IN 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE 
by Susan Byrne 
In this illuminating study, Susan Byrne 
illustrates how Cervantes’ art highlighted the 
inconsistencies of juridical-historical texts and 
practice, as well as anticipated the ultimate 
resolution of their paradoxes. 

9781442645271 | $55.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Advancing Knowledge 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 


The Wire 

Race, Class, and Genre 

EDITED BY LIAM KENNEDY AND 
STEPHEN SHAPIRO 


American Newspaper Comics 
An Encyclopedic Reference 
ALLAN HOLTZ 


Acting in Real Time 
PAUL BINNERTS 


Acts of Gaiety 

LGBT Performance and the 
Politics of Pleasure 

SARA WARNER 


Architecture and 
Modern Literature 
DAVID SPURR 


Are We There Yet? 
Virtual Travel and Victorian Realism 
ALISON BYERLY 


Between the Middle East and 
the Americas 

The Cultural Politics of Diaspora 
EVELYN AZEEZA ALSULTANY AND 
ELLA HABIBA SHOHAT, EDITORS 


Blood Libel 

The Ritual Murder Accusation at 
the Limit of Jewish History 
HANNAH R. JOHNSON 


Culture in the Anteroom 

The Legacies of Siegfried Kracauer 
EDITED BY GERD GEMUNDEN 
AND JOHANNES VON MOLTKE 
Dividing Lines 

Class Anxiety and 

Postbellum Black Fiction 

ANDREA N. WILLIAMS 


Harold Pinter 
The Theatre of Power 
ROBERT GORDON 


www.press.umich.edu 


The Myopia and Other Plays 
by David Greenspan 

EDITED AND WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY 

MARC ROBINSON 





Ecoambiguity 
Environmental Crises and 
East Asian Literatures 
KAREN LAURA THORNBER 


A Hundred Himalayas 
Essays on Life and Literature 
SYDNEY LEA 


Industry and the 

Creative Mind 

The Eccentric Writer in American 
Literature and Entertainment, 
1790-1860 

SANDRA TOMC 


Jean Valentine 

This-World Company 
KAZIM ALI AND JOHN 
HOPPENTHALER, EDITORS 


Lives in Play 

Autobiography and Biography on 
the Feminist Stage 

RYAN CLAYCOMB 


The Magellan Fallacy 
Globalization and the Emergence 
of Asian and African Literature in 
Spanish 

ADAM LIFSHEY 


Music Is My Life 

Louis Armstrong, Autobiography, 
and American Jazz 

DANIEL STEIN 


The Neuroscientific Turn 
Transdisciplinarity in the 

Age of the Brain 

MELISSA M. LITTLEFIELD AND 
JENELL M. JOHNSON, EDITORS 


PLEASE VISIT BOOTH #422 e 


i 

iil 
New York-Paris 
Whitman, Baudelaire, 


and the Hybrid City 
LAURE KATSAROS 


Nothing Happened 
Charlotte Salomon and an 
Archive of Suicide 

DARCY C. BUERKLE 


Page to Stage 
The Craft of Adaptation 
VINCENT MURPHY 


Paul Robeson and the Cold 
War Performance Complex 
Race, Madness, Activism 
TONY PERUCCI 


Performing Queer Latinidad 
Dance, Sexuality, Politics 
RAMON H. RIVERA-SERVERA 


Publishing Blackness 
Textual Constructions of 
Race Since 1850 

GEORGE HUTCHINSON AND 
JOHN K. YOUNG, EDITORS 


Sounding Like a No-No 
Queer Sounds and Eccentric 
Acts in the Post-Soul Era 
FRANCESCA T. ROYSTER 


Spectacles of Reform 
Theater and Activism in 
Nineteenth-Century America 
AMY E. HUGHES 


Strung Together 

The Cultural Currency of String 
Theory as a Scientific Imaginary 
SEAN MILLER 


DOOM 
Scarydarkfast 
DANIEL PINCHBECK 





SVL KOU be 


Resina, Joan Ramon; — = 
EN teacclivaWMlllelan Cres) STN ATU Tie : Meeanena TEVA AUM CII p 
Le CeMeL TOON ROL NAUReO Nia vtn 
PMSA MOM @ ULI Cilite iM esa 
epistemological and artistic 
implications of the modern 
PO Maer HOLL R ULNAR (a) BUT 


ISBN: 9781936353101 TOL) Me ccrsem CO Con UT aCe 8 y 
Fl NR g 


The New Ruralism: 
PNET leh Ae a 
Transformed Space 


File-Muriel, Richard J; , a4 
Orozco, Rafael (eds.) Cea cian TU CR OruoR tT] 
.. OREO OF UN TIS MUG 
Colombian Varieties of Spanish UE aTAICCLCecomtr lac Cae 
oF CUP OO Ural Cire 


Dore es MORAG UIE RUM RUS 
ISBN: 9781936353071 ECM RCO R IS ESE 


Colombian Varieties 
of Spanish 





IBEROAMERICANA __ IBEROAMERICANA 
EDITORIAL VERVUERT emt. = ._ PUBLISHING Corp 
Amor de Dios, 1 - 28014 Madrid a c/o Silvermine International - - 









25 Perry Ave., Suite 11 
Tel. 0034 91 429 35 22 oo. Nee 
a : Norwalk,CTO6850 
info@ibero-americana.net ; Tel. 001 2034512306 





www.ibero-americana.net s info@silvermineinternational.com 
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Cristanne Miller 





Bounce 
Rap Music and Local Identity in 
New Orleans 


MATT MILLER 
$24.95 paper 


Burnt Cork 
Traditions and Legacies of Blackface 
Minstrelsy 


EDITED BY STEPHEN JOHNSON 
$28.95 paper 


The Insistent Call 
Rhetorical Moments in Black 
Anticolonialism 


ARIC PUTNAM 
$22.95 paper 


Tragic No More 
Mixed-Race Women and the Nexus 
of Sex and Celebrity 


CAROLINE A. STREETER 
$22.95 paper 


“Not Altogether Human” 
Pantheism and the Dark Nature 
of the American Renaissance 


RICHARD HARDACK 
$28.95 paper 


Ralph Ellison and the 
Genius of America 
TIMOTHY PARRISH 
$26.95 paper 








Reading in Time 
Emily Dickinson in the 
Nineteenth Century 


CRISTANNE MILLER 
$28.95 paper 


To Fight Aloud Is Very Brave 
American Poetry and the Civil War 


FAITH BARRETT 
$27.95 paper 


Ecopoetics 

The Language of Nature, the Nature 
of Language 

SCOTT KNICKERBOCKER 
$26.95 paper 


Right Here I See My Own Books 
The Woman's Building Library at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


SARAH WADSWORTH AND 
WAYNE A. WIEGAND 
$28.95 paper 


My Escapee 

Stories 

CORINNA VALLIANATOS 
$24.95 cloth 








new FROM INVASSachusetts 





FROM CODEX 
To Hypertext 


READING AT THE TURN OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


ANOUK LANG 


From Codex to Hypertext 
Reading at the Turn of the 
Twenty-first Century 


EDITED BY ANOUK LANG 
$28.95 paper 


Dying in Character 
Memoirs on the End of Life 


JEFFREY BERMAN 
$27.95 paper 


Constituting Old Age in Early 
Modern English Literature, from 
Queen Elizabeth to King Lear 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 

$27.95 paper 


Jonathan Edwards and 
the Gospel of Love 
RONALD STORY 

$22.95 paper 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Pressing the Fight 
Print, Propaganda, and the Cold War 


EDITED BY GREG BARNHISEL 
AND CATHERINE TURNER 
$26.95 paper 


PLEASE VISIT US AT BOOTH #424 


university of massachusetts press 


Amherst and Boston www.umass.edu/umpress phone orders: (800) 537-5487 
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Alter-Nations 
Nationalisms, Terror, and 
the State in Nineteenth- 
Century Britain and 
Ireland 

Amy E. Martin 


$56.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1202-8 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9304-1 


The Fragility of Manhood 


Hawthorne, Freud, and the 
Politics of Gender 
David Greven 


$59.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1200-4 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9301-0 




































Apocalypse South 


Judgment, Cataclysm, and 
Resistance in the Regional 
Imaginary 

Anthony Dyer Hoefer 
$49.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1201-1 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9303-4 
Literature, Religion, and 


Postsecular Studies 
Lori Branch, Series Editor 











Fair Copy 
Rebecca Hazelton 


$14.95 Kindle 978-0-8142-7001-1 
$16.95 paper 978-0-8142-5185-0 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9302-7 


The Ohio State University Press/ 
The Journal Award in Poetry 





























Green Speculations 
Science Fiction and 














An Aesthetics of Narrative 
Performance 


Transformative 
Transnational Theater, Environmentalism 
Literature, and Film in Eric C. Otto 






Contemporary Germany 
Claudia Breger 

$72.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1197-7 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9298-3 2 * 

Theory and Interpretation of Narrative e 
James Phelan, Peter J. Rabinowitz, and LITE POW AOI a2 
Robyn Warhol, Series Editors and IDENTITY 






$44.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1203-5 


Q 
‘ $14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9305-8 











a eae 








Scribal Authorship and 
the Writing of History in 
Medieval England 


Matthew Fisher 


$54.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1198-4 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9299-0 





























Literature and Identity 
in The Golden Ass of 











Fashioning Change 


The Trope of Clothing in High-}4 4 uleius 

and Late-Medieval England P ae 
Luca Graverini 

Andrea Denny-Brown Translated 

$59.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1190-8 ‘amin T ‘a 

$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9291-4 Benjamin To 








Interventions: New Studies in Medieval 
Culture Ethan Knapp, Series Editor Beek 


$54.95 cloth 978-0-8142-1191-5 
$14.95 CD 978-0-8142-9292-1 


Pose crattves sine an 


‘The Ohio State University Press_ 
4 www.ohiostatepress Org ce 800-621-273 6. 






Booths 705-709 | 
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TYRANT BANDERAS # 





New from NYRB Classics 


Religio Medici and Urne-Buriall 
Sir Thomas Browne 

Edited and with an introduction 
by Stephen Greenblatt and 
Ramie Targoff 


We Have Only This Life to Live: 
Selected Essays 1939-1975 
Jean-Paul Sartre 

Edited by Ronald Aronson and 
Adrian van den Hoven 


Lucky Jim 
Kingsley Amis 
Introduction by Keith Gessen 


The Old Devils 
Kingsley Amis 
Introduction by John Banville 


Growing Up Absurd 

Paul Goodman 

Foreword by Casey Newton Blake 
Afterword by Susan Sontag 


The Stammering Century 
Gilbert Seldes 
Introduction by Greil Marcus 


Voltaire in Love 
Nancy Mitford 


_ Introduction by Adam Gopnik 


Waiting for the Barbarians: Essays 
from the Classics to Pop Culture 
Daniel Mendelsohn 


i | S.________| iterature in ransiation 


An Ermine in Czernopol 

Gregor von Rezzori 

Translated by Philip Boehm 
Introduction by Daniel Kehlmann 


Berlin Stories 

Robert Walser 

Translated and with an Introduction 
by Susan Bernofsky 


Amsterdam Stories 

Nescio 

Translated by Damion Searls 
Introduction by Jospeh O’Neill 


Dead Souls 

Nikolai Gogol 

Translation and with an introduction 
by Donald Rayfield 


Tyrant Banderas 

Ramon del Valle-Inclan 
Translated by Peter Bush 
Introduction by Alberto Manguel 


Basti 
Intizar Husain 
Translated by Frances W. Prichett 


Going to the Dogs: The Story 

of a Moralist 

Erich Kastner 

Translated by Cyrus Brooks 
Introduction and revision of 
translation by Rodney Livingstone 


Happy Moscow 

Andrey Platonov 

Translated and with an Introduction 
by Robert Chandler 


The Gate 

Natsume Soseki 

Translated by William F. Sibley 
Introduction by Pico lyer 


Diary of a Man in Despair 
Friedrich Reck 
Translated by Paul Rubens 


Visit the New York Review Books booth #505P at the 2013 MLA Convention to 
see these and many other books, and to pick up a copy of the latest issue of 


The New York Review of Books. 


eNews NEW YORK REVIEW BOOKS 


435 Hudson Street, Ste 300, New York, NY 10014-3994 » www.nyrb.com 





_ “At SCT the exposure to 
learning is absolutely open 
and continuous.” 

_ Stefano Selenu, Brown University 


“At SCT there is a spirit of 
lively, respectful exchange, 
serious commitment to critical 
dialogue, and actual interest in 
listening to others.” 

Lynda Paul, Yale University 


“Our classroom was a rich 
mosaic of heterogeneous 
disciplinary backgrounds and 
interests.” 
Alicia Garcia, Johns Hopkins 
University 


7. 
eS 





Pere to a can 


ULI 





75TH ANNIVERSARY 





OUR TOWN 4 Play in Three Acts | THORNTON WILDER 


_ “Its astringent distillation of life and death in the fictional early-20th-century town 
_ of Grover’s Corners, N.H., is desperately needed. . . so Americans can remember 
who we are.... The true American faith endures in Our Town.” 


—Frank Rich, New York Times 


Harper Perennial Modern Classics: 978-0-06-051263-7 (pb) 
$13.99 ($15.99 Can) - 208 pages 


THORNTON WILDER 4 Life | PENELOPE NIvEN 


“This new biography of Wilder—comprehensive and wisely fashioned—gives 

us sufficient view of his methods, his public and private life, and the reaches 

of his mind, to begin to understand with what intellectual and creative sourcings 
he was able to write so persuasively about things that greatly matter. This book 
is a splendid and long needed work.” —Edward Albee 
Harper: 978-0-06-083136-3 Che) $39.99 ($51.99 Can.) - 848 pages 





THE SELECTED LETTERS OF THORNTON WILDER 
EDITED By ROBIN G. WILDER & JACKSON R. BRYER 


“A staggering range of acquaintance. ... Wilder was a charmer.... 
His letters are chatty, intimate, appealingly self-deprecating.” 
_ —New Republic 


_ Harper Perennial: 978-0-06-076508-8 (pb) 
$19.99 ($25.99 Can) - 768 pages 


LIBERATION Diaries: 1970 - 1983 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 





“If you’re going to read more than 700 pages of someone’s diary covering just 
a decade, you want him to be a good writer, to know interesting people, to be 
intensely self-aware and above all to be a fascinating companion. 

Christopher Isherwood ranks high on every count.” 


—Edmund White, New York Times Book Review on The Sixties 
Harper: 978-0-06-208474-3 (hc) $39.99 ($51.99 Can) - 928 pages 





THE STORY OF AIN'T America, Its Language, and the Most Controversial 
Dictionary Ever Published | Davip SKINNER 

“A fascinating account of a major paradigm shift in the American language, 
when a group of bold lexicographers decided to tell it like it is and causing a huge 
cultural rumpus.” —Christopher Buckley, author of Thank You for Smoking 
Harper: 978-0-06-202746-7 (hc) $25.99 ($33.99 Can.) - 368 pages 














MIC.COM | HARPER QB PERENNIAL 


HARPER 
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From Owlworks 


An Essay on the Original of Literature 


Daniel Defoe 


An Essay 
on the Original 


The young Daniel Defoe thought he was 
destined to become a Presbyterian minister. 


Instead, he became a man of letters: poet, of Literature 


political journalist, economic essayist, nov- peat 
elist. His Essay on the Original of Literature is 
a writer’s glorification of the invention and 1 


craft of literature, radically understood. AY 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Legal Writing 
Theodore L. Blumberg 


A supremely cogent guide to good legal 
writing. Blumberg not only provides a sleek Ci Senn cette: 
typology of the profession’s most common 2 
literary sins; he explores the motivations be- Be AGES 
hind them. At once witty and exhilarating, | becdoce Pe plumbers 
The Seven Deadly Sins of Legal Writing will 


change the way lawyers and scholars do 


@&) 


TP 


business. 


To order, call: 1-800-979-1698 


OWLWORKS 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS & SCIENCE 






NYU Madrid 


M.A. PROGRAMS IN SPANISH AND LATIN AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
LITERARY AND CULTURAL STUDIES (CONCENTRATIONS IN 
LITERARY AND CULTURAL STUDIES OR APPLIED LINGUISTICS), 
AND IN TEACHING SPANISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE WITH TESOL 


























Drawing on the resources of NYU and the city of Madrid, the M.A. 
brings a transatlantic perspective to the study of the Spanish-speaking 
world. M.A. candidates study at NYU Madrid’s site and the historic 
Instituto Internacional, both close to the city center. Day and weekend 
study-visits, guest lectures, and a Graduate Research Symposium 
complete the academic program. Students in Literary and Cultural 
Studies or Applied Linguistics complete the M.A. in one year, and may 
take courses at the Universidad Aut6noma de Madrid. Students in 
Teaching Spanish as a Foreign Language complete a second year in 
New York, and in the first year are offered Teaching Assistantships at 

a Madrid charter school. 






For further information, please see our website: 


www.madrid.as.nyu.edu/page/ma 


NYU Paris 


Sa “ M.A. PROGRAMS IN FRENCH LITERATURE, 
S FRENCH LANGUAGE AND CIVILIZATION, 
AND TEACHING FRENCH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 







Drawing on the resources of NYU and the city of Paris, our 
M.A. programs are small, personalized, and of a very high 










degree of quality. All graduate courses are conducted in 
French. M.A. candidates study at the NYU Paris Center, 
located in two charming town houses in quiet garden settings 
in the 16th arrondissement, and in the Paris Universities. 






For further information, please see our website: 


www.paris.as.nyu.edu/page/ma 


New York University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 


« NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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Hit the Road, Jack 
Essays on the Culture 

of the American Road 
Edited by Gordon E. Slethaug 
and Stacilee Ford 





978-0-7735-4076-7 $29.95 paper 
978-0-7735-4075-0 $95.00 cloth 


Revealing the road as an icon of 
American culture — always under 


construction. 


MoGthis OUEEN-S UNIVBRSbTYoPRESS “| mqup.ca 


Follow us on Facebook.com/McGillQueens and Twitter.com /Scholarmqup 
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Bearing Witness NEW IN PAPER 
Perspectives on War and Peace Reading the 21st Century 
from the Arts and Humanities Books of the Decade, 2000-2009 
Edited by Sherrill Grace, Patrick Imbert Stan Persky 
and Tiffany Johnstone 978-0-7735-4047-7 $19.95 paper 


978-0-7735-4059-0 $24.95 paper 


978-0-7735-4058-3 $95.00 cloth The most inspiring thing about 


Persky’s literary criticism is it inspires 
Artists and humanists reflect upon you to want to read, which is, more 
the paradox of war. than likely his exit strategy.” 
The Telegraph Journal 
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Cultural Theory 


FF i ER 


the Contemporary 


Stephen Tumino 








palgreve 


macmillan 


"A singular and incisive Marxist analysis of daily life that lays bare the complicity of the 
dominant theories with the culture of capitalism. Commanding in its scope and gravity — 
an indispensable work." — Steven Wexler, California State University, Northridge 





Cultural Theory After the Contemporary 
STEPHEN TUMINO 


After the linguistic turn, the cultural turn, the 
affective turn, and the "new materialism" have 
reduced agency to a spectral subjectivity, in 
Cultural Theory After the Contemporary, Ste- 
phen Tumino turns these turns back on them- 
selves and, through innovative readings of vari- 
ous cultural texts, offers a dialectical theory of 
agency in history. Cultural Theory After the 
Contemporary is a book of change for a time of 
change. By activating agency, it brings theory 
and practice together. 





ISBN: 978-0-230-10880-6 
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- FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
S HOA ak com 





_www.washington. edu/uwpr 





The Sense of Semblance 
Philosophical Analyses of 
Holocaust Art 

Henry W. Pickford 


288 pages, 41 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4540-6, Cloth, $45.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Common Strangeness 
Contemporary Poetry, 
Cross-Cultural Encounter, 
Comparative Literature 

Jacob Edmond 


292 pages, 19 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4260-3, Paper, $26.00 
978-0-8232-4259-7, Cloth, $70.00 
Verbal Arts: Studies in Poetics 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cinepoetry 
Imaginary Cinemas 

in French Poetry 
Christophe Wall-Romana 


432 pages, 

6 color and 51 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4548-2, Cloth, $55.00 
Verbal Arts: Studies in Poetics 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Marginal Modernity 

The Aesthetics of Dependency 
from Kierkegaard to Joyce 
Leonardo F. Lisi 


336 pages 
978-0-8232-4532-1, Cloth, $45.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Constellation 
Friedrich Nietzsche and 
Walter Benjamin in 

the Now-Time of History 
James McFarland 


352 pages 
978-0-8232-4536-9, Cloth, $45.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


UNIVERS Y OF WASHIN' on PRESS. 


Untouchable Fictions 
Literary Realism and 

the Crisis of Caste 

Toral Jatin Gajarawala 


256 pages 

978-0-8232-4525-3, Paper, $24.00 
978-0-8232-4524-6, Cloth, $85.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Malicious Objects, 
Anger Management, 
and the Question of 
Modern Literature 
Jérg Kreienbrock 


320 pages 

978-0-8232-4529-1, Paper, $26.00 
978-0-8232-4528-4, Cloth, $85.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Empire’s Wake 
Postcolonial Irish Writing 
and the Politics 

of Modern Literary Form 
Mark Quigley 

256 Pages 


978-0-8232-4544-4, Cloth, $45.00 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Empires of Love 

Europe, Asia, and the Making 
of Early Modern Identity 
Carmen Nocentelli 

288 pages 


978-0-8122-4483-0, Cloth, $55.00 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Baroque Sovereignty 

Carlos de Siguenza y 

Gongora and the Creole Archive 
of Colonial Mexico 

Anna More 

448 pages 

978-0-8122-4469-4, Cloth, $65.00 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Art By the Book 

Painting Manuals and the 
Leisure Life in Late Ming China 
J. B Park 

336 pages 

978-0-2959-9176-4, Cloth, $50.00 

A China Programs Book 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


Disappearing Traces 
Holocaust Testimonials, 
Ethics, and Aesthetics 
Dorota Glowacka 


304 pages 

978-0-2959-9169-6, Paper, $30.00 
Stephen S. Weinstein Series in Post- 
Holocaust Studies 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


Icons of Danish Modernity 
Georg Brandes and Asta Nielsen 
Julie K. Aleen 


280 pages 

978-0-2959-9220-4, Cloth, $50.00 

New Directions in Scandinavian Studies 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


Subversive Seduction 
Darwin, Sexual Selection, 
and the Spanish Novel 
Travis Landry 


336 pages 

978-0-2959-9218-1, Paper, $30.00 
A McClellan Book 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


Women’s Poetry 

of Late Imperial China 
Transforming the 

Inner Chambers 

Xiaorong Li 

264 pages _ 

978-0-2959-9229-7, Paper, $30.00 


A China Program Book 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


The Fear of French Negroes 
Transcolonial Collaboration in 
the Revolutionary Americas 

Sara E. Johnson 


312 pages 

978-0-5202-7112-8, Paper, $49.95 
FlashPoints 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


English Heart, 

Hindi Heartland 

The Political Life 

of Literature in India 
Rashmi Sadana 

240 pages 

978-05202-6957-6, Paper, $49.95 


FlashPoints 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, VISIT www.modernlanguageinitiative.com 


or any of the individual websites listed above 





Become an IB Examiner 


An international educational experience 
without leaving home 


IB Diploma Programme examiners assess the work of students 
from 138 countries. 


Share our commitment to international education and enhance 
your professional development. 


Learn from our senior examiners and receive invaluable training for 
your new role. 


Play an important part in maintaining the quality of assessment for which 
the International Baccalaureate is known worldwide. 
For more information and an application form please visit our website: 


© & International’ ‘ : 
@J Baccalaureate www.ibo.org/examiners 





City of the Senses 
Kimberly DeFazio 


In The City of Senses, Kimberly DeFazio offers an innovative and 
bold remapping of the city. The city, she argues, is not, as 
contemporary theory holds, a cultural space made by experiences 
and meanings but a material construct of human labor where 
people work and produce social life. The city that emerges from 
The City of the Senses will transform cultural theory of the city 
and open up new spaces for a new urban analytics. 





“A precise and thorough undertaking that offers a materialist reading of social practices often relegated 
to the cultural realm, this is critical theory at its best.” -- Nathalia E. Jaramillo, author of Immigration 
and the Challenge of Education: A 2eca! Drama Analysis in South Central Los Angeles 


“DeFazio’s analysis and argument are Haaiterially informed, offering transformative interpretations of 
texts and films from Wordsworth’s poetry to Dickens’ Hard Times; from Kant and Lyotard to Ikea 





furniture and Lost in Translation. A | contribution to our understanding of the relationship of culture 
to society.” -- Julian Markels, aur of A Marxian Imagination: Representing Class in Literature : 
macmillan 
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NEW NORTON CRITICAL EDITIONS 


ALVAR NUNEZ 
CABEZA DE VACA 
Chronicle of the 
Narvaez Expedition 
Translated by 

David Frye, University of 
Michigan, Edited by Ilan 
Stavans, Amherst College 


JANE AUSTEN 
Persuasion 

Second Edition 
Edited by Patricia 
Meyer Spacks, 
University of Virginia 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland 
Third Edition 


Edited by Donald J. Gray, 


Indiana University 


BETTY FRIEDAN 

The Feminine Mystique 
Edited by Kirsten 
Fermaglich and Lisa M. 
Fine, both of Michigan 
State University 


HANNAH 

WEBSTER FOSTER 
The Coquette and 
The Boarding School 
Edited by Jennifer 
Harris, Mount Allison 
University, and Bryan 
Waterman, New York 
University 


HERODOTUS 

The Histories 
Second Edition 
Translated by 

Walter Blanco, Edited 
by Walter Blanco and 
Jennifer T. Roberts 


EDMUND SPENSER 
Edmund Spenser's 
Poetry 

Fourth Edition 

Edited by Anne Lake 
Prescott, Barnard College, 
Columbia University 

and Andrew Hadfield, 
University of Sussex 


JOHANN WOLFGANG 
VON GOETHE 

The Sufferings of 
Young Werther 
Translated and Edited 
by Stanley Corngold, 
Princeton University 


Wanuswonryi 
POETRY ani) 


WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 
Wordsworth's Poetry 
and Prose 

Edited by Nicholas Halmi, 
Oxford University 


KARL MARX 

The Communist 
Manifesto 

Second Edition 
Edited by Frederic L. 
Bender, University of 
Colorado, Colorado 
Springs 


NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE 
Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's Tales 
Second Edition 
Edited by James 
Mcintosh, University 
of Michigan 





New Norton Critical Edition ebooks 


Norton ebooks retain the content of the 

print book, allow students to highlight and 
take notes with ease, and let them search the 
text. Norton ebooks are available for purchase at 


all major retailers. 


{<7 INDEPENDENT AND EMPLOYEE-OWNED | WWNORTON.COM 





NEW jon NORTON 


Available for January 


2013 courses 


Available for January 
2013 courses 


Examination copies 
ready in January 


The Norton Anthology of American Literature 
Shorter Eighth Edition 

NINA BAYM, General Editor, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
ROBERT LEVINE, Associate General Editor, University of Maryland, et al. 


The Shorter Eighth Edition of this best-selling anthology for complete 
works, balanced selections, and helpful editorial apparatus features 
much-requested new authors and selections, 170 in-text images, and 
expanded instructor media. 


The Norton Anthology of World Literature 
Shorter Third Edition 
MARTIN PUCHNER, General Editor, Harvard University, et al. 


Dozens of new selections and translations, all-new introductions 
and headnotes, hundreds of new illustrations, redesigned maps 

and timelines, and a wealth of new media resources make the Third 
Edition of this best-selling anthology brand-new in all the best ways. 


The Norton Anthology of English Literature 


The Major Authors 
Ninth Edition 


STEPHEN GREENBLATT, General Editor, Harvard University, et al. 


The most-trusted literature anthology since its publication in 1962 
celebrates its 50th birthday with a vibrant new edition offering more 
complete works, more teachable groupings, a free Supplemental 
ebook, and, as always, unmatched value for students. 


<7 INDEPENDENT AND EMPLOYEE-OWNED | WWNORTON.COM 
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NEW jon NORTON 


QD | Please visit us in Booths 208, 210, 212, and 214 


Ea 


LITERATURE 


Shorter Eleventh 
Edition 
Available now 


ML 


aia yeaa 


Examination copies 
ready in January 2013 


THE NORTON 


A aD.4 


ae 


The Norton Introduction to Literature 
Eleventh Edition F 
KELLY J. MAYS, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 


The only Introduction to Literature that's a Norton. 


Continuing to meet the needs of instructors and students, both in 
the text and online, The Norton Introduction to Literature features 

an expanded range of selections from classic and new contemporary 
authors, including David Foster Wallace, Karen Russell, George 
Saunders, Lydia Davis, Terrance Hayes, Natasha Trethewey, and 
David Sedaris. With additional writing support for students, new 
topical and thematic albums, and free innovative digital 

resources, The Norton Introduction to Literature is an even better 
teaching tool for instructors and remains an anthology offering 
unmatched value for students. 


The Norton Mix 


ELIZABETH R. KESSLER, JEFFREY ANDELORA, CHARLES HOOD, 
KATHARINE INGS, ANGELA JONES, CHRISTOPHER KELLER 


A rich database of more than 350 selections that lets you create the 
perfect reader for your composition course. Useful headnotes, helpful 
annotations, and thoughtful study questions. 


“| like the look and feel of it. The Mix is cleanly printed, and the finished copy is 
exactly what we had hoped for. The process for putting together our own reader was 
straightforward and oddly rewarding. Of course, working with W. W. Norton—book 
people—was a pleasure.” 

—KEN COOK, National Park Community College 


([<T INDEPENDENT AND EMPLOYEE-OWNED | WWNORTON.COM 





NEW ;... NORTON 


EVERYONE’S AN 
yNOM BS fO}:4 


Available in 
October 2012 


FIELD 
GUIDE 


~cWRITING 


Available in 
January 2013 


Available in 
January 2013 


Everyone's an Author 


ANDREA LUNSFORD, LISA EDE, BEVERLY J. MOSS, 
CAROLE CLARK PAPPER, KEITH WALTERS 


A new rhetoric that focuses on writing as it really is today—with words 
and images and sounds, in print and online, on Facebook and in college 
essays—and does so in a thoroughly rhetorical framework. Available 
with and without a reader. 


“Everyone's an Author remains faithful to a rhetorically informed approach to 
writing instruction, and, as its title suggests, it understands that both rhetoric and 
writing are undergoing profound changes as a result of new technologies. ... Sharply 
attuned to such changes, it offers writing teachers new ways to think about old 
concerns." —FRANK FARMER, University of Kansas 


The Norton Field Guides to Writing 3e 
RICHARD BULLOCK, MAUREEN DALY GOGGIN, FRANCINE WEINBERG 


The rhetoric that tells students what they need to know—and resists 
the temptation to tell them everything there is to know. Now the 
number-one best seller, and coming in a new edition in January. 
Available with a handbook, a reader, or both. 


“The Norton Field Guide is customizable for any FYC course. New instructors can 
follow its suggested guidelines. Seasoned instructors can pick and choose what— 
and when—to assign. This flexibility makes the book appealing to new and seasoned 
instructors alike.” 


—JENNIFER STEWART, Indiana University-Purdue University Indianapolis 


Ni 
available as 
ebooks 


The Norton Sampler 8e 
THOMAS COOLEY 


From Sojourner Truth to David Sedaris, The Norton Sampler includes a 
range of authors—with essays students will enjoy. Short, teachable 
essays, with the helpful apparatus you expect in a Norton text. 


“The readings are wonderful. .. . I'm super-impressed. This book makes me want to 
write—I don’t think | could give it higher praise. It’s terrific.” 
—JANICE FIORAVANTE, College of Staten Island 


1 <T INDEPENDENT AND EMPLOYEE-OWNED | WWNORTON.COM 
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Behind the Beautiful Forevers 
Life, death, and hope in a Mumbai undercity 
By Katherine Boo 

Random House | HC | 978-1-4000-6755-8 | 288pp. | $27.00 


Paperback, February 2013 
Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-7932-9 | 288pp. | $17.00 


The Cocktail Waitress 
By James M. Cain 
Hard Case Crime | HC | 978-1-781-16032-9 | 272pp. | $23.99 


The Twelve 

Book Two of The Passage Trilogy: A Novel 
By Justin Cronin 

Ballantine | HC | 978-0-345-50498-2 | 592pp. | $28.00 


Full Body Burden 

Growing Up in the Nuclear Shadow 
of Rocky Flats 

By Kristen Iversen 

Crown | HC | 978-0-307-95563-0 | 416pp. | $25.00 


Good Prose 

The Art of Nonfiction 

By Tracy Kidder and Richard Todd 

Random House | HC | 978-1-4000-6975-0 | 240pp. | $26.00 


The Devil in Silver: A Novel 
By Victor LaValle 
Spiegel & Grau | HC | 978-1-4000-6986-6 | 432pp. | $27.00 


NEW IN HARDCOVER Ma, He Sold Me for a Few 


Cigarettes 
By Martha Long 
Seven Stories Press | HC | 978-1-6098-0414-5 | 480pp. | $26.95 


Little Wolves 


By Thomas Maltman 
Soho Press | HC | 978-1-616-95190-0 | 352pp. | $25.00 


This Living Hand 

And Other Essays 

By Edmund Morris 

Random House | HC | 978-0-8129-9312-7 | 512pp. | $32.00 


Joseph Anton 

A Memoir 

By Salman Rushdie 

Random House | HC | 978-0-8129-9278-6 | 656pp. | $30.00 


Across the Land and the Water 
Selected Poems, 1964-2001 

By W.G. Sebald 

Random House | HC| 978-1-4000-6890-6 | 192pp. | $25.00 


Selected Letters of 


William Styron 

By William Styron 

Edited by Rose Styron and R. Blakeslee Gilpin 
Random House | HC | 978-1-4000-6806-7 | 672pp. | $40.00 


Random House, Inc. Booths 308A, 310A 


Visit the Random House Booth for a complimentary copy of a select title when you 
Hills Pall big up for our Literature e-newsletter. www.randomhouse.com/academic 








The Age of Miracles: A Novel 
By Karen Thompson Walker 
Random House | HC | 978-0-8129-9297-7 | 288pp. | $26.00 


Kurt Vonnegut: Letters 

By Kurt Vonnegut 

Edited by Dan Wakefield 

Delacorte Press | HC | 978-0-385-34375-6 | 464pp. | $35.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


The Dangers of Proximal 


Alphabets 
By Kathleen Alcott 
Other Press | TR | 978-1-5905-1529-7 | 224pp. | $14.95 


Notes of a Native Son 

By James Baldwin 

Foreword by Edward P. Jones 

Beacon Press | TR | 978-0-807-00623-8 | 192pp. | $15.00 


From the Library of C. S. Lewis 
Selections from Writers Who Influenced 

His Spiritual Journey 

By James Stuart Bell and Anthony P Dawson 
WaterBrook Press | TR | 978-0-307-73082-4 | 416pp. | $16.99 


The Absolutist 
By John Boyne 
Other Press |TR | 978-1-590-51552-5 | 320pp. | $16.95 


Random House, Inc. « Academic Marketing Dept - 1745 Broadway « New York, NY 10019 


The Amazing Adventures of 


Kavalier & Clay i 


A Novel 
By Michael Chabon 
Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8358-6 | 704pp. | $17.00 


Stay Awake 

Stories 

By Dan Chaon 

Ballantine | TR | 978-0-345-53038-7 | 304pp. | $15.00 


Horoscopes for the Dead 
Poems 

By Billy Collins 

Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-7562-8 | 128pp. | $15.00 


Wired for Story 

The Writer's Guide to Using Brain Science to 
Hook Readers from the Very First Sentence 
By Lisa Cron 

Ten Speed Press | TR | 978-1-607-74245-6 | 272pp. | $14.99 
Hit Lit 

Cracking the Code of the Twentieth Century's 
Biggest Bestsellers 

By James W. Hall 

Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-7095-1 | 336pp. | $16.00 


The Orphan Master’s Son 

A Novel 

By Adam Johnson 

Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8262-6 | 480pp. | $15.00 


In the Garden of Beasts 
Love, Terror, and an American Family 
in Hitler's Berlin 





By Erik Larson 

Broadway | TR | 978-0-307-40885-3 | 480pp. | $16.00 
Cloud Atlas oe 
ANovel me 

By David Mitchell ee 





Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8441-5 | 528pp. | $15.00 


Luminarium 
By Alex Shakar 
Soho Press | TR | 978-1-6169-5183-2 | 448pp. | $15.00 


Voyage to Kazohinia 

By Sandor Szathmari 

Translated by Inez Kemenes 

New Europe Books | TR | 978-0-9825-7812-4 | 368pp. | $16.95 


Assorted Prose 
By John Updike 
Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8377-7 | 288pp. | $17.00 


Higher Gossip 

Essays and Criticism 

By John Updike 

Edited by Christopher Carduff 

Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8368-5 | 528pp. | $20.00 


Odd Jobs 

Essays and Criticism 

By John Updike 

Random House | TR | 978-0-8129-8379-1 | 1,024pp. | $25.00 











Hush Hush 
Stories 

By Steven Barthelme 

Melville House [TR | 978-1-6121-9159-1 | 192pp. | $16.95 
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Visit Melville House in Booth 103 
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The Colonel: A Novel 

By Mahmoud Dowlatabadi 

Translated by Tom Patterdale 

Melville House | TR | 978-1-61219-132-4 | 256pp. | $17.95 















New in Paperback ‘I 
from Modern Library 







Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, and the 


Complete Shorter Poems 

By John Milton 

Edited by William Kerrigan, John Rumrich, and 
Stephen M. Fallon 

Edited by same team of scholars that 
produced Modern Library’s highly 
acclaimed Complete Poetry and Essential 
Prose of John Milton, this new, definitive 
edition of Paradise Regained is skillfully 
coordinated and a classic for scholars. This 
edition of Paradise Regained reflects up- 
to-date scholarship, fresh commentary 
and annotations, newly established 
modern-spelling text, a Chronology of 
Milton's life and works, Index, and a page 
layout that addresses the needs of 
Students and professors. 

Modern Library | TR | 978-0-8129-8371-5 | 448pp. | $18.00 























Restored Edition 


From Here to Eternity 

By James Jones 

The completely restored, unexpurgated 
version of James Jones’ classic novel of war 
which won the National Book Award for 
fiction in 1962. 

Dial Press |TR | 978-0-8129-8431-6 | 896pp. | $17.00 





To order exam copies, go to www.randomhouse.com/academic/examcopy 
www.commonreads.com * www.debatethisbook.com » www.makemerequiredreading.com 
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Introducing: HOGARTH 


Hogarth is anew home for a new generation of literary talent, publishing contemporary, 
voice-driven, character-rich fiction that entertains, informs, and moves readers. 


www.HogarthBooks.com 
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The Dead Do The Kissing 


The People of 

Forever Are Notlmprove Headmaster’s Forbidden List ANovel 

Not Afraid ANovel Wager A Novel By Stephanie Reents By ee ' 

A Novel By Jay Caspian Kang By Vincent Lam By Anouk Markovits HC | 978-0-307-95182-3 Roy-Bhattacharya 
By Shani Boianjiu HC | 978-0-307-95388-9 HC | 978-0-307-98646-7 HC | 978-0-307-98473-9 240pp. | $22.00 cence of 
HC | 978-0-307-95595-1 aoa 432pp. | $25.00 320pp. | $25.00 . | $25. 


Paperback, March 2013 
TR | 978-0-307-95591-3 
304pp. | $15.00 


Paperback, February 2013 
TR | 978-0-307-98474-6 
320pp. | $14.00 


352pp. | $24.00 






e S E V E N STO R I E S P R E S S www.sevenstories.com 


THE GRAPHIC CANON is a one-of-a-kind trilogy that brings classic literatures of the world together with 
legendary graphic artists and illustrators. More than 130 illustrators and 190 literary works are represented 
over three volumes—reinterpreted here for today’s students. 
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The Graphic Canon, Vol. 1 The Graphic Canon, Vol. 2 The Graphic Canon, Vol. 3 
From the Epic of Gilgamesh to From “Kubla Khan” to the Bronte Sisters toThe From Heart of Darkness to Hemingway to 
Shakespeare to Dangerous Liaisons Picture of Dorian Gray Infinite Jest 


By Russ Kick By Russ Kick By Russ Kick 
Seven Stories Press | TR | 978-1-609-80376-6 | 512pp. Seven Stories Press | TR | 978-1-609-80378-0|512pp.|$34.95 Seven Stories Press | TR | 978-1-609-80380-3 | 512pp. 
$34.95 $34.95 


Random House, Inc. « Academic Marketing Dept - 1745 Broadway « New York, NY 10019 
To order exam copies, go to www.randomhouse.com/academic/examcopy 
www.commonreads.com « www.debatethisbook.com - www.makemerequiredreading.com 
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New trom ILLINOIS 


Denise Levertov 
A Poet's Life 

DANA GREENE 

Illus. Hardcover $35.00 


How Did Poetry 
Survive? 

The Making of Modern 
American Verse 


JOHN TIMBERMAN 
NEWCOMB 
Illus. Hardcover $75.00 


Oral Tradition and 
the Internet 

Pathways of the Mind 

JOHN MILES FOLEY 
*Hardcover $95.00; Paperback $30.00 


Available May 2013 
Strange Natures 
Futurity, Empathy, and the 
Queer Ecological Imagination 
NICOLE SEYMOUR 

*Hardcover $85.00; Paperback $25.00 


Brazilian Women's 
Filmmaking 

From Dictatorship to 
Democracy 

LESLIE L. MARSH 

*Hardcover $85.00; Paperback $28.00 


The Story Within Us 
Women Prisoners Reflect on 

Reading 

Edited by MEGAN SWEENEY 
Hardcover $85.00; Paperback $25.00 


Journal 


Feminist Teacher 

A journal of the practices, 
theories, and scholarship of 
feminist teaching 
EDITORIAL COLLECTIVE 







Available January 2013 
John Brunner 


JAD SMITH 


*Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $21.95 
Modern Masters of Science Fiction 


The Black Chicago 
Renaissance 

Edited by 

DARLENE CLARK HINE and 
JOHN McCLUSKEY JR. 
Marshanda A. Smith, 

Managing Editor 

*Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $27.95 
The New Black Studies Series 


Loser Sons 
Politics and Authority 
AVITAL RONELL 

Illus. Hardcover $35.00 


Political Writings 


SIMONE de BEAUVOIR 

Edited by Margaret A. Simons and 
Marybeth Timmermann, Foreword 
by Sylvie Le Bon de Beauvoir 


Hardcover $42.00 
The Beauvoir Series 


Then Sings My Soul 
The Culture of Southern 
Gospel Music 

DOUGLAS HARRISON 


*Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $28.00 
Music in American Life 


Saving the World 

A Brief History of 
Communication for Develop- 
ment and Social Change 
EMILE G. MCANANY 


*Hardcover $80.00; Paperback $25.00 
The History of Communication 


The Rise and Fall 
of Early American 
Magazine Culture 


JARED GARDNER 


Illus. Hardcover $50.00 
The History of Communication 


30% Discount and Free Shipping 


on orders placed at our booth 





www.press.uillinois.edu 































POLSTICS AND AUTHORITY 


_ LOSER SONS | 





Avital Ronell 


LEE LI 


























| Simone 
| de Beauvoir : 


Political Writings 
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How To Be Gay 
David M. Halperin 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$35.00 


Gothicka 

Vampire Heroes, Human 
Gods, and the New 
Supernatural 


Victoria Nelson 


$27.95 


Many Subtle Channels 
In Praise of Potential 
Literature 

Daniel Levin Becker 
$27.95 


Our Aesthetic Categories 


Zany, Cute, Interesting 


Sianne Ngai 


$39.95 
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Emma 

An Annotated Edition 
Jane Austen 

Edited by Bharat ‘Tandon 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$35.00 


Declaring His Genius 
Oscar Wilde in North 
America 

Roy Mornis, Jr. 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$26.95 


Dying for Time 
Proust, Woolf, Nabokov 
Martin Hagglund 
$49.95 


An Anatomy of Chinese 


Rhythm, Metaphor, Politics 


Perry Link 
$39.95 


Pa ASS Ee ValtS lies BEOs@ Arima lees 
CG OmNTR Ee RaSNGGt Es Diirsre 


LESmMNeS 


BRIAN BOYD 


Why Lyries Last 


Evolution, Cognition, and Shakespeare's Sonnets 








Stranger Magic 
Charmed States and 
the Arabian Nights 
Marina Warner 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$35.00 


Why Lyrics Last 
Evolution, Cognition, and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
Brian Boyd 

$25.95 


Lincoln’s Tragic 
Pragmatism 
Lincoln, Douglas, 
and Moral Conflict 
John Burt 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$39.95 


Alone in America 
The Stories that Matter 
Robert A. Ferguson 
$27.95 


On 
ORIN a: 











Scholarship, Commerce, 
Religion 

The Learned Book in the Age 
of Confessions, 1560-1630 
Tan Maclean 

$49.95 


Seeing Through Race 
W J.T: Mitchell 
$24.95 


Freedom and the Arts 
Essays on Music and 
Literature 

Charles Rosen 

$35.00 


The World of Persian 
Literary Humanism 
Hamid Dabashi 

$35.00 


What Art Is Like, In 
Constant Reference to 
the Alice Books 

Miguel ‘Tamen 

$29.95 


incoln’s a 
tragic 
pragmatism © 


He Lincoin, Dougtas, ‘anti Moral Conflict 





NEW UNS PAPER 


Dickinson 

Selected Poems and 
Commentaries 
Helen Vendler 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$19.95 


How To Do Biography 
A Primer 

Nigel Hamilton 

$16.95 
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A NEW LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA 














A New Literary History 
of America 

Edited by Greil Marcus 
and Werner Sollors 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$24.95 


The Uncensored Picture 
of Dorian Gray 

Oscar Wilde 

Edited by Nicholas Frankel 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$12.95 


THE JOHN HARVARD LIBRARY 


The Marble Faun 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Introduction by 
Andrew Delbanco 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$12.95 


The Tribunal 
Responses to John Brown 
and the Harpers 

Ferry Raid 

Edited by John Stauffer 
and Zoe ‘Trodd 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$39.95 


Letters from an 
American Farmer and 
Other Essays 

J: Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur 

Edited by Dennis D. Moore 
Introduction by 

Dennis D. Moore 
BELKNAP PRESS 
$35.00 
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Latin Hymns 


AG tree Casta 
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The Old English One Hundred Miracle Tales from 
Boethius Latin Hymns Byzantium 
with Verse Prologues and Ambrose to Aquinas ‘Translated by 
Epilogues Associated with Edited and translated Alice-Mary Talbot 
King Alfred by Peter G. Walsh with and Scott Fitzgerald 
Edited and translated Christopher Husch Johnson 
by Susan Irvine and $29.95 $29.95 


Malcolm R. Godden 
$29.95 


: Jas M. ZIOLKOWSKI* GENERAL EDITOR sams 





DANIEL DONOGHUE - -OLD ENGLISH EDITOR 





DANUTA SHANZER-> MEDIEVAL LATIN EDITOR 


ALICE- MARY ‘TALBOT / BYZANTINE. GREEK EDITOR 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WWW.HUP.HARVARD.EDU/DOML 
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OWA off at MLA 


a special issue of American Literature (volume 84, number 2) 

This issue shows how the literary and historical imagination offers 
precedent as we confront present-day environmental crises and attempt 
to produce forms of community, identity, affect, and aesthetic form. 
bane tats) 

aoe americanliterature.dukejournals.org 





Future Foucault: Afterlifes of Bodies and Pleasures 
a special issue of SAQ: The South Atlantic Quarterly (volume 111, number 3) 


More than twenty-five years since the death of Michel Foucaulkt, this issue 
considers his notions of futurity, openness, and risk and how such notions 


intersect with his various projects of relationality. 


saq.dukejournals.org 





Black/Queer/Diaspora 
a special issue of GLQ (volume 18, number 2/3) 


In this double issue, queer theory meets critical race theory, 


transnationalism, and Third World feminisms in analyses of 





black/queer/diaspora. 

glq.dukejournals.org 
Feminist Theory out of Science Peripheral Realisms 
a special issue of differences a special issue of Modern Language Quarterly 
(volume 23, number 3) (volume 73, number 3) 
Contributors to this issue scrutinize This special issue looks at realism with 
phenomena in nature to explore new respect to anticolonial, transnational, 
territory in feminist science studies. diasporic, and world literatures. 
differences.dukejournals.org mlgq.dukejournals.org 
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Language 


Literature 


Volume 84 Number? March 2012 





American Literature 
Priscilla Wald, editor 
dukeupress.edu/americanliterature 


. 


Novel: 

A Forum on Fiction 
Nancy Armstrong, editor 
dukeupress.edu/novel 


Ore Pelco 


er boundary 2: 

an international journal 
of literature and culture 
Paul A. Bové, editor 
dukeupress.edu/boundary2 





Cee Means 


Comparative Literature 
George E. Rowe, editor 
dukeupress.edu/complit 





Pedagogy: Be 
Critical Approaches to Teaching Literature, ee 
Language, Composition, and Culture 
Jennifer L. Holberg and 

Marcy Taylor, editors 
dukeupress.edu/pedagogy 








Visit us at booths 417A and 419A. 
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Journals 


RSE AND CULTURE 


to Read 
and Heather Cass White 


ersily fress on behalf 
af Oklahoma 


Modern Lansuage Quarterly: 
A Journal of Literary History 
Marshall Brown, editor 
dukeupress.edu/mlq 


Poetics Today 
_ Meir Sternberg, editor 
-dukeupress. gees 


Volume 33, Number 2 


Summer 2012 


Pulilished by Ouke University Press 





Ka Ce 


Genre: Forms of Discourse and Cutture 
Timothy Murphy, editor 
: Hees se es 


minnesdte review — 
Janell Watson, editor — 
dukeupress.edu/minnesotareview 


63 ae ve 


#4 EES : 








To order, please call 888-651-0122 (toll-free in the US and Canada) 
or 919-688-5134, or e-mail subscriptions@dukeupress.edu. 
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S N S SOCIETY FOR NOVEL STUDIES 


The Society for Novel Studies seeks to further the study 


of the novel as a genre and to examine the role of fiction : 
in engaging, formulating, and shaping the world. DONS 


Membership 

Memberships are offered in two-year increments and include a 
two-year subscription to Novel (six issues total). 
Individuals: $90 

Students: $40 (photocopy of valid student ID required) 
Additional postage fees apply for international subscribers. 


To order, please visit novel.dukejournals.org. 


Official journal of the 
Recent Special Issue Society for Novel Studies 
The Contemporary Novel: Imagining the Naney Apnstrene ced tt 
Twenty-First Century (vol. 45, no. 2) 


Timothy Bewes, special issue editor 


GL/Q CAUCUS Benefits of membership include 


* aone-year subscription to GLQ (four issues) 
fo r th 2 


¢ free online access to GLQ, including all past issues, at 


Modern Languages glq.dukejournals. org 


connection to an invaluable forum for gay and 


is a 


LESBIAN AND GAY STUDIES lesbian scholarship 


Membership 
Individuals: $35 
Students: $20 (photocopy of valid student ID required) 


To join, please visit www.dukeupress.edu/GLQCML. 


The GL/Q Caucus for the Modern Languages is an allied 
organization of the Modern Language Association. 





REY CHOW 


@ Entanglemesits, or 
g transmedial Thinking 
® obout Capture 





Entanglements, or 
Transmedial Thinking about Capture 


REY CHOW 
A John Hope Franklin Center book 
208 pages, 4 photographs, paper $23.95 


The Theorist’s Mother 
ANDREW PARKER 


200 pages, paper $22.95 


Perpetual War 
Cosmopolitanism from 
the Viewpoint of Violence 
BRUCE ROBBINS 

256 pages, paper $23.95 


The Deliverance of Others 
Reading Literature in a Global Age 


DAVID PALUMBO-LIU 
240 pages, 6 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Ethics of Liberation 
In the Age of Globalization and Exclusion 
ENRIQUE DUSSEL 


Latin America Otherwise 
800 pages, 23 illustrations, paper $34.95 


Writing across Cultures 
Narrative Transculturation 
in Latin America 

ANGEL RAMA 


Latin America Otherwise 
264 pages, paper $23.95 


Come visit us! 
Booths 417A, 419A 





DUKE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Depression 
A Public Feeling 


ANN CVETKOVICH 
296 pages, 38 illustrations (incl. 14 in colon), 
paper $23.95 


How Soon is Now? 
Medieval Texts, Amateur Readers, 
and the Queerness of Time 


CAROLYN DINSHAW 
272 pages, 7 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Black and Blue 

The Bruising Passion of Camera Lucida, La 
Jetée, Sans soleil, and Hiroshima mon amour 
CAROL MAVOR 


232 pages, 113 illustrations (incl. 18 in color), paper 
$24.95 


Israel/Palestine and the Queer International 
SARAH SCHULMAN 
232 pages, paper $22.95 


On Being Included 
Racism and Diversity in Institutional Life 


SARA AHMED 
256 pages, 3 illustrations, paper $22.95 


Darger’s Resources 


MICHAEL MOON 
168 pages, 8 illustrations (incl. 5 in color), paper $22.95 


Use promo code DEXH131B for your online order! 


20% off through February 10, 2013 


order online! www.dukeupress.edu 
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PICTURES AND PROGRESS 


Ny FUROR LP UT 


The Erotic Life of Racism 
SHARON PATRICIA HOLLAND 
184 pages, paper $22.95 


Sites of Slavery 
Citizenship and Racial Democracy 
in the Post-Civil Rights Imagination 


SALAMISHAH TILLET 
248 pages, 5 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Pictures and Progress 

Early Photography and the 

Making of African American Identity 
MAURICE O. WALLACE & 


SHAWN MICHELLE SMITH, EDITORS 
400 pages, 71 illustrations, paper $27.95 


Image Matters 
Archive, Photography, 
and the African Diaspora in Europe 


TINA M. CAMPT 
256 pages, 118 photographs, 10 illustrations, paper $24.95 


Touissant Louverture 
The Story of the Only Successful 
Slave Revolt in History; A Play in Three Acts 


GL RJAMES 

EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY CHRISTIAN H@GSBJERG 
The C. L. R. James Archives 

256 pages, 10 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Orgasmology 
ANNAMARIE JAGOSE 


Next Wave 
272 pages, 10 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Come visit us! 
Booths 417A, 419A 
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Image Matters 





TINA M. CAMPT 





An Historical Account 
of the Black Empire of Hayti 


MARCUS RAINSFORD 

EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION 

BY PAUL YOUNGQUIST & GREGORY PIERROT 
392 pages, 18 illustrations, paper $27.95 


Animacies 

Biopolitics, Racial Mattering, 
and Queer Affect 

MEL Y. CHEN 


Perverse Modernities 
312 pages, 20 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Sex and Disability 


ROBERT MCRUER & ANNA MOLLOW, EDITORS 
432 pages, 11 illustrations, paper $26.95 


Against the Closet 

Black Political Longing 

and the Erotics of Race 
ALIYYAH |. ABDUR-RAHMAN 
224 pages, paper $23.95 


Transpacific Femininities 
The Making of the Modern Filipina 


DENISE CRUZ 
320 pages, 14 illustrations, paper $24.95 


The Gift of Freedom: 
War, Debt, and Other Refugee Passages 
MIMI THI NGUYEN 


Next Wave 
296 pages, 4 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Use promo code DEXH131B for your online order! 


20% off through February 10, 2013 


order online! www.dukeupress.edu 


ANNETTE KO 


In Search of First Contact 

The Vikings of Vinland, the Peoples 

of the Dawnland, and the Anglo-American 
Anxiety of Discovery 


ANNETTE KOLODNY 
448 pages, 10 illustrations, paper $27.95 


Radical Sensations 

World Movements, Violence, 

and Visual Culture 

SHELLEY STREEBY 

360 pages, 88 illustrations, paper $25.95 


Words of Protest, Words of Freedom 
Poetry of the American Civil Rights 
Movement and Era 

An Anthology 

JEFFREY LAMAR COLEMAN, EDITOR 

384 pages, paper $24.95 


Seven Contemporary Plays 
from the Korean Diaspora in the Americas 
EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


BY ESTHER KIM LEE 
384 pages, 13 illustrations, paper $26.95 


Black France / France Noir 

The History and Politics of Blackness 
TRICA DANIELLE KEATON, 

T. DENEAN SHARPLEY-WHITING, 


& TYLER STOVALL, EDITORS 
344 pages, 4 illustrations, paper $25.95 


Always More than One 
Individuation’s Dance 


ERIN MANNING 
320 pages, 33 illustrations, paper $24.95 





Mad Men, Mad World 

Sex, Politics, Style, and the 1960s 

LAUREN M. E. GOODLAD, LILYA KAGANOVSKY, 
AND ROBERT A. RUSHING, EDITORS 

456 pages, 97 illustrations, paper $27.95 


The Already Dead 
The New Time of Politics, 
Culture, and Illness 


ERIC CAZDYN 
240 pages, 11 illustrations, paper $23.95 


Creativity and Academic Activism 
Instituting Cultural Studies 

MEAGHAN MORRIS & METTE HJORT, EDITORS 
2013. 320 pages, paper $24.95 


The Migrant Image 
The Art and Politics of Documentary 
during Global Crisis 


1. DEMOS 
368 pages, 93 illustrations (incl. 17 in color), 
paper $26.95 


MP3 
The Meaning of a Format 
JONATHAN STERNE 


Sign, Storage, Transmission 
360 pages, 31 illustrations, paper $24.95 


Pop When the World Falls Apart 
Music in the Shadow of Doubt 


ERIC WEISBARD, EDITOR 
An EMP Music Publication 
344 pages, 18 illustrations, paper $25.95 
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LOADED WORDS 
MARJORIE GARBER 


248 pages 
978-0-8232-4205-4, Paper, $26.00 





TONI MORRISON 
AN ETHICAL POETICS 
YVETTE CHRISTIANSE 


320 pages 
978-0-8232-3916-0, Paper, $23.00 





TIME TRAVEL 


THE POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 
OF NARRATIVE 
DAVID WITTENBERG 


288 pages, 16 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4997-8, Paper, $27.00 





BESTIAL TRACES 


RACE, SEXUALITY, ANIMALITY 
CHRISTOPHER PETERSON 

208 pages 

978-0-8232-4521-5, Paper, $24.00 


Poets Out Loud 


CONTINUOUS FRIEZE 
BORDERING RED 
MICHELLE NAKA PIERCE 

92 pages 

978-0-8232-4305-1, Paper, $19.00 








THE HELLO DELAY 
JULIE CHOFFEL 

Afterword by 

MEI-ME!I BERSSENBRUGGE 

88 pages 

978-0-8232-4230-6, Paper, $18.00 

















Verbal Arts: 
Studies in Poetics 





BETWEEN PAGE 

AND SCREEN 
REMAKING LITERATURE 
THROUGH CINEMA AND 
CYBERSPACE 

Edited by 

KIENE BRILLENBURG WURTH 


352 pages, 5 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-3906-1, Paper, $35.00 





A COMMON 
STRANGENESS 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY, 
CROSS-CULTURAL ENCOUNTER, 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
JACOB EDMOND 


292 pages, 19 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4260-3, Paper, $26.00 





AGAINST DEMOCRACY 
LITERARY EXPERIENCE 

IN THE ERA OF EMANCIPATIONS 
SIMON DURING 

208 pages 

978-0-8232-4255-9, Paper, $24.00 





SPEAKING ABOUT TORTURE 
Edited by JULIE A. CARLSON and 
ELISABETH WEBER 


384 pages, 28 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4225-2, Paper, $32.00 





LOST UNICORNS OF THE 
VELVET REVOLUTIONS 
HETEROTOPIAS OF THE SEMINAR 
MIGLENA NIKOLCHINA 


184 pages 
978-0-8232-4300-6, Paper, $22.00 
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FORCE 

A FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPT OF 
AESTHETIC ANTHROPOLOGY 
CHRISTOPH MENKE 

Translated by GERRIT JACKSON 
160 pages 

978-0-8232-4973-2, Paper, $22.00 





LIFE DRAWING 

A DELEUZEAN AESTHETICS 
OF EXISTENCE 

GORDON C. F. BEARN 


336 pages, 21 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4481-2, Paper, $28.00 








THE PERILS OF 
UGLYTOWN 

STUDIES IN STRUCTURAL 
MISANTHROPOLOGY 

FROM PLATO TO REMBRANDT 
HARRY BERGER, JR. 


272 pages, 9 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4517-8, Paper, $28.00 





READING DESCARTES 
OTHERWISE 

BLIND, MAD, DREAMY, AND BAD 
KYOO LEE 

208 pages 

978-0-8232-4485-0, Paper, $24.00 





STRUCTURES OF 
APPEARING 


ALLEGORY AND THE WORK 

OF LITERATURE 

BRENDA MACHOSKY 

272 pages 

978-0-8232-4284-9, Cloth, $55.00 


WWW.FORDHAMPRESS.COM // TEL: 800-451-7556 
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Commonalities 





DOCUMENTALITY 

WHY IT IS NECESSARY TO 
LEAVE TRACES 

MAURIZIO FERRARIS 
Translated by RICHARD DAVIES 
400 pages 

978-0-8232-4969-5, Paper, $32.00 


DEATH’S FOLLOWING 


MEDIOCRITY, DIRTINESS, 
ADULTHOOD, LITERATURE 
JOHN LIMON 

212 pages, 2 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4280-1, Paper, $24.00 


RES ee) 

THE SINGULARITY 

OF BEING 

LACAN AND THE IMMORTAL WITHIN 
MARI RUTI 

272 pages 


978-0-8232-4315-0, Paper, $27.00 
Psychoanalytic Interventions 





THE IDEOLOGY 

OF HATRED 

THE PSYCHIC POWER OF DISCOURSE 
NIZA YANAY 


176 pages 
978-0-8232-5005-9, Paper, $22.00 





LIVING TOGETHER 


FACQUES DERRIDA’S COMMUNITIES 
OF VIOLENCE AND PEACE 

Edited by ELISABETH WEBER 

368 pages 

978-0-8232-4993-0, Paper, $32.00 





DEUS IN MACHINA 
RELIGION, TECHNOLOGY, AND THE 
THINGS IN BETWEEN 

Edited by JEREMY STOLOW 


336 pages, 9 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4981-7, Paper, $28.00 





WITNESSING WITNESSING 
ON THE RECEPTION OF HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVOR TESTIMONY 

THOMAS TREZISE 

336 pages 

978-0-8232-4449-2, Paper, $26.00 


Perspectives 
in Continental 
Philosophy 





ADORATION 

THE DECONSTRUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY II 

JEAN-LUC NANCY 

Translated by JOHN MCKEANE 
128 pages 

978-0-8232-4295-5, Paper, $18.00 





HOW ARE WE TO 
CONFRONT DEATH? 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

FRANCOISE DASTUR 
Translated by ROBERT VALLIER, 


Foreword by 
DAVID FARRELL KRELL 


96 pages 
978-0-8232-4240-5, Paper, $18.00 





POSTMODERN 
APOLOGETICS? 


ARGUMENTS FOR GOD IN 
CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
CHRISTINA M. GSCHWANDTNER 
376 pages 

978-0-8232-4275-7, Paper, $27.00 





PAUL AND THE 
PHILOSOPHERS 


Edited by WARD BLANTON and 
HENT DE VRIES 

608 pages 

978-0-8232-4965-7, Paper, $40.00 





THE OPEN PAST 
SUBJECTIVITY AND REMEMBERING 
IN THE TALMUD 

SERGEY DOLGOPOLSKI 


352 pages 
978-0-8232-4492-8, Cloth, $65.00 





THE INTELLECTUAL 
ORIGINS OF THE GLOBAL 
FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Edited by ROGER BERKOWITZ and 
TAUN N. TOAY 

232 pages, 20 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-4961-9, Paper, $26.00 








TERMS OF THE POLITICAL 
COMMUNITY, IMMUNITY, 
BIOPOLITICS 

ROBERTO ESPOSITO 

Translated by RHIANNON NOEL 
WELCH, with an Introduction by 
VANESSA LEMM 

176 pages 

978-0-8232-4265-8, Paper, $24.00 





RECONSTRUCTING 
INDIVIDUALISM 

A PRAGMATIC TRADITION FROM 
EMERSON TO ELLISON 

JAMES M. ALBRECHT 

368 pages 

978-0-8232-4209-2, Cloth, $55.00 
American Philosophy 





THE DREAM LIFE 
OF CITIZENS 


LATE VICTORIAN NOVELS AND 
THE FANTASY OF THE STATE 
ZARENA ASLAMI 

202 pages 

978-0-8232-4199-6, Cloth, $55.00 


New in Paperback 





A FURY IN THE WORDS 


LOVE AND EMBARRASSMENT IN 
SHAKESPEARE S$ VENICE 

HARRY BERGER, JR. 

240 pages 

978-0-8232-4195-8, Paper, $24.00 


SUCCEEDING KING 
LEAR 


LITERATURE, EXPOSURE, AND 
THE POSSIBILITY OF POLITICS 
EMILY SUN 

176 pages, 7 b/w illustrations 
978-0-8232-3281-9, Paper, $20.00 





THE OTHER NIGHT 
DREAMING, WRITING, AND 
RESTLESSNESS IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY LITERATURE 
HERSCHEL FARBMAN 

174 pages 

978-0-8232-2866-9, Paper, $20.00 


WWW.FORDHAMPRESS.COM // TEL: 800-451-7556 
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The Way of the Stars 































WAY, | Journeys on the Camino de Santiago 
STARS §& Robert C. Sibley 
JOURNEYS ON THE $23.95 | CLOTH 
cammovesantso | Ty The Way of the Stars, the journalist Robert Sibley offers a personal narrative not only of his 


outward journey on one of the most well-known pilgrimages in the Western world but also of his 
inward journey through his own memories, dreams, and self-perceptions. 


Climb to the Sky 

Suzanne Dracius 

Translated by Jamie Davis 

$22.50 | PAPER | CARAF BOOKS: CARIBBEAN AND AFRICAN LITERATURE TRANSLATED FROM 
FRENCH i 

Set in the author’s native Martinique, this collection of a novella and eight stories displays a 
powerful grasp of the individual set against an often violent history. 


Activism and the American Novel 
Religion and Resistance in Fiction by Women of Color 
“pte AY 


AND THE Bi Channette Romero 

n SE Ni $22.50 | PAPER | AMERICAN LITERATURES INITIATIVE 
In her examination of contemporary fiction by women of color—including Toni Morrison, Ana 

Castillo, Toni Cade Bambara, Louise Erdrich, and Leslie Marmon Silko—the author considers 
the way these novels engage with Vodun, Santeria, Candomblé, and American Indian traditions. 
Characters of Blood 
Black Heroism in the Transatlantic Imagination 
See ae a Celeste-Marie Bernier 
$39.50 | CLOTH 
The author shows how Toussaint Louverture, Nathaniel Turner, Sengbe Pieh, Sojourner Truth, 
Frederick Douglass, and Harriet Tubman challenged the dominant conceptualizations of their 
histories and helped to construct an alternative visual and textual archive. 








DUNE i Cae Family Matters 

me §=Puerto Rican Women Authors on the Island and the Mainland 
es | Marisel C. Moreno 
WOMEN AUTHORS a 
ON THE ISLAND $27.50 | PAPER | AMERICAN LITERATURES INITIATIVE | NEW WORLD STUDIES 

eee eee ey §=6Adopting a comparative and multidisciplinary approach to Puerto Rican literature, Marisel 
_ Moreno juxtaposes narratives by insular and U.S. Puerto Rican women authors to show how 
| their use of the trope of “family” constitutes an overlooked literary contact zone between them. 
Neobaroque in the Americas 
Alternative Modernities in Literature, Visual Art, and Film 
Monika Kaup 
$29.50 | PAPER | NEW WORLD STUDIES 
In an analysis of modern and postmodern literature, film, art, and visual culture, Monika Kaup 
examines the twentieth century’s recovery of the baroque within a hemispheric framework 
embracing North America, Latin America, and U.S. Latino/a culture. 
Reclaiming Nostalgia 
Longing for Nature in American Literature 
Jennifer K. Ladino 
$24.50 | PAPER | AMERICAN LITERATURES INITIATIVE 
| UNDER THE SIGN OF NATURE: EXPLORATIONS IN ECOCRITICISM 


The natural world has long been a popular object of nostalgic narratives. In this \ | eg 
book, Jennifer Ladino assesses the ideological effects of this phenomenon by 


tracing its dominant forms in American literature and culture since 1890. ( N 


A 
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The Master, the Modern Major General, and His Clever Wife 
Henry James’s Letters to Field Marshal Lord Wolseley and 
Lady Wolseley, 1878-1913 

Edited by Alan G. James 


$50.00 | CLOTH 

This collection offers more than one hundred letters—most of them published here for the 
first time—that Henry James wrote to Britain’s foremost soldier of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and his wife. 


Best New Poets 2012 

50 Poems from Emerging Writers 

Edited by Matthew Dickman 

Jazzy Danziger and Jeb Livingood, Series Editors 

$11.95 | PAPER 

Entering its seventh year, this annual anthology provides the best perspective available on the 
continuing vitality of poetry as it is being practiced today. 


Quirks of the Quantum 
Postmodernism and Contemporary American Fiction 


Samuel Chase Coale 

$24.50 | PAPER | CULTURAL FRAMES, FRAMING CULTURE 

In this book, Samuel Chase Coale shows how the doubts, misgivings, and ambiguities 
reflected in the postmodern American novel have been influenced by the metaphors and 
models of quantum theory. 


Polygraphies 

Francophone Women Writing Algeria 

Alison Rice 

$24.50 | PAPER 

Coinciding with the fiftieth anniversary of Algeria’s independence, Polygraphies is significant 
and timely in its focus on autobiographical writings by seven of the most prominent 


francophone women writers from Algeria today, including Maissa Bey, Héléne Cixous, Assia 
Djebar, and Malika Mokeddem. 


Transmigrational Writings between the 
Maghreb and Sub-Saharan Africa 
Literature, Orality, Visual Arts 

Helene Colette Tissieres 

Translated by Marjolijn de Jager 

$29.50 | PAPER 

In this innovative and skillful study, Héléne Tissieres investigates 
the “circulations” or transmigrations at work among multiple francophone 

African cultural forms, ranging geographically between North and sub-Saharan Africa, 
culturally between words and silences, verbally between spoken and written language, and 
aesthetically between textual and visual images. 





The Digital Temple 

A Documentary Edition of George Herbert’s English Verse 
Edited by Robert Whalen and Christopher Hodgkins 

ROTUNDA DIGITAL EDITION 

The Temple by George Herbert (1593-1633) is considered one of the finest collections of 
devotional verse in the English language. The Digital “Temple” brings together the primary 
materials essential to the study of Herbert’s verse in a user-friendly online environment. 
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Single 
Arguments for the Uncoupled 
MICHAEL COBB 


$21.00 ¢ PAPER 


In the Sexual Cultures series 


Puro Arte 
Filipinos on the Stages of Empire 
LUCY MAE SAN PABLO BURNS 


$22.00 « PAPER 


In the Postmillennial Pop series 


Unbecoming Blackness 
The Diaspora Cultures 

of Afro-Cuban America 
ANTONIO LOPEZ 





$24.00 ¢ PAPER 


An American Literatures Initiative book 


The Social Media Reader 
Edited ay MICH AET MANDIBERG 


$24, 00 ¢ PAPER 


Race in Translation 
Culture Wars around 

the Postcolonial Atlantic 
ROBERT STAM | ELLA SHOHAT 





$26.00 * PAPER 


Love and Empire 
Cybermarriage 

and Citizenship 

across the Americas 

FELICITY AMAYA SCHAEFFER 


$23.00 ¢ PAPER 
In the Nation of Newcomers series 


Social Death 


Radicalized Rightlessness 
and the Criminalization 
of the Unprotected 

LISA MARIE CACHO 


$24.00 ¢ PAPER 
In the Nation of Newcomers series 





New from the series AMERICA AND 


Atala me) (CMe N iam ROL AG 





Racial Indigestion 
Eating Bodies in the 19th Century 
KYLA WAZANA TOMPKINS 


"$24.0 00 ¢ "PAPER 


An American Literatures Initiative book 


American Arabesque 
Arabs, Islam, and the 
19th-Century Imaginary 
JACOB. BAMA: pEsMe 


$23. 00 ° PAPER 


An American Literatures Initiative book 


Idle Threats 

Men and the Limits 

of Productivity in 
Nineteenth-Century America 
ANDREW DON KNIGHTON 


$27. 00 e PAPER 


An American Literatures Initiative book 

















New from the series CRITICAL CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


_Love and Money 
Queers, Class, and 
Cultural Production 

os eo 


Visualizing Atrocity 
Arendt, Evil, and the Optics 
of Thoughtlessness 

OE ae a 





$23. 00 e PAPER 


$23. 00 ¢ PAPER 


Authentic™ 


The Politics of Ambivalence 
in a Brand Culture 
SARAH Ne WEISER = 


$24, 00 * PAPER 
The Makeover 
Reality Television and 


Reflexive Audiences 
KATHERINE SENDER _ 


$23. 00 e PAPER 


Arabs and Muslims 

in the Media 

Race and Representation after 9/11 
ad SUL 


$23. 00 * PAPER 


Commodity Activism 
Cultural Resistance in Neoliberal Times 


Edited by ROOPALI MUKHERJEE 
and SARAH BANET-WEISER 





























Authentic” 














www.nyupress.org 
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LITERATURE ANTHOLOGY 





Classical Arabic Literature 
A Library of Arabic 

Literature Anthology 

Selected and translated by 

GEERT JAN VAN GELDER 


This anthology presents a rich 
assortment of classical Arabic poems 
and literary prose, from pre-Islamic 
times until the 18th century, with 
short introductions to guide non- 
specialist students and informative 
endnotes and bibliography for 
advanced scholars. 





Edited and translated by 
GEERT JAN VAN GELDER 
and GREGOR SCHOELER 


$25.00 * PAPER // $79.00 ¢ CLOTH 


Edited and translated by 
HUMPHREY DAVIES 





NYUPRESS 
74 Ke op rea ling. Be 


ANNOUNCING THE FIRST VOLUMES IN THE 
Library of Arabic Literature 


The Library of Arabic Literature is a new series of key works of classical 
and pre-modern Arabic literature, edited and translated by distinguished 
scholars of Arabic and Islamic studies, and published in parallel-text for- 
mat with Arabic and English on facing pages. The Library of Arabic Lit- 
erature encompasses a wide range of genres, including poetry, poetics, 
fiction, religion, philosophy, law, science, history and historiography. 


www. libraryofarabicliterature.org 


(oh 


LEGAL THEORY 





The Epistle on Legal Theory 
Al-ShafiT 

Edited and translated by 

JOSEPH E. LOWRY 

This fascinating work offers the first 
systematic treatment in Arabic of 

key issues in Islamic legal thought. 

It represents one of the earliest 
complete works on Islamic law, one 
that is centrally important for the 
formation of Islamic legal thought and 
the Islamic legal tradition. 


$40.00 ¢ CLOTH 


Ibn al-Jawzi 


Edited and translated by 
MICHAEL COOPERSON 


SCM Tae 


LIBRARY OF 
mea CON 
ARABIC 
_ | 


LITERATURE 


wey 





A Treasury of Virtues 
Sayings, Sermons 

and Teachings of ‘Ali 

with the One Hundred Proverbs, 
attributed to al-Jahiz 

Al-Qadi al-Quda7 

Edited and translated by 

TAHERA QUTBUDDIN 

This volume offers a collection of 
sayings, sermons, and teachings 
attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 
40H/661AD), an acknowledged 
master of Arabic eloquence anda 
renowned sage of Islamic wisdom. 


$35.00 ¢ CLOTH 


BUA RE EEE S 


The Epistle of Leg Over Leg, The Virtues of Imam The Virtues of Imam 
Forgiveness, Volume 1 Volume 1 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
Abi I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq. Volume 1 Volume 2 


Ibn al-Jawzi 


Edited and translated by 
MICHAEL COOPERSON 


www.nyupress.org 
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New from Notre Dame 


THE INCURABLES 
Mark BraZalrTIs 

Richard Sullivan Prize in Short Fiction 
978-0-268-02231-0 * $20.00 pa 
978-0-268-07564-4 ° $14.00 ES 


AWAKE IN AMERICA - 
On Irish American Poetry 
DanieL TOBIN 
978-0-268-04237-0 © $38.00 cl 


ROOTS OF BRAZIL 

SERGIO BUARQUE DE HOLANDA 
Translated by G. Harvey Summ 
Foreword by Pedro Meira Monteiro 
From the Helen Kellogg Institute for 
International Studies 

978-0-268-02613-4 * $28.00 pa 
978-0-268-07764-8 * $19.60 ES 


THORNTON WILDER 
AND AMOS WILDER 
Writing Religion in 
Twentieth-Century America 
CHRISTOPHER J. WHEATLEY 
978-0-268-04424-4 * $29.00 pa 


THE BEGUINE, 

THE ANGEL, AND 

THE INQUISITOR 

The Trials of Marguerite Porete 
and Guiard of Cressonessart 
SEAN L. FIELD 
978-0-268-02892-3 © $40.00 pa 
978-0-268-07973-4 * $28.00 ES 


BECAUSE YOU HAVE TO 
A Writing Life 

JOAN FRANK 
978-0-268-02893-0 * $18.00 pa 
978-0-268-07976-5 ° $12.60 EE 


WHAT IS A BOOK? 

The Study of Early Printed Books 
JosePH A. DANE 
978-0-268-02609-7 * $30.00 pa 


Includes 44 color images & halftones 


DARK FAITH 

New Essays on 

Flannery O’Connor’s 

The Violent Bear It Away 
EDITED BY SUSAN SRIGLEY 
978-0-268-04138-0 * $28.00 pa 
978-0-268-09279-5 * $20.00 GB 


IN DARK AGAIN 

IN WONDER 

The Poetry of René Char 
and George Oppen 
ROBERT BAKER 
978-0-268-02229-7 * $36.00 pa 


FLESHLY 
TABERNACLES 

Milton and the Incarnational 
Poetics of Revolutionary 
England 

BryAN ADAMS HAMPTON 
978-0-268-03096-4 * $40.00 pa 
978-0-268-08174-4 * $28.00 ES 


Receive a 30% discount & FREE domestic 
shipping for orders placed at our booth! 


wd UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PREss 





RICOEUR 











hk oy aE NT 

Visit us at Booth #426 NARRATIVE 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL RICOEUR ON TIME 
DIALOGUE AND NARRATIVE pHILosoputcan | 
A Poetics and a Hermeneutics An Introduction to Temps et récit leat eee ek Cre ll 
ViITTORIO HOSLE WILLIAM C. DOWLING | re | a. 
Translated by Steven Rendall 978-0-268-02608-0 * $26.00 pa Pent . oe Sats 
978-0-268-03097-1 * $35.00 pa — ai 

THE ENGLISH MARTYR || °°" 

THE SWORD FROM REFORMATION 
AND THE PEN TO REVOLUTION 
Women, Politics, and Poetry ALICE DAILEY 
in Sixteenth-Century Siena ReFormations: Medieval and Early Modern 
KONRAD EISENBICHLER 978-0-268-02612-7 * $38.00 pa  Eieeenrees 
978-0-268-02776-6 * $32.00 pa 978-0-268-07778-5 * $26.60 GB LL — =e 


978-0-268-07865-2 * $22.40 EB 


VISUALITY AND MEDIEVAL 
MEDIEVAL MATERIALITY IN THE AUTOGRAPHIES 
AUTOGRAPHIES STORY OF TRISTAN 
The* 1” ofthe Text AND ISOLDE 
A. C. SPEARING EDITED BY JUTTA EMING, 
The Conway Lectures in Medieval Studies ANN MARIE RASMUSSEN, 
978-0-268-01782-8 * $32.00 pa AND KATHRYN STARKEY 
978-0-268-09280-1 ¢ $22.40 EB 978-0-268-04139-7 * $45.00 pa 


Includes 83 halftones & color images 


SARTORIAL 
STRATEGIES THE LIFE OF SAINT 
Outfitting Aristocrats and KATHERINE OF 
Fashioning Conduct in ALEXANDRIA 
Late Medieval Literature JOHN CAPGRAVE ane ae 
: yvboial ectdalostec 

Nicoe D. SMITH Translated by Karen A. Winstead wa eee 
978-0-268-04137-3 * $35.00 pa 978-0-268-04426-8 * $25.00 pa 
MISERERE MEI THE ISLAND GARDEN 
The Penitential Psalms in England’s Language of Nation 
Late Medieval and Early from Gildas to Marvell 
Modern England LYNN STALEY 
CLARE CosTLEY KING’00 ReFormations: Medieval and Early Modern 
ReFormations: Medieval and Early Modern 978-0-268-04140-3 * $39.00 pa 
978-0-268-03324-8 * $38.00 pa Includes 2 halftones & 8 color images 
Includes 27 halftones 

Tex: 800 / 621-2736 @ Fax: 800 / 621-8476 @ undpress.nd.edu WD 
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()} NORTHWESTERN 
NEW SERIES ANNOUNCEMENT 








FlashPoints 


FlashPoints will publish books that consider literature beyond strictly national and disciplinary 
frameworks, distinguished both by their historical grounding and their theoretical and concep- 
tual strength. In a Benjaminian mode, FlashPoints is interested in how literature contributes to 
forming new constellations of culture and history, and in how such formations function critically 
and politically in the present. 





IDIOM 


IDIOM publishes books that develop new critical and theoretical idioms that expand, deform, 
reinvigorate, decompose, or transgress existing genres and styles. This exciting new series in 
comparative literary studies offers a venue for academics, intellectuals and others to pose differ- 
ent and still profound questions in and around the edges of cultural critique, continental and an- 
glo-american philosophy, political, literary, art, film theory, and other disciplines and discourses. 





LitZ 
Lit Z is a new book series that embraces models of criticism uncontained by conventional notions 
of history, periodicity, and culture, and committed to the work of reading. Lit Z proposes to 


create a new home for work that exemplifies the survival of romanticism as a mode of contem- 
porary criticism. 





Cultural Expressions 


This new book series will present studies of cultural representations that respond to the years 
of crisis before World War II, the global war itself, the Holocaust, to past and present memories 
and memorializations of the 1930s and 1940s. The goal of the series is to enhance interest in 
each of these subjects by providing enriching interdisciplinary linkages among them from vari- 
ous perspectives and locations: local, national, international, and transnational. 





Rethinking the Early Modern 


Recent theoretical and methodological innovations in the humanities, from queer theory to eco- 
criticism among many others, have opened numerous new venues for a re-examination of the 
literatures and cultures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With a focus on the English 
and French traditions, the monographs of this series address this question by pursuing an origi- 
nal approach to early modern literature and culture, putting them into a theoretically informed, 
productive dialogue with current concerns of humanistic inquiry. 


Visit Us AT BOOTH #515A 
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_NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
30% Discount! 


_ The Living Moment 
‘Modernism in a Broken World 
Jeffrey Hart 


978-0-8101-2821-7 
Paper $2495 $18.00 


Boarding Out 
Inhabiting the American Urban Literary 
Imagination, |840—1860 


David Faflik — 
978-0-8 101-2838-5 
Paper $29-93 $21.00 


The Novel Map 
Space and Subjectivity in Nineteenth-Century 
French Fiction 


Patrick M. Bray 
978-0-8 10 1-2866-8 
Paper $45-00 $32.00 


The Poetics of 
Unremembered Acts 
Reading, Lyric, Pedagogy 

Brian McGrath 


978-0-8 10 1-2849-1 
Paper $45-00 $32.00 


Narratives Unsettled 


Digression in Robert Walser, Thomas Bernhard, 


and Adalbert Stifter 


Samuel Frederick 
978-0-8101-2818-7 
Paper $29-95 $21.00 


Melville Biography 
An Inside Narrative 
Hershel Parker 


978-0-8101-2709-8 
Paper $45-00 $32.00 


The International Strindberg 
New Critical Essays 
Anna W. Stenport 


978-0-8 101-2850-7 
Paper $5000 $35.00 


Renaissance Drama 40 
What is Renaissance Drama? 
Edited by William N. West 


978-0-8 101-2845-3 
Paper $79-95 $56.00 


NORTHWESTERN WORLD CLASSICS 


Letters on God and Letters 
to a Young Woman 

Rainer Maria Rilke 

Translated from the German by Annemarie S. 
Kidder 


78-0-8 101-2740-1 
Paper $95 $10.00 


CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS OF WWII 


Anti-Nazi Modernism 

The Challenges of Resistance in 1930s Fiction 
Mia Spiro 

978-0-8 101-2863-7 

Paper $4500 $32.00 


FORTHCOMING 


Prosaic Conditions 
Heinrich Heine and the Spaces of 
Zionist Literature 


Na’ama Rokem 
978-0-8 101-2867-5 
Paper $56-60 $35.00 


‘a WWW. NUPRESS. NORTHWESTERN. EDU 
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* LANGSTON 
HUGHES 










































New in Paperback 
Idols in the East 


European Representations of 


Islam and the Orient, 1100-1450 


SUZANNE CONKLIN AKBARI 
$27.95 paper 


New in Paperback 

The Growth of the 
Medieval Icelandic Sagas 
(1180-1280) 

THEODORE M. ANDERSSON 
$24.95 paper | ISLANDICA 


The Partisan Muse in the 
Early Icelandic Sagas 
(1200-1250) 

THEODORE M. ANDERSSON 
$65.00 coth | IstanpiIca 


Fictions of Dignity 
Embodying Human Rights in 
World Literature 
ELIZABETH S. ANKER 
$45.00 cloth 


New in Paperback 
Shakespeare and the 
Grammar of Forgiveness 
SARAH BECKWITH 

$24.95 paper 


Jew in Paperback 
The Difference Satire 
Makes 
Rhetoric and Reading from 
Jonson to Byron 
FREDRIC V. BOGEL 
$27.95 paper 
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Cents 


Heart-Pine Russia 
Walking and Writing the 
Nineteenth-Century Forest 
JANE T. CosTLow 

$35.00 cloth 


Race, Rights, and 
Recognition 

Jewish American Literature 
Since 1969 

DEAN J. FRANCO 

$49.95 cloth 


New in Paperback 

The Breakup 2.0 
Disconnecting over New Media 
ILANA GERSHON 

$17.95 paper 


New in Paperback 

Fictions of Embassy 
Literature and Diplomacy in 
Early Modern Europe 
TimorHy HAMPTON 
$24.95 paper 


New in Paperback 
Collaborations with the 
Past 

Reshaping Shakespeare acrodé 
Time and Media 

Diana E. HENDERSON 
$29.95 paper 


New in Paperback 
Sodom on the Thames 


Sex, Love, and Scandal in Wilde 


Times 
Morris B. KAPLAN 
$24.95 paper 


Cornell University Press 


Opening Up Middle 
English Manuscripts 
Literary ano Visual Approaches 
KATHRYN KERBY-FULTON, 
Maitvie HILMo, AND 

LinDA OLSON 

$45.00 paper 


The Worlds of 

Langston Hughes 
Modernism and Translation in 
the Americas 

VERA M. KuTZzINSKI 

$26.95 paper 


New in Paperback 
Shakespeare’s Foreign 
Worlds 


National and Transnational 


Tdentities in the Elizabethan Age 


CAROLE LEVIN AND 
JOHN WATKINS 
$24.95 paper 


Outlaw Rhetoric 

Figuring Vernacular Eloquence 
in Shakespeares England 
Jenny C. MANN 

$45.00 cloth 


Tolstoy On War 

Narrative Art and Historical 
Truth in “War and Peace” 
EpITED By Rick McCPEAK 
AND DONNA TUSSING ORWIN 
$24.95 paper 


Murder Most Russian 
True Crime and Punishment in 
Late Imperial Russia 

Louise McREYNOLDS 
$35.00 cloth 


The Covert Sphere 
Secrecy, Fiction, and the 
National Security State 
TimotHy MELLEY 
$26.95 paper 


New in Paperback 

The Other Dickens 

A Life of Catherine Hogarth 
Littian NAYDER 

$24.95 paper 





AVAILABLE AT BOOTH #322B 
1-800-666-2211 * www.cornellpress.cornell.edu 








New in Paperback 
Fighting for Life 
Contest, Sexuality, and 
Condscloudnedd 
WALTER J. ONG 
$24.95 paper 


New in Paperback 
Interfaces of the Word 
Studtes in the Evolution of 
Consetousness and Culture 
WALTER J. ONG 

$29.95 paper 


New in Paperback 

Rhetoric, Romance, and 
Technology 

Studtes in the Interaction of 
Expression ano Culture 
WALTER J. ONG 

$29.95 paper 


Fleas, Flies, and Friars 
Childrens Poetry from the 
Middle Ages 

NICHOLAS ORME 

$14.95 paper 


The Mind of Thucydides 
JACQUELINE DE ROMILLY 
TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH 
TRAPNELL RAWLINGS 

EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUC- 


TION BY HUNTER R. Rawuincs III 


AND JEFFREY RUSTEN 
$35.00 cloth | CoRNELL STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


She Hath Been Reading 
Women and Shakespeare Clubs 
in America 

KATHERINE WEST SCHEIL 
$45.00 cloth 


Sanctified Landscape 
Writers, Artists, and the Hudson 
River Valley, 1820-1909 
DaviD SCHUYLER 

$29.95 cloth 


“Where There Is Nothing” 


and “The Unicorn from the 
Stars” 

Manuscript Materials 

W. B. YEATS AND 

Lapy GREGORY 

EpireD By Wim VAN MIERLO 
$150.00 cloth 









A book series in German Studies from Cornell University — 


signale 
modern german letters, cultures, and thought 


EDITED BY: 


PETER UWE HOHENDAHL, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


a new publishing model for: 


« the best new English-language 
book manuscripts in 
German Studies 

- translations of important 
German-language works 


FORMAT 


Nationalism, Cosmpo 


and the Bilduagsroma 


Signale: Modern German Letters, Cultures, and Thought publishes new 
English-language books in literary studies, criticism, cultural studies, and 
intellectual history pertaining to the German-speaking world, as well as 
translations of important German-language works. Signale construes 
“modern” in the broadest terms: the series covers topics ranging from the 
early modern period to the present. Signale books are published under a 
joint imprint of Cornell University Press and Cornell University Library in 
electronic and print formats. Please see http://signale.cornell.edu/. 


SUPPORTED BY A GRANT FROM THE ANDREW W. MELLON FOUNDATION 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


PARADIGMS FORA 
METAPHOROLOGY 
Hans BLUMENBERG 
TRANSLATED BY ROBERT SAVAGE 
$29.95 cloth 


THE TOTAL WORK OF ART IN 
EUROPEAN MODERNISM 


Davip Roserts 
$37.50 paper 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 
MODERNITY 

Karl Philipp Moritz and the 
Space of Autonomy 


ELLiotT SCHREIBER 
$18.95 paper 


FORMATIVE FICTIONS 
Nationalism, Cosmopolitanism, and 
the Bildungsroman 


Tosias Boes 
$21.00 paper 


LEGAL TENDER 
Love and Legitimacy in the East 
German Cultural Imagination 


JOHN GRIFFITH URANG 
$35.00 paper 


MEMORY, METAPHOR, AND ABY 
WARBURG’S ATLAS OF IMAGES 


CHRISTOPHER D. JOHNSON 
$35.00 paper 


BENJAMIN’S LIBRARY 
Modernity, Nation, and the Baroque 


JANE O. NEWMAN 
$35.00 paper 


NOVEL TRANSLATIONS 
The European Novel and the 
German Book, 1680-1730 
BETHANY WicGIN 

ON THE RUINS OF BABEL 939.95 paper 
Architectural Metaphor in 

German Thought 


Daniel Purpby 
$35.00 paper 


‘CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY/ CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


signale.cornell.edu * www.cornellpress.cornell.edu 
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VISIT THE 


ROUTLEDGE BOOTH ano 


RECEIVE 20% OFF 


de OR ANY OTHER TITLES 
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The New Partridge Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English 
Edited by Tom Dalzell and Terry Victor 







The heir and successor to Eric Partridge’s brilliant magnum opus, The Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English, this two-volume New Partridge Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English is the definitive record of post WWII slang. 
Containing over 65,000 entries, this new edition of the authoritative work on 

slang details the slang and unconventional English of the English-speaking world 
since 1945, and through the first decade of the new millennium. 










Now for the first time, the two-volume set will also be available online. 
Partridge Slang Online gives users new ways to discover the rich world of slang, 
combining Eric Partridge’s legacy of academic rigor and research with the latest 
technologies in search and discoverability. 









AVAILABLE 







The New Partridge Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English is a spectacular ONLINE J 
resource infused with humor and learning — it’s rude, it's delightful, and it's a prize « 
for anyone with a love of language. FORTHE FIRST : 






Sai Yt 


To learn more or sign up for your free trial, visit www.partridgeslangonline.com. 




















= “34 2nd Edition 3rd Edition THE ROUTLEDGE THE ROUTLEDGE 
E ‘>; A THEORY OF ORALITY AND COMPANION TO CONCISE HISTORY OF 
ni ' ADAPTATION LITERACY LITERATURE AND LATINO/A LITERATURE 
@ ~ . Linda Hutcheon The Technologizing of SCIENCE Frederick Aldama 
: Afterword by Siobhan the Word Edited by Bruce Clarke, $29-95 $23.96 
O'Flynn Walter J. Ong Manuela Rossini mes 
a : A Reader 
MEDIEVALISMS 3rd Edition THE ROUTLEDGE Edited by Theo D’haen, 
Making the Past THE ROMANCE QUEER STUDIES César Dominguez, 
in the Present OF ARTHUR READER Mads Thomsen 
. : Edited by Donald Hall, 
Tison Pugh, AngelaWeisl Ay Anthology of nis Hanoes $49:95 $39.96 
} $34.95 $25.56 Medieval Textsin : 
Tanelation Contributors: 
Andrea Bebell, 
Edited by Norris Lacy, Susan Potter 






James Wilhelm 
$4795 $38.36 







$49:95 $39.96 





Romer ne ee Routledge... think about it . 


www.routledge.com/literature 


Taylor & Francis Group 


@ 
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Routledge 


Taylor & Francis Group 


Eoie tye. 





Explore Routledge 





iterature Journals 


: ANQ: 


” A Quarterly Journal of Short 
Articles, Notes and Reviews 


| www.tandfonline.com/vang 





Critique: 


Studies in Contemporary Fiction 


www.tandfonline.com/vert 





_ English Studies 


English Studies 


A Journal of English Language 
and Literature 








| www.tandfonline.com/englishstudies 


Interventions 


ae 
| International Journal of 
Postcolonial Studies 





ait 


| www.tandfonline.com/interventions 





NEW TO.ROUTLEDGE FOR 2012 
The Seventeenth Century 


aeRO anit eal 8 
www.tandfonline.com/rsev 








LIT: 


~ Literature Interpretation Theory 


er 
peels 


Te 


Beeston Cc 
Fe he 


_ www.tandfonline.com/glit 


OMANCE 
vA” Romance 
Quarterly 
eta www.tandfonline.com/vroq 





Textual Practice 


coe ‘ www.tandfonline.com/tp 


| Wasafiri 
| International Contemporary 
Writing 


www.tandfonline.com/wasafiri 


Stay up to date with the latest news and offers from Routledge Literature: 


http://explore.tandfonline.com/LLL 
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Literary Studies at Indiana University Press/Journals 

















Research in African 
Literatures 
Edited by Kwaku Larbi Korang 


Research in African Literatures is the 
premier journal of African literary 
studies worldwide and provides a 
forum in English for research on 
the oral and written literatures of 
Africa. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


JML: Journal of Modern 
Literature 

Edited by Robert L. Caserio, Paula 
Marantz Cohen, Rachel Blau DuPlessis, 
Janet Lyon, Jean-Michel Rabaté, Daniel 
T. O'Hara 

jml remains the most important 
scholarly serial in the field and 
emphasizes scholarly studies 

of literature in all languages, as 
well as related arts and cultural 
artifacts, from 1900 to the 
present. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 





Order Information: 


http://www.jstor.org/r/iupress 


IU Press: http://www.iupress.indiana.edu 


Meridians: feminism, race, 
transnationalism 


Edited by Paula J. Giddings 


Meridians provides a forum for 
the finest scholarship and creative 
work by and about women of 
color in U.S. and international 
contexts and recognizes that 
feminism, race, transnationalism, 
and women of color are 
contested terms and engages 

in a dialogue across ethnic and 
national boundaries. 


PUBLISHED SEMIANNUALLY 


Prooftexts: A Journal of 
Jewish Literary History 
Edited by Barbara Mann and Jeremy 
Dauber 

Prooftexts provides a forum for 
the growing field of Jewish literary 
studies and brings together the 
study of modern Jewish literatures 
(in Hebrew, Yiddish, and European 
languages) with the literary study 
of the Jewish classical tradition 

as a whole. 


PUBLISHED TRIANNUALLY 








Victorian Studies 

Edited by Andrew H. Miller and Ivan 
Kreilkamp 

Victorian Studies is devoted to 
the study of British culture of 
the Victorian age and regularly 
includes interdisciplinary articles 
on comparative literature, social 
and political history, and the 
histories of education, philosophy, 
fine arts, economics, law, and 
science. Victorian Studies is the 
official publication of the North 
American Victorian Studies 
Association (NAVSA). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Transition 

An International Review 
Edited by Tommie Shelby, Glenda 
Carpio, and Vincent Brown 
Transition features an international 
review of politics, culture, and 
ethnicity, unusual dispatches, 
unforgettable memoirs, 
unorthodox polemics, unlikely 
conversations, and unsurpassed 
original fiction. 


PUBLISHED TRIANNUALLY 


| INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Text to 
"EXting 


New Media in the no 


Edited by Paul Budra and Clint Burnham 





Anne Frank Unbound 


Media, Imagination, Memory 


EDITED BY BARBARA KIRSHENBLATT- 


GIMBLETT AND JEFFREY SHANDLER 
cloth 978-0-253-0066 1-5 $80.00 
paper 978-0-253-00739-| $29.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00755-| $23.99 


From Text to Txting 

New Media in the Classroom 
EDITED BY PAUL BUDRA 

AND CLINT BURNHAM 

cloth 978-0-253-003 10-2 $80.00 
paper 978-0-253-00578-6 $27.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00720-9 $21.99 


Performing the US Latina 

and Latino Borderlands 
EDITED BY ARTURO J. ALDAMA, 
CHELA SANDOVAL, 

AND PETER J. GARCIA 

cloth 978-0-253-00295-2 $90.00 
paper 978-0-253-00574-8 $35.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00877-0 $29.99 


Creatures of Politics 

Media, Message, 

and the American Presidency 
MICHAEL LEMPERT 

AND MICHAEL SILVERSTEIN 

cloth 978-0-253-00745-2 $75.00 
paper 978-0-253-00752-0 $25.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00756-8 $21.99 


Paris 1928 

Nexus II 

HENRY MILLER 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION 

BY TOM THOMPSON 

paper 978-0-253-0083 |-2 $25.00 


To order, visit www.iupress.indiana.edu ihe 
or call (800) 842-6796. 


Buenas Noches, American Culture 


Latina/o Aesthetics of Night 
MARIA DEGUZMAN 


cloth 978-0-253-00179-5 $80.00 
paper 978-0-253-00189-4 $28.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00190-0 $23.99 


Pink and Blue 

Telling the Boys from the Girls in America 
JO B. PAOLETTI 

cloth 978-0-253-001 17-7 $25.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00| 30-6 $21.99 


Murder Made in Italy 
Homicide, Media, and 
Contemporary Italian Culture 
ELLEN NERENBERG 

cloth 978-0-253-35625-3 $85.00 
paper 978-0-253-22309-8 $29.95 


Cinematic Flashes 

Cinephilia and Classical Hollywood 
RASHNA WADIA RICHARDS 

cloth 978-0-253-00688-2 $85.00 
paper 978-0-253-00692-9 $28.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00700-| $22.99 


Earth Works 

Selected Essays 

SCOTT RUSSELL SANDERS 

cloth 978-0-253-00094-| $70.00 
paper 978-0-253-00095-8 $25.00 
ebook 978-0-253-007 | 2-4 $20.99 


A Lancastrian Mirror for Princes 
The Yale Law School 

New Statutes of England 

ROSEMARIE MCGERR 

cloth 978-0-253-35641-3 $34.95 
ebook 978-0-253-00198-6 $28.99 


Howard Fast 

Life and Literature in the Left Lane 
GERALD SORIN 

cloth 978-0-253-00727-8 $40.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00732-2 $34.99 


An Ode to Salonika 

The Ladino Verses of Bouena Sarfatty 
RENEE LEVINE MELAMMED 

cloth 978-0-253-0068 | -3 $35.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00709-4 $28.99 


Contemporary 

African American Literature 
The Living Canon 

EDITED BY LOVALERIE KING 

AND SHIRLEY MOODY-TURNER 
cloth 978-0-253-00625-7 $85.00 
paper 978-0-253-00626-4 $30.00 
ebook 978-0-253-00697-4 $24.99 


Literary Learning 

Teaching the English Major 

SHERRY LEE LINKON 

cloth 978-0-253-35699-4 $70.00 
paper 978-0-253-22356-2 $24.95 
ebook 978-0-253-00559-5 $20.99 


The Question of Gender 
Joan W. Scott’s Critical Feminism 
EDITED BY JUDITH BUTLER 

AND ELIZABETH WEED 

cloth 978-0-253-35636-9 $80.00 
paper 978-0-253-22324-| $27.95 
ebook 978-0-253-00153-5 $22.95 
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Volume 52, number 3 (Fall 2011) 


Matthews. 


CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE 


Contemporary Literature is pleased to announce the recipient of the second annual L. S. Dembo 
Prize for the best article published in the journal during the preceding volume year: 
Sadia Abbas, “Leila Aboulela, Religion, and the Challenge of the Novel,’ 


Forthcoming in Volume 53, number 4 (Winter 2012) 

Fiction since 2000: Postmillennial Commitments, a special issue, guest-edited by David James 
and Andrzej Gasiorek, on fiction in the first decade of the twenty-first century, with articles by 
Peter Boxall, Amy J. Elias, Andrzej Gasiorek, Dave Gunning, Dorothy J. Hale, Amy Hungerford, 
David James, and Roger Luckhurst, as well as an interview with Caryl Phillips, conducted by Sean 


Available now: Volume 52, number 4 (Winter 2011) 

American Poetry, 2000-2009, a special issue, edited by Michael Davidson, with an introduction 
by Michael Davidson and articles by Kaplan Page Harris, Ann Keniston, Urayoan Noel, Rita Raley, 
Jahan Ramazani, Brian M. Reed, Evie Shockley, Juliana Spahr, and Timothy Yu. 





UNIVERSITY. oF 
WISCONSIN PRESS 


JOURNALS DIVISION 





Buco seOVIIN(e WG 
SHORT STORY 


oie se, 
Sateen Corre torep a he 


Writing begond Prophecy : 


EMERSON, BAW THORNE, und MELVILLE f 


affer the. AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


lie urea eyo Matlin Kevorkiat 





Writing beyond 
Prophecy 


Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Melville after the American 


The Hemingway 
Short Story 


A Study in Craft for Writers 
and Readers 


ROBERT PAUL LAMB Renaissance 
$45.00 cloth MARTIN KEVORKIAN 
$45.00 cloth 








_ Poe and the Remapping 


THE For more information about CL, or to order a subscription or special issue, please visit 
http://cl.uwpress.org, or contact us at: 

1930 Monroe St., 3rd Floor | Madison, WI 53711 | journals@uwpress.wisc.edu 

p: 608-263-0668 f: 608-263-1173, or (U.S. only) 800-258-3632 


MOTHERLESS CHILD 
nthe Novels of 

POUR UC CUETO 

HUME Bera ATLL 


Edited by J. Gerald Kennedy and Jerome McGann 


_ PAULINE HOPKINS 





FILL BEROMAN 


The Motherless Child 


of Antebellum Print in the Novels of 
Culture Pauline Hopkins — 
Edited by J.GERALD KENNEDY JILL BERGMAN 
and JEROME MCGANN $38.95 cloth 
$45.00 cloth 

LSU I PRESS 
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Where Independent 


Publishers Live 
Arthur Rimbaud: Biblipasis “may en 


The Poems _| The End of the Story 
Arthur Rimbaud : Liliana Heker The Scared 
Translated and Translated by Ronunnace | Generation 


introduced by Andrea Labinger 


Oliver Bernard 


Boris Yampolsky 
and Vasil Bykov 
Introduction by 
Rachel Polonsky 


“Universal and 
indispensable.” 
—Alberto Manguel 


A newly revised, 
enlarged, bilingual 
edition with selected tere 
letters and his nen The quintessential 


Latin juvenilia. anes | novel of Argentina's 
: Dirty War. 


Two short novels 
highlight tensions 
in Russia in the 
Soviet era. 





Trade Paper $19.95 ; : 

LOE e Y Trade Paper $16.95 
978-0-85646-440.9 ey ee a Trade Paper $15.00 
978-5-7172-0090-5 


Arsenal Pulp Press eBook 
== ; 978-1-926845-49-4 What the Emperor 


c i Vias Doroshevich 
rossings What the Emperor Cannot Do 
Tales and Legends 


Betty Lambert 
of the Orient 








Cannot Do 





A classic, controversial The Tuner ee 
novel about a woman of Silences as Doroshevic 
Mia Couto Translated by 


in an emotionally 


abusive relationship. Rowen Glie and 


Translated by 
Ronald Landau with 


David Brookshaw 














Trade Paper $19.95 John Dewey 
978-1-55152-427-6 “Quite unlike anything ; 
eBook , . | else | have read from A friend of 
978-1-55152-432-0 88) Africa."—Doris Lessing Anton Chekhov, 
| Vlas Doroshevich's 
Eg Trade Paper $15.95 coiorful parables were 
978-1-926845-95-1 banned in his time. 
The Polish Boxer : eBook 
Eduardo Halfon 978-1-927428-02-3 Trade Paper $15.00 
978-5-7172-0094-3 
Translated by 
Ollie Brock, Stone Bridge Press 
| ie ee ee City | ights Publishers Percona 
a ia : A Long Day’s A Biography of 
Daniel Hahn, and Yukio Mishi 
Evening ukio Mishima 
anne WicLean Bilge Karasu Naoki Hirose with 
Hiroaki Sato 


Translated by Aron Aji 


The English-language 
and Fred Stark 


debut of a major young 
Latin American writer. 


PERSONA 
Ate yt ar A multifaceted, 
dynamic, and 








Turkey's great / Rencive | 
Trade Paper $14.95 experimental modernist ; ie gate lens 
978-1-934137-53-6 pens a novel on the one ita see =. 
eBook psychology of tterary giant. 
-1- -56- ibi love. 
978-1-934137-56-7 prohibited love Trade Cloth $39.95 
ibli i Trade Paper $13.95 i... jo 
978-0-87286-591-4 
Attack of the pe 978-1-61172-524-7 


Copula Spiders Torrey House Press 


ace meee Ring of Bone Crooked Creek 
Collected Poems Maximilian Werner 
“A master.” Lew Welch 
—The Wall Street Journal Afterword by A rich novel with the 
Gary Snyder impressionistic punch of 


“Far more insightful than a great short story. 


traditional criticism.” A new, expanded 


edition of the classic Trade Paper $15.95 





—LA Review 
go-to collection of 978-1-937226-00-8 
Trade Paper $17.95 Lew Welch's poetry. eBook 
978-1-926845-46-3 978-1-937226-08-4 
eBook Trade Paper $17.95 
978-1-926845-47-0 978-0-87286-579-2 


Selected Titles from Co nsortium 


www.cbsd.com | 800.283.3572 | Visit Us at Booth #227! 
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Notre Dame Institute for 


“cx ADVANCED STUDY 


FELLOWSHIPS & ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


70 = 


The NDIAS supports research by artists, professionals, “Public Intellectualism in Comparative Context: Different 

scholars, and scientists directed toward or extending Countries, Different Disciplines” is the 2013 conference 

inquiry on ultimate questions and questions of value. planned for April 22-24, 2013. 

Fellows receive stipends up to $60,000, subsidized 

housing, research funding, a faculty office at the NDIAS, Arrange of international scholars from numerous disciplines 

including computer and printer, and multiple opportunties will address the role of public intellectuals—persons who 

for engagement with other scholars and faculty of the exert a large influence in the contemporary society of their 

University of Notre Dame. countries by virtue of their thoughts, writings, or spoken 
words—in various countries around the world and by virtue 

All who are distinguished and who have projects that are of their different professional backgrounds. 


promising, as well as those beginning their careers with ' 
appropriate projects, are invited to apply. The annual deadline For ee nal etion on Es Ae the annual 
for applications is November 1, with awards announced the conrerence, please see ndlas.nd.edu. 


following spring. 


Direct questions to ndias@nd.edu or 


<I] UNIVERSITY OF 
(574) 631-1305, or write to: ae 
NDIAS, 1124 Flanner Hall, Notre Dame, IN 46556. ita 





CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 














The $10,000 Laura Shannon Prize in 
Contemporary European Studies is awarded 
annually by the Nanovic Institute for European 
Studies at the University of Notre Dame to the 
author of the best book in European studies that 
transcends a focus on any one country, state, or 
people to stimulate new ways of thinking about 
contemporary Europe as a whole. 


For more information, visit our website: 
NANOVIC.ND.EDU/SHANNON-PRIZE 





Dk, p NOMINATIONS DUE a a PE OS Se ae): 
JANUARY 25, 2013 NOTRE DAME 
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MONOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


revista monografica 


CLASSICAL & MODERN LANGUAGES - TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY - LUBBOCK, TEXAS 79409-2071 





Editors 
JANET PEREZ 
TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 


GENARO J. PEREZ 
TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 


Production Editor 
JEFFREY OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN/ 
MILWAUKEE 


Editorial Advisory Board 
MANUEL DuRAN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DAVID W. FOSTER 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Luts T. GONZALEZ-DEL-VALLE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


JUAN GOYTISOLO 
PARIS, FRANCE 


ROLANDO HINOJOSA-SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


ESTELLE IRIZARRY 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, EMERITA 


GONZALO NAVAJAS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT IRVINE 


MaRIA A. SALGADO 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
AT CHAPEL HILL 


MARIO J. VALDES 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


NOEL VALIS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Make checks payable to: 


Monographic Review 
Department of Classical 
& Modern Languages 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 


79409-2071 


Phone: 806.742.3145 
Fax: 806.742.3306 





alana scholarly journals tend conservatively to deal primarily with 
“establishment” topics, while those which are not yet admitted to the canon 
receive inadequate critical scrutiny or are treated in predictably aloof fashion. 
Because academic publishing may be a high-risk endeavor, subjects not in the 
mainstream may be shunted aside. While not all of equal significance, many such 
subjects are worthy of more serious consideration than they have received 
heretofore, and have much to offer investigators of contemporary myths and culture 
in regard to the mentality of the age, societal values, and the process of sociocultural 
change. Even texts of marginal or transitory literary significance can yield valuable 
historical and sociological insights. 


Of primary consideration in the genesis of the MONOGRAPHIG 
REVIEW/REVISTA MONOGRAFICA has been the remedying of specific areas of 
critical neglect. The monographic format was selected because of its combination of 
the convenience and greater comprehensiveness of book form with the versatility of 
the periodical. Each number is monographic in its treatment of a single topic while 
offering a variety of critical viewpoints and methodologies. 


MONOGRAPHIC REVIEW/REVISTA MONOGRAFIGA, comprising a series of 
annual monographic volumes (one per year) is sold by individual numbers, 
purchase of which does not constitute a subscription to future numbers, although 
annual notices of pending new volumes are sent to prior purchasers. Please return 


your purchase order for Volume(s) (below) with your check. 


Current Number: $50.00/VOLUME; Foreign $55.00/VOLUME; 
Back Numbers: U.S. $55.00, Foreign $60.00 


VOL. I (1985) Hispanic Children’s Literature 

VOUS LT (1986) Spanish Literature of Exile 

VOL. III (1987) Hispanic Science Fiction/Fantasy and Thriller 
NW Olay, (1988) Hispanic Short Story 

VOL. V (1989) Hispanism in Non-Hispanic Countries 

VOL. VI (1990) Hispanic Women Poets 

VOL. VII (1991) Hispanic Erotic; Comics; Novela Rosa 

VOL. VIII (1992) Experimental Fiction by Hispanic Women Writers 
VOL, LX (1993) Hispanic Literary Autobiography 

VOL. X (1994) Hispanic Contemporary Baroque 

VOL. XI (1995) Hispanic Prison Literature 

VOL. XII (1996) Hispanic Travel Literature 

VOL. XII ~=(1997) Hispanic Women Writers 

VOL. XIV (1998) Hispanic Millennial/Apocalyptic Literature 
VOL. XV (1999) Afro-Hispanic Literature 

VOL. XVI (2000) Silence in Hispanic Literature 

VOL. XVII_ (2001) Beyond Postmodernism in Hispanic Culture 
VOL. XVIII (2002) Permutations of Sin in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XIX (2003) [Re] Viewing History: The New Historical Novel in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XX (2004) Animals, Beasts and Monsters in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XXI_ (2005) Feasting, Fasting and Gastronomy: Food and Its Uses in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XXII (2006) Conspiracy and Secret Societies in Hispanic Literature 
VOL. XXIII (2007) Postfeminism in Hispanic Literature 
VOL. XXIV (2008) Pestilence, Catastrophe, War and Destruction in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XXV_ (2009) Kitsch, Cursi, “High” and “Low” and Other Fashions in Hispanic Literature 


VOL. XXVI_ (2010) Hysteria, Hallucination and Madness in Hispanic Literature 
VOL. XXVII (2011) The Occult in Hispanic Literature 


Please visit our website at: www. monographicreview. org 
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» Graduate study abroad 
UNIVERSITY 


http://spain.slu.edu 
THE AMERICAN JESUIT UNIVERSITY IN SPAIN 


admissions-madrid@slu.edu 


The PhD in English at West Virginia University 
Nationally Recognized Strengths in 
¢ Gender Studies 
¢ American Studies 
¢ Cultural Studies 
Excellent Placement Record into Tenure-Track Jobs 
Dedicated Mentoring and Professional Training by Internationally-Known Faculty 
TA-ships and Fellowships Provided to over 95% of Admitted Students 


Exceptional Training and Support in the Teaching of Composition 


Opportunities to Teach a Wide Array of Literature Courses 


NY West Virginia University. 


For more information and to apply: 
http://english.wvu.edu 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Caer) 
eral ace) 
the End 


Lolities 6 


VISIT US AT BOOTH 504 


Mimesis and 
Raters) 


| 





Mimetic theory has been developed in a remarkable 
series of books, articles and interviews by René Girard 
and his colleagues over the past forty years. 


Studies in Violence, Mimesis, and Culture series is dedicated to 
the exploration, criticism, and development of René Girard’s 
mimetic model of the relationship between violence and 
religion in the genesis and maintenance of culture. 


Breakthroughs in Mimetic Theory features short monographs 
breaking new ground, initiating new connections among 
mimetic theory, models of human behavior, and other 


disciplines. 

* Battling to the End = Resurrection from the Underground 
René Girard René Girard 
978-0-87013-877-5, $24.95 978-1-61186-037-5, $24.95 

= For René Girard = The Sacrifice of Socrates 
Sandor Goodhart, James Williams Wm. Blake Tyrell 
Jergen Jgrgensen,Tom Ryba 978-1-61186-054-2, $29.95 
978-0-87013-862-1, $24.95 a Sacrifice 

= The Genesis of Desire René Girard 


Jean-Michel Oughourlian 
978-0-87013-876-8, $24.95 


= Mimesis and Science 
Scott R. Garrels 
978-1-61186-023-8, $24.95 


978-0-87013-992-5, $14.95 
FORTHCOMING 


= René Girard’s Mimetic Theory 
Wolfgang Palaver 
978-1-61186-077-1, $29.95 


= Beneath the Veil of Strange Verses 
Jeremiah L. Alberg 
978-1-61186-076-4, $19.95 


= Flesh Becomes Word 
David Dawson 
978-1-61186-063-4, $19.95 


QO ={) THE TITLES IN BOTH SERIES ARE 


= Politics and Apocalypse 
Edited by Robert Hamerton-Kelly 
978-0-87013-811-9, $19.95 


= Psychopolitics 
Jean-Michel Oughourlian 
978-1-61186-053-5, $19.95 





NOW AVAILABLE AS EBOOKS 


MICHIGAN STATE 


AAS ae UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MSUPRESS.ORG 
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Visit us at booth #425 
for a conference discount 
and free shipping. 
www.sunypress.edu 
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KANT’S 
DOG 


ON BORGES, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND THE TIME OF TRANSLATION 


DAVID E. JOHNSON 


Cultural Studies 


Body as Evidence 
Mediating Race, 
Globalizing Gender 
Janell Hobson 


Masked Voices 

Gay Men and Lesbians 
in Cold War America 
Craig M. Loftin 


Higher Education 


Inside the Undergraduate 
Teaching Experience 

The University of Washington’s 
Growth in Faculty 

Teaching Study 

Catharine Hoffman Beyer, 
Edward Taylor, and 

Gerald M. Gillmore 


Faithful to the Task at Hand 
The Life of Lucy Diggs Slowe 
Carroll L.L. Miller and 

Anne S. Pruitt-Logan 


A Creature 

of Our Own Making 
Reflections on Contemporary 
Academic Life 

Gary A. Olson 


| CHANGING WOMEN, 
IN Tonic uated 


ee eur a 
in Trans-Solvad 
EES 


SRR aca 


BLACK HARLEM AND THE 
JEWISH LOWER EAST SIDE 


a 
narratives out of time mY TLL 


Crane 
One hs acl 
neys throug 
Cultural Jour 


és 
ios Ne ae NP 


CATHERINE ROTTENBERG, EDITOR 


Latin American Studies 


Kant’s Dog 

On Borges, Philosophy, 

and the Time of Translation 
David E. Johnson 


Zines in Third Space 
Radical Cooperation 

and Borderlands Rhetoric 
Adela C. Licona 


Changing Women, 
Changing Nation 

Female Agency, Nationhood, 
and Identity in 
Trans-Salvadoran Narratives 
Yajaira M. Padilla 


The Suspension 

of Seriousness 

On the Phenomenology 

of Jorge Portilla, 

With a Translation of 
Fenomenologia del relajo 
Carlos Alberto Sanchez 
Translation by Eleanor Marsh 
and Carlos Alberto Sanchez 


Let Spirit Speak! 

Cultural Journeys 

through the African Diaspora 
Vanessa K. Valdés, editor 





Literature 


History, Narrative, 

and Testimony in 
Amitav Ghosh’s Fiction 
Chitra Sankaran, editor 


Black Harlem and the 
Jewish Lower East Side 
Narratives Out of Time 
Catherine Rottenberg, editor 


SUNY Press Journals 


The Evolutionary Review 
Art, Science, Culture 
Alice Andrews, editor 


philoSOPHIA 

A Journal of Continental 
Feminism 

Elaine Miller and Emily Zakin, 
editors 


Palimpsest 

A Journal on Women, Gender, 
and the Black International 

T. Denean Sharpley-Whiting and 
Tiffany Ruby Patterson-Myers, 
editors 


Mediaevalia 

An Interdisciplinary Journal 

of Medieval Studies Worldwide 
Dana E. Stewart, editor 
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AMERIC 
Nettie 


Macnee Sie 
Nees see piel atte 


Alan Me Welle 


AMERICAN NIGHT 

The Literary Left in the Era of the Cold War 
Alan M. Wald 

432 pages $45.00 cloth 


THE DEATH AND LIFE 

OF MAIN STREET 

Small Towns in American Memory, Space, 
and Community 

Miles Orvell 

316 pages $39.95 cloth 


IMPRISONED IN A 
LUMINOUS GLARE 
Photography and the African American 
Freedom Struggle 

Leigh Raiford 

312 pages $45.00 cloth 


NEW IN PAPERBACK— 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART 


A Cultural History of the Recovery Movement 
from Alcoholics Anonymous to Oprah Winfrey 
Trysh Travis 

376 pages $26.95 paper 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE AND THE 
AMERICAN SOUTH, 1810-1860 
An Abridged Edition of Conjectures of Order 
Michael O’Brien 

Foreword by Daniel Walker Howe 

400 pages $29.95 paper 


WELL-READ LIVES 


How Books Inspired a Generation of 
American Women 

Barbara Sicherman 

392 pages $26.95 paper 


WHAT AMERICA READ 
Taste, Class, and the Novel, 1920-1960 
Gordon Hutner 

209 pages $26.95 paper 


SWEET TEA 

Black Gay Men of the South 
E. Patrick Johnson 

584 pages $27.50 paper 





~~ MILES ORVELL ——____ 
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SOUTHSCAPES 
Geographies of Race, Region, 
and Literature 

Thadious M. Davis 

416 pages $39.95 cloth 


WILLIAM 

ALEXANDER PERCY 

The Curious Life of a Mississippi Planter 
and Sexual Freethinker 

Benjamin E. Wise 

368 pages $35.00 cloth 


NATIVE AND NATIONAL 
Representing Indigeneity in 
Post-Independence Brazil 

Tracy Guzman 

304 pages $69.95 cloth / $29.95 paper 
A project of First Peoples: New Directions 
in Indigenous Studies 


4 “& Thadious M. Davis 


ey 
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REMOVABLE TYPE 

Histories of the Book in Indian Country, 
1663-1880 

Phillip H. Round 

2011 James Russell Lowell Prize, 
Modern Language Association 

296 pages $62.95 cloth / $26.95 paper 


SUFI NARRATIVES 

OF INTIMACY 

Ibn ‘Arabi, Gender, and Sexuality 
Sa‘diyya Shaikh 

304 pages $49.95 cloth 


CHEROKEE STORIES 

OF THE TURTLE ISLAND 
LIARS’ CLUB 

Christopher B. Teuton 

264 pages $30.00 cloth 


Published for the Omohundro Institute of 
Early American History and Culture 


A HARMONY OF 
THE SPIRITS 

Translation and the Language 
of Community in 

Early Pennsylvania 

Patrick M. Erben 

352 pages $45.00 cloth 


FATAL REVOLUTIONS 
Natural History, West Indian Slavery, 


and the Routes of American Literature - 


Christopher P. lannini 
320 pages $45.00 cloth 


THE MEMOIR OF 
LIEUTENANT DUMONT, 
1715-1747 

A Sojourner in the French Atlantic 
Edited by Gordon M. Sayre and 
Carla Zecher 

Translated by Gordon M. Sayre 
480 pages $50.00 cloth 


COMING SPRING 2013— 


THE DIVIDING LINE 
HISTORIES OF WILLIAM. 
BYRD II OF WESTOVER 
Edited by Kevin Berland 

§92 pages $59.95 cloth 


THE HISTORY 
AND PRESENT STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 


A New Edition with an Introduction 
by Susan Scott Parrish 

Robert Beverley 

416 pages $45.00 cloth 


LOVE IN THE TIME 

OF REVOLUTION 
Transatlantic Literary Radicalism 
and Historical Change, 1793-1818 
Andrew R. L. Cayton i 
384 pages $45.00 cloth 


THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Phone 800-848-6224 | www.uncpress.unc.edu | Visit us at uncpressblog.com 
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Books for language lovers, 
brought to you by Free Press 


THE ILIAD 
Translated by Stephen Mitchell 


9781439163382, Paperback $15.99 


“A brilliant accomplishment. It 
captures the fierce energy, rhythms, 
and powerful narrative of Homer's 
Greek in vivid and compelling 
English.” —Elaine Pagels, author of 
The Gnostic Gospels 


Also available: 


GILGAMESH 
9780743261692, 
Paperback $15.99 


BABEL 
NO MORE 






MARMEE & LOUISA 
The Untold Story of Louisa May 
Alcott and Her Mother 


Eve LaPlante 
9781451620665, Hardcover $26.00 


eee 


Based on newly uncovered family 
papers, this groundbreaking and 
intensely moving portrait of Louisa 
May Alcott’s relationship with her 
mother will completely transform 
our understanding of one of 
America’s most beloved authors. 


Also available: 
MY HEART IS 
BOUNDLESS 

i Writings of Abigail 
= May Alcott, 

| Louisa’s Mother 


9781476702803, 
Paperback $14.00 





Sa 


For more information on these and other great = 
titles, including details on ordering exam and desk — 
copies, please visit highered.simonandschuster.net. om 


I 


FREE PRESS 


A Division of Simon & Schuster 


A CBS COMPANY 
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THE BOOKS THEY GAVE ME 
True Stories of Life, Love, and Lit 


Jen Adams 
9781451688795, Hardcover $19.99 








This beautiful full-color treasury of 
stories of significant books people 
have received and what those 
books mean to them celebrates the 
enduring power of literature. 










BABEL NO MORE 
The Search for the World’s Most 
Extraordinary Language Learners 


Michael Erard 
9781451628265, Paperback $18.00 







“The first serious book about the 
people who master vast numbers 
of languages—or claim to.... 
[Erard] approaches his topic with 
both wonder and a healthy dash 
of skepticism...feeling his way 
through his story as a thoughtful 
observer.’ 









—The Economist 






MUCH ADO ABOUT LOVING 
What Our Favorite Novels Can Teach 
You About Date Expectations, Not 
So-Great Gatsbys, and Love in the 
Time of Internet Personals 

Jack Murningham and 

Maura Kelly 


9781451621242, Hardcover $19.99 













“When seeking advice to bolster 
[my] love life...l shy away from 
current romantic self-help books... 
Enter Much Ado About Loving, in 
which dating blogger Maura Kelly 
and sex columnist Jack Murnigan 
comb classic literature for love 
lessons.’ —Elle 
















VISIT THE CAMBRIA PRESS BOOTH #316 
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“One of the finest 
books on Roth.” 
— Furopean Journal 


“A model for 
other books.” 
eee 


“A welcome 
collection.” 
— Transnational 


“Highly 
recommended.” 
— CHOICE 


addition.” 
eet LST ACB 


Literature 


American Drama 
and the Postmodern 
Fragmenting the 


Realistic Stage 
David Sauer 
9781604977578 + 364pp. 


Antifeminism and the 
Victorian Novel 
Rereading 19th-Century 


Women Writers 
edited by Tamara Wagner 
9781604976076 + 340pp. 


Are We What 

We Eat? 

Food and Identity in Late 
20th-Century American 


Ethnic Literature 
William Dalessio 
9781604978018 « 216pp. 


The Assassination of 
Shakespeare's Patron 
Investigating the Death 


of the Fifth Earl of Derby 
Leo Daugherty 
9781604977370 « 372pp. 


Shirley Hazzard 
Literary Expatriate and 


Cosmopolitan Humanist 
Brigitta Olubas 
9781604978049 + 284pp. 


Nx 


ee ee 
PRESS 


Review 


W. H. Auden’s Poetry 
Mythos, Theory, 


and Practice 
R. Victoria Arana 
9781604975956 « 364pp. 


The Demimonde in 
Japanese Literature 
Sexuality and the 
Literary Karytikai 
Cynthia Gralla 
9781604977288 - 268pp. 


Emerging 

African Voices 

A Study of 
Contemporary African 


Literature 
Walter Collins 
9781604976649 - 356pp. 


The Grotesque 

and the Unnatural 

edited by Markku Salmela 
and Jarkko Toikkanen 
9781604977929 + 300pp. 


The Latin American 
Identity and the 
African Diaspora 


Ethnogenesis in Context 
Antonio Olliz Boyd 
9781604977042 + 360pp. 


OA 


Philosophy, Art, 
and the Specters 


of Jacques Derrida 
Gray Kochhar-Lindgren 
9781604977882 + 240pp. 


Reflections on Dream 


of the Red Chamber 
Liu Zaifu 

trans. Shu Yunzhong 
9781604975246 - 332pp. 


What Is Eating Latin 
American Women Writers? 
Food, Weight, 

and Eating Disorders 

Renée S. Scott 
9781604976403 + 168pp. 


The Traumatic 
Imagination 
Histories of Violence in 


Magical Realist Fiction 
Eugene Arva 
9781604977776 + 348pp. 


The Victorian Freak 
Show 

The Significance of 
Disability and Physical 
Differences in 


19th-Century Fiction 
Lillian Craton 
9781604976533 + 260pp. 
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PCBS Olea 


GENERAL EDITOR 
Victor 

Mair 
(University of 
Pennsylvania) 


GENERAL EDITOR 
John 

Clum 

(Duke 
University) 


GENERAL EDITOR 
Nickolas 
Haydock 


I (University of 


Puerto Rico) 


GENERAL EDITOR 
Susan 
Lever 
(University 
of Sydney) 


GENERAL EDITOR 


Neil 


FOLLOW US ON 
EF facebook.com/CambriaPressAcademicPublisher ey twitter.com/cambriapress 
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glo Saxon Keywords 


ALLEN J. FRANTZEN 
April 2012 


The Anglo Saxon 
Literature Handbook 


MARK C. AMODIO 
January 2013 


The British and Irish Short 
Story Handbook 


DAVID MALCOLM 
March 2012 


Colonial Voices: The 
Discourses of Empire 


PRAMOD K. NAYAR 
May 2012 


The Crime Fiction 
Handbook 

PETER MESSENT 
November 2012 


Dictionary of Literary 
Terms and Literary Theory, 
5th Edition 


J. A. CUDDON, M.A. R. HABIB, 
MATTHEW BIRCHWOOD, 


& VEDRANA VELICKOVIC 
January 2013 


The Global Future of 
English Studies 
JAMES F. ENGLISH 
April 2012 


A Handbook of Anglo- 
Saxon Studies 


EDITED BY JACQUELINE 
STODNICK & RENE TRILLING 


October 2012 


A Handbook of 
Romanticism Studies 


EDITED BY JOEL FAFLAK & 
JULIA M. WRIGHT 


April 2012 


John Milton Prose: Major 
Writings on Liberty, 
Politics, Religion, and 
Education 


EDITED BY DAVID 
LOEWENSTEIN & JOHN MILTON 


January 2013 
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~NEW from Wiley Blackwell - 


The Life of George Eliot: A 
Critical Biography 

NANCY HENRY 

April 2012 


A New Companion to the 
Gothic 

EDITED BY DAVID PUNTER 
February 2012 


Reading Romantic Poetry 
FIONA STAFFORD 
April 2012 


Reading Victorian Poetry 
RICHARD CRONIN 
January 2012 


A Said Dictionary 
R. RADHAKRISHNAN 
April 2012 


Toni Morrison: Writing the 
Moral Imagination 
VALERIE SMITH 

October 2012 


American Literature 


American Gothic: An 
Anthology from Salem 
Witchcraft to H. P. 
Lovecraft, 2nd Edition 
EDITED BY CHARLES L. CROW 
December 2012 


A Companion to the 
American Novel 

EDITED BY ALFRED BENDIXEN 
April 2012 


AHistory of American 
Literature from 1950 to the 
Present 

LINDA WAGNER-MARTIN 
January 2013 


Reading the American 
Novel 1780 - 1865 
SHIRLEY SAMUELS 
JANUARY 2012 


THE "GOTH it 





New in Paperback 


After Globalization 
ERIC CAZDYN & IMRE SZEMAN 
November 2012° 


A Companion to Arthurian 


Literature 
EDITED BY HELEN FULTON 
January 2012 


A Companion to Thomas 
Hardy 

EDITED BY KEITH WILSON 
November 2012 


AHistory of Victorian 


Literature 
JAMES ELI ADAMS 
January 2012 


Shakespeare 


30 Great Myths about 
Shakespeare 

LAURIE MAGUIRE & EMMA 
SMITH 


December 2012 


The Life of William 
Shakespeare: A Critical 
Biography 

LOIS POTTER 

April 2012 


Who Was William 
Shakespeare?: An 
Introduction to the Life and 
Works 

DYMPNA CALLAGHAN 

January 2013 


Af) Re LEY- 
BLACKWELL 


t the Wiley Blackwell booth to browse these and other 
w and best selling books. For more information on our full 
literature books and journals visit: 
Wiley.com/go/literature 
wileyonlinelibrary.com/subject/literature 
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Ke Textbooks 


New Edition! 
A Guide to Old English Be 


BRUCE MITCHELL & FRED C. 
ROBINSON 


December 2011 


New Edition! 
Introduction to Old English, 
3rd Edition 

PETER S. BAKER 

February 2012 


An Introduction to 
Criticism: Literature - Film 
- Culture 

MICHAEL RYAN 

February 2012 


The Poetry Toolkit: For 
Readers and Writers 
WILLIAM HARMON 

March 2012 


New Edition! 
Romanticism: An 
Anthology, 4th Edition 
EDITED BY DUNCAN WU 
January 2012 


The Wiley Blackwell 
Encyclopedia of Literature 
NEW 

The Encyclopedia of the 
Gothic 

EDITED BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 


DAVID PUNTER, & ANDREW 
SMITH 


January 2013 
www.literatureencyclopedia.com 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERARY 
AND CULTURAL THEORY 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NOVEL 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ROMANTIC LITERATURE 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY FICTION 





We build custom software and websites for Digital Humanities 
projects. We invite you to come and see the sites we helped 
create in 2012. 


Juxta Commons is a free, web-based work space for 
visualizing the differences between variant texts. Powered 
by open-source collation software, Juxta Commons allows 
users to upload textual materials (including XML-encoded 
texts from online archives) to a private library and generate 
a "heat map" showing areas of change, a side-by-side 
comparison, or an editorial apparatus. Results can be 
shared with anyone on the web. Developed for NINES at 
the University of Virginia. 


TypeWright allows users of the 18thConnect website to 
: hand-correct the computer-generated transcripts of page 
(TREE towing exmetion wes ender *“@ = images from eighteenth-century books. By "crowdsourcing" 
: : text correction, TypeWright empowers scholars to clean up 
“dirty OCR," making full text search, data mining, and 
Sa electronic editions more accurate and reliable. Developed 
for 18thConnect at Texas A&M University with a grant from 
the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 











BRANCH presents an interactive timeline linked to a 
series of short articles detailing British history from 1775 
to 1925. This expansive, online resource allows visitors to 
explore quotidian histories in the same context as political 
and military events. On the back end, BRANCH combines 
timeline software with a user-friendly publishing platform, 
allowing the editor to manage contributions from 300 
scholars worldwide. Developed for RaVoN at Purdue 
University and Université de Montréal. 





Visit Us At Booth #717 


www.performantsoftware.com contact@performantsoftware.com 
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: : BEINECKE RARE BOOK & ron tad LIBRARY 
: ae so Years: ee : 


Beyond the Text 
Literary Archives in the 21st Century 


April 26-27, 2013 
Free and open to the public. Registration required. 
Details and registration: www.library.yale.edu/beinecke/beyondtext 


The two-day symposium will bring together literary and information 
science scholars, historians, curators, archivists, writers, and publishers. 
Panelists will explore the collaborations between library professionals and 
scholars around use of manuscript material in teaching and research, the 
intersections between archival and literary theory, and the impact of the 
changing shape of archives on institutional stewardship and scholarship. 


PANELS & PANELISTS 

Literary Theory Meets Archival Theory + Teaching with Literary 
Archives + Literary Sound Archives + Born Digital Archives - 
Publishers’ Archives + Romance of the Archive 


Hazel Carby, Yale University + Steve Evans, University of Maine + Al Filreis, 
University of Pennsylvania + Jacqueline Goldsby, Yale University + Catherine 
Hobbs, Library and Archives Canada + Kathryn James, Beinecke Library, 

Yale University » Alice Kaplan, Yale University + Matthew Kirschenbaum, 
University of Maryland + Beth Luey - Heather MacNeil, University of 
Toronto + Jennifer Meehan, Beinecke Library, Yale University + Laura Millar - 
Michael O’Driscoll, University of Alberta + Jessica Pressman, University of 
California, San Diego + Matthew Stadler, Publication Studio + David Sutton, 
University of Reading + Heather Vermeulen, Yale University 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 





HackETT PuBLISHING COMPANY 





Writing a Successful Reseach Paper 

A Simple Approach 

Stanley Chodorow 

2011 115 pp. Paper: $8.95 Exam: $1.00 eBook: $7.50 


The Nuts and Bolts of College Writing 
(Second Edition) 

Michael Harvey 

6/2013 128 pp. Paper: $9.95 Exam: $1.00 eBook: $7.50 


A Workbook for Arguments 

A Complete Course in Critical Thinking 

David Morrow & Anthony Weston 

2011 500 pp. Paper: $24.95 Exam: $3.00 eBook: $21.95 


“This comprehensive text models what it teaches. It 
combines concise principles of critical thinking with 
delightful examples and engaging exercises.” 


—Joanne B. Ciulla, University of Richmond 


Persuasion: History, Theory, Practice 
George Pullman 
3/2013 352 pp. Paper: $24.95 Exam: $4.00 eBook: $19.95 


This text shows how persuasion works and provides specific, 
detailed strategies for honing argumentative and critical 
thinking skills. It includes a detailed overview of the 
traditional canons of rhetoric along with updated versions 


for contemporary communication practices. 


Erasmus & Luther: The Battle over Free Will 
Ed., with notes, by Clarence H. Miller, Trans. by Clarence 
H. Miller & Peter Macardle, Intro. by James D. Tracy 
2012 416 pp. Paper: $16.95 Exam: $3.00 eBook: $14.95 


Andromache, Hecuba, Trojan Women 
Euripides, Translated by Diane Arnson Svarlien 
Introduction and Notes by Ruth Scodel 

2012 240 pp. Paper: $11.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $10.95 


Prometheus Bound 

Aeschylus, Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Deborah Roberts 

2012 97 pp. Paper: $7.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $6.95 





Horace: Satires 
Trans. by John Svarlien, Intro. & Notes by David Mankin 
2012 224 pp. Paper: $14.95 Exam: $3.00 eBook: $13.50 


Battles, Betrayals, and Brotherhood 
Early Chinese Plays on the Three Kingdoms 
Edited and Translated, with an Introduction, 

by Wilt L. Idema and Stephen H. West 

2012 501 pp. Paper: $27.95 eBook: $23.95 


The Song of Roland 
‘Translated by John DuVal, Introduced by David Staines 
2012 264 pp. Paper: $11.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $10.95 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
‘Translated, with Notes, by Joseph Glaser 
Introduction by Christine Chism 

2011 144 pp. Paper: $10.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $9.95 


Medieval Drama 
Edited by David Bevington 
2012 1,104 pp. Cloth: $60.00 


Michel de Montaigne: Selected Essays 

with La Boétie’s On Voluntary Servitude 
‘Translated by James B. Atkinson and David Sices 
Introduction and Notes by James B. Atkinson 

2012 410 pp. Paper: $12.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $11.50 


The Alienist and Other Stories of 
Nineteenth-Century Brazil 

Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis 

Edited and Translated by John Charles Chasteen 

3/2013 176 pp. Paper: $12.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $11.50 


The Romance of Tristan and Iseut 
Joseph Bédier, Trans., with Intro., by Edward J. Gallagher 
3/2013 192 pp. Paper: $12.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $10.95 


Germinal 

Emile Zola, Translated, with Notes, by Raymond N. 
MacKenzie, Introduction by David Baguley 

2011 544 pp. Paper: $9.95 Exam: $2.00 eBook: $8.00 


P.O. Box 44937, Indianapolis, IN 46244-0937 @ ph (317) 635-9250 @ fax (317) 635-9292 


www.hackettpublishing.com ¢@ Visit us at Booth # 405 
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Writings by New Americans 


Foreword by Charles Simic 


A STUNNING NEW ANTHOLOGY, with fresh writing from 
22 young authors, all immigrants to the United States. 


Including work by: Matthea Harvey, Yiyun Li, Dinaw Mengestu, 
Téa Obreht & 18 others drawn from the shortlist for the Vilcek 
Foundation Prize for Creative Promise in Literature. 


600 pages. $16 ($17 Canada) ISBN 978-1-56478-806-1 


Available February 19, 2013 / www.dalkeyarchive.com 


Dalkey 
Archive 
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edited by 
Samuel Cohen 
& Lee Konstantinou 


Storytelling, and 
Activism in the 
United States 
edited by Katy Ryan 


330 PAGES 
$39.95 PAPERBACK 
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296 PAGES 
$19.95 PAPERBACK 
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American | inssmmnmny | ESSayists on 
Literature and | ssavistsontHe | 6 the Essay 
Culture in an ES SAY Montaigne to 
Age of Cold War > | § OurTime 

A Critical edited by 


Reassessment Carl H. Klaus 
edited by & Ned Stuckey-French 


Steven Belletto 256 PAGES : 
STEVEN BSELLETTO 7 ee Pg 
& Daniel Grausam $25.00 PAPERBACK | 


250 PAGES Maemo to Our Tipe : 
$49.95 PAPERBACK ERG G Aen 
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Redstart 
An Ecological Poetics 


by Forrest Gander 
& John Kinsella 


96 PAGES 
$25.00 PAPERBACK 


Purple Passages 
Pound, Eliot, 
Zukofsky, Olson, 
Creeley, and the Ends 
of Patriarchal Poetry 


by Rachel Blau 
DuPlessis 
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262 PAGES 
$39.95 PAPERBACK 
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F University of lowa Press 
F www.uiowapress.org : order toll-free 800.621.2736 
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Black Regions of 
the Imagination* 
African American Writers 
between the Nation and 


the World 
EVE DUNBAR 


East Is West and 
West Is East* 


Gender, Culture, and Interwar 
Encounters between Asia 
and America 

KAREN KUO 

In the series 

Asian American History and Culture 


Treacherous Subjects* 
Gender, Culture, and 
Trans-Vietnamese Feminism 

LAN P. DUONG 

In the series 

Asian American History and Culture 


Tiananmen Fictions 
Outside the Square* 
The Chinese Literary 

Diaspora and the Politics 

of Global Culture 

BELINDA KONG 


In the series 
Asian American History and Culture 


Chang and 
Eng Reconnected 


The Original Siamese 
Twins in American Culture 
CYNTHIA WU 


Picturing 
Model Citizens 
Civility in Asian American 


Visual Culture 
THY PHU 


*A title in the American Literatures Initiative 


Blow Up 
the Humanities 
TOBY MILLER 


Vigilantes and 
Lynch Mobs 


Narratives of 
Community and Nation 
LISA ARELLANO 


The Chinese Diaspora 
on American Screens 


Race, Sex, and Cinema 
GINA MARCHETTI 


Transfeminist 
Perspectives in and 
beyond Transgender 
and Gender Studies 


EDITED BY ANNE ENKE 


Forthcoming Spring 2013 


s ¢ e ° oe 
Pimping Fictions* 
African American Crime 
Literature and the Untold Story 
of Black Pulp Publishing 
JUSTIN GIFFORD 
The first literary and cultural history 
of African American crime literature, 
unveiling the untold story of black pulp 
publishing since the Civil Rights era. 
February 


Dangerous 
Knowledge 

The JFK Assassination 

in Art and Film 

WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 
ART SIMON 

How American artists in film, 
photography, and painting grappled 
with the JFK assassination. 
February 








UNIVERSITY PRESS 
www.temple.edu/tempress 


Take 30% off when you order online * applies to all Literature & Drama titles 
enter promo code: TMLA13 for discount ¢ offer expires 2/28/13 


We are pleased to announce 
our new distributor: 


Independent PublishersGroup 
814 N. Franklin St. Chicago, IL 60610 : EL G 

Call toll-free: 1-800-888-4741 

All other inquiries call: 312-337-0747 

Fax: 312-337-5985 
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E-mail: orders@ipgbook.com 
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Website: www.ipgbook.com 


New from Pearson 


The 


Literature 


Collection 
An eText 


X. J. Kennedy ¢ Dana Gioia 
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The Literature Collection: An eText 


X. J. Kennedy and Dana Gioia 
©2013, 9780205900343 





Literature: An Introduction to Fiction, Poetry, Drama, and Writing by X. J. Kennedy and Dana Gioia has been 
among the most widely used literature anthologies on college campuses for the past two decades. Newly 
available, The Literature Collection: An eText offers the insight and inspiration for which Kennedy and Gioia are 
known — in an engaging online format that students will love. Here are just a few of the interactive features 
of The Literature Collection. 


¥ Over 170 audio and video performances introduce students to the aural dimension of 
literature, truly bringing literature to life for today’s multimodal learners. 


¥ Over 60 videos, including interviews with key authors and richly illustrated discussions, 
provide targeted advice on how to read, interpret, and write about key literary works. 


v Sixteen sample student papers with interactive annotations provide credible examples of 
how to write about literature. 


¥ MyLiteratureLab offers automatically graded assessments, personalized study plans, an 
online composing space, and more tools that personalize, stimulate, and measure learning 
for each student. 


To discuss The Literature Collection: An eText or for more information on our full list, please stop by the 
Pearson booth, visit www.pearsonhighered.com/literature, or contact your Pearson representative at 
www.pearsonhighered.com/replocator. 


ALWAYS LEARNING PEARSON 
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ALLEGORICAL QUESTS FROM DEGUILEVILLE TO SPENSER 
MARCO NIEVERGELT 

An examination of sixteenth-century quest narratives, focussing on 
their conscious use of a medieval tradition to hold a mirror up to 


contemporary culture. 
List Price: $90.00; 9781843843283, October 2012; 256 pp, cloth 
@ D.sS. BREWER 


ALT 30: REFLECTIONS & RETROSPECTIVES IN 
AFRICAN LITERATURE TODAY 

Sdited by ERNEST M. EMENYONU & CHIMALUM 
_, NWANKWO 

3 Devoted to some of the pioneer voices of 











m 


African fiction in the twentieth century: Bessie 

* Head, Cyprian Ekwensi, Dennis Brutus, Ezekiel 
Mohablele Flora Nwapa, Ousmane Sembene and Zulu Sofola. 
List Price: $34.95; 9781847010568, November 2012; 192 pp, c cloth 
(@ JAMES CURREY 


‘THE NOVELS OF JOSEFINA ALDECOA: WOMEN, SOCIETY AND 
CULTURAL MEMORY IN CONTEMPORARY SPAIN 

NUALA KENNY 

The first comprehensive analysis of the novels of prominent 
contemporary Spanish writer and educator Josefina Aldecoa. 

List Price: $95.00; 9781855662445, November 2012; 264 pp, cloth 
@ TAMESIS 


BOYDELL € BREWER 


Come visit our booth for a special 40% conference discount. 
www.boydellandbrewer.com 





RETHINKING MEDIEVAL TRANSLATION: ETHICS, 
Pouitics, THEORY 

Edited by EMMA CAMPBELL & ROBERT MILLS 
Essays examining both the theory and practice of 
medieval translation. 

List Price: $99.00; 9781843843290, November 2012; 
296 pp, cloth 


@ D.s. BREWER 


GHETTO VOICES IN CONTEMPORARY GERMAN CULTURE: 
TEXTSCAPES, FILMSCAPES, SOUNDSCAPES 

MARIA STEHLE 

Illuminates tensions and transformations in today’s Germany by 
examining literary, filmic, and musical treatments of the ghetto 


metaphor. 
List Price: $75.00; 9781571135445, November 2012; 224 pp, cloth 
@ CAMDEN HOUSE 















HousgBOUND: SELFHOOD AND DOMESTIC 
SPACE IN CONTEMPORARY GERMAN FICTION 
MONIKA SHAFI 

Reveals and analyzes the current strong emphasis in 
German literature on the role of houses and homes 








in our constructions of selfhood and belonging, 
List Price: $75.00; 9781571135247, October 2012; 
240 pp, cloth 

@ CAMDEN HOUSE 







An excellent work of scholarship and an important contribution to critique of current theories of family 
— Rosemary Hennessy, author of Profit and Pleasure 


ee rcur ee 


As feurlue 


The Material Family 


Julie P. Torrant 


The Material Family is an innovative critical 
analysis of the contemporary family and its 
plurality. In spirited dialogues with writings 
of Foucault, Derrida, Stacey, Coontz, and 
Hardt and Negri, The Material Family goes 
beyond the established theories of family 
and provides a_ pioneering materialist 
argument connecting the changes within 
family to underlying shifts in labor relations 
in global capitalism. The Material Family is 
a turning point in cultural theory of family. 





New from Rutgers University Press 
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The Nernret Mh CcYe- Lav) assy 
Initiative 


MAIN STREET AND 
EMPIRE 

The Fictional Small Town 
in the Age of Globalization 
Ryan Polt 

paper $24.95 


ABANDONING THE 
BLACK HERO 

Sympathy and Privacy in the 
Postwar African American 
White-Life Novel 

John C. Charles 

paper $25.95 


UNBECOMING 
AMERICANS 

Writing Race and Nation from 
the Shadows of Citizenship, 
1945-1960 

Joseph Keith 

Paper $24.95 


THE ROMANCE OF RACE 
Incest, Miscegenation, and 
Multiculturalism in the 

United States, 1880-1930 

Jolie A. Sheffer 

paper $24.95 


« New in Paperback 
READING EMBODIED 


CITIZENSHIP 
Disability, Narrative, and the 
Body Politic 

Emily Russell 

paper $28.95 


THE NEW ANTHOLOGY 

OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
3-VOLUME SET 

Beginnings to the Present 

Edited by Steven Gould Axelrod, Camille 
Roman, and Thomas Travisano 

paper $99.95 


MAKING A PROMISED LAND 
Terenas rita fare ti 


LN ae LOT Tele le) 





Susan M. Squier 


SPECTERS OF WAR 


Hollywood’s Engagement with 
Military Conflict 

Elisabeth Bronfen 

paper. $27.95 


TREACHEROUS TEXTS 

U.S. Suffrage Literature, 1846-1946 

Edited by Mary Chapman and 

Angela Mills 

paper $32.50 

* Winner of the Popular Culture/American 
Culture Association’s 2012 Susan Koppelman 
Award for the Best Edited Volume in 
Women’s Studies 

+ New in Paperback 


COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 

Cultural Literacy and Female Identity, 
1940-1960 

Babette Faehmel 

cloth $49.95 


BODY DOUBLE 

The Author Incarnate in the Cinema 
Lucy Fischer 

paper $25.95 


MAKING A PROMISED LAND 
Harlem in Twentieth-Century 
Photography and Film 

Paula J. Massood 

paper $26.95 


+ New in Paperback 

INDIAN VOICES 
Listening to Native Americans 
Alison Owings 

paper $21.95 


WATCHING WHILE BLACK 
Centering the Television of 

Black Audiences 

Edited by Beretta E. Smith-Shomade 
paper $24.95 


Visit Us At Booth 513A 


Poultry Science, 
Chicken Culture 
GS Warriac Wheenaser 


NARRATIVE 


Rumors, Istamist Extremism, 
andthe Scruggle for Strategic Ivfluence 


New Directions in 
International Studies 
Y=¥ a (=4-) 


WAR CULTURE AND THE 
CONTEST OF IMAGES 
Dora Apel 

paper $29.95 


NARRATIVE LANDMINES 
Rumors, Islamist Extremism, 
and the Struggle for Strategic 
Influence 

Daniel Leonard Bernardi, Pauline 
Hope Cheong, Chris Lundry, and 
Scott W. Ruston 

Paper $23.95 


POULTRY SCIENCE, 
CHICKEN CULTURE 
A Partial Alphabet 
Susan M. Squier 


paper $25.95 

* Winner of the Society for Literature, Science, 
and the Arts 2011 Michelle Kendrick 
Memorial Book Prize 

« New in Paperback 


EMILY DICKINSON IN LOVE 
The Case for Otis Lord 

John Evangelist Walsh 

cloth $25.00 


HONOR BOUND 

Race and Shame in America 
David Leverenz 

paper $26.95 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF QUIET 
Beyond Resistance in Black Culture 
Kevin Quashie 

paper $24.95 


THE END OF AMERICAN 


LYNCHING 
Ashraf H. A. Rushdy 
paper $25.95 


THESE BOOKS AVAILABLE AS EBOOKS. VISIT OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


Rca, 


Order online or call 1-800-848-6224. Free shipping on all web orders. Sign up for 
news and special offers. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS _http://rutgerspress.rutgers.edu 
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Contemporary French 
Civilization | 
ISSN Print 0147-9156 | 
Online 2044-396X 





European journal 
| of Language Policy 





Revue européenne 
de politique linguistique 


pertain Gh co bn 








European Journal 

of Language Policy / 
Revue européenne de 
politique linguistique 
ISSN Print 1757-6822 
Online 1757-6830 





Liverpool University Press 
Tel: 0151 794 2233 © email: lup@liv.ac.uk 
www.liverpooluniversitypress.co.uk 





Francosphéres | 


ISSN Print 2046-3820 
Online 2046-3839 





Oxaupan EQuiano Phe 
Beer Un ves 


Teaching Olaudah 
Equiano’s Narrative 
Pedagogical Strategies 
and New Perspectives 
Edited by Eric D. Lamore 
Cloth, 320 pages, $50 


Southern Crossings 
Poetry, Memory, and 
the Transcultural South 
Daniel Cross Turner 
Cloth, 304 pages, $43 
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Crossing Biack 
Mixed-Race Identity in 
Modern American 
Fiction and Culture 


Sika A. Dagbovie-Mullins 


Cloth, 150 pages, $33 











Edited by Melissa Homestead 


Australian Journal of 
French Studies 

ISSN Print 0004-9468 
Online 2046-2913 


: Australian : 





Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies 

ISSN Print 1475-3839 | 
Online 1478-3398 





LIVERPOOL 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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By 


E. D. E. N. Southworth 
Recovering a Nineteenth- 
Century Popular Novelist 


Pauline Hopkins 
and the American 
Dream 
Alisha Knight 


and Pamela Washington Broa pages 


Cloth, 336 pages, $53 





Yao tcc oem etcetera eee 


-Duguesne University Press ; 
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. mt. f 
vie Milton s Rival Hermeneutics 
Ket) § —~ Reason Is But Choosing 
pai el js Edited by Richard J. DuRocher and Margaret Olofion Thickstun 


As these 11 essays demonstrate, Milton’s own acts of interpretation in his major 
works compel readers to reflect not only on the rival hermeneutics they find 
there, but also to reflect on their own hermeneutic principles and choices—an 
interpretive complexity that is integral to the enduring appeal of Milton's poetry. 
ISBN 978-0-8207-0450-0 / $58.00 


To Repair the Ruins 
Reading Milton 
Mary C. Fenton and Louis Schwartz, eds. 


Responding to Milton criticism’s renewal of interest in the practice of close reading, 
To Repair the Ruins examines how close reading functions as an act of recovery, 
an attempt to close the gap between past and present, or as an act of repair that 
uses the past to reenvision a ruined or fallen present. Includes new essays by 12 
esteemed Milton scholars. ISBN 978-0-8207-0454-8 / $58.00 


Satan's Poetry 
Fallenness and Poetic Tradition in Paradise Lost 
Danielle A. St. Hilaire 


Readers of Paradise Lost have long been struck by two prominent—and seem- 
ingly unrelated—aspects of the poem: its compelling depiction of Satan and 
its deep engagement with its literary tradition. Satan’s Poetry brings these two 
issues together to provide a bold, fresh reading of the poem, responding to the 
resurgent interest in Milton’s Satan. ISBN 978-0-8207-0456-2 / $58.00 


Forgiving the Gift 
‘The Philosophy of Generosity in Shakespeare and Marlowe 


Sean Lawrence 


In original readings of Dr. Faustus, The Merchant of Venice, Edward II, King 
Lear, Titus Andronicus, and The Tempest, Sean Lawrence challenges the tendency 
to reflexively understand gifts as exchanges or negotiations. Lawrence uses the 
philosophies of Levinas and Derrida, in particular, to argue that these plays 
depict a radical generosity that breaks the cycle of self-interest. 

ISBN 978-0-8207-0448-7 / $58.00 





A Variorum Commentary on the Poems of John Milton 
Volume 5, Part 8 [Paradise Lost, Books 11-12] 


Jameela Lares 


The second part of the Variorum project to examine Paradise Lost, this book surveys all important 
and influential line-by-line commentary published between 1667 and 1970 on books 11 and 12, 
challenging the longstanding idea that these last two books of the poem are in any way inferior to 
the rest of the epic. ISBN 978-0-8207-0446-3 / $85.00 


snecmamicne sss rarsaesenserr 20 tN SEY CONSNE ON ROE NRE ANNE A ACTUELLE Naa sostenenmmmasies 


| rare) pies i Pee ae Ce Visit our website fora 


c/o CUP Services, 750 Cascadilla Street, Box 6525, Ithaca, NY 14851 complete list of books 
} Toll free (00) 666-2211 : www. dupress.dug.edu 


rooney, 
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UNIVERSITY of WASHINGTON PRESS 


ri 


Art By the Book 


Painting Manuals 
and the Leisure Life 
in Late Ming China 


J. P. Park 
A CHINA PROGRAM BOOK 
336 PP., $50.00 HC 


Disappearing 
Traces 
Holocaust Testimonials, 
Ethics, and Aesthetics 


Dorota Glowacka 
STEPHEN S. WEINSTEIN SERIES 
IN POST-HOLOCAUST STUDIES 

304 PP., $30.00 PB 





the 
modern language 
initiative 


Icons of Danish 
Modernity 


Georg Brandes 
and Asta Nielsen 


Julie K. Allen 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES 
280 PP., $50.00 HC 


Subversive 
Seduction 


Darwin, Sexual 
Selection, and 
the Spanish Novel 


Travis Landry 
A MCCLELLAN BOOK 
336 PP., $30.00 





Subversive 
Seduction @ 


DARWIN, 





SEXUAL, SELECTION 


SPANISH NOVEL 


Women’s Poetry 
of Late Imperial 
China 


Transforming the 
Inner Chambers 


Xiaorong Li 
A CHINA PROGRAM BOOK 
264 PP., $30.00 PB 


Contagion 
Health, Fear, Sovereignty 
Edited by Bruce Magnusson 


E and Zahi Zalloua 
PUBLISHED WITH WHITMAN COLLEGE 
184 PP., $30.00 PB 


Lathe oars 
DSi Vio bate 





Lukas 
Moodysson’s 
Show Me Love 


Anna Westerstahl Stenport 
NORDIC FILM CLASSICS 
224 PP., $25.00 PB 





SEE THESE BOOKS AND MORE AT MLA, BOOTH #514 & 516 (Fordham University Press) 
30% DISCOUNT | FREE SHIPPING www.washington.edu/uwpress ORDERS 1.800.537.5487 





ACLS Humanities E-Book 
Individual Subscriptions 
for MLA Members 


ACLS Humanities E-Book (HEB) offers both individual and_ institutional 
subscriptions to an online collection of 3,700 full-text humanities titles of major 
importance, including a range of works in Literature and Linguistics that have been 
reviewed and recommended by scholars, and several MLA award-winning titles. 


“One of the best—if not the best—electronically accessible 
sites in the humanities.” —Institute of Historical Research, London 


MLA members may purchase a 12-month individual subscription for 
$40—or ask your institution’s librarian to contact us for a free trial. 
Please visit www.humanitiesebook.org for more information 
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or e-mail us at subscriptions@hebook.org. 





The Most Jobs 


Over 18,000 faculty, 
staff, and executive jobs 
at 580 Institutions. 








www.hercjobs.org 


The most jobs at the best colleges, 
universities, research institutes, and 
affiliated organizations in 28 states 
and the District of Columbia. 





* Email job alerts Simplify your job search. 


Visit www.hercjobs.org 






e Dual-career searches 






¢ Regional & The Higher Education Recruitment 
relocation information Consortium (HERC) is a non-profit 
consortium of higher education and 
¢ Diversity resources affiliated employers. Our sole aim is 
to help the most diverse and qualified 
candidates find the right jobs 
e Jobseeker tools at our institutions. 


ie 
ICHERC 


Higher Education 
Recruitment Consortium 







e Resume/CV database 









The National HERC is a project of the Tides Center, a nonprofit organization. 
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Conduct your 
research in 
Germany! 





Alexander von Humboldt 


Stiftung / Foundation 


The Alexander von Humboldt Foundation enables highly-qualified scientists and scholars of all 
nationalities and fields to conduct extended periods of research in Germany in cooperation with 
academic hosts at German institutions. Fellowships are awarded on the basis of academic 
achievement, the quality of the applicant’s publications, proposed research plan and future 
potential. Applications may be submitted at any time. 


Humboldt Research Fellowship for Postdoctoral Researchers 


e Fellowship Duration: 6-24 month research stay at a research institution in Germany 
e Monthly Stipend: 2,250 EUR (stipend will increase to 2,650 EUR starting Dec. 1, 2012). 


e Eligibility: Completion of PhD (or equivalent) within the past 4 years 


Humboldt Research Fellowship for Experienced Researchers 


Fellowship Duration: 6-18 month research stay at a research institution in Germany (the 
fellowship is flexible and may be divided up into as many as 3 stays within 3 years) 
Monthly Stipend: 2,450 EUR (stipend will increase to 3,150 EUR starting Dec. 1, 2012). 


Eligibility: Completion of PhD (or equivalent) within the past 12 years 


Additional allowances are available for accompanying family members, travel expenses, and 
German language instruction, Visit: www.humboldt-foundation.de 


> http://www.upf.com/mla12 



















WHO'S AFRAID” 
‘OF JAMES JOYCE? 

























% Use code MLA12 
fo receive discount prices. 


Visit our virtual booth at www.upf.com/MLA12 





and receive discounts up to 60% on new and notable books 
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Shaw, Synge, 

Connolly, and 

Socialist Provocation 
Nelson O'Ceallaigh Ritschel 
Paper $26.95 $16.00 


Who's Afraid 
of James Joyce? 
Karen R. Lawrence 


Paper $24.95 $15.00 


Inhabiting 
Contemporary 
Southern and 
Appalachian Literature 
Region and Place 

in the Twenty-First Century 
Casey Clabough 

Hardcover $74-95 $35.00 


Joyce, Medicine, 
and Modernity 
Vike Martina Plock 
Paper $4+9-95 $15.00 


The German Joyce 
Robert K. Weninger 
Hardcover $74.95 $35.00 


The Poetry of James 
Joyce Reconsidered 
Marc C. Conner, ed. 
Hardcover $74.95 $35.00 


Joyce and Militarism 
Greg Winston 
Hardcover $74-95 $35.00 


Bloomsday 100 
Essays on Ulysses 
Morris Beja 

& Anne Fogarty, eds. 
Paper $24.95 $15.00 


Ulysses in Focus 
Genetic, Textual, 

and Personal Views 
Michael Groden 
Paper $26.95 $16.00 


e*e¢@e @eeeeeevenv5e 


Available early 2013 


Ecological Imaginations 
in Latin American Fiction 
Laura Barbas-Rhoden 


Paper $+9-95 $15.00 


Before Daybreak 
“After the Race” 

and the Origins 

of Joyce's Art 

Céilin Owens 

Hardcover $74.95 $35.00 


Shaw and Feminisms 
On Stage and Off 

D. A. Hadfield 

& Jean Reynolds, eds. 
Hardcover $74-95 $35.00 


Renascent Joyce 

Daniel Ferrer, Sam Slote, and 
André Topia, eds. 

Hardcover $74.95 $35.00 






Language and Literature Journals from UW Press 


AMERICAN POETRY, f q 5 wan DOF veins mae 
2000-2009 ze : 


ie 


Contemporary Literature publishes scholarly essays on contemporary writing in English, 
interviews with established and emerging authors, and reviews of recent critical books in the field. 
The journal welcomes articles on multiple genres, including poetry, the novel, drama, creative 
nonfiction, new media and digital literature, and graphic narrative. As a forum for discussing issues 
animating the range of contemporary literary studies, CL features the full diversity of critical prac- 
tices. Published quarterly. 


Luso-Brazilian Review publishes interdisciplinary scholarship on Portuguese, Brazilian, and 
Lusophone African cultures, with special emphasis on scholarly works in literature, history, and the 
social sciences. Each issue includes articles and book reviews, which may be written in either English 
or Portuguese. Occasional issues are devoted to a special topic. Published twice per year. 


Founded in 1899, Monatshefte fiir deutschsprachige Literatur und Kultur is the 
oldest continuing journal of German studies in the U.S. It offers scholarly articles dealing with the 
literatures and cultures of German-speaking countries from both most advanced, and traditional 
theoretical and historical perspectives. Monatshefte is open to all scholarly approaches that help to 
improve our understanding of literature and culture. Each issue contains extensive book reviews of 
current scholarship in German Studies, and each Winter issue features Personalia, a listing of college 
and university German Department personnel from across the U.S. and Canada, as well as special 
surveys and articles dealing with professional concerns. Published quarterly. 


SubStance has a long-standing reputation for publishing innovative work on literature and 
culture. While its main focus has been on French literature and continental theory, the journal is 
known for its openness to original thinking in all the discourses that interact with literature, includ- 
ing philosophy, natural and social sciences, and the arts. Published three times per year. 


http://uwpress.o rg - Information aS » FREE Samples 


- Search - More 


ee 1930 Monroe St., 3" Floor, Madison, WI 53711 


Naat Phone: 608-263-0668 + fax: 608-263-1173 
YISCONSIN FE RESS journals@uwpress.wisc.edu 


JOURNALS DIVISION http://uwpress.wisc.edu/journals 
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TWAIN’S | 
BRAND 


Crockett Johnson 


and Ruth Krauss 
How an Unlikely Couple 
Found Love, Dodged the 
FBI, and Transformed 
Children’s Literature 

BY PHILIP NEL 

An illustrated biography 
of the innovative geniuses 
who created children’s 
classics 

$70 printed casebinding; 


Twain’s Brand 

Humor in Contemporary 
American Culture 

BY JUDITH YAROSS LEE 

A study of what made Mark 
Twain a pioneer of American 
comedy today 

$55 printed casebinding; 
$55 Ebook 


mpocary American COIR 


WUDETH YAROSS LEE 


Selected Letters 
of Katherine 


Anne Porter 
Chronicles of a 
Modern Woman 
EDITED BY DARLENE 
HARBOUR UNRUE 

The most thorough 
gathering of the great 
American writer's lively 
correspondence 

$55 printed casebinding; 


PRESS of MISSISSIPPI 


TH 
ican 
VIOLENCE 


‘Caieas 46 Onmerthlp in Representations of Lynching 


Saancy Alena 


The Properties 


of Violence 

Claims to Ownership 
in Representations of 
Lynching 

BY SANDY ALEXANDRE 
A study in the 
representative forms 
of lynching violence 
and their effects 

$55 printed casebinding; 
$55 Ebook 


The Black 


Cultural Front 
Black Writers and 
Artists of the Depres- 
sion Generation 

BY BRIAN DOLINAR 
How the aftermath of 
the Great Depression 
convinced several African 
American writers to 
adopt a leftist outlook 
$60 printed casebinding; 
$60 Ebook 


Feminism, the 
Left, and Postwar 


Literary Culture 

BY KATHLENE 

McDONALD 

A cultural history of 
women writers of the Left 
and the roots of feminist 
literary criticism 


$55 Ebook $55 printed casebinding; 


$55 Ebook 


$40 paperback; $40 Ebook 
From the new Children’s 
Literature Association Series! 


Come see our books 


800.737.7788 + www.upress.state.ms.us 
1B e at booth #526B. 


—niversity of Delaware Press 


200A Morris Library 
181 S. College Avenue 
Newark, DE 19717 
(302) 831-1149 


Browse Our Pe 


www2.lib.udel.edu/ 


~The Significance of the oe 
[ebay way) 


1400-2000 
edited by Kelsey Haskett 
and Holly Faith Nelson 


Hardback: 978-1611494280 $70.00 
E-book: 978-1611494297 $69.99 


Visit us at the 
Rowman & Littlefield 


1 
Order Directly From: A ee 


Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishing Group 


(800)462-6420 
Lee AA Renyeuieriereey it] 


_ in Nineteenth -Century V Women’s 


_NEW! Theology and Poetry: Experiments in Form 


Literature i in the are of 


- 978-1611493917 $80.00 
E-book: 978-1611493924 $79.99 


OF RAPE 


NEW! Reading 1 
Reading Lives: j 

_ Essays in the Tradition 
of Humanistic Cultural 
Criticism in Honor of — 
Daniel R. Schwartz 
edited by Helen Maxson 

_and Daniel Morris 


j Hardback: A 
/978-1611493443 $75.0 


_978- 1611494006 $90.00. 


NEW! im fication, Read Ree Thomas 
E-book: 978-161 1494013 $89.99 plication, Readers’ Resources, an : 


Gray’s Pindaric Odes by Frederick M. Keener 
iback: 978-1611494143 $80.00 

E-book: 978-1611494150 $79.99 

COMING IN DECEMBER 2012: 


Transatlantic Renaissances: Literature of Ireland and the American South by Kathryn Stelmach Artuso 
Women Warriors in Romantic Drama by Wendy C. Nielsen 

Gender, Interpretation, and Political Rule in Sidney’s Arcadia by Kathryn DeZur 

Technologies of Empire: Writing, Imagination, and Making of imperial Networks, 1750-1820 by Dermot Ryan 
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does the MLA 


work for i 15 x 


Promotes the study of language 
and literature 


Publishes your scholarship 


Hosts an annual convention where 
you can share your work 


Compiles the Job Information List 


Creates opportunities for scholarly 
interaction—look for the new MLA 
Commons in winter 2013 





The Modern Language Association 

is acommunity of nearly 30,000 
members dedicated to strengthening 
the study and teaching of language 
and literature. The MLA makes it 
possible for you to 


® research career and job market information 


e read reports and surveys issued by the 
MLA on the job market, enrollments, 
evaluating scholarship, and the state of 
scholarly publishing 


© benefit from public outreach activities, 
including the popular MLA Language Map 


® download the Academic Workforce 
Advocacy Kit, a tool for helping improve 
conditions for teachers and students 


* read FAQs about MLA style 


Become an MLA member at 

www.mla.org and receive the 

following benefits: 

* subscriptions to PMLA and the 
MLA Newsletter 

® priority convention registration 


® online access to the Job Information List 
for ADE- and ADFL-member departments 


e access to directories of members and 
departmental administrators 


Three easy ways to join: 
e Visit www.mla.org. 


e E-mail membership@mla.org to 
request a membership packet. 


* Call 646 576-5151. 





The MLA Annual Convention 
3-6 January 2013 in Boston 


featuring the presidential theme 
Avenues of Access 


The largest gathering of teachers and 
scholars in the humanities now meets 
in January. Other changes include 


e new features, including more 
roundtables and workshops 

® more collaboration and discussion 

® more free time in the evenings 


® special presentations featuring 
renowned thinkers, artists, and 
critics in conversation 

e local excursions for registrants 

e regular Twitter updates during 
the convention 


2013 members receive reduced rates 
and special discounts for the 2013 

convention in Boston. Visit www.mla 
.org/convention for more information. 


Follow the MLA Annual Convention on 
Twitter at www.twitter.com/mlaconvention. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING TITLES 


Teaching Film 
Lucy Fischer and 
Patrice Petro, eds. 


“An invaluable resource not only 
for those new to teaching film 
but for those of us who have 
been working in the discipline 
for a long time and have 
grappled with many of the same 
issues addressed here.” 

—Pamela Robertson Wojcik 
University of Notre Dame 
Recently published. xi & 413 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-114-9 
$40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-115-6 
$25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Visit www.mla.org for information 
on the e-book format. 


Teaching Anglophone 
Caribbean Literature 

Supriya M. Nair, ed. 

This volume helps teachers 
introduce students to the wide 
variety of anglophone Caribbean 
literature and recommends 
print, digital, and visual 
resources for teaching. 
September 2012. x & 460 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-106-4 
$40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-107-1 
$25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Approaches to Teaching the 
Works of Ngiigi wa Thiong’o 
Oliver Lovesey, ed. 


“Lovesey’s collection of essays 
is exemplary. It covers the full 
range of Nglgi’s output both as 
a Creative writer and as a critic, 
and it focuses on texts that 
are widely used in classrooms 
throughout the world.” 
—Bernth Lindfors 
University of Texas, Austin 
December 2012. c. 320 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-112-5 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-113-2 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Approaches to Teaching 

The Story of the Stone 
(Dream of the Red Chamber) 
Andrew Schonebaum and 
Tina Lu, eds. 

“A truly instructive volume of 
diverse studies on a range of 
subjects that does justice to the 
novel’s own representational 
diversity and plenitude of culture.” 

—Anthony C. Yu 
University of Chicago 
January 2013. c. 592 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-110-1 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-111-8 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 





Approaches to Teaching 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 
second edition 

Peter C. Herman, ed. 


“This is an exemplary anthology 
of essays, all of them anchored 
in pedagogical concerns.” 

—Joseph Wittreich 
Graduate Center 
City University of New York 
Spring 2013. c. 264 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-116-3 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-117-0 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Approaches to Teaching 
Shakespeare’s The Taming 
of the Shrew 

Margaret Dupuis and 
Grace Tiffany, eds. 


“This collection is essential 
reading for beginning instructors 
and for seasoned veterans. The 
editors should be commended 
for making available such 
a useful and rich array of 
pedagogical strategies.” 

—Katherine Scheil 
University of Minnesota 
Spring 2013. c. 280 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-118-7 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-119-4 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Approaches to Teaching the 
Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
Caroline McCracken-Flesher, ed. 


“For teachers of Stevenson from 
K-12 through graduate study 
... first-rate scholars provide 
a sophisticated overview of his 
wide-ranging literary output.” 
—Joseph McLaughlin 
Ohio University 
Spring 2013. c. 260 pp. 


Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-121-7 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-122-4 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


The Comedy of Errors 
Standish Henning, ed. 


“[The New Variorum Edition] cites 
the best thinking of the best 
minds who have commented on 
Shakespeare in the last three 
and a half centuries.” 

—New York Times 
Recently published. xxvi & 611 pp. 


Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-296-0 
$120.00 (MLA members $96.00) 


This volume includes a CD that 
contains the contents as text- 
searchable PDFs with internal links 
for easy navigation. 





STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS 


MLA Handbook 
for Writers of 
Research Papers 


SEVENTH EDITION 


MLA Handbook for Writers 
of Research Papers 


7th edition 
“The style bible for most college 
students.” 
—Newsweek 


The seventh edition of the MLA 
Handbook is a comprehensive, 
up-to-date guide to research and 
writing in the online environment. 


MLA Handbook Web Site 

Every copy of this edition of 
the MLA Handbook comes 

with a code for accessing the 
accompanying Web site (www 
-mlahandbook.org). New to this 
edition, the Web site provides 


- The full text of the print volume 
of the MLA Handbook 


> Over two hundred additional 
examples 


- Several research project 
narratives—stories, with sample 
papers, that illustrate the steps 
successful students take in 
researching and writing papers 


- Searching of the entire site, 
including the full text of the 
MLA Handbook 


- Continuous access throughout 
the life of the seventh edition of 
the MLA Handbook 


2009. xxii & 292 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-024-1 
$22.00 (MLA members $17.50) 
Large-print edition 

Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-025-8 
$30.00 (MLA members $24.00) 


Visit www.mlahandbook.org to see 
an informational video. 
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Literary Research Guide 

An Annotated Listing of Reference 
Sources in English Literary Studies 
5th edition 

James L. Harner 

This edition of James L. Harner’s 
Literary Research Guide has 
added entries describing 
resources published since May 
2001, revised nearly half the 
entries from the fourth edition, 
and includes many more 
electronic resources. 


The annotations for each work 

- describe its type, scope, major 
limitations, and organization 

* evaluate coverage, 
organization, and accuracy 

- explain its uses in research 

- note related works, including 
ones not accorded separate 
entries in the Guide 

2008. xviii & 826 pp. 


Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-808-5 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Electronic format for libraries 


“Every scholar and every library 


should own this book.” 
—Times Literary 
Supplement Online 


Introductory access fees for libraries 


High School Library: $50 
Public Library: $80 
College Library: $120 
University Library: $350 


Subsequent annual update fees 
High School Library: $20 

Public Library: $30 

College Library: $40 

University Library: $80 
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On Compiling an 
Annotated Bibliography 
2nd edition 

James. L. Harner 


“Essential reading for any scholar 
or student thinking of compiling 
an annotated bibliography.” 

—Choice 


2000. vii & 48 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-979-2 
$10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


A Research Guide for 
Undergraduate Students 

6th edition 

Nancy L. Baker and Nancy Huling 


“This title holds place in the 
undergraduate reference canon 
alongside the MLA Handbook for 
Writers of Research Papers. It 
belongs in every undergraduate 
library and in the hands of 
students writing research papers 
on American or English literature.” 

—Choice 
2006. viii & 96 pp. 


Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-924-2 
$12.00 (MLA members $9.60) 


MLA Style Manual and 
Guide to Scholarly Publishing 


3rd edition 

The standard guide for 
graduate students, scholars, 
and professional writers. 


“{It] moves MLA’s scholarly 
guidance into the twenty-first 
century.” 

—Writing Lab Newsletter 
2008. xxiv & 336 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-297-7 
$32.50 (MLA members $26.00) 
Large-print edition 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-298-4 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Line by Line 
How to Edit Your Own Writing 
Claire Kehrwald Cook 


This clearly written book shows 
the techniques professional 
editors use to revise flawed prose. 
It contains a glossary of usages 
(e.g., comprise vs. compose). 


“Line by Line... encourages and 
facilitates a precision in English 
syntax and usage that will add 
force to the work of any writer.” 

—College Composition and 
Communication 


Copublished with Houghton Mifflin 


1985. xx & 219 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-395-39391-8 
$13.95 (MLA members $11.16) 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING WORLD LITERATURE 


Now more than 100 volumes, the MLA’s popular Approaches to Teaching World Literature series 
addresses a broad range of literary texts. 






Each volume surveys teaching aids and critical material and brings together essays that apply 
a variety of perspectives to the teaching of the text. In these essays, experienced teachers 
discuss approaches and methods of presentation that they have found effective in keeping 


classroom discussions lively. 


Unless otherwise noted, each volume is available in a cloth edition for $37.50 (MLA members 
$30.00) and in a paper edition for $19.75 (MLA members $15.80). 


Achebe’s Things Fall Apart 


Bernth Lindfors, ed. 


1991. x & 145 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-548-0 


The Arthurian Tradition 
Maureen Fries and 


Jeanie Watson, eds, 


1992, xi & 195 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-702-6 


Atwood’s The Handmaid’s 
Tale and Other Works 
Sharon R. Wilson, 

Thomas B. Friedman, and 


Shannon Hengen, eds. 


1996. ix & 215 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-735-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-736-1 


Austen’s Emma 


Marcia McClintock Folsom, ed. 


2004. xliii & 200 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-912-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-913-6 


Austen’s Pride and Prejudice 


Marcia McClintock Folsom, ed. 


1993. xii & 186 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-714-9 


Balzac’s Old Goriot 


Michal Peled Ginsburg, ed. 


2001. xi & 203 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-759-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-760-6 


Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil 


Laurence M. Porter, ed. 


2000. xi & 209 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-751-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-752-1 


Beckett’s Waiting for Godot 
June Schlueter and 


Enoch Brater, eds. 


1991, viii & 184 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-541-1 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-542-8 


Beowulf 
Jess B. Bessinger, Jr., and 


Robert F. Yeager, eds. 


1984. xvii & 214 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-482-7 


Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience 
Robert F. Gleckner and 


Mark L. Greenberg, eds. 


1989. xvi & 162 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-517-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-518-3 


Boccaccio’s Decameron 


James H. McGregor, ed. 


2000. ix & 207 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-761-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-762-0 


British Women Poets 
of the Romantic Period 
Stephen C. Behrendt and 


Harriet Kramer Linkin, eds. 


1997. xiii & 207 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-743-9 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre 
Diane Long Hoeveler 


and Beth Lau, eds. 


1993. ix & 180 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-706-4 


Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights 
Sue Lonoff and 


Terri A. Hasseler, eds. 


2006. vii & 195 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-992-1 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-993-8 


Byron’s Poetry 


Frederick W. Shilstone, ed. 


1991. x & 193 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-545-9 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Camus’s The Plague 


Steven G. Kellman, ed. 


1985. x & 133 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-485-8 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


The Writings of 
Bartolomé de Las Casas 
Santa Arias and 


Eyda M. Merediz, eds. 
2008. xiv & 284 pp. 

Cloth ISBN 978-1-87352-944-0 
Paper ISBN 978-1-87352-945-7 





Cather’s My Antonia 


Susan J, Rosowski, ed. 


1989. xii & 194 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-519-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-520-6 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote 


Richard Bjornson, ed. 


1984. x & 188 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-479-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-480-3 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


Joseph Gibaldi, ed. 


1980. xvi & 175 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-475-9 


Chaucer’s 

Troilus and Criseyde 
and the Shorter Poems 
Tison Pugh and 


Angela Jane Weisl, eds. 


2006. xiii & 217 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-996-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-997-6 


Chopin’s The Awakening 


Bernard Koloski, ed. 


1988. xi & 170 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-508-4 


Coleridge’s Poetry and Prose 


Richard E. Matlak, ed. 


1991. x & 185 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-549-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-700-2 


Collodi’s Pinocchio 
and Its Adaptations 


Michael Sherberg, ed. 


2006. x & 180 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-595-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-596-1 


Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness” 
and “The Secret Sharer” 
Hunt Hawkins and 


Brian W. Shaffer, eds. 


2003. xiii & 195 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-903-7 


Dante’s Divine Comedy 


Carole Slade, ed. 


1982. xiii & 177 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-47 7-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-478-0 
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Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Maximillian E. Novak 


and Carl Fisher, eds. 


2005. xxii & 243 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-162-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-170-0 


DeLillo’s White Noise 
Tim Engles and 


John N. Duvall, eds. 


2006. vii & 240 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-918-1 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-919-8 


Dickens’s Bleak House 
John 0. Jordan and 


Gordon Bigelow, eds. 


2009. vii & 230 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-013-5 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-014-2 


Dickens’ David Copperfield 


Richard J. Dunn, ed. 


1984. x & 162 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-483-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-484-1 


Dickinson’s Poetry 
Robin Riley Fast and 


Christine Mack Gordon, eds. 


1989. x & 203 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-525-1 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-526-8 


Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass 


James C. Hall, ed. 


2000. xiii & 174 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-749-1 


Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Duras’s Ourika 
Mary Ellen Birkett and 


Christopher Rivers, eds. 


2009. c. 230 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-018-0 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-019-7 


Early Modern Spanish Drama 
Laura R. Bass and 


Margaret R. Greer, eds. 


2006. xiii & 281 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-994-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-995-2 


Eliot’s Middlemarch 


Kathleen Blake, ed. 


1990. ix & 187 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-533-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-534-3 


Eliot’s Poetry and Plays 


Jewel Spears Brooker, ed. 
1988. xii & 203 pp. 

Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-513-8 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-514-5 


Shorter Elizabethan Poetry 
Patrick Cheney and 


Anne Lake Prescott, eds. 


2000. xiv & 331 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-753-8 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-754-5 


Ellison’s Invisible Man 
Susan Resneck Parr and 


Pancho Savery, eds. 


1989. xi & 154 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-506-0 


English Renaissance Drama 
Karen Bamford and 


Alexander Leggatt, eds. 


2002. xv & 230 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-773-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-7 74-3 


The Works of Louise Erdrich 
Greg Sarris, Connie A. Jacobs, 


and James R. Giles, eds. 


2004. ix & 261 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-914-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-915-0 


The Dramas of Euripides 


Robin Mitchell Boyask, ed. 


2002. xiii & 235 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-769-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-770-5 


Faulkner’s As / Lay Dying 
Patrick O'Donnell 


and Lynda Zwinger, eds. 


2011. vi & 218 pp. 

Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-084-5 
$37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 

Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-085-2 
$19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Faulkner’s 
The Sound and the Fury 
Stephen Hahn and 


Arthur F. Kinney, eds. 


1996. xi & 173 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-737-8 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-738-5 


Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby 
Jackson R. Bryer and 


Nancy P. VanArsdale, eds. 


2009. xiii & 233 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-020-3 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
Laurence M. Porter and 


Eugene F. Gray, eds. 


1995. xv & 167 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-729-3 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Garcia Marquez’s 
One Hundred Years of Solitude 
Maria Elena de Valdés and 


Mario J. Valdés, eds. 


1990. x & 156 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-536-7 


Gilman’s “The Yellow 
Wall-Paper” and Herland 
Denise D, Knight and 


Cynthia J. Davis, eds. 


2003. xvii & 198 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-900-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-901-3 


Goethe’s Faust 


Douglas J. McMillan, ed. 


1987. xiii & 170 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-501-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-502-2 


Gothic Fiction: The British 
and American Traditions 
Diane Long Hoeveler and 


Tamar Heller, eds. 


2003. xiv & 310 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-907-5 
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The Poetry of John Gower 
R. F. Yeager and 


Brian W. Gastle, eds. 


2011. vili & 236 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-099-9 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-100-2 


Grass’s The Tin Drum 


Monika Shafi, ed. 


2008. xvi & 258 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-811-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-812-2 


Recently Published 


H.D.’s Poetry and Prose 
Annette Debo and 


Lara Vetter, eds. 


2011. x & 208 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-102-6 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-103-3 


The Hebrew Bible as 
Literature in Translation 
Barry N. Olshen and 


Yael S. Feldman, eds. 


1989. x & 156 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-523-7 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 


Kostas Myrsiades, ed. 


1987. x & 158 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-500-8 


Hurston’s Their Eyes 
Were Watching God 
and Other Works 


John Lowe, ed. 


2009. ix & 207 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-043-2 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-044-9 


Ibsen’s A Doll House 


Yvonne Shafer, ed. 


1985. xv & 139 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-487-2 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Henry James’s Daisy Miller 
and The Turn of the Screw 
Kimberly C. Reed and 


Peter G. Beidler, eds. 


2005. ix & 221 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-200-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-219-0 


The Works of Samuel Johnson 
David R. Anderson and 


Gwin J. Kolb, eds. 


1993. xi & 152 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-721-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-722-4 


Joyce’s Ulysses 
Kathleen McCormick and 


Erwin R. Steinberg, eds. 


1993. xii & 178 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-711-8 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-712-5 


Kafka’s Short Fiction 


Richard T. Gray, ed. 


1995. xiv & 161 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-725-5 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Keats’s Poetry 
Walter H. Evert and 


Jack W. Rhodes, eds. 


1991. xi & 162 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-543-5 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Kingston’s The Woman Warrior 
Shirley Geok-lin Lim, ed. 


1991. xi & 178 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-703-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-704-0 


Lafayette’s The Princess 
of Cleves 
Faith E. Beasley and 


Katharine Ann Jensen, eds. 


1998. xi & 211 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-745-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-746-0 


Lazarillo de Tormes and 
the Picaresque Tradition 


Anne J. Cruz, ed. 


2009. viii & 173 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-016-6 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-017-3 
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The Works of D. H. Lawrence 
M. Elizabeth Sargent and 


Garry Watson, eds. 


2001. xviii & 270 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-763-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-764-4 


Lessing’s The Golden 
Notebook 
Carey Kaplan and 


Ellen Cronan Rose, eds. 


1989. vii & 147 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-521-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-522-0 





Recently Published 


The Works of Naguib Mahfouz 
Wail S. Hassan and Susan 


Muaddi Darraj, eds. 


2012. viii & 226 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-108-8 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-109-5 


Mann’s Death in Venice 
and Other Short Fiction 


Jeffrey B. Berlin, ed. 


1992. x & 199 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-709-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-710-1 


Marguerite de Navarre’s 
Heptameron 


Colette H. Winn, ed. 


2007. xvi & 247 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-591-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-592-3 


Medieval English Drama 


Richard K. Emmerson, ed. 


1990. xvii & 182 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-531-2 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-532-9 


Melville’s Moby-Dick 


Martin Bickman, ed. 


1985. x & 157 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-489-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-490-2 


The Metaphysical Poets 


Sidney Gottlieb, ed. 


1990. xii & 177 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-530-5 


Miller’s Death of a Salesman 


Matthew Roudané, ed. 


1995. xii & 178 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-727-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-728-6 


Milton’s Paradise Lost 


Galbraith M. Crump, ed. 


1986. x & 201 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-493-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-494-0 


Milton’s Shorter Poetry 
and Prose 


Peter C. Herman, ed. 


2007. xii & 284 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-593-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-594-7 


Moliére’s Tartuffe 
and Other Plays 
James F. Gaines and 


Michael S. Koppisch, eds. 


1995. xi & 166 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-731-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-732-3 


Momaday’s The Way 
to Rainy Mountain 


Kenneth M. Roemer, ed. 


1988. xii & 172 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-510-7 


Montaigne’s Essays 


Patrick Henry, ed. 


1994. xii & 190 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-719-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-720-0 


The Novels of Toni Morrison 
Nellie Y. McKay and 


Kathryn Earle, eds. 


1997. xi & 179 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-742-2 


Murasaki Shikibu’s 
The Tale of Genji 


Edward Kamens, ed. 


1993. xiii & 186 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-717-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-718-7 


Nabokov’s Lolita 
Zoran Kuzmanovich 


and Galya Diment, eds. 


2008. xiv & 190 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-942-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-943-3 


Approaches to Teaching 
the Works of Tim O’Brien 
Alex Vernon and 


Catherine Calloway, eds. 


2010. viii & 294 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-075-3 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-076-0 





The Works of Ovid 
and the Ovidian Tradition 
Barbara Weiden Boyd 


and Cora Fox, eds. 


2010. x & 294 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-063-0 


Poe’s Prose and Poetry 
Jeffrey Andrew Weinstock 


and Tony Magistrale, eds. 


2009. xix & 241 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-011-1 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-012-8 


Pope’s Poetry 
Wallace Jackson and 


R. Paul Yoder, eds. 


1993. xi & 207 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-715-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-716-3 


Proust’s Fiction and Criticism 
Elyane Dezon-Jones and 


Inge Crosman Wimmers, eds. 


2003. xvii & 184 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-908-2 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-909-9 


Puig’s Kiss of the Spider Woman 
Daniel Balderston and 


Francine Masiello, eds. 


2007. vii & 169 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-817-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-818-4 


Pynchon’s The Crying of 
Lot 49 and Other Works 


Thomas H. Schaub, ed. 


2008. xiii & 195 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-813-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-814-6 


Frangois Rabelais 


The Works of Francois Rabelais 
Todd W. Reeser and 


Floyd Gray, eds. 


2011. x & 342 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 978-1-60329-097-5 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-098-2 





The Novels of Samuel Richardson 
Lisa Zunshine and 


Jocelyn Harris, eds. 


2006. xiii & 216 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-922-8 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-923-5 


Rousseau’s Confessions and 
Reveries of the Solitary Walker 
John C. O'Neal and 


Ourida Mostefai, eds. 


2003. xiii & 157 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-910-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-911-2 


Scott’s Waverley Novels 
Evan Gottlieb and 


lan Duncan, eds. 


2009. vi & 202 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-035-7 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-036-4 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet 


Bernice W. Kliman, ed. 


2001. xiv & 291 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-767-5 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Shakespeare’s King Lear 


Robert H. Ray, ed. 


1986. x & 166 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-497-1 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-498-8 


Shakespeare’s Othello 
Peter Erickson and 


Maurice Hunt, eds. 


2005. xiii & 244 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-901-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-91X-0 


Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet 


Maurice Hunt, ed. 


2000. xi & 219 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-757-6 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-758-3 


Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
and Other Late Romances 


Maurice Hunt, ed. 


1992. xii & 195 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-707-1 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Shelley’s Frankenstein 


Stephen C. Behrendt, ed. 


1990. x & 190 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-540-4 


Shelley’s Poetry 


Spencer Hall, ed. 
1990. ix & 189 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-527-5 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-528-2 
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APPROACHES TO TEACHING WORLD LITERATURE 


Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight 
Miriam Youngerman Miller 


and Jane Chance, eds. 


1986. xii & 256 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-491-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-492-6 


Song of Roland 
William W. Kibler and 


Leslie Zarker Morgan, eds. 


2006. ix & 317 pp. 

Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-998-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-999-0 
Contains a free CD featuring perfor- 
mances of the Song of Roland. 


The Works of Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz 
Emilie L. Bergmann and 


Stacey Schlau, eds. 


2007. xii & 312 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-815-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-816-0 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
David Lee Miller and 


Alexander Dunlop, eds. 


1994. ix & 207 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-723-1 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Stendhal’s The Red 
and the Black 

Dean de la Motte and 
Stirling Haig, eds. 
1999. xii & 189 pp. 


Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-747-7 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-748-4 


Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 


Melvyn New, ed. 


1989. x & 174 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-515-2 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-516-9 


Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Elizabeth Ammons and 


Susan Belasco, eds. 


2000. ix & 240 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-755-2 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-756-9 


Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 


Edward J. Rielly, ed. 


1988. ix & 148 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-511-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-512-1 


Teresa of Avila and 
the Spanish Mystics 


Alison Weber, ed. 


2009. ix & 297 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-022-7 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-023-4 


Thoreau’s Walden 
and Other Works 


Richard J. Schneider, ed. 


1996. xi & 223 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-733-0 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-734-7 


Tolstoy's Anna Karenina 
Liza Knapp and 


Amy Mandelker, eds. 


2003. ix & 226 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-904-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-905-1 


Vergil’s Aeneid 
William S. Anderson and 


Lorina N. Quartarone, eds. 


2002. xiii & 255 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-772-9 


Voltaire’s Candide 


Renée Waldinger, ed. 


1987. x & 206 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-503-9 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-504-6 


Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 


Donald D. Kummings, ed. 


1990. x & 192 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-537-4 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-538-1 


Wiesel’s Night 
Alan Rosen, ed. 


2007. vi & 169 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-589-3 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-590-9 


The Works of Oscar Wilde 


Philip E. Smith Il, ed. 


2008. xii & 278 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-009-8 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-010-4 


Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway 
Eileen Barrett and 


Ruth 0. Saxton, eds, 


2009. vii & 167 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-1-60329-058-6 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-059-3 


Woolf's To the Lighthouse 
Beth Rigel Daugherty and 


Mary Beth Pringle, eds. 


2001. xiv & 211 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-765-1 
Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Wordsworth’s Poetry 
Spencer Hall, ed., with 


Jonathan Ramsey 


1986. x & 182 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-496-4 


Wright’s Native Son 
James A. Miller, ed. 


1997. x & 141 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 978-0-87352-739-2 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-740-8 





GeorgeSand 
Gabriel 

An English Translation 
Kathleen Robin Hart and 
Paul Fenouillet, trans. 
Gabriel 

The Original French Text 
Kathleen Robin Hart, ed. 


English translation, 2010. xlii & 190 pp. 


Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-078-4 
$11.95 (MLA members $9.56) 


French text, 2010. xl & 194 pp. 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-07 7-7 
$11.95 (MLA members $9.56) 





Confessions of a Poisoner, 
Written by Herself 

Raleigh Whitinger and Diana 
Spokiene, trans. 


Bekenntnisse einer 
Giftmischerin, 

von ihr selbst geschrieben 
Raleigh Whitinger and 


Diana Spokiene, eds. 


English translation, 2009. 

xliii & 199 pp. 

Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-065-4 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


German text, 2009. xxxix & 223 pp. 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-064-7 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


An Anthology of Modern 
Italian Poetry 

In English Translation, 

with Italian Text 

Ned Condini, ed. and trans. 


Dana Renga, introd. and notes 


2009. xxxvii & 431 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-032-6 
$11.95 (MLA members $9.56) 


An Anthology of 
Nineteenth-Century 
Women’s Poetry from France 
In English Translation, 

with French Text 


Gretchen Schultz, ed. 

2008. xl & 368 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-029-6 
$11.95 (MLA members $9.56) 
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An Anthology of 
Nineteenth-Century 

Women’s Poetry from Spain 

In English Translation, 

with Original Text 

Anna-Marie Aldaz, ed. and trans. 


W. Robert Walker, trans. 


2008. x! & 307 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-028-9 
$11.95 (MLA members $9.56) 





An English Translation 
Deborah Jenson and 
Doris Y. Kadish, trans. 


Sarah 
The Original French Text 
Deborah Jenson and 


Doris Y. Kadish, eds. 


English translation, 2008. xli & 96 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-027-2 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


French text, 2008. xxxvii & 93 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-026-5 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Isabelle de Charriére 
Three Women 
Emma Rooksby, trans. 


Trois femmes 


Emma Rooksby, ed. 


English translation, 2007. 

xli & 176 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-941-9 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


French text, 2007. xli & 165 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-940-2 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


An Anthology of Spanish 
American Modernismo 
In English Translation, 
with Spanish Text 

Kelly Washbourne, ed. 


Kelly Washbourne with 


Sergio Waisman, trans. 
2007. lili & 313 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-939-6 
$10.95 (MLA members $8.76) 





Juan José Mills 


“Personality Disorders” 
and Other Stories 
Gregory B. Kaplan, trans. 


“Trastornos de caracter” 
y otros cuentos 


Pepa Anastasio, ed. 


English translation, 2007. xli & 131 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-938-9 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 

Spanish text, 2007. xl & 137 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-937-2 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
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Letter to My Mother 
Brenda Webster with 
Gabriella Romani, trans. 


Lettera alla madre 


Gabriella Romani, ed. 

English translation, 2006. 

xxvii & 251 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-936-5 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
Italian text, 2006. xxvii & 251 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-935-8 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Seyh Galip 
Beauty and Love 


Victoria Rowe Holbrook, trans. 
Hiisn ii Ask 

Victoria Rowe Holbrook, ed. 
English translation, 2005. 

xxix & 216 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-934-1 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
Turkish text, 2005. xxvii + 203 pp. 


Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-933-4 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 





Marquis de Banneville 
Steven F. Rendall, trans. 


Histoire de la Marquise- 
Marquis de Banneville 


Joan DeJean, ed. 


English translation, 2004. 

xxviii & 66 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-932-7 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 
French text, 2004. xxvii & 64 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-931-0 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 





Rachilde 


Monsieur Vénus 
A Materialist Novel 
Melanie Hawthorne, trans. 


Monsieur Vénus 
Roman matérialiste 
Melanie Hawthorne and 


Liz Constable, eds. 

English translation, 2004. 

xliii & 211 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-930-3 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
French text, 2004. xliii & 212 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-929-7 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Elsa Bernstein 


a Ee LS 
A Drama in Five Acts 
Susanne Kord, trans. 


Dammerung 
Schauspiel in fiinf Akten 


Susanne Kord, ed. 


English translation, 2003. 

xlii & 145 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-928-0 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
German text, 2003. xlii & 150 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-927-3 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Sophie Cottin 

Claire d’Albe 

An English Translation 
Margaret Cohen, trans. 


Claire d’Albe 
The Original French Text 


Margaret Cohen, ed. 


English translation, 2002. 

Xxxiv & 158 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-926-6 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


French text, 2002. xxviii & 164 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-925-9 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


An Anthology of 
Modern Urdu Poetry 
In English Translation, 
with Urdu Text 


M. A. R. Habib, trans. and ed. 


2003. xlii & 195 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-797-2 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Mademoiselle Giraud, My Wife 
Christopher Rivers, trans. 


Mademoiselle Giraud, 
ma femme 


Christopher Rivers, ed. 


English translation, 2002. xlii & 214 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-799-6 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


French text, 2002. xl & 216 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-798-9 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Essential Encounters 
Cheryl Toman, trans. 


Rencontres essentielles 


Cheryl Toman, ed. 


English translation, 2002. 

xxxiv & 60 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-794-1 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 


French text, 2002. xxx & 58 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-793-4 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 


Anna Banti 


“The Signorina” 
and Other Stories 
Martha King and 
Carol Lazzaro-Weis, trans. 


“La signorina” e altri racconti 


Carol Lazzaro-Weis, ed. 
English translation, 2002. 

xxxiv & 171 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-792-7 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 
Italian text, 2002. xxxiv & 172 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-791-0 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 
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Francois-Timoléon de Choisy, 
Marie-Jeanne L’Héritier, 


Nihilist Girl 

Trans. Natasha Kolchevska 
with Mary Zirin 
Hurunucrka [Nigilistka] 


Natasha Kolchevska, ed. 
English translation, 2002. 

xliii & 139 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-790-3 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
Russian text, 2002. xlii & 139 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-789-7 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 


Dovid Bergelson 


Descent 
Joseph Sherman, trans. 


AINAON [Opgang] 
Joseph Sherman, ed. 


English translation, 1999. 

lii & 240 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-788-0 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 
Yiddish text, 1999. xliv & 235 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-787-3 
$9.95 (MLA members $7.96) 


Marie Riccoboni 


The Story of Ernestine 
Joan Hinde Stewart and 
Philip Stewart, trans. 


Histoire d’Ernestine 
Joan Hinde Stewart and 


Philip Stewart, eds. 


English translation, 1998. 

xxxiv & 80 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-786-6 
$7.95 (MLA members $6.36) 


French text, 1998. xxxiii & 81 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-785-9 
$7.95 (MLA members $6.36) 


Emilia Pardo Bazan 
“Torn Lace” 
and Other Stories 
Maria Cristina Urruela, trans. 


“El encaje roto” 
y otros cuentos 


Joyce Tolliver, ed. 


English translation, 1997. 

Xxxiv & 141 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-784-2 
$7.95 (MLA members $6.36) 
Spanish text, 1997. xxxiv & 132 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-783-5 
$7.95 (MLA members $6.36) 
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Eleonore Thon 


Adelheit von Rastenberg 
An English Translation 
George F. Peters, trans. 


Adelheit von Rastenberg 
The Original German Text 


Karin A. Wurst, ed. 


English translation, 1997. 

xxxvili & 74 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-782-8 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 


German text, 1997. xxxviii & 74 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-781-1 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 


Claire de Duras 


Ourika 
An English Translation 
John Fowles, trans. 


Ourika 
The Original French Text 


Joan DeJean, ed. 


English translation, 1995. 

xxxili & 47 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-780-4 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 


French text, 1995. xxviii & 45 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-779-8 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 


Letters from a Peruvian Woman 
David Kornacker, trans. 


Lettres d’une Péruvienne 
Joan DeJean and 
Nancy K, Miller, eds. 


English translation, 1993. xxviii & 
174 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-778-1 
$8.95 (MLA members $7.16) 


French text, 1993. xxviii & 168 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-77 7-4 
$5.95 (MLA members $4.76) 


Isabelle de Charriére 


Letters of Mistress Henley 
Published by Her Friend 
Philip Stewart and 

Jean Vaché, trans. 


Lettres de Mistriss Henley 
publiées par son amie 
Joan Hinde Stewart 


and Philip Stewart, eds. 


English translation, 1993. xxix & 
42 pp. 

Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-776-7 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 
French text, 1993. xxx & 45 pp. 
Paper ISBN 978-0-87352-775-0 
$6.95 (MLA members $5.56) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND 
REFERENCE WORKS 


American Indian Literatures 
An Introduction, Bibliographic 
Review, and Selected 
Bibliography 

A. LaVonne Brown Ruoff 


Cloth $45.00 (MLA members $36.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Anglo-Irish Literature 
A Review of Research 


Richard J. Finneran, ed. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Asian American Literature 
An Annotated Bibliography 
King-Kok Cheung and 


Stan Yogi, comps. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Bibliography of Seventeenth- 
Century French Prose Fiction 
Ralph W. Baldner, comp. 


Index Society Fund Publications 
Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


British Newspapers and 
Periodicals, 1641-1700 

A Short-Title Catalog of Serials 
Printed in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and British America 
Carolyn W. Nelson and 


Matthew Seccombe, eds. 
Index Society Fund Publications 
Cloth $300.00 (MLA members $240.00) 


Chaucer's Fame in England 
STC Chauceriana, 1475-1640 


Jackson Campbell Boswell 
and Sylvia Wallace Holton 


Cloth $65.00 (MLA members $52.00) 


Double Minorities of Spain 

A Bio-Bibliographical Guide to 
Women Writers of the Catalan, 
Galician, and Basque Countries 
Kathleen McNerney and Cristina 


Enriquez de Salamanca, eds. 
Cloth $50.00 (MLA members $40.00) 





BACKLIST Visit the Bookstore section at www.mla.org for complete information on backlist titles. 


The English Romantic Poets 
A Review of 

Research and Criticism 

4th edition 


Frank Jordan, ed. 
Cloth $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


The Female 
Bildungsroman in English 
An Annotated Bibliography 
of Criticism 


Laura Sue Fuderer 
Paper $10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


Guide to Reference Works 
for the Study of the Spanish 
Language and Literature and 
Spanish American Literature 
2nd edition 


Hensley C. Woodbridge 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


A Guide to Serial Bibliographies 
for Modern Literatures 
2nd edition 


William A. Wortman 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


BIBLIOGRAPHI 
TEXTUAL STODEES 


WILLIAM PROCTOR WILLIAMS AND 
CRALG S. ABBOTT 


An Introduction 

to Bibliographical 

and Textual Studies 

Ath edition 

William Proctor Williams 


and Craig S. Abbott 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Leo Spitzer on Language 
and Literature 

A Descriptive Bibliography 
E. Kristina Baer and 


Daisy E. Shenholm 
Cloth $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





Portuguese Language and 
Luso-Brazilian Literature 

An Annotated Guide to Selected 
Reference Works 


Bobby J. Chamberlain 


Cloth $32.00 (MLA members $25.60) 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


The Relations of Literature 
and Science 

An Annotated Bibliography 

of Scholarship, 1880-1980 
Walter Schatzberg, 

Ronald A. Waite, and 


Jonathan K. Johnson, eds. 


Cloth $12.00 (MLA members $9.60) 
Paper $8.00 (MLA members $6.40) 


Spanish Golden Age Drama 

An Annotated Bibliography 

of United States Doctoral 
Dissertations, 1899-1992, with 
a Supplement of Non-United 
States Dissertations 

John J. Reynolds and 


Szilvia E. Szmuk 
Cloth $35.00 (MLA members $28.00) 


The Transcendentalists 
A Review of Research 
and Criticism 


Joel Myerson, ed. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Victorian Novels in Serial 

J, Don Vann 

Index Society Fund Publications 

Cloth $50.00 (MLA members $40.00) 


Victorian Prose 
A Guide to Research 


David J. DeLaura, ed. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


COMPOSITION THEORY 
AND THE TEACHING OF 
READING AND WRITING 





Assessment of Writing 
Politics, Policies, Practices 
Edward M. White, William D. Lutz, 


and Sandra Kamusikiri, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Contending with Words 
Composition and Rhetoric 
in a Postmodern Age 
Patricia Harkin and 

John Schilb, eds. 

Available in cloth only for $19.75. 


Discourse 

A Critique and Synthesis 
of Major Theories 
Timothy W. Crusius 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Electronic Textual Editing 
Lou Burnard, Katherine O’Brien 


O'Keeffe, and John Unsworth, eds. 


The CD accompanying this volume 
contains the complete text of the Text 
Encoding Initiative guidelines (P4 edi- 
tion) in both HTML and PDF. 


Cloth $45.00 (MLA members $36.00) 
Paper $28.00 (MLA members $22.40) 


Feminism and 
Composition Studies 
In Other Words 
Susan C. Jarratt and 


Lynn Worsham, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members, $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


nae ery 





Helping Students Write Well 
A Guide for Teachers 

in All Disciplines 

2nd edition 


Barbara E. Fassler Walvoord 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Into the Field 
Sites of Composition Studies 


Anne Ruggles Gere, ed. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Literacy and Computers 

The Complications of Teaching 
and Learning with Technology 
Cynthia L. Selfe and 


Susan Hilligoss, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Perspectives on Research and 
Scholarship in Composition 
Ben W. McClelland and 


Timothy R. Donovan, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Reading Sites 

Social Difference 

and Reader Response 
Patrocinio P. Schweickart 


and Elizabeth A. Flynn 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Technical Writing 
Theory and Practice 
Bertie E. Fearing and 


W. Keats Sparrow, eds. 
Cloth $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Writing in Multicultural Settings 
Carol Severino, Juan C. Guerra, 


and Johnnella E. Butler, eds. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Writing, Teaching, and 
Learning in the Disciplines 
Anne Herrington and 


Charles Moran, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Writing Theory and Critical Theory 
John Clifford and 


John Schilb, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


ETHNIC STUDIES 

Afro-American Literature 

The Reconstruction of Instruction 
Dexter Fisher and 


Robert B. Stepto, eds. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Brazilian Narrative Traditions 
in a Comparative Context 


Earl E. Fitz 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Contemporary Galician 
Cultural Studies: Between 
the Local and the Global 
Kirsty Hooper and 

Manuel Puga Moruxa, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Cultural Studies 

in the Curriculum 
Teaching Latin America 
Danny J. Anderson 


and Jill S. Kuhnheim, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


BACKLIST Visit the Bookstore section at www.mla.org for complete information on backiist titles. 


German Studies in 

the United States 

A Historical Handbook 
Peter Uwe Hohendahi, ed. 


Cloth $45.00 (MLA members $36.00) 
Paper $28.00 (MLA members $22.40) 


Redefining American 
Literary History 
A. LaVonne Brown Ruoff 


and Jerry W. Ward, Jr., eds, 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


A Resource Guide to 
Asian American Literature 
Sau-ling Cynthia Wong 


and Stephen H. Sumida, eds. 
Available in cloth only for $25.00. 


Studies in American 
Indian Literature 
Critical Essays and 
Course Designs 


Paula Gunn Allen, ed. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Tales of Crossed Destinies 
The Modern Turkish Novel 
in a Comparative Context 


Azade Seyhan 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Three American Literatures 
Essays in Chicano, Native 
American, and Asian-American 
Literature for Teachers of 
American Literature 


Houston A. Baker, Jr., ed. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


GENERAL 
Contemporary Critical Theory 
A Selective Bibliography 
Donald G. Marshall 


Cloth $32.00 (MLA members $25.60) 
Paper $15.50 (MLA members $12.40) 


Disability Studies 

Enabling the Humanities 
Sharon L. Snyder, 

Brenda Jo Brueggemann, and 


Rosemarie Garland-Thomson, eds. 


Free CD included with book contains 
ASCII files (.txt); Braille files (.brf); 
ICADD-22XML files (.xml); DT Book XML 
dataset, DAISY 2.02-compliant; and 
.tif files. 


Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





Interrelations of Literature 
Jean-Pierre Barricelli 


and Joseph Gibaldi, eds. 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


Language, Gender, and 
Professional Writing 

Francine Wattman Frank 

and Paula A. Treichler, with 
contributions by H. Lee Gershuny, 
Sally McConnell-Ginet, and 


Susan J. Wolfe 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


Language Variation in 
North American English 
Research and Teaching 
A. Wayne Glowka and 


Donald M. Lance, eds. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 





Modern French Literary 
Studies in the Classroom: 


Pedagogical Strategies 
Charles J. Stivale, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Professions of Desire 
Lesbian and Gay Studies 
in Literature 

George E. Haggerty and 


Bonnie Zimmerman, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Scholarly Editing 
A Guide to Research 


D. C. Greetham, ed. 


Cloth $45.00 (MLA members $36.00) 
Paper $23.00 (MLA members $18.40) 


Textual Analysis 
Some Readers Reading 


Mary Ann Caws, ed. 


Cloth $12.00 (MLA members $9.60) 
Paper $8.00 (MLA members $6.40) 
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The Transliteration of 
Modern Russian for English- 
Language Publications 


J. Thomas Shaw 
Paper $5.00 (MLA members $4.00) 


GUIDES FOR DEPARTMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairing the Foreign Language 
and Literature Department 


Ann Bugliani, ed. 


Published by the Association of 
Departments of Foreign Languages 


Paper $15.00 (MLA members $12.00) 


Chairing the Foreign Language 
and Literature Department, Part 2 
Elizabeth B. Welles and 

David Goldberg, eds. 


Published by the Association of 
Departments of Foreign Languages 


Paper $15.00 (MLA members $12.00) 


The Future of Doctoral 
Studies in English 
Andrea Lunsford, Helene Moglen, 


and James Slevin, eds. 


Cloth $32.00 (MLA members $25.60) 
Paper $15.50 (MLA members $12.40) 


PIS gen ey 
ad 





INTERDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACHES TO TEACHING 


Disciplinary Identities 
Rhetorical Paths of English, 
Speech, and Composition 


Steven Mailloux 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Integrating Literature 

and Writing Instruction 
First-Year English, Humanities 
Core Courses, Seminars 
Judith H. Anderson and 


Christine R. Farris, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching the African Novel 


Gaurav Desai, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching British Women 
Playwrights of the Restoration 
and Eighteenth Century 
Bonnie Nelson and 


Catherine Burroughs, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Children’s Literature 
Issues, Pedagogy, Resources 
Glenn Edward Sadler, ed. 


U.C. Knoepfimacher, consultant ed. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Teaching Contemporary 
Theory to Undergraduates 
Dianne F. Sadoff and 


William E. Cain, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Teaching Early Modern 
English Prose 
Margaret W. Ferguson and 


Susannah Brietz Monta, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching French 
Women Writers of the 
Renaissance and Reformation 


Colette H. Winn, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching the Graphic Novel 


Stephen E. Tabachnick, ed. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Law and Literature 
Austin Sarat, Cathrine 0. Frank, 


and Matthew Anderson, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Life Writing Texts 
Miriam Fuchs and 


Craig Howes, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Literature 
and Language Online 


lan Lancashire, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Literature and Medicine 
Anne Hunsaker Hawkins and 


Marilyn Chandler McEntyre, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Literature and Other Arts 
Jean-Pierre Barricelli, Joseph 


Gibaldi, and Estella Lauter, eds. 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Teaching the Literatures 
of Early America 


Carla Mulford, ed. 
Available in cloth only for $25.00. 


Teaching Narrative Theory 
David Herman, Brian McHale, 


and James Phelan, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Nineteenth-Century 
American Poetry 

Paula Bernat Bennett, 

Karen L. Kilcup, and Philipp 


Schweighauser, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching North American 
Environmental Literature 
Laird Christensen, Mark C. Long, 


and Fred Waage, eds. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Oral Traditions 


John Miles Foley, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





Teaching the Representation 
of the Holocaust 
Marianne Hirsch and 


Irene Kacandes, eds. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Representations 

of the Spanish Civil War 

Noél Valis, ed. 

Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


BACKLIST Visit the Bookstore section at www.mla.org for complete information on backlist titles. 





Teaching Seventeenth- and 
Eighteenth-Century French 
Women Writers 


Faith E. Beasley, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Shakespeare 
through Performance 


Milla Cozart Riggio, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching Tudor and 
Stuart Women Writers 
Susanne Woods and 


Margaret P. Hannay, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Teaching World Literature 


David Damrosch, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


NEW VARIORUM EDITIONS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


Antony and Cleopatra 
Marvin Spevack, ed., 
Michael Steppat and 


Marga Munkelt, assoc. eds. 
Cloth $80.00 (MLA members $64.00) 


As You Like It 


Richard Knowles, ed. 
Cloth $80.00 (MLA members $64.00) 


The Comedy of Errors 
Standish Henning, ed. 
Cloth $120.00 (MLA members $96.00) 


Measure for Measure 


Mark Eccles, ed. 
Cloth $80.00 (MLA members $64.00) 





The Winter's Tale 

Robert Kean Turner and 

Virginia Westling Haas, eds. 

Free CD included with book. 

Cloth $120.00 (MLA members $96.00) 


All five variorum volumes 
cloth $360.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES TO 
SUPPLEMENT NEW VARIORUM 
EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 





Henry the Fourth, Part One: A 
Bibliography to Supplement the 
New Variorum Edition of 1936 
and the Supplement of 1956 
Michael Kiernan, comp. 

Paper $10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


The Life and Death of King 
Richard II: A Bibliography to 
Supplement the New Variorum 
Edition of 1955 

Matthew W. Black and 


G. Harold Metz, comps. 
Paper $10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


Twelfth Night; or, What 
You Will: A Bibliography 
to Supplement the New 
Variorum Edition of 1901 


William C. McAvoy, comp. 
Paper $10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


POPULAR CLASSROOM TITLES 


For Upper-Level Courses 


5th edition 
Louise M. Rosenblatt with a 


foreword by Wayne Booth 


Cloth $30.00 (MLA members $24.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


For Upper-Level 
and Graduate Courses 








Introduction to 
Scholarship in Modern 
Languages and Literatures 
3rd edition 


David G. Nicholls, ed. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Redrawing the Boundaries 
The Transformation of English 
and American Literary Studies 
Stephen Greenblatt and 


Giles Gunn, eds. 


Cloth $45.00 (MLA members $36.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


translating Literatu 





For Translation Courses 


Translating Literature 

Practice and Theory in a 
Comparative Literature Context 
André Lefevere 

Paper $15.50 (MLA members $12.40) 


Academic Collective Bargaining 
Ernst Benjamin and 


Michael Mauer, eds. 


A joint publication with the American 
Association of University Professors 


Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


Academic Cultures 
Professional Preparation 
and the Teaching Life 


Sean P. Murphy, ed. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Junior Faculty Development 
A Handbook 


Donald K. Jarvis 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $15.50 (MLA members $12.40) 


Power, Race, and Gender 
in Academe 

Strangers in the Tower? 
Shirley Geok-lin Lim and 


Maria Herrera-Sobek, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


Preparing a Nation’s Teachers 
Models for English and 

Foreign Language Programs 
Phyllis Franklin, David Laurence, 


and Elizabeth B. Welles, eds. 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





The English Coalition Conference 
Democracy through Language 
Richard Lloyd-Jones and 

Andrea A. Lunsford, eds. 


Copublished with NCTE. 
Paper $9.00 (MLA members $7.20) 


The Right to Literacy 
Andrea A. Lunsford, 
Helene Moglen, 


and James Slevin, eds. 
Paper $18.00 (MLA members $14.40) 


What Is English? 
Peter Elbow 


Copublished with NCTE 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $15.50 (MLA members $12.40) 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


An Introduction to Old French 
William W. Kibler 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


An Introduction to Old Irish 
R. P. M. Lehmann and 


W. P. Lehmann 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


An Introduction to Old Occitan 


William D. Paden 
With audio CD 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


An Introduction to 
the Gothic Language 


William H. Bennett 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Learning Foreign and 

Second Languages 
Perspectives in Research 

and Scholarship 

Heidi Byrnes, ed. 

Cloth $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


A Linguistic Guide to 
Language Learning 
2nd edition 


William G. Moulton 
Paper $10.00 (MLA members $8.00) 


Remapping the Foreign 
Language Curriculum 

An Approach through 

Multiple Literacies 

Janet Swaffar and Katherine Arens 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 


WOMEN’S STUDIES AND ISSUES - 
Courage and Tools 

The Florence Howe Award for 
Feminist Scholarship, 1974-1989 
Joanne Glasgow and 


Angela Ingram, eds. 


Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
Paper $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Diversifying the Discourse 
The Florence Howe Award 
for Outstanding Feminist 
Scholarship, 1990-2004 
Mihoko Suzuki and 


Roseanna Dufault, eds. 


Cloth $40.00 (MLA members $32.00) 
Paper $25.00 (MLA members $20.00) 





Recovering Spain's 
Feminist Tradition 


Lisa Vollendorf, ed. 
Cloth $19.75 (MLA members $15.80) 


Teaching Women’s Literature 
From a Regional Perspective 
Lenore Hoffmann and 


Deborah Rosenfelt, eds. 
Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 


Women’s Personal Narratives 
Essays in Criticism and Pedagogy 
Lenore Hoffmann and 


Margo Culley, eds. 
Cloth $37.50 (MLA members $30.00) 
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The MLA will launch its new online scholarly 
communication platform, MLA Commons, at the 
MLA Annual Convention in Boston in January 
2013. Designed to facilitate active member-to- 
member communication, MLA Commons will 
support the work of divisions and discussion 
groups, offer a platform for the publication of 
scholarship in new formats, and much more. 


A live presentation on MLA Commons will 
be held in the Exhibit Hall Theater in the 
Hynes Convention Center at 10:30 a.m. on 
4 January. Volunteers will be available in the 
registration area throughout the convention 
to demonstrate the platform's function and 
to assist with account activation. 





NEW From CHICAGO 


BOOK WAS THERE 
Reading in Electronic Times 
Andrew Piper 

CLOTH $22.50 


How WE THINK 

Digital Media and 
Contemporary Technogenesis 
N. Katherine Hayles 

PAPER $25.00 


FUTURITY 

Contemporary Literature and the 
Quest for the Past 

Amir Eshel 

CLOTH $40.00 


LOCOMOTRIX 

Selected Poetry and Prose of 
Amelia Rosselli 

A Bilingual Edition 

Edited and Translated by 
Jennifer Scappettone 

PAPER $29.00 


MAKING AND UNMAKING 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
Creative Production in Legal and 
Cultural Perspective 

Edited by Mario Biagioli, 

Peter Jaszi, and 

Martha Woodmansee 

PAPER $40.00 


See our other ad inside. 


THE ACCOMMODATED ANIMAL 
Cosmopolity in Shakespearean 
Locales 


Laurie Shannon 
PAPER $26.00 


BEFORE THE LAW 
Humans and Other Animals ina 
Biopolitical Frame 


Cary Wolfe 
PAPER $20.00 


THE MOSAIC CONSTITUTION 
Political Theology and Imagina- 
tion from Machiavelli to Milton 


Graham Hammill 
CLOTH $45.00 


POLITICAL THEOLOGY AND 
EARLY MODERNITY 


Edited by Graham Hammill and 
Julia Reinhard Lupton 


With a Postscript by Etienne Balibar 
PAPER $29.00 


ROMANTICISM AND THE 
QUESTION OF THE STRANGER 
David Simpson 

CLOTH $35.00 


THE FRANKENSTEIN OF 1790 
AND OTHER LOST CHAPTERS 
FROM REVOLUTIONARY 
FRANCE 

Julia V. Douthwaite 

CLOTH $45.00 


THE RENAISSANCE 
REDISCOVERY OF INTIMACY 
Kathy Eden 

CLOTH $35.00 


GEOGRAPHIES OF 
PHILOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Postcoloniality and the Transat- 
lantic National Epic 


Nadia R. Altschul 
CLOTH $45.00 


JANE AUSTEN’S CULTS 
AND CULTURES 
Claudia L. Johnson 

CLOTH $35.00 


MARY JACOBUS 











ROMANTIC THINGS 
A Tree, a Rock, a Cloud 
Mary Jacobus 

CLOTH $45.00 


UNCIVIL UNIONS 

The Metaphysics of Marriage in 
German Idealism and Romanticism 
Adrian Daub 

CLOTH $35.00 


SONGBOOK 
How Lyrics Became Poetry in 
Medieval Europe 


Marisa Galvez 
CLOTH $35.00 


READING THE WORLD 
Encyclopedic Writing in the 
Scholastic Age 

Mary Franklin-Brown 

CLOTH $50.00 


WALTER RALEGH’S HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD AND THE 
HISTORICAL CULTURE OF THE 
LATE RENAISSANCE 

Nicholas Popper 

CLOTH $55.00 


Visit booth #711 for a 20% discount on these and related titles. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS www.press.uchicago.edu | 





BEDFORD/ST. MARTIN’S 


you get more | bedfordstmartins.com 





Expect more from your literature anthology 


The Bedford Introduction to Literature 
Reading, Thinking, Writing 
Tenth Edition 


Michael Meyer, University of Connecticut 


The Bedford Introduction to Literature is a best-seller for 

a reason: It brings literature to life for students, helping to 
make them lifelong readers and better writers. Classic works 
drawn from many periods and cultures appear alongside a 
strong showing from today’s notable authors. There Is plenty 
of support for students, with a dozen chapters on critical 
reading and writing, helpful sample close readings, writing 
assignments, and student papers. In-depth chapters on major 
authors like Flannery O'Connor and Emily Dickinson take 
students deeper into their work, and the new tenth edition 
features a chapter on the fiction of Dagoberto Gilb, created in 





bedfordstmartins.com/meyeriticatalog collaboration with the author himself —one more way that the 


anthology showcases literature as a living, changing art form. 


66 : og ; : : 
I think it is the best introduction to literature book out 
there. It gets to the heart of literary emotion and process.” 
—Gina L. Hochhalter, Little Big Horn College 


More compact and portable 
options from Michael Meyer 


AaNTH EDTION 


The Compact 
Bedford Introduction 
to Literature 
Reading, Thinking, 

The Compact Bedford / Writing 
Lee Ninth Edition 


gs eu las 


Literature to Go 


Michael Meyer 
University of Connecticut 


© Also available 
as an e-book 


Michael Meyer 
University of Connecticut 














bedfordstmartins.com/ bedfordstmartins.com/ 
meyercompact/catalog meyertogo/catalog 
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